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Му Dear PASHA, 

During the last dozen years, since we first met at Cairo, you 
have done much for Egyptian folk-lore and you can do much 
more. This volume is inscribed to you with a double purpose; 
first it is intended as a public expression of gratitude for your 
friendly assistance; and, secondly, as a memento that the samples 
which you have given us imply a promise of further gift. With 
this lively sense of favours to come | subscribe myself 
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Ever your friend and fellow worker, 
RICHARD F, BURTON. 


Lonpon, July 12, 1886. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 
THOUSAND NIGHTS AND A NIGHT 


— 


Тиш SE span ss ar ra ugut Су о Cait 
a cobbler who lived by patching old shoes.’ His 

Ma'aruf* and he had a wife called Fatimah, а e ora the folk Pad 
nicknamed “The Dung; "for that she was a whotish, worthless 
wretch, scanty of shame and mickle of mischief. She ruled her 
spouse and abused him; and he feared her malice and dreaded her 
misdoings; for that he was a sensible man but poor-conditioned. 
When he earned much, he spent it on her, and when he gained 
little, she revenged herself an his body that at ghn kaving m oo 
peace and making his night black as her book;* for she was even 
as of one like her saith the poet:— 


How manifold n nights have I passed with my wife * In the saddest plight with 
all 


misery 
Would Heaven when frst 1 went in to her * With a cup of cold poison I'd 
ta en her life. 








l Arab, “Zaribin” (pL of zarbën), Ht. slaves’ shoes or sandals [see vol lii. p. 336) 
the chaussure worn by Mamelukes. Here the word is used in itx modern sense of stout 
shoes or walking boots. 

* The popular werd means goodness, 

Dory translates ““Urrah™ = Une Маге Lane terms it a “vulgar word signifying 
a wicked, mischievous shrew.” But it is the fem, form of "Urr = dung; not a bal name 
for a daughter of Billingsgate. 

iz black like the book of her actions which would be shown to her on Doomsday, 


VOL. X. 


2 A: LavyraH wA LavraAH, 


One day she said to him, "O Ma'aruf, I wish thee to bring 

this night a vermicelli-cake dressed with bees’ honey" "d * He 
replied, “So Allah Almighty aid me to its price, I will bring it 
thee. By Allah, I have no dirhams to-day, but our Lord will 
make things easy,” Rejoined she —And Shahrazad perceived 
the dawn of day and ceased to say her permitted say. 


When it was the Nine Hundred and Rinetieth High! 


She resumed, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that 
Ma'aruf the Cobbler said to his spouse, "By Allah, I have no 
dirhams to-day, but our Lord will make things easy to me!" She 
rejoined, “I wot naught of these words; look thou come not to 
me save with the vermicelli and bees' honey; else will I make 
thy night black as thy fortune whenas thou fellest into my hand.” 
Quoth he, “Allah is bountiful!” and going out with grief 
scattering ‘itself from his body, prayed the dawn-prayer and 
opened his shop. After which he sat till noon, but no work 
came to him and his fear of his wife redoubled. Then he arose 
and went out perplexed as to how he should do in the matter of 
the vermicelli-cake, seeing he had not even the wherewithal to 
buy bread. Presently he came to the shop of the Kunafah-seller 
and stood before it, whilst his eyes brimmed with tears. The 
pastry-cook glanced at him and said, "O Master Ma'aruf, why 
thou weep? Tell me what hath befallen thee." So he 
ioco Mm wl his cou, saying, "My wife would have me 
bring he her a Kunafah; but I have sat in my shop till past mid-day 
ve not g ed even the price of bread; wherefore I am in 

fear of her." e cook lau ed and said, "No harm shall come 
to thee. How many pounds wilt thou have? “Five pounds,” 
answered Ma'aruf. So the man wei ghed him out five pounds 
of vermicelli-cake and said to him, * | have clarifed butter, but 
no bees’ honey. Here is drip honey however, which is better 








The “Kundfah™ (vermicelli-cake) is a favourite dish of wheaten four, worked some. 
what finer than our vermicelli, fried with samn (butter melted and clarified) and sweetened 
with honey or sugar. See vol. v. 300. 

Tie, Will send us aid. The Shrew's rejoinder is highly impious in Moslem opinion. 

t Arab. Asal Katr; “a fine kind of blick honey, treacle" says Lane: but itis after- 
wards called cane-honey (‘Asal kasab). | have never heard it applied to ' “the syrup 
which exudes from ripe dates, when hung up." 
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than bees’ honey; aderat barm vil не Dad it be widien: 
honey?" Ma'aruf was ashamed to object, beca | 

cook was to have patience with him for the price, and said, “Give 
it me with drip-honey.” So he fried a vermicelli-cake for him with 
butter and drenched it with drip-honey, till it was fit to present to 
Kings. Then he asked him, “Dost thou want bread! and 
cheese?"; and Ma'aruf answered, "Yes." So he gave him four 
half dirhams worth of bread and one of cheese, and the vermicelli 
was ten nusfs. Then said he, “Know, O Ma’aruf, that thou owest 
me fifteen nusfs; so go to thy wife and make merr rand take this 
nusf for the Hammam:? and thou shalt have credit for.a day or 
two or three till Allah provide thee with thy daily bread. And 
straiten not thy wife, for I will have patience with thee till such 
time as thou shalt have dirhams to spare." So Ma'aruf took the 
micelli-cake and epus and cheese and went away, tolled be 


Thy perfection, O my iful a ' When 
he came home, hie wite enquired of him, "Hast thou brought the 
vermicelli-cake?”, and, replying “Yes,” he set it before her. 
She looked at it and seeing that it was dressed with cane-honey,? 
said to him, "Did I not bid thee bring it with bees’ و‎ Wilt 
thou contrary my wish and have it dressed with cane oney?" 
Heexcused himself to her, saying, "1 bought it notsave on credit; ` 
but said she, "This talk is idle; I will not eat Kunafah save with 
bees' honey.” And she was wroth with it and threw it in his face, 
saying, “Begone, thou pimp, and bring me other than this!" 
Then she dealt him a bullet ea the cheek and knocked out one of 
his teeth. The blood ran down u t and for stress of 
anger he smote her cn the head ingk blow and a slight; 
ilang she clutched his beard ind ll to shouting out and 
“Help, O Moslems!" So the neighbours came in and 
freed his beard from ber grip; then they reproved and reproached 
her, saying, We are all content to eat Kunafah with cane-honey. 
Why, then, wilt thou oppress this poor man thus? Verily, this is 












lArab, “"Avsh,” it that on which mas lives: "Ehubz" being the more popular 
term. “Hubs and Joobn" ia well known at Malta. 

2 Insinuating that he had better make peace with his wife by knowing her carnally- 
Te suggests the story of the Irishman who brought over to the holy Catholic Church 
three several Protestant wives, bur failed with the fourth on account of the decline of his 
"Canvarter 

Arb. “Asil Kasab,” fr. Sugar, possibly made from sorghoatalks Holrus sorghum 
of which I made syrup in Central Africa. 
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diseraceful in thee!" And they went on to soothe her till they 
2 peace between her and him. But, when ait act aa 
she sware tat she would not eat of the vermicelli, and Ma'aruf 
burning with hunge r, said in himself, “She sweareth that she will 
not eat; so l will e'en eat." Then he ate, and when she saw 
him eating, she said, ' ‘Inshallah, n may the eating of it be poison 
to destroy the far one's body.” Quoth he, “It shall not be 
at thy bidding,” and went on eating, laughing and saying, 
“Thou swarest that thou wouldst not eat of this; but Allah ts 
bountiful, and tomorrow night, an the Lord decree, I will 
bring thee Kunafah dressed wit bees” honey, and thou shalt eat it 
alone.” And he applied himself to appeasing her, whilst she 
called down curses upon him; and she ceased not to rail at him 
her forearm to eat hin. Quo till the morning, when she bared 
her forearm to beat Quoth he, "Give me time and I will 
bring thee other vermicelliccake." Then he went out to the 
mosque and prayed, after which he betook himself to his shop and 
она Е ar deem ase easily bad DE done Miis amen orane 
two runners from the Kazi's court and said to him, "Up with thee, 
speak with the Kazi, for thy wife hath complained of thee to him 
and her favour is on aie thus.” He recognised her by their 
Say, иа ара , “May Allah Almighty torment зас 
walked with е сате to Ње Казі presence, where 
found еә ре edis with her arm bound up and i heri 
neared with blood; and she was weeping and bee ANA AME 
tears. Quoth the Kazi, ` `Ho man, hast thou no fear 
Most High? Why hast thou beaten this good woman and broken 
her forearm and knocked out her tooth and entreated her thus?” 
And quoth Ma’aruf, “If I beat her or put out her tooth, sentence 
me to what thou wilt; but in truth the case was thus and thus and 
the neighbours made “peace between me and her.” And he told 
him the story from first to last. Now this Kazi was a benevolent 
























man; so he brought out to him a quarter dinar, sa "O man, 
take this and get her Kunafah wit bees” honey and do ye make 
peace, thou and she." Quoth Ma'aruf, "Give it to her." So she 


took it and d ke mak, ce between them, saying, “О wife, 
obey thy husband; and ا‎ O man, deal kindly with her," 


1 For this unplemant euphemy see vol. iv. 215. 
1 This ы а true picture of the leniency with which women were treated in the Kat's 
court at Cairo; and the effect was simply deplorable. | have noted that matters have 


Then they left the court, reconciled at the Kazi's hands, and the 
woman went one way, whilst her husband returned by another way 
to his shop and sat there, when, behold, the runners came up to 
him and said, “Give us our fee.” Quoth he, “The Kazi took not 
of me aught; on the contrary, he gave me a quarter dinar.” But 
uoth they, " 'Tis no concern of ours whether the Kazi took of 
or gave to thee, and if thou give us not our fee, we will exact 

it in despite of thee." And they fell to dragging him about the 
market; so he sold his tools and gave them half a dinar, whereupon 
they let him goand went away, whilst he put his hand to his cheek 
and sat sorrowful, for that he had no tools wherewith to work. 
Presently, up came two ill-favoured fellows and said to him, 
“Come, O man, and speak with the Kazi; for thy wife hath com- 
plained of thee to him.” Said he, “He made between us 
just now.” But said they, “We come from another Kazi, and thy 
wife hath complained of thee to our Kaz.” So he arose and went 
with them to their Kazi, calling on Allah for aid against her; and 
when he saw her, he said to her, “Did we not make peace, good 
woman?" Whereupon she cried, "There abideth no peace ber 
tween me and thee." Accordingly he came forward and told the 
Kazi his story, adding, "And indeed the Kazi Such-an-one made 
er, “O strumpet, since ye two have made peace with each other, 
why comest thou to me complaining?" Quoth she, “He beat me 
after that;" but quoth the Kazi, "Make peace each with other, 
beat her not again, and she will cross thee no more." So they 
made peace and the Kazi said to Ma'aruf, "Give the runners their 
fee.” So he gave them their fee and going back to his shop, 
opened it and sat down, as he were a drunken man for excess of 
the chagrin which betel him. Presently, while he was still sitting, 
behold, a man came up to him and said, "O Ma'aruf, rise and 
hide thyself, for thy wife hath complained of thee to the High 
Court! and Abd Tabak? is after thee.” So he shut his shop and 















grown even worse since rhe English occupation, for history repeats herself; and. the same 
was the case in Afghanistan and in Sind, We govern too much in these matters, which 
should be directed not changed, and too little in other things, especially- in. exacting 
lArab. "Báb al'Ál"— the high gxte or Sublime Porte; here used of the 
Chief Када court: the phrase i$ a descendant of the Coptic “Perao” whence 
“Pharaoh.” 
3"Abü Tabak," in Cairene slang, i» an officer who arrests by order of the Kan and 
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fled towards the Gate of Victory. He had five nusfs of silver 
left of the price of the lasts and gear; and therewith he bought 
four worth of bread and one of cheese, as he fled from her. Now 
it was the winter season and the hour of mid-afternoon prayer; 
men nocte out among the rubbish-mounds the rain descen 

n him, like water from the mouths of water-ski and his 

clothes were drenched. He therefore entered the 'Adiliyah,' 
where he saw a ruined place and therein a deserted cell without a 
door; Spit inte he took refuge and Aone ain ETA E 
The tears streamed from his eyelids, and he fell to complainin a 
what had betided him and sayin ying. eR eee eae 
whore? I beseech Thee, O Lord, to vouchsafe me one who shall 
conduct me toa far country, where she shall not know the way to 
me!" Now while he sat weeping, behold, the wall clave and 
there came forth to him therefrom one of tall stature, whose aspect 
caused his body-pile to bristle and his flesh to creep, and said to 
him, "O man, what aileth thee that thou disturbest me this night? 
These two hundred years have I dwelt here and have never seen 
any enter this place and do as thou dost. Tell me what thou 
wishest and I will accomplish thy need, as ruth for thee hath got 
hold upon my heart." Quoth Ma'aruf, "Who and what art 
thou?"; and quoth he, “I am the Haunter’ of this place.” So 
Ma'aruf told him all that had befallen him with his wife and he 
said, * ‘Wilt thou have me convey thee to a country, where thy 
wife shall know no way to thee?” “Yes,” said Ma’aruf; and the 
other, "Then mount my back." So he mounted on his back and 
he flew with him from after supper-tide till daybreak, when he set 
him down on the top of a high mountain——And Shahrazad per- 
ceived the dawn of day and ceased saying her permitted say. 













meins "Father of whipping” (= tabaka, a low word for beating, thrashing, whopping) 
because he does his duty with all possible violence im serrerem. 


1 Bah al.Nasr the Eusterz or Desert Gate: see vol. vi. 234. 

Y Thi із а mosque outside the great gate built by) Al-Malik aL'Ádi Tuman Bey in 
AH. 906 (— 1501). The date i sar worthy of much remark far these names are often 
inserted by the sonbe—for which see Terminal Essay. 

T Arab. "'Amü" lit.— one who lah abesik, anem kiri für weed to rechnical sense. 

As hus sécn, ruins amd lmpare plates auch ex priviar sad Hamusdn ајы аго е 
favourite homes of the Jinn. The fire-drake tn the text was summoned by the Cobblers 
extlamanon and even Mande at times do a kindly action. 
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Wihen it was the Mine Dundred and Ninetp-first Right. 


She said, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that the Marid 
having taken up Ma'aruf the Cobbler, flew off with himand set him 
down upon a high mountain and said to him, "O mortal, descend 
this mountain and thou wilt see the gate of a city. Enter it, for 
therein thy wife cannot come at thee." He then left him and went 
his way, whilst Ma'aruf abode inamazement and perplexity till the 
sun rose, when he said to himself, “I will up with me and go down 
into the city: indeed there is no profit in my abiding upon this 
highland.” So he descended to the mountain-foot and saw ay 
girt by towering walls, full of lofty palaces and goldadorned builc 

ings which was a delight to beholders. He entered in at the gate 
and found it a place such as lightened the grieving heart; but, as 













curiosity and gathered about him, 
was unlike theirs. Presently, one of them said to him, “O man, 
art thou a stranger?" "Yes." “What countryman art thou?" 
"Tam from the city of Cairo the Auspicious.” “And when didst 
thou leave Cairo?” “I left it yesterday, at the hour of afternoon- 
prayer.” Whereupon the man laughed at him and cried out, 

aying, “Come look, O folk, at this man and hear what he saith!” 
Quoth they, "What doeth he say?"; and quoth the townsman, 
"He pretendeth that he cometh from Cairo and left it yesterday 
at the hour of afternoon-prayer!” At this they all laughed and 
gathering round Ma'aruf, said to him, “O man, art thou mad to 
talk thus? How canst thou pretend that thou leftest Cairo at 
mid-afternoon yesterday and foundedst thyself this morning here, 
when the truth is that between our city and Cairo lieth a full 
year's journey?" Quoth he, “None is mad but you. As for me, 
I speak sooth, for here is bread which I brought with me from 
Cairo, and see, ‘tis yet new.” Then he showed them the bread 
and they stared at it, for it was unlike their country bread. So 
the crowd increased about him and they said to one another, 
“This is Cairo bread: look at it;* and he became a gazing- 
stock in the city and some believed him, whilst others gave him 
the lie and made mock of him. Whilst this was going on, behold, 
up came a merchant riding on a she-mule and followed by two 
black slaves, and brake a way through the people, saying, "O 
folk, are ye not ashamed to mob this stranger and make mock of 
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him and scoff at him?” And he went on to rate them, till he 
drave them away from Ma'aruf, and none could make him any 
answer. Then he said to the stranger, "Come, O my brother, 
no harm shal! betide thee from these folk. Verily they have no 
shame.” So he tock him and carrying him to a spacious and 
richly-adomed house, seated him in a speak-room fit fora King, 
whilst he gave an order to his slaves, who opened a chest and 
brought out to him a dress such as might be worn by a merchant 

vorth a thousand.? He clad him therewith and Ma’aruf, being a 
seemly man, be 








his host called for food and they set before them a tray of all 
‘manner exquisite viands. The twain ate and drank and the 
merchant said to Ma'aruf, "O my brother, what is thy name?" 
"My name is Ma'aruf and I am a cobbler by trade and patch old 
shoes." "What countryman art thou?" "lam from Cairo." 
~ What quarter?” “Dost thou know Cairo?” “I am of its 
children? I come from the Red Street." "And whom dost 
thou know in the Red Street?" "I know such an one and such. 
an one, answered Ma'aruf and named several people to him. 
Quoth the other, “Knowest thou Shaykh Ahmad the druggist??" 
“He was my next neighbour, wall to wall.” “Is he well?” 
“Yes.” “How many sons hath he?" “Three, Mustafa, 

| and Ali” “And what hath Allah done with 
Mustafa, he is well and he is a learned man. a 
side that of his father, after he had marri: and his wife hath 
borne him a sûn named Hasan." “Allah gladden thee with good 
news! said the merchant; and Ma'aruf continued, “As for 
Ali, he was my friend, when we were boys, and we always 
payed together, I and he. We used to go in the guise of the 
children of the Nazarenes and enter the church and steal the 
books of the Christians and sell them and buy food with the 








! The style is modern Cairene jargon. 

3 Purses or gold picces see vol. ix. 313. 

tie. Tam a Cirene, 

‘Arab. “Darb al-Ahmar,” a smeer still existing near to and outside the noble Bab 
Zuwaylah, for which see wol. i, 269, 

S Arab. "'Arrír" perfume-seller and druggist; the word Йй connected with our 
Yer" (Atl, 

* Arab. "Mudarris" lit —one who gives lessons or lectures (dors) and pop. applied to 
& professor in a collegiate mosque like Al-Azhar of Cairo. 
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rice, It chanced once that the Nazarenes caught us with a 
book: whereupon they complained of us to our folk and said to 
Ali's father:—An thou hinder not thy son from troubling us, we 
will complain of thee to the King. So he appeased them and 
gave Ali a thrashing; wherefore he ran away none knew whither 
and he hath now been absent twenty years and no man hath 
brought news of him.” Quoth the host, "I am that very Ali, son 
of Shaykh Ahmad the druggist, and thou art my playmate 
Ma'aru£."' So they saluted each other and after the salam Ali 
said, “Tell me why, O Ma'aruf, thou camest from Cairo to this 
city." Then he told him all that had befallen him of ill-doing 
with his wife Fatimah the Dung and said, "5o, when her annoy 
waxed on me, I fled from her towards the Gate of Victory and 
went forth the city. Presently, the rain fell heavy on me; so I 
ntered a ruined cell in the Adiliyah and sat there, weeping; 
whereupon there came forth to me the Haunter of the place, 
which was an Ifrit of the Jinn, and questioned me. _Lacquainted 
him with my case and he took me on his back and flew with me 
all night between heaven and earth, till he set me down on yonder 
mountain and gave me to know of this city. So I came down 
from the mountain and entered the city, when the people crowded 
about me and questioned me. I told them that I had left Cairo 
yesterday, but they believed me not, and presently thou camest up 
and driving the folk away from me, carriedst me to this house. 
Such, then, is the cause of my quitting Cairo; and thou, what ob- 
ject brought thee hither?” Quoth Ali, “The giddiness’ of folly 
turned my head when I was seven years old, from which time I 
wandered from land to land and city to city, till I came to this 
city, the name whereof is Ikhtiyan al-Khatan.* [found its people 
an hospitable folk and a kindly, compassionate for the poor man 
and selling to him on credit and believing all he said. So quoth 
I to them:—l am a merchant and have preceded my packs and I 
need a place wherein to bestow my baggage. And they believed 
me and assigned mea lodging. Then quoth I to them:—ls there 
any of you will lend me a thousand dinars, till my loads arrive, 








Thin thoroughly dramatic scene is told with a charming saiveré.. No wonder. chat 
The Nights has been made the bas of a national theatre amongst the Turks. 

3 Arb. "Paysh" lit, = vertigo, swimming of head. 

* Here. Trébutien: (ii. 265) reads "la vile do Khaitan (so the Mac. Edit. iv. 708) 
capital! du roygume de Sohatan." Ikhtiyin Lane suggests t5 be fictitious: Khatan te a 
district of Tartary east of Kashgar, so called by Sadik al.Isfahlni p. 24. 
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1 will repe 
before my goods come? They gave me what I asked and I went 
to the merchants' bazar, where, seeing goods, I bought them and 
sold them next day at a profit of fifty gold pieces and bought 
others." And Iconsorted with thefolkandentreated them liberally, 
so that they loved me, and I continued to sell and buy, till I grew 
rich. Know, O my brother, that the proverb saith, The world is 
show and trickery: and the land where none wotteth thee, there 
do whatso liketh thee. Thou too, an thou say to all who ask 
thee, I'm a cobbler by trade and poor withal, and I fled 
from my wife and left Cairo yesterday, they will not believe thee 
and thou wilt be a laughing-stock among them as long as thou 
abidest in the city; whilst, an thou tell them, An Ifrit brought me 
hither, they will take fright at thee and none will come near thee; 
for they will say, This man is possessed of an Ifrit and harm will 
betide whoso approacheth him. And such public report will be 
dishonouring both to thee and to me, because they ken I come 
Cairo." Ma'aruf asked:—" How then shall I do?"; and Ali 
answered, "I will tell thee how thou shalt do, Inshallah! To 
morrow I will give thee a thousand dinars and a she-mule to ride 
and a black slave, who shall walk before thee and guide thee to 
the gate of the merchants’ bazar; and do thou go into them.. I 
will be there sitting amongst them, and when I see thee, I will 
nse to thee and salute thee with the salam and kiss thy hand and 
make a great man of thee. Whenever L ask thee of any kind of 
stuff, saying, Hast thou brought with thee aught of such a kind? 
do thou answer, "Plenty." And if they question me of thee, Í 
aii penise toee and magnify shee In their eyes and say to them, 
Get him a store-house and a shop, Ialso will give thee out for a 
man of great wealth and generosity; and if a beggar come to thee, 
DN upon him what thou mayst; so will they put faith in what 
I say and believe in thy greatness and generosity and love thee. 


Then will I invite thee to my house and invite all the merchants 





y it to him; for I am in want of certain things 











"ins Ma Shu an un Uia tick and suuni futs ole Carenes It was a study to 
ace how, under the Late Khcdive: y managed to take precedence ence of Europeana who 
found themselves in the background before they knew it. For instance, every Bey, 
whose degree ja that of a. Colone| was made an "Fxcellency" and ranked accordingly 
at Court whilst his father, some poor Fellah, was ploughing the ground. Tanfik Pasha 
began his ill-omened rule by always placing natives close to him in the place of honour, 
addressing them first and otherwise snubbing Europeans wha, when Engish, were often 
tec obtuse to notice the petty insults lavished upon them. 

3 АгаЬ. "Кас" (pron, Kati) — much: here used in its alang sense, “mo end.“ 
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on thy account and bring together thee and them, so that all may 
know thee and thou know them. And Shahrazad perceived 
the dawn of day and ceased to say her permitted say. 





Eiken it was the Pine Hundred and Minetp-second Right, 


She continued, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that the 
merchant Ali said to Ma'aruf, ' will invite thee to my house and 
inviteall themerchantsonthyaccount and bring: thee and 
them, so that all may know thee and thou know t whey 
thou shalt sell and buy and take and give with them: nor will it 
be long ere thou become a man of money." Accordingly, on the 
morrow he gave him a thousand dinars and a suit of cl and a 
black slave and mounting him on a she-mule, said to him, “Allah 
give thee quittance of responsibility for all this, inasmuch as thou 
oe tay friend and it bx behoveth me to deal generously with thee. 
Have no care; but put away from thee the thought of thy wife's 
ays and name her not to any." “Allah requite thee with 
replied мыса and rode on, preceded by his blackamoor 

sil thes brought him to the gate of the merchants’ bazar, 
ан. and amongst them Ali, who when he 
Ma EE ERA n “A blessed 
day, O Merchant Ma'aruf, O man of good works and kindness!" 
TE i is DLE E E кислое 
Our brothers, ye are honoured by knowing’ the merchant 
Ma'aruf." So they saluted him, nat eb ton و‎ 
much of him, wherefore he was magr eyes. Then Ali 
helped him to dismount from his s cle and aaleted him with 
the salam; after which he took the merchants apart, one after 
other, and vaunted Ma’aruf to them. They asked, “Is this man a 
| and he answered, “Yes; and indeed he is the chiefest 
u heic livedi riot a calthier ае for his wealth 
and the riches of his father and forefathers are famous among the 
merchants of Cairo. He hath partners in Hind and Sind and Al- 














tie. “May the Lord soon make thee able to repay me; bur meanwhile I give it to 
thee for thy own free use." 

3 Punning upon his name. Much might be written upon the significance of names as 
ominous of good and evil: but the m ecca oe too extensive for a footnote, 

3 Lane translates "Ánisa-kum'" by "he hath delighted you by his arrival"; Mr, Payne 
"I commend him to you." 
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Yaman and is high in repute for generosity. So know ye his- 
rank and exalt ye his degree and do him service, and wot also 

that his coming to your city is not for the sake of traffic, and none 

other save to divert himself with the sight of folk's countries: in- 
deed, he hath no need of etrangethood for the sake of gain and 
pene having wealth that fires cannot consume, and I am one of 
ais servants.” And he ceased not to extol him, till they set him 
above their heads and began to tell one another of his qualities. 
Then they gathered round him and offered him junketst and 
sherbets, and even the Consul of the Merchants came to him and 
saluted him; whilst Ali pd to ask him, in the presence of 
the traders, "O my lord, haply thou hast brought with thee some- 
what of such and sucha stuff?": and Ma'aruf answered, "Plenty." 
Now Ali had that day shown him various kinds of costly clothes 
and had taught him the names of the different stuffs, dear and 
cheap. Then said one of the merchants, "O my lord, hast thou 
brought with thee yellow broad cloth?": and Ma'aruf said, 
"Plenty"! Quoth another, "And gazelles’ blood тей“; апа 
quoth the Cobbler, "Plenty"; and as often as he asked him of 
aught, he made him the same answer. So the other said, “O 
Merchant Ali had thycountrymanamind to transport a thousand 
loads of costly stuffs, he could do so"; and Ali said, “He would 
take them from a single one of his store-houses, and miss naught 
thereof." Now whilst they were sitting, behold, up came a beggar 
and went the round of the merchants. One gave him a half dirham 
and another a copper,” but most of them gave him nothing, till he 
camê to Marat’ who pulled out a handful of gold and gave it to 
him, whereupon he blessed him and went his ways. The merchants 
marvelled at this and said, “Verily, this isa King's bestowal for 
he gave the beggar gold without count, and were he not a man 
of vast wealth and money without end, he had not givena beggar 
a handful of gold." After a while, there came to him a poor 
woman and he gave her a handful of gold; whereupon she went 
away, blessing him, and told the other beggars, who came to him, 
one after other, and he gave them each a handful of gold, till he 
disbursed the thousand dinars. Then he struck hand upon hand 















VArab. "Fatürát," — light food for the early breakfast of which the "Farirah"-cake 
was a favourite item, See vol. i 300. 

1 À dark red dye (Lane). 

"Arab. "Jadid," see wol. viii. 121, 
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and said, “Allah is our sufficient aid and excellent is the Agent!” 
Quoth the Consul,’ "Whataileth thee, O UEM "arif? and 
quoth he, “It seemeth that the most part of the people of thiscityare 
poor and needy; had I known their misery 1 would have brought 
with mea large sum of money in my saddle-bags and given 
larg hereof to the poor. I fear me I may be long abroad! 
and "tis not in my nature to baulk a beggar: and I have no gold 
left: so, if a paup cone to/pe, what al Fag có him?" 
Quoth the Consul, "Say, Allah will send thee thy daily bread*!"; 
but Ma'aruf replied, ""Thatisnot my practiceand Iam care-ridden 
because of this. Would I had other thousand dinars, wherewith 
to give alms till my baggage come!" "Have no care for that," 

juoth htheConsuland ending one ofhis dependentafor thousand 
ena nem to Ma aruf, who went on giving them to 

every passed till the call to noon-prayer. Then they 
catered луто фан 4n ds yed the noon-prayers, and 
what was left him of the usand gold pieces he scattered on 
the heads of the worship press; "This drew the people'sattention to 
him and they blessed him, wide the merchants marvelled at the 
abundance of his generosity and openhandedness. Then he turned 
to another trader and borrowing of him other thani ducats, 
a these also away, whilst Merchant Ali looked on at what he 
d, but could not speak. He ceased not to do thus till the call 

to mid-afternoon prayer, when he entered the mosque and prayed 
and distributed the rest of the money. On this wise, by the time 
they locked the doors of the bazar, he had barrowed five thousand 
sequins and given them away, saying to every one of whom he 
ord Jait till my b age come when, if thou desire gold 
if thou desire stuffs, thou shalt have 

s: for I have no end of them." At eventide Merchant Ali 
invited Ma'aruf and the rest of the traders to an entertainment 
and seated him in the upper end, the place of honour, where be 
talked of E E cloths and jewels, and whenever they made 
mention to him of aught, he said, “I have plenty of it." Next 
day, ерга еН to the market-street where he showed a 

















1 Both the texes read thus, bur the reading hae little sense. Ma'aruf probably would 
ary, "I fear that mp loads will be long coming." 

7Qne of the many formulas of polite refusal. 

1 Each bazar, dan Үт КК нк iu i rd Aire dated 
are locked every evening and opened in the morning by the Ghañr or guard. The 
“silver key,” however, always lets one in. 
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friendly bias towards the merchants and borrowed of them more 
money, which he distributed to the : nor did he leave doing 
thus twenty days, till he had borr reescor thousand dinars, 
and still came no ge, no, nor a burning Plague.’ 
At last folk began to clamour for their money and say, 
merchant Ma'aruf's baggage cometh not. How long will he take 
people's monies and . to the poor?" And juoth ane of 
them, ` "My rede is thas we aprak to Merchant ' So they 
went to him and said, "O Merchant Ali, Merchant Ma'aruf 6 
baggage cometh not.” Said ые `Have patience, it cannot fail to 
come soon." Then he took Ma'aruf aside and said to him, “O 
Ma'aruf, what fashion ja this? Did I bid thee brown? the bread 
or burn it? The merchants clamour for their coin and tell me 
that thou owest them sixty thousand dinars, which thou hast 
borrowed and given away to the po How wilt thou satisfy the 
folk, seeing that thou neither sellest nor buyest?” Said Ma'aruf, 
“What matters іс; and what are threescore thousand dinars? 
W атас ze shall come, I will pay them in stuffs or in gold 
| hey will.” е t Ali, "Allah is Most 
Great! Hast тд ther baggage?""; and he said, "Plenty." 
Cried the other, “Allah a ind he Hallows* requite thee thine 
impudence! Did I teach thee this saying, that thou shouldst 
repeat it to me? But I will acquaint the folk with thee.” 
Ma’aruf rejoined, “Begone and prate no more! Am I a poor 
man? I have endless wealth in my baggage and as soon as it 
cometh, they shall have their money's worth, twoforone. Ihave 
no need of them.” At this Merchant Ali waxed wroth and said, 
“Unmannerly wight that thou art, I will teach thee to lie to me 
and be not ashamed!" Said АШ Маш Eren work tiie лон Шу 
hand can do! They must wait till my baggage e come, when they 
shall have their due and more." So Ali lef | 


sa in himself, "I praised him s me a 
ai, make myself out a liar and Боа > асаж of whom it is 




















1 Arab; “Wa lí Kabbara hámiyah," a Cairene vulgarium meaning, “There come 
nothing to pro&t him nor to rid the people of him." 

3 Arab. "Kammir," 12. brown it before the fire, toast 

i Tc te inerenti dat ba Bed tal a he Recent Elkê a e ae 
uncommon process, I may remark. 

 *Arsb. "Ril" = the Men, equivalent to the Walls, Saints or Santons; with per- 
hape an allusion to the ы, на, the Invisible Controls concerning whom [ have 
quote] Herklots in vol. H, H 
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said:—Whoso praiseth and then blameth lieth twice.“ And he 
knew not what to do. Presently, the traders came to him and 
said, "O Merchant Ali, hast thou spoken to him?" Said he, "O 
folk, Iam ashamed and, though he owe me a thousand dinars, I 
cannot speak to him. When ye lent him your money ye consulted 
me not; so ye have no claim on me. Dun him yourselves, and if 
he pay you not, complain of him to the King of the city, saying: 
~ He is an impostor who hath imposed upon us. And he will 
deliver you from the plague of him.” Accordingly, they repaired 
to the King and told him what had passed, saying, "O King of 
the age, we are pen anent this merchant, whose generosity 
is excessive; for he doeth thus and thus, and all he borroweth, he 
giveth away to the poor by handsful. Were he a man of naught, 
Pia ese would not suffer him to lavish gold on this wise; and 
were he a man of wealth, his good faith had been made manifest 
to us by the coming of his baggage; but we see none of his 
luggage, although he avoucheth that he hath a baggage-train and 
hath preceded it. Now some time hath past, but there appeareth 
no sign of his be pec сое ишу кар gold 
pieces, all of which he hath given away in alms." And they went 
on to praise him and extol his generosity. Now this King was a 
very covetous man, a more covetous than Ash’ab*; and when he 
heard tell of Ma'aruf's generosity and openhandedness, greed of 
gain got the better of him and he said to his Wazir, "Were not 
this merchant a man of immense wealth, he had not shown all 
pon these merchants will lock to him and he will scatter amongst 
hem riches galore. Now I have more right to this money than 
they; wherefore I have a mind to make friends with him and 
































1A saying attributed to Al-Harn (Lane). It ia good enough to be his: the Persians 
mas ERIS, Ole SIE CARRE Аас лда وا و‎ throughout the 


TA quotation from Al-Hariri (Ass. of the Badawin). Ash'ab (ob. A.H. 54), a 
Medinite servant of Caliph Osman, was proverbial for greed and sanguine, Micawber- 
like expectation of “windíalls.” The Scholiast Al-Sharishi (of Xeres) describes him in 
Theophrastic style. Hle never saw a man put hand to pocket without expecting a 
present, or a funeral go by without hoping for a legacy, or a bridal procession without 
preparing his own house, hoping they might bring the bride to him by mutake. * * * 
When asked if he knew aught greedier than himself he алый “Yes; a sheep I once kept 
upon my terrace-roof seeing a rainbow mistook it for a rope of hay and jumping to 
seize jt broke its neck!" Hence "Ash'ab's sheep" became a by-word (Preston tells the 
tale in full, p. 288). 
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profess affection for him, so that, when his baggage 
the merchants would have had I shall get of him; and I will giv 
him my daughter to wife and join his wealth to my wealth." 
Replied the Wazir, “O King d eue methinks he is naught 
but an impostor, and ‘tis the impostor who ruineth the house of 
the covetous;"— —And Shahrazad perceived the dawn of day 
and ceased saying her permitted say. 










hen it was the Nine Hundred and Ninety-third Hight, 


She pursued, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that when 
the Wazir said to the King, “Methinks he is naught but an 
impostor, and “tis the impostor who ruineth the house of the 
covetous;" the King said, "O Wazir, I will prove htm and soon 
know if he be an impostor or a true man and whether he be a 
rearling of Fortune or not." The Wazir asked, “And how wilt 
thou prove him?" and the King answered, "I will send for him 
to the presence and entreat him with honour and give him a jewel 
which I have. An he know it and wot its price, he is a man of 
worth and wealth; but an he know it not, he is an impostor and 
an upstart and I will do him die by the foulest fashion of deaths." 
So he sent for Ma'aruf, who came and saluted him. The King 
returned his salam and seating him beside himself, said to him, 
"Art thou the merchant Ma'aruf?" and said he, "Yes." Quoth 
the King, "The merchants declare that thou owest them Sixty 
thousand ducats, Is this true?” "Yes," quoth he. Asked the 
King, "Then why dost thou not give them theif money?" ; and 
he answered, “Let them wait till my baggage come and I ill repay 
them twofold. An they wish for gold dey shall have gold: and 
should they wish for silver, they shall have silver: or an they 
refer for merchandise, I will give them merchandise: and towhom 
| owe a thousand I will give two thousand in requital of that 
wherewith he hath veiled my face before the poor: for I have 
plenty." Then said the King, “O merchant. take this and look 
what is its kind and value." And he gave hima jewel the bigness 
of a hazelnut, which he had bought for a thousand sequins and 
not having its fellow, prized it highly. Ma'aruf took it and press- 
ing it between his thumb and forefinger brake it, for it was brittle 
and would not brook the squeeze. Quoth the King, “Why hast 
thou broken the jewel?"; and Ma'an laughed and said, “O King 
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of the age, thisisno jewel. This is but a bittock of mineral worth 
4 thousand dinars; why dest thou style ita jewel? Pun 
such as is worth threescore and ten thousand gold pieces and this 
is called but a piece of stone. А jewel that ia not of the bigness 
of a walnut hath no worth in my eyes and 1 take no account 
thereof, How cometh it, then, that thou, who art King, stylest 
this thing a jewel, when 'tis buta bit of mineral worth a thousand 
dinars? ае ке: ye are poor folk and have 
not in your possession thin eee The King asked, “O 
merchant, hast thou jewels suchas whereof thou speakest?”’; 
and he answered, “Plenty.” Whereupon avarice overcame 
King and he said, “Wilt thou give me real jewels?” Said 
Ma aruf, “When my baggage ‘train shall come, I will give thee no 
end of jewels; and all that thou canst desire I have in plenty and 
will give thee, without price." "- At thisthe Kingreiaeedandssid 
to the traders, “Wend your waya and have patience with him, till 
his baggage arrive, when do ye come to me and receive your 
monies from me. So they fared forth and the King turned to his 
Wazir and said to him, "Pay court to Merchant Ma'aruf and take 
and give with him in talk an and bespeak him of my daughter, 
rincess Dunya, that he may wed her and so we gain these ri riches 
he hath.” Said the Wazir, “O King of the age, this man's 
fashion misliketh me and methinks be is an impostor and a liar: 
nalavo thi whereof thou speakest lest thou lose thy daughter for 
naught.” Now this Minister had sued the King aforetime to give 
feodis to wife and he was willing todo mx ne 
ае апа по to may Fin. Á dingly, the 
King said to him, “O traitor, thou desirestno good far me, b 
in past time thou soughtest my daughter in wedlock, but xoulc 
none of thee; MU PIE E ARR TE 
and wouldst have the Princess lie fallow, that thou mayst take her; 
but hear from me one word. Thou hast no concern in this matter. 
How can he be an impostor and a liar, seeing that he knew the 
price of the jewel, even that for which I bought it, and brake it 
because it pleased him not? He hath jewels in plenty, and when 
he goeth in to my daughter and seeth her to be beautiful she will 
captivate his reason and he will love her and give her jewels and 
tapes ot ps ice: Бало е о thou Ot foe bid my daughter 
and myself things." So the Minister was silent, for 
de RE ind id to he. Der tie c OE 
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cattle" "Then with show of friendly bias he betook himself to 
hath a daughter, a winsome lady and a lovesome, to whom he is 
minded to marry thee. What sayst thou?" Said he, "No harm 
in that; but let him wait till my baggage come, for mam 
settlements on Kings' daughters are large and their rank d 
mandeth that they be not endowed save with a dowry befitting 
their degree. At this present 1 have no money with me till the 
киш amy baggage, for I have wealth in plenty and needs 
must I make her marriage-portion five thousand purses, Then I 
shall need a thousand purses to distribute amongst the poor and 
needy on my wedding-night, and other thousand to give to those 
who walk in the bridal procession and yet other thousand where- 
with to provide provaunt for the troops and others’; and I shall 
oant an banded Eei to give to the Princess on the wedding- 
morning’ and other E gena to distribute among the slave- 
girls and eunuchs, for I must give each of them a jewel in honour 
of the bride; and I need wherewithal to clothe a thousand naked 
aupers, and alms too needs must be given. All this cannot be 
one till my baggage come; but I have plenty and, once it is 
here, I shall make no account of all this outlay.” The Wazir 
eturned to the King and told him what Ma’aruf said, whereupon 
quoth he, "Since this is his wish, how canst thou style him im- 
postor and liar?” Replied the Minister, “And I cease not to say 
this.” But the King chid him angrily and threatened him, sayi 
By the life of my head, an thou cease not this talk, I will slay 
thee! Go back to him and fetch him to me and I will manage 
matters with him myself." So the Wazir returned to Ma'aruf 
and said to him, "Come and speak with the King." "I hearand 
L obey," said Ma'aruf and went in to the King, who said to him, 
орав хав these excuses, for my treasury is 
full; so take the keys and spend all thou needest and give what 
thou wilt and clothe the poor and do thy desire and have no care 
do what thou wilt with thy wife, by way of generosity, and we will 
have patience with thee anent the marriage-portion till then, for 
there is no manner of difference betwixt me and thee; none at 


















14е. "Show a mae: money and hold him back, Vf. you can." 
3 He wants £40,000 to begin with. 
Siz. Arab "Sahlhat aL'arz" the morning after the wedding, Sec vol. i. 269, 
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all.” Then he sent for the Shaykh Al-Islam' and bade him write 










out е · «contract between his daughter and Merchant 
Ma'aruf, and hi > did so; after which the K g gave the signal 
for beginning the wedding festivities and е сое the city. 
The kettle 4 beat and the tables were spread with meats of 


all kinds and there came performers who paraded their tricks. 
Merchant Ma'aruf sat upon a throne in a parlour and the players 
and gymnasts and effeminates* and dancing-‘men of wondrous 
movement posture Makers of marvellouscunning came before 
him, whilst he called out to the treasurer and said to him, “Bring 
gold and silver.” So he brough Regi ma aR 'aruf went 
round ; the spectators largessed each 
handful; he gave alms to the poor and needy and clothes 
to the naked and it was a clamorous festival and a right menty. 
The treasurercouldnot bringmoney fast enough from the trea 
and the Wazir's heart was like to burst for rage; ; but he dared 
not say a word, whilst Merchant Ali marvelle 
of wealth and said to Merchant Ma‘aruf, “Allah and the 
Hallows visit this upon thy head-sides*! Doth it not suffice 
thee to squander the traders’ money, but thou must squander 
that of the King to boot?” Replied Ma'aruf, “ "Tis none of 
thy concern: whenas my baggage shall come, I will requite the 
King manifold." And he went on lavi money and saying 
in himself, “A burning plague! M. will ppen will happen 
and there is no flying fr is fo The 
fetes eed oto the pce ry day, ado the one 
ead ease ey d brides cortege and all the Emirs 
troops walked before her. When they DEE a 
агата scattering сае DE s heads, and they 
made her a mighty Sine procession, whilst Ma'aruf expende 
Then they brought 


























her honour vast sums of money 
Princess Danes ani’ he sak oven ca the high divos aka Ne 





t Another sign of modern composition 2s in Kamar al-Zaman IT. 

3 Arab. “AL ink” (from Turk.) are boys and youths metly Jews, Armenians, 
Greeks and Turks, who dress in woman's dress with long hair braided. Lane (M. E. 
chapa. xix. and xxv.) gives same account of the customa of the "Gink" (as the Egyptians 
eal) them) but cannot enter into details concerning these catamites. Respectable 
Moslems often employ them to dance at festivala in preference to the Ghawázi-women, 
a freak of Mohammedan decorum, Vise the areng lagak a ni aeng ka ence Dom 

tume, and a glance at them makes a Europesn's blood run cold. 

Ilin: translates this, “May Allah and the Rijal retaliate upon thy temple!” 
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they let fall the curtains and shut the doors and withdrew, leaving 
him alone with his bride; whereupon he smote hand upon 
hand and sat awhile sorrowful and saying, “There is no 
Majesty and there is no Might save in Allah, the Glorious, the 
Great!” Quoth the Princess, “O my lord, Allah tye thee! 
What aileth thee that thou art troubled?” Quoth he, “And how 
should I be other than troubled, seeing that thy father hath 
embarrassed me and done with me a deed which is like the burn- 
ing of green corn?” She asked, “And what hath my father done 
= theo? Tell mel"; UR answered, I Mn brought em 
to thee before the coming of my baggage, and | wantat very least 
an hundred jewels to distribute among thy handmaids, to each a 
jewel, so she might rejoice therein and say, My lord gave mea 
jewel on the night of his going in to my lady. This good deed 
would I have done in honour of thy station and for the increase of 
thy dignity; and I have no need to stint myself in lavishing jewels, 
for I have of them great plenty.” Rejoined she, “Be not concerned 
for that. As for me, trouble not thyself about me, for I will have 
patience with thee till thy baggage shall come, and-as for my 
women have no care for them. Rise, doff thy clothes and take 
thy peanuts and when the baggage cometh we shall get the 
jeweis and the rest." So he arose and putting off his clothes sat 
down on the bed and sought love-liesse and they fell to toying 
with each other. He laid his hand on her knee and she sat down 
in his lap and thrust her lip like a tit-bit of meat into his mouth, 
and that hour was such as maketh ‘a man to forget his father and 
his mother. So he clasped her in his arms and strained her fast 
to his breast and sucked her lip, till the honey-dew ran out into 
bis mouth; and he laid his hand under her left armpit, whereupor 
his vitals and her vitals yearned for coition. Then he barred her 
between the breasts and his hand slipped down between her thighs 
and she girded him with her legs, whereupon he made of the two 
parts proof amain and crying out, “O sire of the chin-veils twain! !" 
арр ше рат and kindled the match and set it to the touch- 

e and gave fire and breached the citadel in its four corners; so 








Arab TYS aba "Llthirayn," addressed to his member, Lathm the root means 
kissing or breaking; so he would say, "O thnu who canet take her maidenhead мт 
my vonguc does away with the virginity of her mouth.” “He breached the citadel” 
(which i» usually square) "in its four corners” signifying that he utterly broke it 
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there befel the mystery! c ing which there is no enquiry: 
ef rhe 
perceived the dawn of day and ceased to say her permitted say. 





hen it was the Nine Hundred and Hinetp-fourth Hight, 


She resumed, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that while 
the Princess Dunyá cried the cry which must be cried, Merchant 
Ma'aruf abated her maidenhead and that night was one not to be 
counted among lives for that which it comprised of the enjoyment 
of the fair, clipping and dallying langue fourrée and futtering till 
the dawn of day, hen hearose and entered the Hammam whence, 
after donning a suit for sovrans suitable he betook himself to the 
King's Divan. All who were there rose to him and received him 
with honour and worship, giving him joy and invoking blessings 
upon him; and he sat down by the King's side and ute: "Where 
is the treasurer?" They answered, “Here he is, before thee,” 
and he said to him, “Bring robes of honour for all the Wazirs and 
Emirs and dignitaries and clothe them therewith.” The treasurer 
brought him all he sought and he sat giving to all who came to 
him and lavishing ws aser upon every man according to his 
station. On this wise he abode twenty days, whilst no baggage 
appeared for him nor aught else, till the treasurer was straitened 
by him to the uttermost and going in to the King, as he sat alone 
with the Wazir in Ma'aruf's absence, kissed ground between his 
hands and said, ^O King of the age, I must tell thee somewhat, 
lest haply thou blame me for not acquainting thee therewith. 
Know that the treasury is being exhausted; there is none but a 
little money left in it and in ten days more we shall shut it upon 
emptiness.” Quoth the King, “O Wazir, verily my sonin-law's 
baggage-train tarrieth long and there appeareth no news thereof.” 
The Minister laughed and said, “Allah be gracious to thee, O 
King of the age! Thou art none other but heedless with respect 





& 








lA mystery to the Author of Proverbs (xxx. 18-19), 
There be three things which are too wondrous for me, 
The way of an eagle in the nir; 
The way af a snake upon a rock; 
And the way of & man with à mad. 
t Several women have described the pain to me as much resembling the drawing of a 
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to this impostor, this liar. As thy head liveth, there is no baggagi 
for him, no, nor a burning plague to rid us of him! Nay, he hath 
but imposed on thee without surcease, so that he hath wasted 
ga aana an mande thy daughter for pa ht. How long 
King, “O Wazir, how shall we do to learn the truth of his case?"; 
and quoth the Wazir, “O King of the age, none may come at a 
man’s secret but his wife; so send for thy daughter and let her 
come behind the curtain, that I may question her of the truth of 
estate, to the intent that she may make question of him and 
acquaint us with his case.” Cried the King, “There is no harm in 
that; and as my head liveth, if it be proved that he is a liar and 
an impostor, | will verily do him die by the foulest of deaths!” 
Then he carried the Wazir into the sitting-chamber and sent for 
his daughter, who came behind the curtain, her husband being 
absent, and said, “What wouldst thou, O my father?” Said he 
"Speak with the Wazir." So she asked, “Ho thou, the Wazir, 
what is thy will?”; and he answered, “O my lady, thou must 
know that thy husband hath squandered thy father's substance 
and married thee without a dower; and he ceaseth not to promise 
us and break his promises, nor cometh there any tidings of his 
| ge; in short we would have thee inform us concerning him." 
Quoth she, “Indeed his words be many, and he still cometh and 
promiseth me jewels and treasures and costly stuffs; but I see 
nothing.” Quoth the Wazir, “O my lady, canst thou this night 
take and give with him in talk and whisper to him:—Say me soot! 

and fear from me naught, for thou art become my hushand and I 
will not transgress against thee. So tell me the truth of the matter 
and I will devise thee a device whereby thou shalt be set at rest. 
And do thou play near and far! with him in words and profess love 
to him and win him to confess and after tell us the facts of his case." 
And she answered, “O my papa, I know how I will make proof 
of him.” Then she went away and after supper her husband came 
in to her, according to his wont, whereupon Princess Dunya 














rose to him and took him under the armpit and wheedled 
him with winsomest wheedling (and all-sufficient® are woman's 
wiles whenas she would aught of men); and she ceased not 
Бары I 

! As we should say, “play fast and loose." 


du Arab. "NAhLka" lit-—thy prohibition but idiomatically used = ke it suffice 
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to caress him and beguile him with speech sweeter than the 
boney till she stole his reason; and when she saw that he alto- 
gether inclined to her, she said to him, “O my beloved, Ocoolth 
GEni eyes end fruit cf my vital Allah Hever desolate me by lees 
of thee nor Time sunder us twain me and thee! Indeed, the love 
of thee hath homed in my heart and the fire of passion hath con- 
OY ныи ы уе e EE иш 
thee. But I would have thee tell me the truth, that the 
Sethe et eto gd profit not, nor do they secure credit at all 
How long wilt thou impose upon oe father and lie to 
him? T feae lest i e affair be discovered to ши сап 
devise same device and he lay violent hands u р. 
somatutme vidi rhe füictyof the constr mashit tall belt 
кс сагыш Бай E апд, wien ass date have 
en sooth, fear not harm shall betide thee. How often wilt 
ou declare that thou art a merchant and a man of money and 
hast a luggage train? This Jong while past thou sayest, My 
baggage! my ba ! but there appeareth no sign of thy 
baggage, and visible in th face is anxiety on this account. So 
an there be no worth in thy words, tell me and I will contrive 
thee a contrivance whereby thou shalt come off safe, Inshallah!" 
He replied, "T will tell thee the truth, and then do thou whatso 
thou wilt." Rejoined she, "Speak and look thou speak soothly: for 
sooth is the ark of safety, and beware of lying, for it dishonoureth 
the liar and God-gifted is he who said :— 


"Ware that truth thou speak, albe sooth when said * Shall cause thee in 
threatened fre to fall: 

А оц зорко for most foolish he * Who shall anger his 
Lord to make friends with thrall.” 


He said, “Know, then, O my lady, that Iam no merchant and 
have no baggage, no, nor a burning plague; nay, I was but a 
cobbler in my own country and | a wife called Fatimah the 
ре , with ies there befel eed edes а 
T his story from beginning to wnhereat u 
said, “Verily, thou art clever in the practice of lying and ime 
ужен Whereto he answered, “O my lady, may Allah 
Ra гре кысма ша чыг 

oined ow, that thou im t upon my sire and 
E ee 
greed for gain he married me to thee. squanderedst 
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his wealth and the Wazir beareth thee a grudge for this. How 
many a time hath he spoken against thee to my father, saying, 
Indeed, he i stor, a liar! But my sire hearkened not to 
his say, for that i had sought me in wedlock and 1 consented not 
that he be baron and I femme. However, the time grew long- 
some upon my sire and he became straitened and said to me, 
Make himconfess, So [have made thee confessand that which was 
covered is discovered, Now my father purposeth thee a mischief 
because of this; but thou art become my husband and 1 will never 
transgress against thee. Ап I told my father what I have learnt 
from thee, he would viendo ty ac wap piis 
and that thou imposest upon Kings’ daughters and squanderest 
royal wealth: so would thine offence find with him no pardon and 
he would slay thee sans a doubt: wherefore it would be bruited 
the folk that I married a man who was liar, an im 

and this would smirch mine honour. Furthermore an kill 
io most like he will require me to wed another, and to E 
thing I will never consent; no, not though I die! So rise 
now and don a Mameluke's dress and take these fifty thousand 
dinars of my monies, and mount a swift steed and get thee toa 
ko aiithor He ni ра father doth nok seach. Then make 
thee a merchant and send me a letter by a courier who shall 
bring it privily to më that I may know in what land thou art, so 
I may send thee all my hand can attain. Thus shall thy wealth 
wax great and if my father die, I willasaq Se Sagan thon 
shalt return in respect and honour; and if we die, thou or I and 
40 to the inercy of God the Most reat; the Resamection uil 
unite us, This, then, is the rede that is right: and while we both 
abide alive and well, I will not cease to send thee letters and 
monies. eee the day neg E mt Ou ne Pere 

ight and perdition upon thy alight 0 my 
idy, | Lee thee o dus favour to bid me farewell with thine 
mbrace ' and quoth she, “No harm in that." So he 
embesced bec and kuewr box Casals after @hich be mano the 
Ghuslablution; then, donning the dress of a white slave, he bade 
the syces saddle him a Куан steed. Accordingly, they 

















1 А churaceer-aketch like that of Princess Dunya makes ample amends for a book full 
of abuse of women. Ani yet the superficial szy that none of the characters have much 
persanal individiralitsy. 

2 This is indeed one of the couch af nature which makes all the world kin; 
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saddled him a courser and he mounted and farewelling his wife, 
rode forth the city at the lst of the night, whilst all WEG reo is 
deemed him one of the Mamelukes of the Sultan going abroad on 
some business. Next morning, the King and his Wazir repaired 
to the sitting-chamber and sent for Princess Dunya who came 
behind the curtain; and her father said to her, “O my daughter, 
what sayst thou?" Said she, "I say, Allah blacken thy Wazir's 
face, because he would have blackened my face in my husband's 
eyes!" Asked the King, "How so?": and she answered, “Не 
came in to me yesterday; but, before Icould name the matter to 
him, behold, in walked Faraj the Chief Eunuch, letter in hand, 
and said:— Ten white slaves: stand under the palace window and 
have given me this letter, saying:—Kiss for us the hands of our 
lord, А t Ma'aruf, and give him this letter, for we are of his 
Mamelukes with the ba Pp and c bath resne ag that be Hani 
wedded the 's daughter, so we are come to acquaint him with 
that which befel us by the way. Accordingly I took the letter 
and read as сеа: :—From the five hundred Mamelukes to his 
EE lord Merchant Ma'aruf. But further. We give thee 
that, after thou quittedst us, the Arabs! came out upon us 
and attacked us. They were two thousand horse and we five 
hundred mounted slaves and there befel 2 mighty sore fight 
between us and them. They hindered us from the road thirty 
days daing | battle with emas this is the fede oan 
from thee. —— And Shahrazad perceived the dawn of da 
ceased saying her permitted say. 








Eben it was the Pine Hundred and Ninetp-fitth Night, 


She said, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that Princess 
Dunya said to her sire, “My husband received a letter from his 
dependents ending with:—The Arabs hindered us from the road 
ERU суз ир hE cE OF OE бешш behind time. They 

also took from us of the lugg OBE a e 
slew of us fifty Mamelukes. When the news reached my husband, 
he cried, Allah disappoint them! What ailed them to wage war 
with the Arabs for emake ct two hundred lends of merchandise 








„Аз we are in Tartary "Arabs't here meam plondering nomades, like the Permen 
"Iliyát" and other shepherd races, 


What are two hundred loads? It behoved them not to tarry on 
that account, for verily the value of the two hundred loads is only 
some seven thousand dinars. But needs must I go to them and 
hasten them. As for that which the Arabs have taken, ‘twill not 
be missed from the baggage, nor doth it weigh with mea whit, for 
I reckon it as if I had given it to them by way of an alms. Then 
he went down from me, laughing and taking no concern for the 
wastage of his wealth nor the slaughter of his slaves. As soon as 
he was I looked out from the lattice and saw the ten Mame- 
lukes who had brought him the letter, as they were moons, each 
clad in a suit of clothes worth two thousand dinars, there is not 
with my father a chattel to match one of them. He went forth 
with them to bring up his baggage and hallowed be Allah who 
hindered me from saying to him aught of that thou badest me, for 
he would have made mock of me and thee, and haply he would 
have eyed me with the eye of disparagement and hated me. But 
the fault is all with thy Wazir,’ эзген against my husband 
words that besit him not.” Replied the King, “O my daughter, 
thy husband's wealth is indeed endless and he recketh not of it: 
for, from the day he entered our city, he hath done naught but 
ive alms to the poor. Inshallah, he will speedily return with the 
iiim and good in plenty shall betide us from him." And he 
went on to appease her and menace the Wazir, being duped by 
her device. So fared it with the King; butas regards Merchant 
Ma’aruf he rode on into waste lands, perplexed and knowing not 
to what quarter he should betake him; and for the anguish of 
parting he lamented and in the pangs of passion and lovelonging 
he recited these couplets:— 
Time falsed our Union and divided who were one in tway; * And the sore 
dine AN cce Me a an 
Niine Cyes Ne er cease | r fof ng with my dear; " WI] al 
Dann ku, come to £ad and deem he Unis cg? 7 
O favour like the full moon's face of sheen, indeed I'm he * Whom thou didst 
. leave with vitali torn when faring on thy way. 
Would I had never seen thy sight, or met thee for an hour: * Since after 
sweetest taste of thee to bitters I'm a prey. 





The very cruelty of love which hates nothing so much as a rejected lover. The 
Princess, be it noted, is not If to be merely romancing, but speaking with the 
sccond sight, the clairvoyance, « perfect affection. Men seem to know very little upon 
chis subject, though every one has at times been more or less startled by the abnormal 
introvision ancl divination of things hidden which are the property and prerogative of 
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Ma‘aruf will never cease to be enthralled by Dunyá's! charms * And long live 
she albe he die whom love and longing slay, 

O brilliance, like resplendent sun of noontide, deign them heal * His heart for 
kindness! and e fie ct oci ove Say 

Would Heaven I wot an e'er the days shall deign conjoin our lots, * Join us in 
pleasant talk o' nights, in Union glad and gay: 

Shall my меа ренот лок two hearts that savour joy, and I * Strain to my 
breast the branch I saw upon the sand-hil? sway? 

O favour of full moon in sheen, never may sun o` thee * Surcease to rise from 
Eastern rim with allenlightening ray! 

I'm well content with passion-pine and all its bane and bate * For luck in love 
is evermore the butt of jealous Fate. 





And when he ended his verses, he wept with sore weeping, for 
indeed the ways were walled up before his face and death seeme 
to him better than dreeing life, and he walked on like a drunken 
man for stress of distraction, and stayed not till noontide, when 
he came to a little town and saw a plougher hard by, ploughing 
with a yoke of bulls. Now hunger was sore upon him; and he 
went up to the ploughman and said to him, “Peace be with 
thee!"; and he returned his salam and said to him, “Welcome, O 
my lord! Art thou one of the Sultan's Mamelukes?" Quoth 
Ma'aruf, "Yes;" and the other said, " Alight with me fora gu 
meal." Whereupon Ma’aruf knew him to be of the liberal and 
said to him, "O my brother, Isee with thee naught with which th 
mayst feed me: how is it, then, that thou invitestme?" Answered 
the husbandman, "O mylord, weal is well nigh.* Dismount thee 
here: the town is near hand and | will go and fetch thee dinner 
and fodder for thy stallion.” Rejoined Ma'aruf, "Since the town 
is near at hand, I can go thither as quickly as thou canst and buy 
me what I have a mind to in the bazar and eat." The peasant 
replied, “O my lord, the place is but a little village* and there is 
no bazar there, neither selling nor buying. So I conjure thee by 
Allah, alight here with me and hearten my heart, and I will run 
thither and return to thee in haste." Accordingly he dismounted 











VThe name of the Princess meaning “The World,” not unusual amongst Moslem 


3 Another pun upon his name, "Маал" 
3 АгаЬ. “Naki,” the mound of pure sand which delights the суе of the Badawi leaving 
a town. See vol. i. 217, for the lines and explanation in Night cmlxiv. vol, ix. p. 250. 
parmis "I will soon fetch thee food." To say this bluntly might have brought 
misfortune, 
PArab. "Kafr" — a village in Egypt and Syria z.g. Capernaum (Kafr Nahum). 


and the Fellah left him and went off to the village, юк пт 
for bim whilst Ma'aruf sat awaiting him. Presently he said 
himself, ` 'T have taken this poor man away from bis work; but I 
will arise and plough in his stead, till he come back, to make up 
for having hindered him from his work." “Then he took the 
рол and stating the bulls, lot E: 
ckagainstsomething and the 
on, but they could pot move te plo 
an nding it ca tina 1 i 
үзер Чан the size of the 
nether millstone. He strave at the stone till he pulled it from its 
lace, when there appeared beneath it a souterrain with a stair. 
Presently he descended the flight of steps and came to a place 
like a Hammam, with four daises, the first full of gold, from floor to 
roof, the second full of emeralds and pearls and coral also from 
ground to ceiling: the third of jacinths and rubies and turquoises 
and the fourth of diamonds and all manner preciousest 
stones. At the upper end of the place stood a ooffer. of clearest 
crystal, full of union-gems each the size of a walnut, and upon the 
coffer lay a casket SERO the ea ста lemon. When he saw 
this, he marvelled and rejoiced with joy exceeding and said to 
himself, "I wonder what is in this em So he opened it and 
found therein a seal-ring of gold, whereon were graven names and 
talismans, as they were the tracks of creeping ants. He rubbed 
the ring and behold, a voice said, "Adsum! Here am L at th 
service, O my lord! Ask and it shall be given unto thee. Wilt 
raise a city or ruin a capital or kill a king or dig a river- 
channel or aught of the kind? Whatso thou seekest, it shall 
come to pass, eroe ре King nt A Hun Latator ok day 
and night." Ma'aruf asked, “O creature of my lord, who and 
what art thou?”; and the other answered, "D am the slave of 
this seal-ring standing in the service of him who possesseth it 
Whatsoever he seeketh, that’ accomplish far kimcand T have po 
excuse in neglecting that he biddeth me do; because I am Sultan 
over twoand-seventy tribes of the Jon; each twoand-seventy 
thousand in number every one of which thousand ruleth over a 
thousand Marids, each Marid over a thousand Ifrits, each Ifrit 
Gres 8 shousand Satene and cach Satan oveta thousand Jio: and 
they are all under command of me and may not gainsay me. As 














! He has all the bonhomic of the Cairene and will do a kindness whenever he can. 
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for me, 1 am spelled to this seal-ring and may not thwart whoso 
holdeth it Lo! thou hast gotten hold of it and Iam become thy 
slave; so ask what thou wilt, for I hearken to thy word and 
obey thy bidding; and if thou have need of me at any time, by 
land or by sea rub the signet-ring and thou wilt find me with thee. 
But beware of rubbing it twice in sui | ilt con- 
sume me with the fire of the names graven thereon: and thus 
wouldst thou lose me and after me. Now I have ac 
quainted thee with my case and —the Peace — —And Shahrazad 
perceived the dawn of day and ceased to say her permitted say. 











When it was the Sine Dundred and Ninetp-sixth Night, 


She continued, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that when 
the Slave of the Signetring acquainted Ma'aruf with his case, 
the Merchant asked him, “What is thy name?" and the P 
answered, "My name i Abú alsa ádát." Quoth Ma'arut, ^ 

Abi al Sa"édat what is this place and who er anted thee in this 
casket?™: pe quum he, “O my lord, this is a treasure called the 
Hoard of dd son of Ad, him who the base of ‘Many- 
columned Iram laid, the like of which in the lands was never 
made. I] was his slave in his lifetime and this is his seal-ring 
which he laid up in his treasure; but it hath fallen to thy lot^ 
Ma'aruf enquired, "Canst thou transport that which is in this 
hoard to the surface of the earth?"; be Tus lied, "Yes! 
Nothing were easier." Said Ma aruf, " Y pee leave 
naught." Sothe s dee oe with his hand t tó the ground, which 
clave asunder, and he sankand was absenta little while. Presently, 
there c ıe forth young boys of grace, and fair of face bearing 
aiden, baskets filled with gold which they emptied out and gaing 
away, returned with more; nor did they cease to transport the 
gold and jewels, tll ere an hour had sped they said, "Naught is 
eft in the hoard." Tord, thou seest that we have brought: said 
to Ma'aruf, "O my lord seest that we have brought forth 
allthatwasinthehoard." Ma'arufasked "Who be these beautiful 

















Nie, the Father of Prosperities: pron. Aboosa'Ádát; as in the Tale of Hasan of 
Bassorah. 
3? Koran baxir. “The Daybreak" which also mentions Thamad and Pharaoh. 
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boys?” and the Jinni answered, “They are my sons. This 
matter merited not that I should muster for it the Marids, where- 
fore my sons have done thy desire and are honoured by such 
service. So ask what thou wilt beside this." Quoth Ma’aruf, 
_ Canst thou bring me he-mules and chests and fill the chests with 
the treasure and load them on the mules?” Quoth Abd al- 
Sa'ádát, "Nothing easier," and cried a great cry; whereupon his 
sons presented themselves before him, to the number of eight 
hundred, and he said to them, “Let some of you take the semblance 
of he-mules and others of muleteers and handsome Mamelukes, the 
like of the least of whom is not found with any of the Kings; and 
others of you be transmewed to muleteers, and the rest to menials.” 
So seven hundred of them changed themselves into bát-mules and 
other hundred took the shape of slaves. Then Abii al-Sa’4dit 
hands and he commanded some of them to assume the aspect of 
horses saddled with saddles of gold crusted with jewels. And 
when Ma’aruf saw them do as he bade he cried, “Where be the 
chests?” They brought them before him and he said, “Pack the 
gold and the stones, each sort by itself." So they packed them 
and loaded three hundred hemules with them. Then asked 
Ma‘aruf, “O Abú al-Sa'ádát, canst thou bring me some loads of 
costly stuffs?": and the Jinni answered, “Wilt thes have Egyptian 
stuffs or Syrian or Persian or Indian or Greek?" Ma'aruf said, 
E me an hundred loads of each kind, on five hundred mules;" 





and Abá alSa'ádát, "O my lord accord me delay that I ma 
dispose my Marids for this and send a company of them to e 
country to fetch an hundred loads of its stuffs and then take the 
form of he-mules and return, carrying the stuffs.” Ma'aruf 
uired, "What time dost thou want?"; and Abü al-SaAdát 
replied, “The time of the blackness of the night, and day shall not 
dawn ere thou have all thou desirest." Said Ma'aruf, "I grant 
thee this time," and bade them pitch him a pavilion. So they 
itched it and he sat down therein and they brought him a table 
- Then said Abü alSa'ádát to him, “O my lord, tarry 
thou in this tent and these my sons shall guard thee: so fear 
thou nothing; for I go to muster my Marids and despatch them 
to do thy desire.” So saying, he departed, leaving Ma'aruf 
seated in the pavilion, with the table before him and the Tinni's 
sons attending upon him, in the guise of slaves and servants and 
suite. And while he sat in this state behold, up came the husband- 
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man, with a great porringer of lentils! and a nose-bag full of 
barley and seng the pavilion pitched and the Mamelukes stand- 
ing, hands upon breasts, thought that the Sultan was come and 
had halted on that stead. So he stood open-mouthed and said in 
himself, “Would I had killed a couple of chickens and fried them 
red with clarified cow-butter for the Sultan!” And he would 
have turned back to kill the chickens as a regale for the Sultan; 
but Ma'aruf saw him and cried out to him and said to the 
Mamelukes, “Bring him hither.” So they brought him and his 
porringer of lentils before Ma'aruf, who said to him, "What is 
this?” Said the peasant, "This is thy dinner and thy horse's 
fodder! Excuse me, for I thought not that the Sultan would 
come hither; and, had I known that, I would have killed a 
couple of chickens and entertained him in goodly guise." Quoth 
Ma aruf, "The Sultan is not come. I am his son-in-law and I 
ras vexed with him. However he hath sent his officers to 
make his peace with me, and now J am minded to return to 
city. But thou hast made me this ee пее without knowing 
me, and I accept it from thee, lentils though it be, and will not 
eat save of thy cheer.” Accordingly he bade him set the porringer 
amiddlemost the table and ate of it his sufficiency, whilst the 
Fellah filled his belly with those rich meats. Then Ma aruf washed 
his hands and gave the Mamelukes leave to eat; so they fell upon 
the remains of the meal and ate; and, when the porringer was 
empty, he filled it with gold and gave it to the peasant, saying, 
"Carry this to thy dwelling and come to me in the city, and I 
will entreat thee with honour.” Thereupon the peasant the 
poring ‘full of gold and returned to the village, driving the bulls 

fore him and deeming himself akin to the King. Meanwhile, 
they brought Ma'aruf girls of the Brides of the Treasure,* who 
smote on instruments of music and danced before him, and he 
passed that night in joyance and delight, a night not to be 
reckoned among lives. Hardly had dawned the day when there 
arose a Git cloud of dust which presently lifting, discovered 
seven hundred mules laden with stuffs and attended ty muleteers 
and baggage-tenders and cresset-bearers. With them came Abi 
al-Sa'ádát, riding on a she«mule, in the guise of a caravan-leader, 





Vin Egypt the cheapest and poorest ОЁ food, never seen at a hotel table d'háte. 
TThe beautiful girls who guard ensorcelled hoards: See vol. vi. 109. 
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and before him was a travelling-litter, with four corner-terminals! 
Уак тей gold. set with gems. When Abú al-Sa'adát came 
up tothe tent, hedismountedand kissing theearth, saidto Ma'aruf, 
“O my lord, thy desire hath been doné to the uttermost and i in 
the litter is a treasure-suit which hath not its match among Kings’ 
raiment: so don it and mount the litter and bid us do wine thou 
wilt.” Quoth Ma'aruf, “O Abd al-Sa‘adat, I wish thee to go ta 
the city of Ikhtiyan al-Khutan and present thyself to my father- 
in-law the King; and Ohara i baba meter saab зве они 
mortal courier; and quoth he, “To hear isto obey." So Ma'aruf 
wrote a letter to the Sultan and sealed it and Abá al-Sa'ádát took 
É ча" set out with it; and when he arrived, he found the King 
“O Wazir, indeed my heart is concerned for my son-in- 

wadi L fear lest the Arahen ahan Ыш. Would Heaven ] wot 
whither he was bound, that I might have followed him with the 
troops! week he had told me his destination!” Said the 





Wazr, "Allah be merciful to thee for this thy heedlessness! As 
thy head liveth, the ight saw that we were awake to him and 
feared dishonour and fled, for he is nothing but an impostor, a 


Har.” And Tin ie King dR may a 
kissing ground before wished t glory and 
prosperity and length of life. Asked the: "Who art thou 
and what is thy business?" "T am a courier," answered the feet 
“and thy son-in-law who is come with the baggage sendeth me to 
thee with a letter, and here itis!" So he took the letter and read 
therein these words, ° "After salutations galore to our uncle? the 








glorious King! Know that I am at hand with the ba mage e-train: 
so come thou forth to meet me with the troops.” Cried the King, 
“Allah blacken thy brow, O Wazir! How ofte wilt tou defame 


my sonin-law's name and call him liar and impostor? Behold, 
he is come with the baggage-train and thou art naugh t buta 
traitor.” The Minister hun his head ground-wards in and 

usi lied. ' kee i fal a 
the aggage and because I feared the 
astê The King exclaimed, "O 








LArsh. "Asákir," thë ornamenta of litters, which are either plain balls of metal or 
tapering cones | оп crescents or on balls and crescents. Sec in Lans (M. E. chape 
rriv.) the sketch of the Muhmal. 

2 Ага, "Алу = father’s brother, courteously used for “father-intaw,” which 
suggest having slept with his daughter, and which i» indeeent in writing. Thus by a 
pleasant Bction the husband represents himself as having married his first cousin. 
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traitor, what are my riches! Now thathit Songas Oe e 
will give me great plenty in their stead.’ 
the cityand gaing into his daughter, said to her, "Good news for = 
thee! Thy husban d will be here anon with his baggage; for be 
hath sent mea letter to that effect and here am I now going forth 
to mect him.” The Princess Dunyá marvelled at this and said in 
herself, “This is a wondrous thing! Was he laughing at me and 
mock of me, or had hea mind to try me, when be told me 
thathewasa uper? But Alhamdolillah, Glory to God, for that 
I failed not of my duty to him!" On this wise fared it in the 
Palace; but as regards Merchant Ali, the Cairene, when he saw 
the decoration the city and asked the cause thereof, they said 
to him, “The baggage- train of Merchant Ma'aruf, the King's son- 
in-law, is come." Said he, SAT a A ig What a calamity 
is this man! He came to me, fleein | from his wife, and he was 
man. Whence then should he get a baggage 








a poor ‘train? But 
haply this is a device which the King's daughter hath contrived 
for him, fearing his disgrace, and Kings are not unable to do any- 
thing. Dar caine Nin In Ne ae ee ears 
him to public shame!"——-And Shahrazad p | the da 
of day and ceased saying her permitted say. 





When it wasg the Hine Bundred and Hinety-seventh Hight, 


She pursued, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that when 
Merchant Ali asked the cause of the decorations, told him 
the truth of the case; so he blessed Merchant Ma'aruf and cried, 
"May Allah Almighty veil his fame and not bring him to public 
shame!" And all the merchants rejoiced and were glad for that 
they would get their monies. T the King assembled his 
troops and rode forth, whilst Abá al-Sa ádát returned to Ma'aruf 

uainted him with the delivering of the letter. Quoth 
uf, “Bind on the loads; and when they had done so, he 
donned the treasure-suit and mounting the litter became a 
thousand times greater ond mote majestic than the King, Then 
he set forward; Sut. —— he had gone half-way, behold, the 
Rig st i with the troops, an einr bim ring i the 








liz. w calamity to the enemy: see voL ii. 87 and passim. 
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Takhtrawan and clad in the dress aforesaid, threw himself upon 
him and saluted him, and giving him joy of his safety, greetec 
him with the greeting of peace. Then all the Lords of the land 
saluted him and it was made manifest that he had spoken the 
truth and that in him there was no lie. Presently he entered the 
city in such state procession as would have caused the gall-bladder 
of the lion to burst! for envy and the traders presse ар юш 
and kissed his hands, whilst Merchant Ali said tohim, “Thou hast 
played off this trick and it hath prospered to thy hand, O Shaykh 
of Impostors! But thou deservest it and may Allah the Most 
High increase thee of His bounty !"; whereupon Ma'aruf laughed. 
Then he entered the palace and sitting down on the throne said, 
"Carry the loads of gold into the treasury of my uncle the King 
and bring me the bales of cloth." So they brought them to him 
and opened them before him, bale after bale, till they had unpacked 
the seven hundred loads, whereof he chose out the best and said, 
"Bear these to Princess Dunyá that she may distribute them 
among her slave-girls; and carry her also this coffer of jewels, 
that she may divide them among her handmaids and eunuchs." 
Then he proceeded to make over to the merchants in whose debt 
he was stuffs by way of payment for their arrears, giving him 








whose due was a thousand, stuffs worth two thousand or more: 
after which he fell to distributing to the poor and needy, whilst 
the e on with greedy eyes and could not hinder him: 
nor did he cease largesse till he had made an end of the seven 
apportion amongst them emeralds and rubies and pearls and coral 
and other jewels by handsful, without count, till the King said to 
him, "Enough of this giving, O my son! There is but little left 
of the baggage” But he said, "I have plenty." Then indeed, 
his good faith was become manifest and none could give him the 
lie; and he had come to reck not of giving, for that the Slave of 
the Seal-ring brought him whatsoever he sought. Presently, the 
treasurer came in to the King and said, "O King of the age, the 
treasury is full indeed and will not hold the rest of the loads. 
Where shall we lay that which is left of the gold and jewels?" 
And he assigned to him another place. for the 





nincess 





, * Both texts read "Asad" (lon) and Lane accepts it: there is no reason to change 
it for "Hásil" (Envir) the Lion being the Sultan of the Beasts and the most 
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E EE DES Real 
and said in herself, “Would I wot how came he by all this 
wealth!" In like manner the traders rejoiced in that which he 
had given them and blessed him; whilst Merchant Adi marvelled 
and said to himself, “I wonder how he hath lied and swindle 
that he hath gotten him all these treasures? Had they come 
fróm tbe Kings deuphter, he had not wasted them on this wise! 
But how excellent is his saying who said:— 


Wise the Kis King giveth, in reverence pause * And venture not to enquire 


Allah gives His gifts unto whom He will * So respect and abide by His 
Holy Laws! 


So far concerning him; but as regards the King, he also marvelled 
with passing marvel at that which he saw of Ma'aruf's generosity 
and open-handedness in the largesse of wealth. Then the Mer- 
chant went in to his wife, who met him, smiling and laughing- 
lipped and kissed his hand, saying, CORE thou mock me or 
thou a mind to prove me with th ving:—1lama poor man and 
a fugitive from my wife? P: be Allah for that 1 failed not of 
my duty to thee! For thou art my beloved and there is none 
dearer to me than thou, whether thou be rich or poor. But I 
ee have thee tell me what didst thou design by these words.” 
Said Ma'arut, “I wished to prove thee and see whether thy love 
were sincere or for the sake of wealth and the greed of worldly 
good. But now “tis become manifest to me that thine affection is 
sincere and as thou art a true woman, so welcome to thee! I know 
thy worth." Then he went apart into a place by himself and 
rubbed the sealring, whereupon Abu al/Sa'adat presented himself 
and said to him, ' Adsum: at thy service! Ask what thou wilt.” 
Quoth Ma’ aruf, ` ' want a treasure-suit and treasure-trinkets for 
my wife, including a necklace of forty unique jewels." Quoth the 
Jinni, “To hear is to obey," and зори him what he sought, 
whereupon Ma'aruf dismissed carrying the dress and 
ornaments in to his wife, laid them before her and said, “Take 
these and put them on and welcome!" When she saw this, her 
wits fled for joy, and she found among the ornaments a pair of 
anklets of gold set with jewels of the handiwork of the magicians, 

















VThe Cairene knew his fellow Cairene and was not to be taken in by him. 
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and bracelets and earrings and a belt! such as no money could 
buy. So she donned the dress and ornaments and said to Ma'aruf, 
“O my lord, I will treasure these up for holidays and festivals. 

But he answered, “Wear them always, for | have othersin plenty.” 
And when she put them on and her women beheld her, they 
rejoiced and bussed his hands. Then he left them and gain 
apart by himself, rubbed the seal-ring whereupon its slave appeared 
and he said to him, "Bring me an hundred suits of apparel, with 
their ornaments of gold.” “Hearing and obeying,” answered Abu 
al-Sa’adat and brought him the hundred suits, each with its orna- 
ments wrapped up within it. Ma'aruf took them and called aloud 
to the slave-girls, who came to him and he gave them each a suit: 
so they donned them and became like the black-eyed girls of 
Paradise, whilst the Princess Dunya shone amongst them as the 
moon among the stars. One of the handmaids told the King of 
this and he came in to his daughter and saw her and her women 
dazzling all who beheld them; whereat he wondered with passing 
wonderment. Then he went out and calling his Wazir, said to 
him, “O Wazir, such and such things have happened; what sayst 
thou now of this affair?” Said he, “O King of the age, this be 
no merchant's fashion; for a merchant keepeth a piece of linen 
by him for ar and selleth it not but at a profit. How should 
a merchant have generosity such as this generosity, and whence 
should he get the like of these monies and jewels, of which but a 
slight matter is found with the Kings? So should loads 
thereof be found with merchants? Needs must there be a cause 
for this; but, an thou wilt hearken to me, I will make the truth of 
the case manifest to thee," Answered the King, “O Wazir, I will 
do thy bidding.” Rejoined the Minister, “Do thou foregather 
with thy son-in-law and make a show of affect to him and talk 
with him and say:—O my son-in-law, I have a mind to go, Land 
thou and the Wazir but no more, toa flower-garden that we ma 

take our pleasure there. When we come to the garden, we will 
set on the table wine, and I will ply him therewith and campe 

him to drink: fa wakeh Bie hall faie drunken, he will lose his 








P Arsb. "Hizim'": Lane resda "Khizim" — a nose-rng for which ses uppemdix ro 
Lane’s M. E. The untrained European eye dislikes these decorations and there ia 
certainly no beauty in the hoops which Hindu women. insert through the nostrils, 
camel-fashton, as if to receive the cord-arting bridle. But a drap-pearl hanging to the 
septum ch et least os pretty as the heavy pendants by which some European women 

then their cars, 
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reason and his judgment will forsake him. Then we will question 
him of the truth ai his case and he will discover to us his secrets, 


for wine is a traitor and Allah-gifted is he who said:— 


When we drank the wine, and it crept its way * To the place of Secrets, I 
cried, "O stay!" 

In my fear lest its influence stint my wits * And my frends spy matters 
that hidden By. 


JOE Ld UE P s sS O sm 
deal with him as we will; because I fear for thee the consequences 

of this his present fashion: haply he will covet the kingshi p and 
win over the see by generosity and lavishing money x 80 
depose thee nl takes Yer rim eri. “ "True," answered 
the King.———And Shahrazad perceived the dawn of day and 
нарат 


When it twas the Aine Hundred and HNinety-cighth Night, 


She resumed, It hath reached me, Oauspici King. that when the 
Wazir devised this device the King said to him, * ou hast spoken 
sooth !""; and they passe the night on this agreement. And when 
morning morrowed the King went forth and sat in the guest- 
chamber, when lo, and behold! the grooms and serving-men came 
in ae him in dismay. Quoth he, “What hath en you?"; 
oth they, "O King of thea e, the Syces curried the horses 
and aed does them and the he-mules which brought the baggage: 
but, when we arose in the morning, we found that thy son-in-law’s 
Mamelukes had stolen the horses and mules. We searched the 
stables, but found neither horse nor mule; so we entered the 
lodging of the Mamelukes and found none there, nor know we 
how they fled." The King marvelled at this, unknowing that the 
horses and Mamelukes were all Ifrits, the subjects of the Slave 
of the Spell, and asked the grooms, “O accursed bos could a thou- 
sand beasts and five hundred slaves and servants flee without your 
knowledge?" Answered they, "We know not how it happened," 
and he cried, "Go; and when vour lord cometh forth of the H 
tell him the case." So they went out from before the King and 
sat down bewildered, QU MEME cime out aod, det them 
enquired of them, "hat utiy be tle matter?" 
told him all that had Baspeoedatd he said, “What is their: 
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that ye should be concerned for them? Wend your ways.” And 
beta ghihg anu was ii AOL АПК grieved concerning the 
case; whereupon the King look the Wazir's face and said 
to him, "What manner of man is this, with whom wealth is of no 
worth? Needs must there be a reason for this?” Then they 
talked with bim awhile and the King said to him, “O my son-in- 
law, I have a mind to go, I, thou and the Wazir, to a rden, 
where we may divert ourselves." " No harm in that," said аги 
So they went forth toa flower-garden, wherein every sort of fruit 
was of kinds twain and its waters were flowing and its trees 
towering and its birds carolling. There they entered a pavilion, 
whose sight did away sorrow from the soul, and sat talking, whilst 
the Minister entertained them with rare tales and uoted merry 

quips and muirth-provoking sayings and Ma‘arut attentively 
tied, till ‘the ае oE dinner came, when they set on a tray 
бй пй ип А шоп сї. Wine When they had eaten and 
washed hands, the Wazir filled the cup and gave it to the King, 
who drank it off; then he filled a second and handed it to 
Ma’aruf, saying, Take фе сор об фе ЧНО to which Reason 
boweth neck in reverence." Quoth Ma'aruf, "What is this, O 
Wazir?”; and quoth he, “This is the grizzled’ virgin and the 
oli atd ойо kent at hane ас ісу оаа ассо 
saith the poet:— 


The feet of sturdy Miscreants* went trampling heavy tread, * And she hath 
taen a vengeance dire on every Arab’s head, 

A Kafr youth like fulleat moon in darkness hands her round * Whose eyne. are 
strongest cause of am by him inapiritéd. 


And Allabegifted is he who ssid:— 
"Tis as if wine and he who bears the bowl, * Rising to show ber charms 


for man to see, 


Wie dS GUN "Sun whose face the moon * Of night adorned with stars 
of Gemini. 


LArsh, "Shumtá," one of the many names of wine, thé "apeckled" all to the 
bubbles which dance upon the freshly filles! cup. Do 

Bis, с These “merry quips” strongly suggest the dismal toasts of our not 
remote ances 

® Arab. "АЛЫ" plur. of "'Ilj" and rendered by Lane “the stout foreign infidels.” 
The next line alludes tu the cupbearer who was generally a alave and a non-Moslem. 

“As if it were a bride, See vol. wii. 198. The stars of Jaurá (Gemini) are the cup- 
bearer's eyes. 
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So subtle is her essence it would seem * Through every limb like 
course of soul runs she. 


And how excellent is the saying of the poet:— 
рс пире апо fill Maon of tightese tee Nar die бы un apas B 
I nig арун Бо ан bow down + Wigana, which bowed from 





And that of another :— 
rough every joint of them as runs * The surge of health returning to 


It runs th 





And yet another:— 
I marvel at its pressers, how they died * And left us aqua ite—lymph of life! 


And yet goodlier is the saying of Abu Nowas:— 
uw oc Pr AM 


сш 

And ging die To bon the wold dite Net save in whatso 
way they please, their hearts shall wrin 

From head of Comnted? lass begarbed like yarded lad,‘ * Wencher and Tribe 
of Lot alike enamouring, | | 

She comes: and say to him who dares claim lore of love * Something hast 
teamt but stilt there's many another thing, 


But best of all is the saying of Ibn al-Mu'tazz’:— 








lfe. light-coloured wine. 

1 The usual homage to youth and beauty. 

8 Alluding to the cup. 

à Here Abu Nowas whose iios uidit pulcro m kemah mra peni ka ИПИНЕ ОШ 
"Ghul&miyah" or girl dressed like boy to act cupbezrer. Civilieation has everyw 
=i ea fertum (cuisiner ean: 
who often opens the door. 

! Abdallah; ibn al-Mu'tzzz, son of AL-Mu'tazz bi "lah, the. th Abbaside, and great- 

great-grandson of Haran al-Rashid. Не жаз опе of the most renowned poets of the 
third century (AH) and died A.D. 908, strangled by the partisans of his nephew 
Al-Muktadir b) “Iah; 18th Abbamde. 


hight Abdin* drop and drip of railing rain: 

shows her blaze,’ ere the bird n: 

And the voices of the monks that with chants awoke the walls * Black-frocked 
shavelings ever wont the cup amorn to drain." | 

"Mid the throng how many fair with languour-kohl d eyes* * And lidsenfolding 
lovely orbs where black on white was lain, 

In secret cime to &e me by shirt of night disguised * In terror and in caution 

| TER diat | 

Then I rose and spread my cheek like a carpet on his path * In homage, and 

Buque se Ma Qanqa лига e 

ut thr ing disgrace rose the t in the sk Ше the paring of a 
sil yet the АЕ юш тиер фаш: | 

Then happened whatso happened: | disdain to kiss and tell * So deem of us 
thy best and with queries never mell. | 


And gifted of God is he who saith:— 


In the morn | am richest of men * And in joy at good news I start up 
Far 1 look on the liquid gold* * And I measure it out by the cup. 


And how goodly is the saying of the poet:— 
By Allah, this is th’ only alchemy * All said of other science false we 
ee naga o че лоас gcc ERED 


2 





And that of another:— 
The glasses are heavy when empty brought * Till we charge them all with 
Then so light are they that to fly they're fain * As bodies lightened by soul 





| Jazirat iba Omar, an isand and town on the Tigris north of Momi. "Some 
тыр of oe реет from E € (з A quoted, substitute ElMutireh, a 
village near £ га {а town on the "igna, 60 miles north of Baghdad), for El-Jezis 

he Convent of Abdun on the cast bank-of the Tigris ite the Jerirah was « 

called from a statesman who caused it to be bailt, For = variant of s lines eis 
Khallikan, vol; ii. 42; here we miss “the ahady groves of Al-Matirah,” 
" fign. c Gam the white blaze on а horee’s brow. In Ibn Khallikan the bird 
O A Arab. “Tåy'i" = thirsty used with Jåy'i = hungry. 

*Lit "Eshl'l with Ghunj" for which we have no better word than “coquetry.” 
pur se vol v. 80. It coresponda with the Latin crissare foe women вай. сетете 
ur mrn. 


tiz. gold-coloured wine, ae the Vino d'Oro. 
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— honour waste: 

Bury me, when I'm dead, by side of vine © Whose veins shall moisten 
hones in : 


Nor bury me in wold and ‘wild, for I * Dread only after death no 
wine to taste. ! 





And he ceased not to egg him on to the drink, naming to him 
such of the virtues of wine as he thought well and reciting to him 
what occurred to him of poetry and pleasantrieson the subject, till 
Ma'aruf addressed himself to sucking the CIN and cared no 
cap lel aught else. The Wazir ceased not to fill for him and he 
to drink and enjoy himself and make merry, till his wits wandered 
and he could not distinguish right from wrong. When the Minis- 
ter saw that drunkenness had attained in him to utterest and the 
Ma'aruf, ladmire whence thou gottest these jewels whose like the 
Kings of the Chosroés possess not! Inall our lives never saw we 
a merchant that had heaped up riches like unto thine or more 
generous than thou, for thy doings are the doings of Kings and 
not merchants’ doings. Wherefore, Allah upon thee, do thou 
acquaint me with this, that I may know thy rank and condition.” 
And he went on to test him with questions and cajole him, till 
Ma’aruf, being reft of reason, said to him, “I'm neither merchant 
nor King,” and told him his whole story from first to last. Then 
said the Wazir, “I conjure thee by Allah, O my lord Ma'aruf, 
show us the ring, that we may see its make." So, in his drunken- 
ness; he pulled off the ring and said, "Take it and look upon it." 
The Minister took it and turning it over, said, “If I rub it, will 





! Compare the charming song of Aby Mijde translated from the German of Dr. Weil 
in Bohn's Edit. of Ockley (p- 149), 
When the Desth-angel coameth mine eyes to close, 
Dig my grave "mid the vines on the hill's fair side; 
For theugh deep in earth may my bones repose, 
The Juice of the grape shall their food provide. 
Ah, bury me not in & barren land, 
Or Death will appear to me dread and drear! 
While fearless T'I wait what be hath in hand 
An the scent of the vineyard my spirit cheer. 
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its slave appear?” Replied Ma’‘aruf, “Yes. Rub it and he will 
appear to thee, and do thou divert thyself with the sight of him.” 
Thereupon the Wazir rubbed the ring and behold forthright ap 
peared the Jinni and said, “Adsum, at thy service, O my lord! 
Ask and it shall be given to thee. Wilt thou ruin à city or raise 
a capital or kill a king? Whatso thou seekest, I will do for thee, 
sans fai" The Wazir pointed to Ma'aruf and said, "Take up 
yonder wretch and cast him down in the most desolate of desert 
lands, where he shall find nothing to eat nor drink, so he may die 
of hunger and perish miserably, and nane know of him.” Accord- 
ingly, the Jinni snatched him upand flew with him betwixt heaven 
and earth, which when Ma'aruf saw, he made sure of destruction 
and wept and said, “O Abu al-Sa'adat, whither goest thou with 
me?" Replied the Jinni, “I go to cast thee down in the Desert 
rtir O ill-bred wight of gross wits. Shall one have the like 
this talisman and give it to the folk to gaze at? Verily, thou 
deservest that which hath befallen thee; and but that I fear Allah, 
I would let thee fall from a height of a thousand fathoms, nor 
shouldst thou reach the earth, till the winds had torn thee to 
shreds.” Mla'aruf was silent! and did not again bespeak him till 
he reached the Desert Quarter and casting him down there, went 
away and left him in that horrible place ——And Shahrazad per- 
ceived the dawn of day and ced. saying her permitted say. 








When it was the Nine Hundred and Minety-ninth Might, 


She said, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that the Slave 
of the Seal-ring eee Ma'aruf and Saat him dosa in the Desert 
Quarter where he left him and went his ways. So much con- 
cerning him; butreturningtothe Wazir who wasnow in possession 
ot the talisman, he said to the King, "How deemest thou now? 
Did I not tell thee that this fellow was a liar, an impostor, but 
thou wouldst not credit me?" Replied the King, "Thou wast in 








"Arab. "Rub'a alKharíb" ig Tbn al-Wardi Central Afri th of the Ni 
sources, one of the nchest megpons in the world. Here it ро dhadi to the abe 
akhil ar T: Arabian Desert: for which see Night delaxvi. In rhetoric it is 
tengang aana üb'a Maskán," or populsted fourth of the wori, the reat being 
TThis is the noble resignation of the Mos! What a dialogue would 
been ina European book between man and devill a d m 
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the right, O my Wazir, Allah grant thee weal! But give me the 
eee I may solace myself with the sight.” The Mint 

looked at him angrily and spat in his face, saying, “О lack-wits, 
how shall I give it to thee and abide thy servant, after I am 
become thy master? But I will spare thee no more on life." Then 
he rubbed the seal-ring and said to the Slave, “Take up this ill- 
mannered churl and cast him down by his son-in-law the swindler- 
man.” So the Jinni took him up and flew off with him, where- 
upon quoth the King to him, "O creature of my Lord, what is my 
crime?" Abu al-Sa’adat replied, “That wot I not, but my master 
hath commanded me and 1 cannot cross whoso hath compas 

the enchanted ring.” Then he flew on with him, till he came to 
the Desert Quarter and, cat Кин Чой е па са 
Ma’aruf left him and returned. The King hearing Ma’aruf weep- 
ing, went up to him and acquainted him with his case; and they 
sat weeping over that which had befallen them and found neither 
meat nor drink. Meanwhile the Minister, after driving father-in- 
law and son-in-law from the country, went forth from the garden 
and summoning all the troops held a Divan, and told them what 
he had done with the King and Ma'aruf and acquainted them 
with the affair of the talisman, adding, “Unless ye make me Sultan 
over you, I will bid the Slave of the Seal-ring take you up one and 
all and cast you down in the Desert Quarter where you shall die 
of hunger and thirst." They replied, "Do us no damage, for we 
iccept thee as Sultan over us and will not anywise gainsay thy 
bidding.” So they agreed, in their own despite, to his being 
Sultan over them, and he bestowed on them robes of honour, 
seeking all he had a mind to of Abu al-Sa’adat, who brought it to 
him forthwith. Then he sat down on the throne and the troops 
did homage to him; and he sent to Princess Dunya, the King’s 
daughter, saying, "Make thee ready, for 1 mean to come in unto 
thee this night, because I long for thee with love." When she 
heard this, she wept, for the case of her husband and father was 
grievous to her, and sent to him saying, "Have patience with me 
till my period of widowhood! be ended: then draw up thy contract 











Аза, "Ааа" the period of four months and ten days which must elapse 
before she could legally marry again, Bur thin was a palpable wile: she was not sure 
of her husband's death and he had not divorced her; so that althoogh a "grass widow,” 
p Snaps: as the Germans say, she could not wed again either with or without 
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of marriage with me and go in to me according tolaw." But he 
sent back to say to her, “I know neither period of widowhood nor 
to delay have Ia mood; and I need not a contract nor know I 
lawful from unlawful; but needs must I goin unto thee this night.” 
She answered him saying, ''So be it, then, and welcome to thee"; 
but this was a trick on Ber part. When the answer reached the 
Wazir, he rejoiced and his breast was broadened, for that he was 
passionately in love with her. He bade set food before all the 
olk, saying, “Eat; this is my bride-feast; for I purpose to go in 
to the Princess Dunya this night." Quoth the Shaykh al-Islam, 
“Tt is not lawful for thee to go in unto her till her days of widow’ 
be ended and thou have drawn up thy contract of marriage 
with her." But he answered, “I know neither days of widowhood 
nor other period; so multiply not words on me.” The Shaykh 
al-Islam was silent,’ fearing his mischief, and said to the troops, 
“Verily, this man is a Kafir, a Miscreant, and hath neither creed 
nor religious conduct.” As soon as it was evenfall, he wentin to 
her and found her robed in her richest raiment and decked with 
her goodliest adornments. When she saw him, she came to meet 
him, laughing and said, “A blessed night! But hadst thou slain 
my father and my husband, it had been more to my mind.” And 





he said, "There is no help but Islay them." Then she made him 
sit down and рир to jest with him and make show of love 
ion Diode smiling in his face so that his reason fled: but 
she cajoled him with her caning ex cunning only that she might 
get possession of the ring and change his joy into calamity on the 
mother of his farehead ? nor did she deal thus with him but after 
the rede of him who said':— 


I attained by my wits * What no sword had obtained, 
And return wi the spoils * Whose sweet pluckings I gained. 


When he saw her caress him and smile upon him, desire surged 
in him and БЕ Кеө бет. сак од = but, wien be 
approached her, she drew away from him and burst into tears, 








VHere the silence is of cowardice and the passage is a Bing at the "tme aerring" 
: the Olma, a favorite theme, like “banging the bishops" amongst certain 

* Arab, "Umm akrama,” the poll, crown of the head, here the place where a calamity 
coming down from heaven would first alight. 

! From Al.-Harin (Lane): the lines are excellent. 
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saying, “O my lord, seest thou not the man looking at us? I 
conjure thee by Allah, screen me from his eyes! How canst thou 
know me what while he looketh on us?” When he heard this, he 
was angry and asked, "Where is the man?"; and answered she, 
“There he is, in the bezel of the ring! putting out his head and 
staring at us." He thought that the Jinni was looking at them 
and said laughing, "Fear not; this is the Slave of the Seal cing, 
and he is subject to me." Quoth she, “I am afraid of Ifrits; pu 

it off and throw it afar from me." So he plucked it off and laying 
it on the cushion, drew near to her, but she dealt him a kick, her 
foot striking him full in the stomach', and he fell over on his back 
senseless: whereupon she cried out to her attendants, who came 
to her in haste, and said to them, “Seize him!" So forty slave- 
pres hold on him, whilst she hurriedly snatched up the ring 
from the cushion and rubbed it; whereupon Abu al-Sa'adat pre- 
sented himself, saying, “Adsum, at thy service O my mistress." 
Cried she, “Take up yonder Infidel and clap him in jail and 
shackle him heavily.” So he took him and throwing him into the 
Prison of Wrath? returned and reported, “I have laid in 
limbo.” Quoth she, “Whither wentest thou with my father and 
my husband?"; and quoth he, "I cast them down in the Desert 
Quarter." Then cried she, "I command thee to fetch them to me 
forthwith.” He replied, “I hear and I obey," and taking flight at 
once, stayed not till he reached the Desert Quarter, where he 
lighted down upon them and found them ex. m and com- 
Dhani ining each to other. Quoth he, "Pear not, for re ef is come to 
you“; and he told them what the Wazir had done, adding, “Indeed 
[imprisoned him with my own hands in obedience to her, and she 
hath bidden me bear you back.” And they rejoiced in his news. 
Then he took them both up and flew home with them; nor was it 
more than an hour before he brought them in to Princess Dunya, 
who rose and saluted sire and spouse. Then she made them sit 
down and brought them food and sweetmeats, and they passed the 
rest of the night with her. On the next day she clad them in rich 
clothing and said to the King, “O my papa, sit thou upon thy 


Lil кы 





LWhen the charming Princess ia so ready at the ooir dz fain, the reader will under 
stand how common is such energetic action among women of lower degree, The “fair 
sex" in Egypt has a horrible way of murdering men, especially husbands, by tying them 
down and tearing out thé testicles. See Lanc M. E. chapt. xiii. 

Arab. “Sijn al-Gharah,” the dungeons appropriated to the worst of criminals where 
they suffer penalties far worse than hanging or guillotining. 
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throne and be King as before and make my husband thy Wazir of 
the Right and tell thy troops that which hath happened. Then 
send for the Minister out of prison and do him die, and after burn 
him, for that he is a Miscreant, and would have gone in unto me 
in the way of lewdness, without the rites of wedlock and he hath 
testited against himself that he is an Infidel and believeth in no 
religion. And do tenderly by thy son-in-law, whom thou makest 
thy Wazir of the Simt: He replied, “Hearing and obeying, O 
my daughter. But do thou give me the ring or give it to thy 
husband.” Quoth she, “It behoveth not that either thou or he 
have the ring. I will keep the ring myself, and belike I shall be 
more careful of it than you. Whatso ye wish seek it of me and I 
will demand it for you of the Slave of the Seal-ring. So fear no 
harm so long as 1 live and after my death, do what ye twain will 
with the ring.” Cu oe King, "This is the right rede, O my 
daughter," and taking his son-in-law went forth to the Divan. 
Now the troops had passed the night in sore chagrin for Princess 
Dunya and that which the Wazir had done with her, in going in to 
her after the way of lewdness, without marriage-rites, ndr his 
il-usage of the King and Ma'aruf, and they feared lest the law of 
Al-Islam be dishonoured, because it was manifest to them that he 
was a Kafir. So they assembled in the Divan and fell to reproach- 
ing the Shaykh al-Islam, saying, “Why didst thou not forbid him 
from going in to the Princess in the way of lewdness?" Said he, 
“O folk, the man isa Miscreant and hath gotten possession of the 

ing and I and you may not prevail against him. But Almighty 
Allah will requite him his deed, and be ye silent, lest he slay you.” 
And as the host was thus engaged in talk, behold the King and 
dawn of day and ceased to say her permitted say. 





When it was the Thousand Night, 


She continued, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, that when 
the troops sorely chagrined sat in the Divan talking over the ill- 
deeds done by the Wazir to their Sovran, his son-in-law and his 
daughter, behold, the King and Ma'aruf entered. Then the King 
bade decorate the city and sent to fetch the Wazir from the place 
of duresse. So they brought him, and as he passed by the troops, 
they cursed him and abused him and menaced him, till he came to 
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the King, who commanded to do him dead by the vilest of deaths, 
Accordingly, they slew him and after burned his body, and he 
went oh ell after the foulest of plights; and right well quoth one 


The Compassionate show no ruth to the tamb where his bones shall lie * And 
Munkar and eke Nakir! ne'er cease to abide thereby! 





The King made Ma‘aruf his Wazir of the Rightand the times were 
pleasant to them and their joys were untroubled. They abode 
к кеуек чш иу sixth year, the King died and Princess 
Dunya made Ma'aruf Sultan in her father`s stead, but she 
him not the seal-ring. During this time she had Р 
in d bore Misa e y of passing loveliness, excelling in beauty 
and perfection, who ceased not to be reared in the laps of nurses 
till he reached the a of five, wien Mio mother fcf sick ofa deadly 
sickness and calling her husband to her, said to him, "I am ill.” 
Quoth he, “Allah, preserve thee, O dearling of my heart!" But 
quoth she, “Haply I shall die and thou needest not that I com- 
mend to thy care thy son: wherefore I charge thee but be careful 
of the ring, for thing own sake and for the. sake of this rhy boy.” 
And he answered, "No harm shall befal him whom AT 
serveth!" Then she pulled off the ring and gave it to him, zd 
on the morrow she was admitted to the mercy of Allah the Most 
Sod whilst Ma'aruf abode in possession af the kingship and 
applies imself to the business of governing. Now it chanced 
t one day, as he shook the handkerchief and the troops with- 
drew to their places that he betook himself to the sitting ber, 
where he sat till the day departed and the night enea with 
murks bedight. Then came in to him his cup-companions of the 
notables according to their custom, and sat with him by way of 
solace and diversion, till midnight, when they craved permission 
to withdraw. Hes gave them leave and they retired to their houses: 
after which there came in to him a slavegirl affected to the service 











! According to same modern Moslems Munkar anil Nakir visit the graves of Infidels 
(non-Moslems) and Bashshir and Mobashihir ("Givers of glad tidings") those of 
Mohammedans. Petis de la Crom (Les Mille et un Jours vol. ii. 258) #peaks of the 
banya," black angels who torture the damned ander their chief Dabilah: 

3 Very simple and pathetic 3 is this short sketch of the noble-minded Princess'a death. 

! In fn v id € (vol. iv. 62) [ have noted that "throwing the kerchief" in not 
an Eastern practice: the idea probably arose from the Oriental practice of sending 
presenta in richly embroidered napkins and kerchiefs. 
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of his bed, who spread him the mattress and doffing his apparel, 
clad him in his sleeping-gown. Then he lay down and she kneaded 
his feet, till sleep over-powered him; whereupon she withdrew to 
her own chamber and slept. But suddenly he felt something be- 
side him in the bed and awaking started up in alarm and cried, “I 
seek refuge with Allah from Satan the stoned! Then he opened 
his eyes and seeing by his side a woman foul of favour, said to her, 
"Who art thou?” Said she, “Fear not, I am thy wife Fatimah 
al-Urrah.” Whereupon he looked in her face and knew her by her 
loathly form and the length of her dog-teeth: so he asked her, 
“Whence camest thou in to me and who brought thee to this 
country?” “In what country art thou at this present?” “In the 
city of Ikhtiyan al-Khutan. But thou, when didst thou leave 
Cairo?" "But now." "How can that be?" "Know," said she, 
"that, when I fell out with thee and Satan prompted me to do thee 
a damage, I complained of thee to the magistrates, who sought for 
thee ana the Kazis enquired of eee found t pot: base 
two days were past, repentance gat hold upon me and I knew that 
the fault was With me; but penitence avais me not, and 1abode 
E eoe atika aik foe thy loss, till what was in my hand 
failed and I was obliged to beg my bread. So I fell to begging of 
all, from the courted rich to the contemned poor, and since thor 
leftest me, I have eaten of the bitterness of beggary and have been 
in the sorriest of conditions. Every night I sat beweeping our 
separation and that which I suffered, since thy departure, of 
humiliation and ignominy, of abjection and misery," And she 
went on to tell him what had befallen her, whilst he stared at her 
in amazement, till she said, "Yesterday, I went about begging all 
day but none T aught; and as often as I accosted any one 
and craved of him a crust of bread, he reviled me and gave me 
naught. When night came, 1 went to bed supperless, and hunge 

burned me and sore on me was that which I suffered: and I sat 
weeping when, behold, one appeared to me and said, O woman 
why st. thou? Said I, erst I had a husband who used to 
provide for me and fulfil my wishes; but he is lost to me and I 
Eon ow not whither he went and have been in sore straits since he 
left me. Asked he, What is thy husband's name? and I answered, 
His name is Ma'aruf. Quoth he, I ken him. Know that thy 
husband is now Sultan in a certain city, and if thou wilt, I will 
carry thee to him. Cried l, Iam under thy protection: of thy 
bounty bring me to him! So he took me up and flew with me 
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between heaven and earth, till he brought me to this pavilion and 
said to me:—Enter yonder chamber, and thou shalt see thy 
husband asleep on the couch. Accordingly I entered and found 
thee in this state of lordship. Indeed I had not ete thou 
who hath united thee with me!" Quoth Ma'aruf, "Did I for- 
sake thee or thou me? Thou complainedst of me from Kazi to 
Kazi and endedst by denouncing me to the High Court and 
in mine own despite." And he went on to tell her all that had 
befallen him and how he was become Sultan and had married 
the Eng T copie! and how his beloved Dunya had died, 
leaving him a son who was then seven years old. She re- 
ioined, “That which happened was foreordained of Allah; 
bar егет са | place myself under thy protection be 
seeching thee not to abandon me, put suffer mê eat bread, with 
thee by way of an alms.” And she ceased not to humble herself 
to him and to supplicate him till his heart relented towards her 
and he said, “Repent from mischief and abide with me, and naught 
shall betide thee save what shall pleasure thee: but, an thou work 
any wickedness, I will slay thee nor fearany one. And fancy not 
that thou canst complain of me to the High Court and that Abu 
Tabak will come down on me from the Citadel; for | am become 
Sultan and the folk dread me: but I fear none save Allah Almighty, 
because | have a talismanic as Pres when I rub, the Slave of 
the Signet appeareth to me. His name is Abu al-Sa’adat, and 
whatsoever | demand of him he bringeth to me. So, an thou 
desire to return to thine own country, | will give thee what shall 
suffice thee all thy life long and will send thee thither speedily; 
but, an thou desire to abide with me, I will clear for thee a palace 
and furnish it with the choicest of silks and appoint thee twenty 
slave-girls to serve thee and provide thee with dainty dishes and 
sumptuous suits, and thou shalt bea Fi and live in all delight 
till thou die or I die. What sayest thou of this?“ “I wish to 
abide with thee," she answered and kissed his hand and vowed 
repentance from frowardness. Accordingly he set apart a palace 
for her sole use and gave her slave-girls and eunuchs, and she 
becamea Queen. The young Prince used to visit her as he visited 
his sire; but she hated him for that he was not her son; and 
when the boy saw that she looked on him with the eye of aver- 
sion and anger, he shunned her and took a dislike to her. As 
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е сер himself with the love of fair hand-‏ ا 

der bethought him not of his wife Fatimah the Dung 
реа ааа опе ion karana ah 
sight,a bald-headed blight, loathlier than the snake speckled black 
and white; the more that she had beyond measure evil entreated 
him aforetime; and as saith the ad "Il-usage the root of 
desire disparts and sows hate in the soil of hearts;" and God- 
gifted 1s he who saith:— 








takes his pl 
Hearts, vein fecto Ras Bo way are асо tinto akas" Whi belda, 
cannot whole be made,— tis breached for evermore. 


And indeed Ma'aruf had not given her shelter by reason of any 
Ime yard uality in her, but he dealt with her thus. 
only of desire or the approval of Allah ee er ere Duny- 
azad interrupted her sister Shahrazad, sa ^How winsome are 
these words of thine which win hold de he heart inate forcibly 
than enchanters' eyne; and how beautiful are these wondrous 
books thou hast cited and the marvellous and singular tales thou 
hast recited!” Quoth Shahrazac “And where is all this com- 
бе: ie and the King degn s relate Bs x coming night, an I 
an deign my days So when morning 
morrowed and the day = in its sheen and one, the K 
or fom his сок with ret Ë "Full no 
tation for the rest and sa “By Allah, Î will not 
E E. . | 
while the Wazir, as was his wont, presented hi at the Palace, 
shroud arm. Shahriyar tarried abeoad all that day 
bidding and forbiddi g between man and man; after which be 
returned to his Harim and, according to his custom went in to his 
wife Shahrazad.! 












I Curious to say both Lane and Payne omit this passage which appears in both texts 
Siena te eh The object is evidently [aec clones iion 
to the beginning of the tale; and its prolixity has its effect as 
Romane ances of Chivalry from Amadis of Ghaul to the Seven Champions af hristendom. 
it provoke impatience, it alio heightens expectation; “ir is like the elm-avenues 
of our forefathers; oc р энне xpi te ln areas 
great.” 
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When it was the Thousand and First Hight, 


Dunyazad said to her sister, “Do thou finish for us the F of 
Ma'aruf!" She replied," "With love and бору ше, ап an my lord 

gn per! ` Quoth the King, “I '] permit thee; 
foc that Lagi fin of bearing it^ ba eberan ATU hath reiche 
me, O auspicious King, that Ma‘aruf would have naught to do 
with his wife by way of conjugal duty. Now when she sw 
that he held aloof from her bed and occupied himself with other 
women, she hated him sod jeslousy: gat Ce mustety oP ber and 
Iblis prompted her to take the seal-ring from him and slay him 
id make] erself Queen in his stead. So she went forth one 
night from her pavilion, intending for that in which was her 
husband King Ma’aruf; and it chanced by decree of the Decreet 
and His written destiny, that Ma'aruf lay that night with one of 
his concubines; a damsel endowed with beauty and loveliness, 
symmetry and a stature all grace. And it was his wont, of the 
excellence of his piety, that, when he was minded to have to lie 
with a woman, he would doff the enchanted seal-ring from his 
finger, in reverence to the Holy Names graven thereon, and E it 
on the pillow, nor would he don it again till he had purified him- 
self by the Ghusl-ablution. Moreover, when he hax lin with à 
woman, he was used to order her go forth from him before day- 
break, of his fear for the sealring; and when he went to the 
Hammam he locked the door of the pavilion till his return, 
жое рен тенш чы аш Кк = to enter 
cording to custom. His wife Fatimah the Dung knew of all 
sibs anik Weni int forth from her place till she had certified 
herself of the case. So she sallied out, when the night was 
dark, purposing to go in to him, whilst he was drowned in sleep, 
and steal the ring, unseen of him. Now it chanced at this time 
that the King's son had gone out, without light, to the Chapel of 
Ease for an occasion, and sat down over the marble slab! of the 
jibes in the dark, kaving. the coar open Presently, he saw 
atimah come forth of her pavilion and make stealthily for that of 
his father and said in himself, "What aileth this witch to leave her 
lodging in the dead of the night and make for my father's pavilion? 




















C Ani: "ul malik Бау ОБЕКТ on ihk tro alaba at whose onioni as da a 
hole and longitudinal slic. See vol: i. 22. 
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Needs must there be some reason for this:" so he went out after 
her and followed ín her steps unseen of her. Now he had a short 
sword of watered steel, which be held.ao dear that he weak not to 






his father's Divan, except he were gi rewith; and his father 
used to laugh at him and exclaim, “М s This isa mighty 
fine sword of thine, O my son! But thou hast not gone down 


with it to battle nor cut off a head therewith.” Whereupon the 
BOF WANS TEENS ‘I will not fail to cut off with it some hea which 
'serveth? cutting." And Ma'aruf would laugh at his e 
Now when: treading in her track, he drew the sword from its 
ihesth and: he followed bec саа to bia father's pavilion 
and entered, whilst he stood and watched her from the door. He 
saw her searching about and heard her say to herself, “Where hath 
he laid the seal-ring?”’; whereby he knew that she was looking for 
the and he waited till she found it and said, “Here it is.” 
Then she picked it up and turned to go out; but he hid behinc 
the door. As she came forth, she looked at the ring and turned it 
about in her grasp. But when she was about to rub it, he raised 
his hand with the sword and smote her on the neck; and she cned 
a single cry and fell down dead. With this Ma’aruf awoke and 
seeing his wife strown on Gg agan an an ar UE M 
his son standing with the drawn sword in his hand, said to him, 
"What is this, O my son?" He replied, ` 'O my father, how often 
hast thou said to me, Thou hast a mighty hne sword; but thou 
hast not gone down with it to battle nor cut off a head. And I 
have answered thee, saying, I will not fail to cut off with it a head 
which deserveth cutting. And now, behold, I have therewith cut 
off for thee a head we ‘worth the cutting!” And he told him 
what had passed. Ma’aruf sought for the seal-ring, but found it 
not; so he searched the dead woman's body till he saw her hand 
closed upon it; kaksi upo ie tool risi е 
the boy, Tapa hai nie ug: vue Mag NE bt or dis 
putes te; Allah ease thee in this world and the next, even as thou 
eased me of this vile woman! Her attempt led only to her 
own destruction, and Allah-gifted is he who said;— 








i Here the exclamation wards off the Evil Eye from the Sword. and the wearer: Mr. 
Payne notes, "The old English exclamation "Cock’s ‘I! (f+, God's will, thus cor- 
rupted for the parpose of evading the statute беа Jac. i. against profane swearing) exactly 
corresponds to the Arabic"—with a difference, | add. 

2 Arab. “Mustahakk" = deserving (Lane) or worth (Payne) the cutting. 
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When forwards Allah's aid a man's intent, * His wish in every case shall 


consent: | 
But an that aid of Allah be refused, * His first attempt shall do him 


"pent 








Then King Ma'aruf called aloud to some of his attendants, who 
came in haste, and he told them what his wife Fatimah the Dung 
had done and bade them to take her and lay her in a place till the 
charge to a number of eunuchs, who washed her and shrouded 
her and made her a tomb! and buried her. Thus her coming from 
Cairo was but to her grave, and Allah-gifted is he who said*:— 





We trod the steps appointed for us: and he whose steps are appointed must 
He whose death is decreed to take place in our land shall not die in any 
land but that. 


And how exce 
жу toe wie o E NOST * Good luck pursuing, what my lot 
Whether the fortune | perforce pursue * Or the misfortune which pursueth 


me. 





ent is the saying of the poet:— 





After this, King Ma'aruf sent for the husbandman, whose gue: 
he had been, when he was a fugitive, and made him his Wazir of 
the Right and his Chief Counsellor.’ Then, learnin that he had 
a daughter of passing beauty and loveliness, of qualities nature- 
ennobled at birth and exalted of worth, he took her to wife; and 
in due time he married his son. So they abode awhile in all solace 
of life and its delight and their days were serene and their joys 
untroubled, till there came to them the Destroyer of delights and 
the Sunderer of societies, the Depopulator of populous places and 
the Orphaner of sons and daughters. And glory be to the Living 
who dieth not and in whose hand are the Keys of the Seen and the 


i Arab, “Mashhad” the same as "Shühid" — the upright stones at the head and 
foot of the grave. Lane mistranslates, "Made for her a funeral procession." 

2 These lines have occurred before. 1 quote Lane. 

+ There is pathing strange in such sulden elevations amongst Moslems and even in 
Europe we still see them occasionally. The family im the East, however humble, is a 
model and miniature af the state, and learning is not always necessary to wisdom, — 
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Conclusi. 


Now, during this time, Shahrazad had borne the King three boy 
children: so, when she hac made an end of the story of Ma'aruf, 
she rose to her feet and kissing poma before him, said, "O King 
of the time and uc aD and the tide, I am thine 
handmaid and these ousand nights and a night have Lentertainec 
thee with stories of folk gone before and admonitory instances of 
the men of yore. May I then make bold to crave a boon of Thy 
Highness?” He р». гыч © Shahrazad, and it shall be 
anted to thee,” “upon she cried out to the nurses and 
theeunuchs, saying, “Bringmemychildren. ee 
to her in haste, and they were three boy children, one walking, one 
crawling and ехе, Shetook them and setting them before 
the King, again kissed the ground and said, “O King of the age, 
these are thy children and I crave that thou release me from the 
doom of death, as a dole to these infants; for, an thou kill me, 
they will become motherless and will find none among women to 
rear them as they should be reared.” When the Kin heard this, 
he wept and straining the boys to his bosom, said, “By Allah, O 
azad, I pardoned thee before coming of these children, 
for that I found thee chaste, pure, ingenuousand pious! Allah bless 
thee and thy father and thy mother and thy root and thy branch! 
I take the Almighty to witne against me that I exempt thee 
from aught that can harm thee.” So she kissed his hands and 
feet and rejoiced with exceeding joy, saying, “The Lord make thy 
life long and increase thee in ignity and majesty'l, tly 
adding, "Thou marvelledst at that which befel thee on the part of 
women: yet there betided the Kings of the Chosroés before thee 
greater mishaps and more grievous than that which hath befallen 
thee, and indeed I have set forth unto thee that which happenex 
to Caliphs and Kingsand others with their women, but the relation 
is longsome and hearkening groweth tedious, and in this is all. 


EA | 














presei 











1 Arab, “Farid” which may alo mean “union-pearl.” 

2Trébatien (ii. 497) cannot deny himself the pleasure of a French touch making the 
King reply, "C'est assez; qu'on lui coupe la tite, cur ces dernières histoires surtout 
m'ont causé nh ennui mortel" This reading ia found in same of the MSS, 

S After this I borrow from the Bresl. Edit, inserting passages from the Mac. Edit. 
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sufficient warning for the man of wits and admonishment for the 
wise." Then she ceased to speak, and when King Shahriyar heard 

hat which she said, he summoned up 
his reasoning powers and cleansed his heart and caused his under- 





hath befallen me, never, whilst I live, shall I cease to blame my- 
self for the past. As for this Shahrazad, her like is not found in the 
. so praise to Him who appointed her a means for 
evens a creatures from oppression and slaughter!” Then 
he arose from his séance and kissed her head, whereat she rejoiced, 
che and her sister Dunyazad, with exceeding joy- When the 
morning morrowed, the King went forth and sitting down on the 
throne of the REID: summoned the Lords of his land; where- 
upon the Chamberlainsand Nabobsand Captains of the host wen 
in to him and kissed ground before him. He distinguished 









gavest me to wife thy noble daughter, who hath been the means 
of my repentance from slaying the dau htersoffolk. Indeed Ihave 
found her pure and pious, chaste and ingenuous, and Allah hath 
coached | me by her three boy children; wherefore praised be 
He for his passing favour.” Then he bestowed robes of honour 
upon his Wazirs, and Emirs and Chief Officers and he set forth to 
them briefly that which had betided him with Shahrazad and how 
he had turned from his former ways and repented him of what he 
had done and purposed to take the Wazir's daughter, Shahrazad, 
to wife and let draw up the marriage-contract with her. When 
those who were present heard this, they kissed the ground before 
him and blessed him and his betrothed! Shahrazad, and the Wazir 
thanked her, Then Shahriyar made an end of his sitting in all 
weal, whereupon the folk dispersed to their dwelling-places and 
the news was bruited abroad that the King purposed to marry the 
Wazir's daughter, Shahrazad. Then he proceeded to make ready 
the wedding gear, and presently he sent after his brother, King 
Shah Zaman, who came, and King Shahriyar went forth to meet 
him with the troops. Furthermore, they decorated the city after 
the goodlies iffused scents from censers and burnt 











lis wham ke intended to mary with regal ceremony. 
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aloes-wood and other perfumes in all the markets and thorough- 
fares and rubbed themselves with saffron, what while the drums 
beat and the flutes and pipes sounded and mimes and mounte- 
banks played and plied zy deed twas a noe day. When by 
and largesse; ane Hi very deed it wia norabi diag When 










came to the palace Shahriyar commanded to sr 
tables with beasts рс AN whole and sweetmeats and all m 
of viands and bade the crier cry to the folk that the should come 





up to the Divan and eat and drink and that t should be 
a means of reconciliation between him and deu. So, high 
and low, great and small came up unto him and they abode 
Tie de Pu nis tain even diya sich dher pi = 
| ut himself up with his brother 

lated to Te that which had betided him with the Wazir's 
daughter, Shahrazad, during the past three years and told him 
MENS ا‎ had heard from her of proverbs and parables, chronicles 
and his leasantries, quips and jests, stories and anecdotes, di dialogues 
tories and elegies and other verses; whereat King Shab 
Zaman marvelled with thë uttermost marvel and said, “Fain 

would I take her younger sister to wife sO we may be two 
orotners-perman to two sisters- &german, and they on like wise be 
sisters to us: for shar the calamity which befel me was the ause 
0 ا‎ that wi bl | thee and all this time of three 
years past I have taken no delight in woman, save that I lie each 
night with a damsel of my kingdom, and every morning I do her 
to death; but now I desire to ma 's sister Dunyazad." 
When King Shahriyar heard his brother's words, he re joiced with 
exceeding and arising forthright, went in to his wi 
zd acquainted her with that which his brother Боска riainely 
that he sought her sister Dunyazad in wedlock; whereupon she 
answered, “O King of the , we seek of him one condition, to 
galat Aa UD bis ahs e with us, for that I cannot brook to 
be parted from my sister an hour, because we were bro ght up 
together and may not endure separation each from other? If he 
accept this pact, she is his handmaid." Kin King Shahriyar returned 
to his brother and acquainted him with that which Shahrazad had 


"The use of coloured powders in sign of holiday-makimg is not obsolete in India. Ses 
Негиз for the use of "Huldee" (Haldf) or turmeric- powder, pp. 64-65, 

3 Many Moslem families insist upon thia before giving their girls in marriage, and the 
practice i still popular amongst many Mediterranean peoples, 














said; and he replied, “Indeed, thia is what wasin ay tii for 
that I desire nevermore to be parted from thee one hour As 
for the k: om, Allah the Most High shall send to it whomso 
He chooseth, for that I have no longer a desire for the king 
When King Shahriyar heard his brother's words, he ын 
exceedingly and said, ' ‘Verily, this is what I wished, 
brother. So Alhamdolillah—Praised be All: | bath brought 
about union between us.” Then he sent after the Kazis and 
Olema, Captains and Notables, and they marri | the two brothers 
to the two sisters. The contracts were written out and the two 
Kings bestowed robes of honour of silk and satin on those who 
we pome while the city was decorated and the rejoicings 
were renewed. The King commanded each Emir and Wazir and 
Chaibetlain snd Nubob to decorate his palace and the folk of 
ee eye were рер bythe presage of карр and content- 
so bade sla ughter sheep sie eles 
echo а табе ауы, feasts and fed “il comers, and low; 
and he gave alms to the poor and needy and extended his bounty 
to great and small. Then the eunuchs went forth, that they might 
perfume the Hammam for the brides; so they scented it with rose- 
water and willow-flower-water and pods of musk and fumiga' 
it with Kakilf eagle-wood and ambergris. Then Shahrazad en- 
tered, she and her sister Dunyazad, and they cleansed their heads 
and cli; oped their hair. When they came forth of the Hammam- 
bath, they donned raiment and ornaments; such as men were wont 
prepare for the Бр of the Chosrošs; and among Shahrazad’s 
apparel was a dress purfled with red gold and wrought with 
counterfeit presentments of birds ind. beasts; And the two 
sisters encircled their necks with necklaces of jewels of price, 
in the like whereof Iskander? rejoiced not, for therein were 
great jewels such as amazed the wit and dazzled the eye; and 
the imagination was bewildered at their charms, for indeed each 
of them was brighter than the sun and the moon. Before them 
they lighted brilliant flambeaux of wax in candelabra of gold, 
but their faces outshone the flambeaux, for that they had 
sharper than unsheathed swords and the lashes of their e 
bewitched all hearts. Their cheeks were rosy red and their aa 
and shapes gracefully swayed and their eyes wantoned like the 


















Ti; Alexander, according to the Arabs; see val. v. 252. 
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gazelle's; and the slave-girls came to meet them with instruments 
of music. Then the two Kings entered the Hammam-bath, and 
when they came forth, they sat down on a couch set with pearls 
and gems, whereupon the two sisters came up to them and stood 
between their hands, as they were moons, bending and leaning 
from side to side in their beauty and loveliness. Presently they 
brought forward Shahrazad and di layed her, for the first dress, 
in a red suit; whereupon King Shahriyar rose to look upon her 
and the wits of all present, men and women, were bewitched for 
that she was even as saith of her one of her describers':— 


A sun on wand in knoll of sand she showed, * Clad in her cramoisy-hued 
Ober lice hanya iha ee in” wil fer eony ca quent 





Then they attired Dunyazad in a dress of blue brocade and she 
became as she were the full moon when it shineth forth. So they 
isplayed her in this, for the first dress, before King Shah Zaman, 
who rejoiced in her and well-nigh swooned away А love-longing 
and amorous desire; yea, he was distraught ih pan for 
her, whenas he saw her, because she was as saith of her one of 
She comes apparelled in an azure vest * Ultramarine as skies are deckt and 
ight: 
Luce d th' unparallel'd sight, which showed my eyes * A Summermoon upon 
a Winter-night. 
Then they returned ко брагай and dissed bet in Ue ee 
dress, a suit of surpassing goodliness, and veiled her face with her 
hair like a chin-veil? Moreover, they let down her side-locks 
and she was even as saith of her one of her describers in these 
couplets:— 
Олай ода оог ода а ынк сена, * WEo slew. ky ois Hg erum 


rd despight: 
Said I, “Hast veiled the Morn in Night?” He said, * "Nay I but veil Moon 
in hue of Night." 












1 These lines are іп жоі. і, 217. 

31 repeat the lines from vol. i. 218, 

3 All these coquetries require ax much inventiveness as a cotillon; the text alludes to 
fastening the bride's tresses across her mouth giving her the semblance of 
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Then they displayed Dunyazad in a second an | 
fourth dress and she paced forward like the rising sun, and 
swayed to and fro in the insolence of beauty; and she was even 
as saith the poet of her in these couplets':— 


The sun of beauty she to all appears * And, lovely coy she mocks 
all loveliness: 

And when he fronts her favour and her smile * A-mom, the sun of day in 
clouds must dress. 


Then they displayed Shahrazad in the third dress and the fourth 
and the fifth and she became as she were a Ban-branch snell or a 
thirsting gazelle, lovely of face and perfect in attributes of grace, 
even as saith of her one in these couplets*:— 









She comes like fullest moon on happy night. * Taper of waist with shape of 


magic might: 

She hath an eye whose glances quell mankind, * And ruby on her cheeks re- 
flects his light: | | 

Enveils her hips the blackness of her hair; * Beware of curls that bite with 
viper-bire! 


Her sid are silken-soft, that while the heart * Mere rock behind that surface 
From the fringed curtains of her eyne she shoots * Shafts that at furthest range 


Then they returned to Dunyazad and displayed her in the fifth 
dress and in the sixth, which was green, when she st | 
with her loveliness the fair of the four quarters of the world and 
outvied, with the brightness of her countenance, the full moon at 
nese er aan was even as saith of her the poet in these 


A damsel ‘twas the tirer's art had decked with snare and sleight, * And robed 
with rays as though the sun from her had borrowed light: 


screvr les fr ght: 

And when he said, “How callest thou the fashion of thy dress?" * She 
answered us in pleasant way with douhle meaning dight, 

“We call this garment crévecaur; and rightly is it hight, " For many 
a heart wi’ this we brake and harried many a sprite,” 


"Repeated from wol i. 218. 
3 Repeated from vol. i 215. 
3 See vol. i. 219. 
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Then y displayed Shahrazad in the sixth and seventh dresses 
and clad | in youth's clothing, whereupon she came forward 
swaying from side to side and coquetti: ly moving and indeed 
she ravished wits and hearts and « ngatehang 
glances. She shook her sides and sare! her haunc es, then put 
her hair on sword-hilt and went up to King Shahriyar, who em- 
braced her as hospitable host embraceth t, and threatened 
Si bee CAE WEEN te RNG SE Se, and she was even as 
saith of her the poet in these words 


rent He Mire co e * "Than 
Tirew Shee bad rede the Lede, © Win marks bee bean and whinkers 











Thus also they did with her sister Dunyazad, and when they had 
made an end of the display the King bestowed robes of honour 
on all who were present and sent the brides to their own apart- 
ments. Then Shahrazad went in to King Shahriyar and 
Dunyazad to King Shah Zaman and each of them solaced himself 
with the company of his beloved consort and the hearts of the 
folk were comforted. When morning morrowed, the Wazir came 
in to the two Kings and kissed ground before them; wherefore 
they thanked him and were large of bounty to him. Presently 
they went forth and sat down upon couches of Kingship, whilst 
all the Wazirs and Emirs and Grandees and Lords of the land 
presented themselvesand kissed ground, KingShahriyar ordered 
them dresses of honour and largesse and they | rayed for the 
permanence and prosperity of the King and his brother. Then 
Puno Seats AR PR Вас адра Kie Wash py be 
and assigned him five of the Chief Emirs to 
| harging them attend him and do him service. 
he Mini ds round and prayed that they might 
Бозори Ји of lie e: then he went in to his daughters, 
whilst the Eunuchs and Ushers walked before him, and 
saluted them and farewelled them. жу Кш ш шр 
and gave him joy of the Kingship and bestowec 
immense treasures; after Sich ba fock.lesve of them and 
setting out, fared days and nights, till he came near Samar 
cand, where the townspeople met him at a distance of three 
marches and rejoiced in him with exceeding joy. So he 











l Arab. Sawüd = the blackness of the hair. 
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entered the city and they decorated the houses and it was 
a notable day. He sat down on the throne of his kingship 
and the Wazirs did him homage and the Grandees and Emi 

of Samarcand and all prayed that he might be vouchsafed 
justice and victory and length of continuance. So he bestowed 
on them robes of honour and entreated them with distinction and 
they made him Sultan over them. As soon as his father-in-law 
Grandees of his realm and made them a stupendous banquet of 
all manner of delicious meats and exquisite sweetmeats. He also 
bestowed on them robes of honour and guerdoned them and 
divided the kingdoms between himself and his brother in their 
presence, whereat the folk rejoiced. Then the two Kings abode, 
each ruling a day in turn, and they were ever in harmony each 
with other while on similar wise their wives continued in the love 
of Allah Almighty and in thanksgiving to Him; and the peoples 
and the provinces were at peace and the preachers prayed for 
them from the pulpits, and their report was bruited abroad and 
the travellers bore tidings of them to all lands. In due time 
King Shahriyar summoned chroniclers and copyists and bade 
them write all that had betided him with his wife, first and last; 
so they wrote this and named it “Che Stories of the Thousand 
Rights anda Night.” The book came to thirty volumes and these 
the King laid up in his treasury. And the two brothersa bode with 
their wives in all pleasance and solace of life and its delights, for 
that indeed Allah the Most Highhadchanged theirannoyinto joy; 
and on this wise they continued till there took them the Destroyer 
of delights and the Severer of societies, the Desolator of dwelling- 
places and Garnerer of grave-yards, and they were translated to 
the ruth of Almighty Allah; their houses fell waste and their 
palaces lay in ruins! and the Kings inherited their riches. Then 
there reigned after them a wise ruler, who was just, keen-witted 
and accomplished and loved tales und ERN especially those 
which chronicle the doings of Sovrans and Sultans, and he found 
in the treasury these marvellous stories and wondrous histories, 
contained in the thirty volumes aforesaid. So he read in them a 
first book and a second and a third and so on to the last of them, 
preceded it, till he came to the end of them. Then he admired 





‘Because Easterns build, but newer repair. 
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whatso he had read билей of description areh Шош ай кши 
traits and anecdotes and moral instances and reminiscences 
hade the folk copy them and dispread them over all kinia and 
climes; wherefore their report was bruited abroad and the pi 
named them “Che marvels and wonders of the Thousand f n 
and £ Hight.” This is all that A OUT 
origin of this book, and Allah is All-knowing.’ So Glory be t 
Him whom the shifts of Time waste not away, nor doth aught 
of chance or change affect His sway: whom one case diverteth not 
from other case and Who is sole in the attributes of perfect grace. 
Pak резус: ай. рее be upon the Lord’s Pon 

ong His creatures, our lord MOHAMMED the Prince 
of c mankin through whom we supplicate Him for a goodly and 
a godly 








lie, God only knows if it be trae or not. 
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Terminal €ssap. 
—$— 


Tue reader who has reached this terminal stage will hardly 


require my assurance that he has seen the medieval Arab at his 
best and, perhaps, at his worst. In glancing over the myriad 
pictures of this panorama, those who can discern the soul of good: 
ness in things evil will note the true able of the Moslems 
mind in the Moyen th and the cleanliness of his life from cradle 
to grave. Asa child he is devoted to his parents, fond of his 
comrades and respectful to his “pastors and masters,’ even schoo 
masters. Asa lad he prepares for manhood with a will and 
this training occupies him throughout youthtide: he is a gem 
tleman in manners without awkwerdness, vulgar astonishment 
or mauvaise-honte. As aman he is high-spirited and energetic, 
always ready to fight for his Sultan, his country and, especially, 
his Faith: courteous and affable, rarely failing in tendere of 
mind and self-respect, self-control and self-command: hospitable 
to the stranger, attached to his fellow-citizens, submissive to 
superiors and kindly to inferiors—if such classes exist: Eastern 
despotisms have arrived nearer the idea of equality and fraternity 
than any republic yet invented. Asa friend he proves a model to 
the Damons and Pythiases: asa lover an exemplar to Don Quijote 
without the noble old Caballero's touch of eccentricity. As 
a knieht he is the mirror of chivalry, doing battle for the weak and 
debell: othe strong, while ever “defending the honour of women.” 
Asa husband his patriarchal position causes him to be loved and 
fondly loved by more than one wife: as a father affection for his 
children rules his life: he is domestic in the highest degree and he 
finds few pleasures bevond the bosom of his family. Lastly, his 
death is simple, pathetic and edifying as the life which led to it. 
Considered in a higher phase, the medieval Moslem mind dis- 
plays, like the ancient Egyptian, a most exalted moral idea, the 
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der pes reverence for all things connected with his r nanda 
conception of the Unity and Omnipotence ot ie Deity. 
Noteworthy too E resignation to the decrees of Fate and 
Fortune dar), of Destiny and Predestination—a 
feature which enables the low aspect of Al-Islam even in these 
her days of comparative degeneration and local decay. Hence his 
moderation in prosperity, his fortitude in adversity, his dignity, 
his perfect self-dominance and, lastly, his lofty quietism - 
sounds Ке true heroic ring. This again is softened and tempered 
by a oy ampe faith in the supremacy of Love over Fear, an un- 
umanity and charity for the poor and hel less: an un- 
conditional! forgiveness of the direst injuries (“which is the note 
ae noD a generosity and liberality which at times seem 
impossible and an و چ‎ for universal benevolence and 
beneficence which, exalting kindly deeds done to man above 
every form of holiness, constitute the root and hase of Oriental, 
nay, of all, courtesy. And the whole is crowned by pure trust and 
natural confidence in the progress and perfectability of human na- 
ture, which he exalts instead of degrading; this he holds to be the 
foundation stone of society and indeed the very purpose of its 
His Pessimism resembles far more the optimism which 
ê socalled Books of Moses borrowed from the Ancient Copt 
than the mournful and melancholy creed of the true Pessimist, 
as Solomon the Hebrew, the Indian Buddhist and the esoteric 
Баб imitators of Buddhism. He cannot but sigh when con- 
word: sad fel the pty of wi the pathos and bathos of the 
feel the pity of it, with its shifts and changes ending 
wor аб ess, its scanty happiness and its copious misery. But 
his melancholy is expressed in— 












“A voice ely sweet, a voice no lesa 
Divinely sad. 


Nor does he mourn as they mourn who have no hope: he has 
n sus s iuis compensation; : and, meanwhile, 
vely poetic imp poetry of ideas, not of formal verse, 
and his radiant innate idealism breathe a soul into the meresi 
matter of squalid worka«lay life and awaken the sweetest 

harmonies of Nature epitomised in Humanity. 
Such was the Moslem at a time when ` a dark clouds of 
tellectual 


ignorance and superstition hung so thick on the in 
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borizon of Europe as to exclude every ray of learning that darted 
from the East and when all that was polite or elegant in literature 
was classed among the Studia Arabum." 

Nor is the shady side of the picture less notable. Our Arab at 
his worst is a mere barbarian who has not forgotten the savage. 
He is a model mixture of childishness and astuteness, of simplicity 
and cunning, concealing levity of mind under solemnity of aspect. 
His stolid instinctive conservatism grovels before the tyrant rule 
of routine, despite that turbulent and licentious independence 
which ever suggests revolt against the ruler: his mental to 
founded upon physical indolence, renders immediate action and 
all manner of exertion distasteful: his conscious weakness shows 
itself in overweening arrogance and intolerance. His crass and 
self-satished ignorance makes him glorify d x most ignoble super- 








sitions, while acts of revolting sava the natural results of 
pat аландап апда fons ued of every creed beyond 
the pale 


Isla 
It must be confessed that these contrasts make a curious and 
interesting tout ensemble. 


1 Quscley’s-Orent. Collect. -1, vit. 
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$1 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NIGHTS. 
A.—The Birthplace. 


Here occur the questions, Where and When was written and to 
Whom do we owe a prose-poem which, like the dramatic epos of 
Herodotus, has no oe 

I proceed Jl PE the -— à P proce vere of the 





juthorities E s c him t ta (ully-detailed account would 

fll a volume. Even my own reasons for decidedly taking on 

side and isi n the ا‎ he EKA aa And [ерсе 

Бы проп tiw tribute prose-matter 
Th e a Past fable T th hich 

r. The ogue or e proper, a theme which may 
be of any age, as it is found in фе hieroglyphs and in thë 
cuneiforms. 

2. The Fairy-tale, as for brevity we may term the stories 
based upon supernatural agency: this was a favourite with 
Bes Persia; and Mohammed, most austere and puritani о af 
"Prophets," strongly objected to it because preferred 
are sensible of his converts to the dry legends of the TM 
m: ie Koran, quite as fabulous without the halo and glamour 


3. The Histories and historical anecdotes, analects, and acro- 
arnata, in which the names, when not used achronistically by 
the editor or ориг, дру e unerring data for the earliest date а 
quo and which, by the mode of treatment, suggest the latest. 

Each of these constituents will require further notice when 
the subject-matter of the book is discussed. The metrical por- 
tion of The Nights may also be divided into three categories, 


viz, :— 
E LA ROE E absus the 
various quotations from the “Suspended Poems 4 
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2. The medieval, beginning with the laureates of Al-Rashid's 
t, such as Al-Asma'i and Abü Nowás; and ending with 
AlHarirí A.H. 446-516 = 1030-1100. 

у. The modern quotations and the pièces de circonstance by 

Upon the metrical portion also further notices must be offered 
at the end of this Essay. 

In considering the unde derivatur of The Nights we must 
carefully separate subject-matter from language-manner. The 
neglect of such essential difference has caused the remark, "It 
is not a little curious that the origin of a work which has been 
known to Europe and has been studied by many during nearly 
two centuries, should still be sa mysterious, and that students 
have failed in all attempts to detect the secret." Hence also 
the chief authorities at once branched off into two directions. 
One held the work to be practically Persian: the other as per- 
sistently declared it to be purely Arab. 

Professor Galland, in his Epistle Dedicatory to the Marquise 
d'O, daughter of his patron M. de Guillerague, showed his 
literary acumen and unfailing sagacity by deriving The Night 
from India via Persia; and held that they had been reduced to 
their present shape by an Auteur Arabe inconnu. This refer- 
ence to India, also learnedly advocated by M. Langlés, was in- 
evitable in those days: it had not then been proved that India 














lThis three-fold distribution oceurred to me many years ags and when far 
beyond reach of literary authorities; | was, therefore, much pleased ta find the sub. 
joined three-fold classification with minor details made by Baron won Hammer- 
Porgstall (Preface to Contes Inddits etc. of G. S. Tréburien, Paris müceexxviii.) 
(1) The older stores which serve zs a base to the collection, such as the Ten Wazirs 
("Malice of Women") anl Voyages of Sindbad (7) which may iate from the days of 
Mahommed. These ure distributed into two sub-classes; (a) the marvellous and purely 
Imaginative (eg. Jamasp and the Serpent Queen) and (A) the realistic mixed with 
instructive fables and moral instances. (2) The stories and anecdotes peculiarly Arab, 
relating to the Caliphe and eapecially to Al-Rashid; and (3) The tales of Egyptian pro- 
venance, which mostly date from the tires of the puissant “Aaron the Orthodox." Mr. 
John Payne (Villon Translation, vol. ix. pp. 347-73) distributes the stories roughly under 
five chief heads as follows: (1) Histories or long Romances, oy King Omar bin AL 
Nu'man. (2) Anecdotes or short stories dealing with historical personages and with 
incidents and adventures belonging to the every-day life of che period to which they 
refer: sq. these concerning AL-Rushid amd Hitim of Tzry. (3) Romances and 
romantic fictions compriting three different kinda ОЁ tals; a) purely romantic and 
supernatural; (6) fictions and moureiizr with or without a basis and background of 
historical fact and (c) Contes fantastiques, (4) Fables and Apologues; and (5) Tales 
proper, as that of Tawaddud. | 
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ee Ebe a Se 
her alphabet the Nagari, erroneously ca Devanagari, was 
derived through Phoenicia and Himyar-land from Ancient 
Egypt. So Europe was contented to compare The Nights 
with the Fables of Pilpay for upwards of a century. At last 
the Pehlevi or old Iranian origin of the work found an able 
and strenuous advocate in Baron von Hammer-Purgstall’ who 
worthily continued what Galland had begun: although a most 
inexact writer, he was extensively read in Oriental history and 
poetry. His contention was that the book is an Arabisation 
of the Persian Hazár Afsánah ar Thousand Tales and he proved 


his point. 

Von Hammer began by summoning into Court the "Herodotus 
of the Arabs, (Ali Abá al-Hasan) Al-Mas'üdi who, in A.H. 333 
(—944) about one generation before the founding of Cairo, 
published at Bassorah the first edition of his farfamed Murüj 
al-Dahab wa Ma’ddin al-Jauhar, Meads of Gold and Mines of 
Gems. The Styrian Orientalist* quotes with sundry misprints’ 
an ampler version of a passage in Chapter lxviii., which is ab- 
bteviated in the French translation cf M. C. Barbier de Meynard.* 

“And. indeed, many men well acquainted with their (Arab) 
histories’ opine that the stories above mentioned and other 
trifles were strung together by men who commended themselves 
to the Kings by relating them, and who found favour with their 
contemporaries by committing them to memory and by reciting 
them. Of such fashion’ is the fashion of the books which have 
come down to us translated from the Persian (Fárasiyah), the 
Indian (Hindíyah)! and the Grzco-Roman (Rümiyah)*: we 

















E IE Asiatique (Paris, Dondey-Dupré, 1826) "Sur l'orgine des Mille et une 
"ulta." 
7 Baron von Hammer-Purgstall's chdteau is near Styrian Graz; and, when I last saw 
his library, it had been left as it was at his death. 

t Ac lease, in-Trébutien’s Preface, pp. xxx.xrxi, reprinted from the Joorn. Asiat. 
August, 1839: for corrections see De Sacy's " Mimoire." p. 39. 

‘Vol. iv. pp. 89-90, Parii mdecclxv, Tréburien quotes, chapr. lit. (for Devil), one of 
Von Hammer's manifold inaccuracies. 

5 Allading to Tram the Many-columned, etc. | 

"In Trébuten "Síhi," for which the Editor of the Journ. Amat. апд Пе басу 
rightly read “Sabil-ba.” bs 

T For this same MSS. have "Fahlawiyuh"" — Pehlevi. 

tiz Lower Roman, Grecian, of Asia Minor, ete, the worl is still applied through- 
out Marocco, Algiers and Northern Africa to Europeans in general. | 





н | TA bes upon 
positions of. this nature. Such is the book iili Натат 
Afsánah or The Thousand Tales, which word in Arabic signifies. 
ENT (Facetizz): it is known to the public under the name of 

The Book of a “юата Nights and a Night, (Kitab AH Laylah 
wa Laylah). This is an history of a King and his Wazir, the 
minister's daughter and a slave-girl (jariyah) who are named 
Shirzád (lion-born) and Diínár-zád (ducat-born)* Such also is 
the Tale of Farzah, (alii Firza), and Simás, containing details 

ering the Kings and Wazirs of Hind: the Book of Al- 
Sindibád: and others of a similar stamp. 

Von Hammer adds, voting chapt. cxvi. of Al-Mas'üdi that 
Al-Manstir (second Abbaside A.H. 136-158 — 754-775, and 
granc ather of Al Rashid) caused many translations of reek and 

tin, Syriac and Persian (Pehlevi) works to be made into Arabic, 
specifying Н the "Kalílah wa Damnah,"? the Fables of Bidpái 
(Pilpay), the Logic of Aristotle, the Geography of PY and 
the ешек "Euclid, Hence he concludes i original des j: Mille 
etune Nuits * * * selon toute vraisemblance, a été traduit au 
temps du Khalife Mansur, c'est-à-dire trente ans avant le régne 
du Khalife Haroun al Жазса, qui, par la suite, devait lui«méme 












'De Sacy (Disiertation prefixed to the Bourdin Ediüon) notices the "thousand 
and one,” and in his Mémoire “a thousand: Von Hammer's MS. reads a thousand, 
snd the French translation a thousand and one. Evidentiy no stress can be laid upon 
the numerals. 

TThese names are noticed in my vol. i. 14, and voll ii. 3. According to De Sacy some 
MSS. read “History of the Wazir and his Daughters.” 

#Lane (ni 735) has Wizreh or Wardeh which guide us to Wird Khan, the hero of 
the tale. Von Hammers MS. prefers Diilksmi (Jilkand), whence probably the Isegil 

meee of Langis (1814), and the Tséqvl of De Suc (1833). The ала af 
(Lane's Shemmas) identifies it with “King Jalfid of Hind,” (Night 
Bar! Writing in A.D. 961 Hamzah Dfahini couples with: the libri Sindbad and 
Schimas, the libri Baroc and Barsmas, fpar nouvelles out of nearly seventy. See alo Al- 
Makz'zi' Khitat or Topography (i 485) for a nonce of the Thousand or Thousand 
and one Nights. 

RE to the "Seven Wani” alias "The Mali of Women" (Night dixxvin.), 
which Von Hammer and mony others hove carelessly confounded with Sindbad. the 
Seaman. We find that two tales once separate have now been incorporated with The 
Nights, and this suggests the manner of ite composition by aceretion. 

fArabised by a most "elegant" stylist, Abdullah iba А1- Михай 3 (the ahrivelled), a 
Persian Guebre named Roz-bih (Day good), : who islamised and was barbarously put to 
death in AH. 159 (= 775) by command of the Caliph al-Mansur (Al-Siyuti p. 277. 
"He also translated from Pehlevi the book entitled Satierds, containing the annals of 
Isfandipar, the death of Rustam, and other episodes of old Persic history," saya AL 
Mere мыш Sec also Ibm Khallican (1,43) who dates the murder in AH. 142 


jouer un si grand rêle dans ces histoires." He also notes that, 
about a century after Al-Mas'udi had mentioned the Hazár 
Afsánah, it was versified and probably remodelled by one “Rasti,” 
the Takhallus or nom de plume of a bard at the Court of 
Mahmud, the Ghaznevite Sultan who, after a reign of thirty- 
three years, ob. A.D, 1030. | 
on Hammer some twelve years z . (Journ. 
Au t, 1839) brought forward, in his “Note sor PEAN Persane 
des | et une Nuits," a second and an even more important 
witness: this was the famous Kitab al-Fihrist.? or Index List of 
(Arabic) works, written (in A.H. 387 — 987) by Mohammed bin 
Is'hák al-Nadim (cu p-companion or equerry), “popularly known 
as Ebou Yacoub el-Werrek.”™ The following is an extract (p. 304) 
from the Eighth Discourse which consists of three arts (funün).* 
“The first section on the history of the confabulatores nocturni 
(tellers of night tales) and the relaters of fanciful adventures, 
with the names of books treating upon such subjects. 
Mohammed ibn Is'hák saith:— The first who indited themes of 
marion E OE books of them, сеу these works to 
es, and who ordered some of them as t ough related by 
esol brute beasts, were the paleo-Persians (and the 
cere ‘che First Dynasty). The Ashkanian Kings of the Third 
Dynasty appended others to them and they were augmented and 
amplified in the days of the Sassanides (the fourth and last 
royal house). The Arabs also translated them into Arabic, 
and the loquent and eloquent polished and embellished them and 
wrote others resembli hers The first work of such kind was 
entituled "The Book of Hazar Afsan,” signifying Alf Khurafah, 
the argument whereof was as follows. A King of their Kings 

















F"Notice surf Le Schsah-numah de Firdousu," posthumous publication of M. de 
Wallenbourg, Vienna, 1310, by М. A. de Bianchi. Ys acct. ii ] shall quote. another 
passage of Al Mas'udi (яй. 175) in which 1 find a distinct allusion to the "Gaboriau- 
detective tales" of The Nights. 

iHe Von Hammer shows hie customuty incxaciitude. As wr learn from Т 
Khallikan (Fr. Tr. L 630), the author's name waa Abu o!-Faraj Mohammed iba Is'hak, 
pop. knywn as Ibn Ali Үз al-Warrik, the bibiographe, librarian, copyist. Ie was 
Pa (wol. i, Leipzig, 1871) under the editorship of G. Flucgel, J. Roediger, and 


овое рода јона. Ане дарон, 1839, and Lane im. 736-37. 

è Called "Afsánah" by ALMas'udi, both wot having the same sense = tale, 
story, parable, "facris." Moslem fanaticism renders it by the Arab "Khurifah" 
=illy fables, and in Hindostan it = qa jar "Bát-k[ bát; khurafft-ki khurafit'" (a 
word for a word, a joke for a joke). 
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was wont, when he wedded a woman and had lain one night with 
her, to slay her on the next morning. Presently he espoused a 
damsel of the оа of the Kings, Shahrazad' hight, one 
endowed with intellect and erudition and, whenas she lay with 
him, she fell to telling him tales of fancy; moreover she used to 
connect the story at the end of the night with that which might 
induce the King to preserve her alive and to ask her of its 
ending on the next night until a thousand nights had passed over 
her. Meanwhile he cohabited with her till she was blest by boon 
of child of him, when she acquainted him with the device 
had wrought upon him; wherefore he admired her intelligence 
and inclined to her and preserved her life. That King had alsoa 
Kahramanah (nurse and duenna, not entremetteuse), hight 
Dínárzád (Dunyázád?), whoaided the wife in this (artifice). Itis 
also said that this book was composed for (or, by) Humai 
daughter of Bahman? and in it were included other matters. 
Mohammed bin Ishak adds——And the truth is, Inshallah,” that 
the first who solaced himself with hearing night-tales Al- 
Iskandar (he of Macedon) and he had a number of men who 
used to relate to him erry stories and provoke him to 
himself, but that he might thereby become the more cautious and 
alert, After him the Kings in like fashion made use of the book 
entitled 'Hazár Afsin.' It containeth a thousand nights, but less 
than two hundred night-stories, for a single history often oc: 
cupied several nights. I have seen it complete sundry times; 
and it is, in truth, a corrupted book of cold tales; 

A writer in The Atheneum,’ objecting to Lane's modern date 


Manang eee eee NE mm ——— a 
1ALMas'üdi (chzpt. xxi) makes this a name of the Mother of Queen Homii or 
Humáyah, for whom sce below, 

° The preface of a copy of the Shah-mameh (by Firdausi, ob. A.D. 1021), eoliated in 
А.Н. В29 by command of Bayisunghur Bahadur Khšán (Atkinson p. x.), informs us that 
the Hazar Afsanah ws» composed for or by Queen Humüi whose name is Arabised t& 
Humáyah. This Persian Marguerite de Navarre was daughter and wife to (Ardashir) 
Bahman, sixth Kayaman and surname Ditezalast (Artaxerxes Lonsunanus), Abu 
Sásán from his son, the Eponyimus of the Sassanides who followed the Kayanians when 
these were extinguithed by Alexander of Macedon, Humái succeeded her husband аз 
seventh Queen, reigned thirty-two years and lefe the'crown to her soa Dárá or. Dárib 
lst — Darius Codomianus. She m better known to Europe (through Herodotus}. as 
Parvsatis — Peri-züdeh or the Fairy-born. 

tis, If Allah allow me to sy scoth. 

tir. of silly anecdotes: here speaks the good Moslem! 

t No. 622 Sept. 29, '39; a review of Torrens which appeared shortly after Lane's voli 
The author quotes from a MS. in the British Museum, No. 73:4 fol. 135. 
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for The Nights, adduces evidence to prove the greater antiquity 
of the es (Abu al-Hasan) Ibn Sa'id (bin Musa al-Gharnáti — 
of Granada) born in.A.H.615 — i218 and ob. Tunis A.H. 68$ — 
1286, left his native city and arrived at Cairo in A.H. 639 = 
1241. This Spanish poet and historian wrote Al-Muhallé bi al- 
Ash'ár (The Adorned with Verses), a Topography af Egypt 
Africa, which isapparently now lost. In this he quotes from Al- 
Kurtubi, the Cordovan;' and he in his turn is quoted by the Arab 
historian of Spain, Abü al-Abbás Ahmad bin Mohammed al- 
Makkári, in the " Windwafts of Perfume from the Branches of 
Andalusia the Blooming (A.D. КОК у: Mr. Payne (x. 301) 
thus translates from Dr. Dozy's published text, 

"Ibn Said (may God have mercy upon him!) sets forth in 
his book, El Muhella bi-&Shaar, quoting from El Curtubi the 
story of the building of the Houdej in the Garden of Cairo, the 
which was of the magnificent pleasaunces of the Fatimite Khalifs, 
the rare of ordinance and surpassing, to wit that the Khalif El 
Aamir biahkam-illah! let build it for a Bedouin woman, the love 

he mastery of him, in the neighbourhood of 

d used to resort often thereto and was 

it ceased not to be a pleasuring- 

lace for the Khalifs after him. The folk abound in storie: of the 

ouin girl and Ibn Meyyah' of the sans of her uncle (cousin?) 

and what hangs thereby of the mention of El-Aamir, so that the 

tales told of them on this account became like unto the story 

of El Bettil' and the Thousand Nights and a Night and what 
resembleth them." 























,, ! There nra many Spaniards of this name: Mr. Payne fix. 302) proposes Aba Ja'afar 
ibn mue al-Hakk al-Khazrsji, author of a History of the Caliphs about the middle of the 
* The well-known Rauzah or Garden-island, of olé Al-Sand’ah (Al-Mas'uill chape. xxxi.), 
which is more than once noticed in The Nights, The name of the pavilion Al-Handaj = 
4 camel-litter, was probably intended te flatter the Badawi girl, 
cession of gardens, 
"The writer in The dfrhemcum calls him Ib Miyyah, and adds: that the. Badawiyah 


wrote toher cousin certain verses complaining of her thraldom, which the youth any 
abusing the Caliph. Al-Amir fund the correspondence and ordered Ibn Miyah’s tongue 


to be cut out, but he saved himself by a timely fizht_ 

* In. Night decclxxxv. we have the passage “He was a wily thief none could avail 
against his craft ms he were Abu ammed Al Васо": the word etymologically means 
The Bad; but see infra. 
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The same passage from Ibn Sa'id, corresponding in 
occurs in the famous Khitat! attributed to And ck (ob. AD. 
en enr aa Lng MB. in the British Museum 





pM pa Ж 
екЫ Өе, Се Сапы, a place for his beloved 
Bedouin maid (Aaliyah)? which he named El Houdej. Quoth 
Ibn Said, in the book El-Muhella bi-l-ashar, fron the History 
of El Curtubi, concernin ane ning the traditions of the folk of the story 
of the Bedouin maid and Ibn Menah (Meyyah) of the sons of 
her uncle and what hangs thereby of the mention of jm 
Khalif El Aamir biahkamllah, so tha t their traditions | 
tales) upon the garden be e like unto El BettáP and 
Thousand ^ Nights and what resembleth them.” 

This evidently means either that The Nights existed in the 
days of Al Amir (xiith cent.) or that the author compared 
them with a work popular in his own age. Mr. Payne attaches 
much importance to the discrepancy of titles, which appears 
to me a minor detail, The change of names is easily fined. 
Amongs крона ечен риси vinity 
(the proverb says luck) in numbers and consequently the 
others are inauspicious. Hence as Sir Wm. Quseley says 
(Travels ii. 21), the number Thousand and One is а, favourite in 
the East (Olivier, Voyages vi. 385, Paris 1807), vd 'uotes ur 
Cistern of the "Thousand and One Columns" | 
nople. Kaempfer (Amcen, Exot. p. 38) notes of the Takiyahs 
or Dervishes’ convents and the Mazars or Santons’ tombs near 

Koniah (Iconium), “Multa seges аео qui virorum ex 
omni zevo doctissimorum exuvias condunt, mille et unum recenset 
auctor Libri qui inscribitur Hassaaer we jek mesaar (Hazar ve 
yek Mezár), i.e., mille et unum mausolea." A book, The Harar 

o yek Rüz ( — 1001 Days), was comp in the mid-xviith 
century by e famous Dervaysh M Chief Sof of Isfahan: 
it was translated into French by Petis de la Croix, with a 
preface by Cazotte, and was e by Ambrose Phillips. 
Lastly, in India and throughout Asia where Indian influence 


V Amongst other um Ei Orientals have sustained by the death of Regen Bey, 
| may mention his proposed. translation of Al.Makrízi's great topographical 

3 The name appears only in a later passage. 

Мг, Payne notes (vit. 137) “apparently some famous brigand of the time” (of 
Charlemagne). But the ritlie may signify The Brave, and the tale may be much older, 
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extends, the number of cyphers not followed by a significant 
number is indefinite: for instance to determine hundreds the 
Hindus afix the required figure to the end and for too write 
rot; for roco, roor. But the grand fact of the Hazár Afsínah 
is its being the archetype of The Nights, unquestionably proving 
that the Arab work borrows from the Persian bodily its cadre 
or frame-work, the principal characteristic; its exordium and its 
dénoüement, whilst the two heroines still bear the old Persic 


names. 

Baron Silvestre de Sacy'—clarum et venerabile nomen—is 
the chief authority for the Arab provenance of The Nights. 
Apparently founding his observations upon Galland,* he is of 
opinion that the work, as now known, was originally composed in 
Syria* and written in the vulgar dialect; that it was never come 
pleted by the author, whether he was prevented by death or by other 
cause; and that imitators endeavoured to finish the work by 
inserting romances which were already known but which formed 
no part of the original recueil, such as the Travels of Sindhad the 
Seaman, the Book of the Seven Wazirs and others. He accepts 
the Persian scheme and cadre of the work, but no more. He 
contends that no considerable body of pree-Mohammedan or non- 
Arabic fiction appears in the actual texts’; and that all the 
tales, even those ing with events localised in Persia, India, 
China and other infidel lands and dated from ante-islamitic ages, 
mostly with the naivest anachronism, confine themselves to 
depicting the people, manners and customs of Baghdad and 
Mosul, Damascus and Cairo, during the Abbaside epoch: and 
he makes a point of the whole being impregnated with the 











1 In hia "Mémaire aur l'origise du Recueil des Contes intitulé Les Mille ct une Nuitz" 
(Mm, d'Hist. et de Lirér. Orientale: extrait des tomes ix., et x des Mémoires de l'Inst. 
Royal Acad. des [nacriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1833]. He read 
the Memotr before the Royal Academy on July 31, 1829. Also in his Dissertation “Sur 
les Mille et une Nuit" (pp. i.— siii.) prefixed to the Boardin Edit. When Érst the 
Arabist in Europe landed at Alexandria he could not exchange 4 word with the people: 
the szume n told of Galius the lextengrapher at Tunis. | 

T Lane, Night ii. 218, 

f This origin had been advocated a decade of vears before by Shaykh Ahmad al. 
Shirawáni; Editor of the Cale. text (1814-185; his Persian preface opines that the author 
was an Arabic-speaking Syrian who designedly wrote in a modern and conversational 
style, none of thè purest withal, in order to instruct non-Arabista. Here wt find the 
genus “Professor pure and simple. 

_ “Such an assertion makes us enquire, Did De Sacy ever read through The Nighe 
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strongest and most zealous spirit of Mohammedanism. Не 
points out that the language is the popular or vulgar dialect, 
differing widely from the classical and literary; that it contains 
any words in common modern use and that generally снн 
the decadence of Arabian literature. Of one tale he remarks.— 
The History of the loves of Camaralzaman and Budour, Princesa 
of China, is no more Indian or Persian than the others. The 
prince's father has Moslems for subjects, his mother is named 
Fatimah and when imprisoned he solaces himself with reading 
the Koran. The Genit who interpose in these adventures are, 
again, those who had dealings with Solomon. In fine, all that 
we here find of the City of the Magians, as well as of the fire 
worshippers, suffices to show that one should not expect to 
iscover in it anything save the production of a Moslem writer. 
All this, with due deference to so high an authority, is very 
superficial. Granted, which nobody denies, that the archetypal 
Hazár Afsánah was translated from Persic into Arabic nearly 
a thousand years ago, it had ample time and verge enough to 
assume another and a foreign dress, the corpus however remain- 
ing untouched. Under the hands of a host of editors, scribes 
and copyists, who have no scruples anent changing words, names 
and dates, abridging descriptions and attaching their own decora- 
tions, the florid and rhetorical Persian would readily be converted 
into the straight-forward, businesslike, matter of fact Arabic. 
And what easier than to islamise the old Zoroasterism, to 
transform Ahriman into Iblis the Shaytan, Jan bin Jan into 
Father Adam, and the Divs and Peris of Kayomars and the 
olden Guebre Kings into the Jinns and Jinniyahs of Sulayman? 
Volumes are spoken by the fact that the Arab adapter did not 
venture to change the Persic names of the two heroines and of 
the royal brothers -or tò transfer the mise-en-scène any whither 
from Khorasan or outer Persia. Where the story has not been 
too much worked by the literato's pen, for instance the "Ten 
Wazrs" (in the Bresl. Edit. vi. 191-343) which is the Guebre 
Bakhtiyárenámah, the names and incidents are old Iranian and 
with few exceptions distinctly Persian. And at times we can 
detect the process of transition, e.g. when the Mazin of Khorá- 
san’ of the Wortley Montagu MS. becomes the Hasan of 
Bassorah of the Turner Macan MS. (Mac. Edit.). 









! Dr. Jonathan Seott's "rransiarion" vi. 283. 
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Evidently the learned Baron had not studied such works as 
the Tota-kah4ni or Parrot-chat which, notably translated by 
Nakhshabi from the Sanskrit Suka-Saptati,’ has now become 
as orthodoxically Moslem as The Nights. The old Hindu 
eh becomes Ahmad Sultan of Balkh, the Prince is Maymün 

nd his wife Khujisteh. Another instance of such radical 
change is the later Syriac version of Kalfliah wa Dimnah? old 
"Pilpay" converted to Christianity. We fnd precisely the same 
process in European folk-lore; for instance the Gia Romanorum 
in which, after five hundred years, the life, manners and customs 
of the Romans lapse into the knightly and chivalrous, the 
Christian and ecclesiastical developments of medieval Europe 
Here, therefore, I hold that the Austrian Arabist has proved 
his point whilst the Frenchman has failed. 

Mr. Lane, during his three years" labour of translation, first 
accepted Von Hammer's view and then came round to that of 
De Sacy; drag however, in minor details, especially in the 
native country of The Nights. Syria had been chosen because 
then the most familiar to Europeans: the "Wife of Bath" had 
made three pilgrimages to Jerusalem; but few cared to visit 
the barbarous and dangerous Nile-Valley. Mr. Lane, however, 
was an enthusiast for Egypt or rather for Cairo, the only part 
of it he knew; and, when he pronounces The Nights to be of 
purely “Arab,” that is, of Nilotic origin, his opinion is entitled to 
no more deference than his deriving the sub-African and negroid 
Fellah from Arabia, the land per excellentiam of pure and nable 
blood. Other authors have wandered stil] further afield. Some 
finding Mosul idioms in the Recueil, propose “Middlegates” for 
its birth-place and Mr. W. G. P. Palgrave boldly says “The 
original of this entertaining work appears to have been com- 
posed in Baghdad about the eleventh century; another less 
popular but very spirited version is probably of Tunisian author- 
ship and somewhat later." 











! For a note on this world-wide Tale see vul. i. 52. 

#1п the annotated tranilation by Mr. UG. N, Keith-Faleoner, Cambridge University 
Press. ] regret to sce the wretched production called the “Fables of Pilpay” in the “Chan. 
doi Classicos" (London, F. Warne), The words ate so mutilated that few will recognize 
on SE уснама for Kar-chinds, Chaschmanah for Chashmeyc-Mih (Fountain of 
. * Article Arahia in Encyclop. Brit, 9th Edit., p. 263, col, 2. I do nor quite understand 
Mir. Palgrave, but presume that his "other version" is the Breal. Edit., the MS. af which 
waa brought from Tunis: see itx Vorwort (vol. i. p. 3). 
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B.—The Date. 


The next point to consider is the date of The Nights in its 
present form; and here opinios range between the tenth and 
the sixteenth centuries, fessor Galland ard by placing it 
arbitrarily in the middle of the thirtee De Sacy, who 
abstained from detailing reasons and who, брейк the number 
neni mel опу É Buono wW bae tanes it Que Move 
passed, ar y from the nature language 
liarities of style, proposed le milieu du neuvième siècle de 
| ( = A.D. 1445-6) as its latest date. Mr. Hole, who 
ines The Nights only through Galland's version, had already 
advocated in his "Remarks" the close of the fifteenth century; ene 
M. Caussin (de Perceval), 1 upon ingkari EDE 
in Galland’s MS. (vol. iii. fol. 20, verso), declares ошо 
to have been living in A.D. 1548 and 1565. Mr. Lane says 

“Not begun earlier than the last fourth of the fifteenth > 
tury nor ended before the first fourth of the sixteenth,” 
after Egypt was conquered by Selim, Sultan of the 
Osmanli Turks in A.D. 1517. Lastly the learned Dr. Weil 
says in his far too scanty Vorwort (р. їх. and Edit.):— Das 
wahrscheinlichste dürfte also sein, das im rs. Jahrhundert ein 
ptier nach altern Vorbilde Erziblungen für тоо Nachte 
erdichtete, theils nach mündlichen Sagen, oder fi T 
schriftlichen Aufzeichnungen, bearbeitete, dass er aber РЧА. 
sein Werk nicht vollendete, oder dass ein Theil desselben ver- 
хеп рор, осма ба КЕЧЕ Fehlende von Andern aama 16. Jahrhund- 


ert hinein durch neue unera agane 
But, as jump o observed by yne, the pera step when 
enquiring into the original date of The Nights is to determine 


the nucleus of the Repertory by a comparison of the four 
printed texts and the dozen MSS. which have been collated 





















I There are three distinct notes according to De Sacy (Mém., p. 50). The first (in MS. 
1508) saya “This blessed book was read by the weak slawe, etc. Wahabah son of Rizkallah 
the Kátib (secretary, scribe) of Tarábulus al-Shám (S yan Tripoli), who: prayeth long 
life for its owner (li máhkrh). This tenth day of the maath First Rabia AH. 
955 (— 1548)” A similar note by the sume Wahabah occurs at the end of vol. ii, (MS. 
1507) dated A.H. 973 = 1565) and a third (MIS. 1506) is undated. Evidently M. Caussin 
has given undue weight to such evidence. For further information see "Tales of the East" 

to which i prefixed an Introductory Dissertation (vol. i. pp. 24-25, note) by Henry Webber, 
Esq., Edinburgh, 1812, in 3 vols. 
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scholars.! This process makes it evident that the tales 
irate alae tie following thirteen:— 


i. The Introduction ү a single incidental story “The 
Bull and the Ass”). 

2. The Trader and i Jinni (with three incidentals). 

3. The Fisherman and the Jinni (with four). 

4. The Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad (with six). 
s. The Tale of the Three Apples. | 

6. The Tale of Núral-Din Ali ‘and his son Badr al-Din Hasan. 
7. The Hunchback’s Tale (with eleven incidentals). 

8. Nur al-Din and Anis al-Jalis. 
9 
10 
11 
12 
3 





. Tale of Ghánim bin "Ayyüb (with two incidentals), 
. Alí bin Bakkár and Shams al-Nahár (with two). 
. Tale of Kamar al-Zamán. 

12. The Ebony Horse; and 

^. Julnár the Seaborn. 


These forty-two tales, occupying one hundred and twent 
Ni ts, form less than a fifth part of the whole collection which 
Mac. Edit.? contains a total of two hundred and si D 
Hence Dr. Patrick Re the Natura! Historian of A 
whose valuable monograp ly deserves study even in th oU our 
day, believed that the n Nights did not outnumber two 
hundred, to which subsequent ME added till the total of 
a thousand and one was made up. Dr. Jonathan Scott, who 
quotes Russell, *held it highly E table that the tales of the 
original Arabian Nights did not run through more than two 
hundred and еу lights, if so many.” So this suggestion I 





4 "Notice sor les douze mumuscrit& connus des Milles et une Nuits, qui existent en 
"и Мод Hammer in Tréburien, Notice, vol. i 

3 Printed from the MS. of Major Turner seca: Edtinr x the Shahnamah: he bought 
it from the heirs of Mr. Salt, the historic Comul-General of England in Egypt and after 
Maean' death it became the property of the mow extinct Allens, then of Leadenhall 
Street (Torrens, Preface, i. j- Dhave vainly enquired aboot what became of it. 

3 The short paper hy “P. R:" in the Gentleman's Mannzine (Feb. lth, 1799, vol. bir. 
p. 61) tella us that MSS. of The Nights were scarce at Aleppo and that he found only two 
vols. (280 Nights} which he hud great difficulty in obtaining leave to copy. He also 
noticed (in 1771) a MS., said to þe complete, in the Vatican and another in the “King's 
Library” (Bibliothéqae Nationale}, Parts. 

‘Aleppo has been happy in finding such Pv M ies N Mar 
e poor Damascus fell into the hands of Mr. Missionary Porter, and suffered accord- 
ingly 

` Vol, vi Appendix, p.452, 
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may subjoin, “habent sua fata libelli." Galland, who preserve 
his Mille et une Nuits only about one fourth of The | lights, ends 
them in No. cclxiv! with the seventh voyage of Sindk ens 
that he intentionally omits the dialogue between the sisters and 
the reckoning of time, to proceed uninterruptedly with the tales. 
And so his imitator, Petis de la Croix,” in his Mille ef un Jours, 
reduces the thousand to two hundred and thirty-two. 

The internal chronological evidence offered by the Collection 
is useful only in enabling us to determine that the tales were not 
written after a certain epoch: the actual dates and, consequently, 
all deductions from them, are vitiated by the habits of the scribes. 
For instance we find the Tale of the Fisherman and the Jinni 
(vol. i. 41) placed in A.H. 169 = A.D. 785? which is hardly 
possible. The immortal Barber in the " Tailor's Tale" (vol. i. 304) 
places his adventure with the unfortunate lover on Safar ro, 
A.H. 653 ( — March 35th, 1255) and 7,320 years of the era of 
Alexander. This is supported in his T Tale of Himself (vol. i. 

pp. 317-348), where he dates his banishment from Baghdad 
Surin the reign of the penultimate Abbaside, Al-Mustansir 
bi ‘lak? s (A H. 623-640 — 1225-1242), and his return to Baghdad 
ii the accession of another Caliph who can be no other but 
Al-Muntasim bi ‘Hah (A.H. 640-656 = A.D. 1242-1258). Again 
at the end of the tale (vol. i. 350) he is described as "an ancient 
man, past his ninetieth year" and "a very old man" in the days 
of Al-Mustansir (vol. i. 318); so that the Hunchback's adven- 
ture can hardly be placed earlier than A.D. 1265 or seven years 
after thè storming of Baghdad by Huláku Khan, successor of 
Зора, a terrible catastrophe which resounded throuphout 
the civilised world. Yet there is no allusion to this crucial 














"Тһе numbers, however, vary with rhe Editions of Galland; some end the formula 
with Might cxcvii; others with the cexxxvi. : I adopt that of the De Sacy Edfitian. 

! Contes Pereans; suivis des vig: Turc. Paris; Béchet Ainé, 1826. 

sln the old tranalation we hive “eighteen hundred years ¿Pe the prophet Soloman 
Фк. (B.C. 975) = A.D. 825. 

! Meanirg the e of the Seleucides, Dr. Jonathan Scott shows (vol, ii. 324) chat A.H. 
653 and A.D. i255 would correspond with 1557 of that epoch; so that the scribe haa here 
tnáde a little mistake of 5,763 yeurs. Ex una disce. 

! The Saturday Kevieu [Jan. 2nd "B&) writes, "Captain Barton has fallen into a mistake 
by not distinguishing berween the names of the by no means identical Caliphs AL Muntzsir 
at Al-Mustancic."" Quite true: it wai an ugly confusion of the melancholy madman 

and parncide with one of the best and wisest of the Caliphs. ID can expliun (not extenuate) 
my mistake only bya misprint in ALSiyüti (p. 3554). 
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epoch and the total silence suffices to invalidate the date 
sould we assume it as true, by adding to A.D, 1265 half a cen- 
tury for the composition of the Hunchback's story and its in- 
cidentals, we should place the earliest date in A.D. 1315. 

. As little can we learn from inferences which have been drawn 
from the body of the book: at most they point to its several 
editions or redactions. In the Tale of the “Ensorcelled Prince™ 
(vol. i. 77) Mr. Lane (1. 135) conjectured that the four colours of 
the fishes were suggested by the sumptuary laws of the Mame- 
*uke Soldan, Mohammed ibn Kala "un, “subsequently to the com- 
mencement of the eighth century of the Flight, or fourteenth of 
our era.” But he forgets that the same distinction of dress was 
enforced by the Caliph Omar after the capture of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 636; that it was revived by Harun al-Rashid, a contem- 
porary of Carolus Magnus and that it was noticed asa long stand- 
ing grievance by the so-called Mandeville in A.D. 1322. In the 
Tale of the Porter and the Ladies of Baghdad the “Sultani 
oranges" (vol. i. 83) have been connected with Sultáníyah city in 
Persian Irak, which was founded about the middle of the 
thirteenth century: but "Sultáni" may simply mean “royal,” 
a superior growth. The same story makes mention (vol. i. 94) of 
Kalandars or religious mendicants, a term popularly corrupted, 
even in writing, to Karandal? Here again "Kalandar" may be 
due only to the scribes as the Bresl. Edit. reads Sa'alük = asker, 
beggar. The Khan al-Masriir in the Nazarene Broker's story 
(i. 265) was a ruin during the early ninth century A.H. = A.D. 
1420; but the Bib Zuwaylah (i. 269) dates from A.D. 1087. 
In the same tale occurs the Darb al-Munkari (or Munakkari) 
which is probably the Darb al-Munkadi of Al-Makrizi’s careful 
pography, the Khitat (ii. 40). Here we learn that in his time 
(about A.D. 1430) the name had become obsolete, and the 
highway was known as Darb al-Amir Baktamir al-Ustaddar from 
one of two high officials who both died in the fourteenth cen- 















‘In the Galland MS. and the Исе. ЕДИ. (Н. 253), we find the Barber saying that 
the Caliph (Al-Mustansic) was a Aaa time (yaumaizm) in Baghdad; and this has been 
held to imply that the Caliphate had fallen Bur mich conjecture. is evidently based 

dz 


| 5 De Sacy makes the "Kalandar" order originate in A.D, 1150, but the Shaykh Sharff 
bi Ali Kalandar died in A.D, 1323-24. In Sind the &rst Kalandar, Osmán-i- Marwándi 
surnamed Lil Sh&hbá:, the Red Goshawk, from one of his miracles, died and was buried. 
at Sehwin in A.D. 1274: see my "Histary af Sindh" chape, viii, for detaili, The dates 
therefore ran wild. 
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(circ. A.D. 1350). And rue have the Khan al-Jawali 
iltabout. A.D. 1320. In Bedr al-Din Hasan (vol. i. 257) "Sáhib" 
is given as a Wazirial title and it dates only from the end of 
vs dans فو‎ 6) tO the g Sindbad е аа із ап 
usion v1 E to great Hindu King ijayanagar 
of the Narasimha,? the great power of the Deccan; but this may 
be duz бо editors or-scribes as:the despotiam. was was founded only in 
the aa te century (A.D. 1320). The Ebony Horse (vol. v. 1) 
apparent] s before Chaucer; and “The Sleeper and The 
Waker” (Bresl. Edit. iv. 134-189) may precede Shakespeare's 
“Taming of the Shrew": no stress, however, can be laid upon 
such resemblances, the nouvelles being world-wide. But when we 
come to the last stories, especially to Kamar al-Zaman IL and 
tel tale Gf Магас we are apparently in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The first contains (Night cmlxxvii.) the word 
Lawandiyah = Levantine, the mention of a watch = Sá'ah in 
the next Night; and, further on (emlxxvi.), the “Shaykh AL 
Islam,” an officer invented by Mohammed I. after the capture 
of Stambul in A.D. r453. In Ma'aráf the ‘Adiliyah is named; 
the mosque founded outside the Bab al-Nasr by Al -Malik al- 

Adil, Túmán Bey in А.Н. доб — A.D. 1sor. But, I repeat, 
all these names may be mere interpolations. 

On the other hand, a study of the vie intime in Al-Islam and 
of the manners and customs of the people proves that the body 
of the work, as it now stands, must have been written before 
A.D. 1400. The Arabs use wines, ciders and barley-beer, not 

















tin this same tale H. H. Wilson observes that the title of Sultan of Egypt was not 
assumed before the milille of the xiith century. 

13 Popularly called Vidyanager of the Narengha. 

3 'Timemeasurers are ol very antient date. The Greeks had clepsydre ani! the Romans 
gnormona, portable and ring-shaped, besides large sranding town-dials as at Aquileja and 
San Sabba near Trieste The "Saracens" were the perfecters of the clepsyilra: Bosseret 
fp, 16) amd the Chronicon Turense (Beckmann h. 340 di .J describe the water-clock 
sent by Al. Rashid to Karl the Great as a kind of "cu k." Twriwe doors in the 
dial opened successively and little balls dropping а bota ЧА Кеш at neon 
& dozen mounted kmghts paraded the face und closed the portals. Trithonius mention 
an horolegnum presented in A.D. 1232 by Al-Malik al-Kámil the Ayyubite Soldan to 
the Emperor Frederick I]: like the Strasbourg and Padua clocks it struck the hours, 
told the day, month and ycar, showed the phases of the moon, and registered the position 
of the sun and the planets. Towanda the end of the fifteenth century Gaspar Visconti 
mentions if a sonnet the watch proper (certi orologii piccioli e portativi); and the “ani- 
mated eg" of Nuorembourg became famous, The earlier English watch (Sir Ashton 
Lever's) dates from 1541: und in 1544 the portable chronometer became common :n France. 
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distilled spirits; they have no coffee or tobacco and, while 
familiar n small: (judri, they ignore syphilis. The 
battles in The Ni are fought with bows and javelins, 
swords, spears (for EE and lances (for cavalry); and, 
whenever firearms are mentioned, we must suspect the scribe, 
Such is the case with the Madfa' or cannon by means of which 
Badr Al-Din Hasan breaches the bulwarks of the Lady of Beauty's 
zi inity (i. 223). This consideration would determine the work 
ve been written before the fourteenth century. We i р 
the invention-date and the inventor of gunpowder, as of old 
discoveries which have affected mankind at large: all we know 
is that The торинг эма betray great ignorance and we are 
tan explosive compound, having been discovered 
in the earliest ages of human society, was utilised by steps so 
gradual that history has neg lected to trace the series. Sa 
ing to Demmin', bullets for- stufhng with some incendiary сот. 
tion, in fact bombs, were discovered by Dr. Keller in the 
polices or Crannogs of Switzerland: and the Hindu's Agni- 
Astar s rp "), СВА (“ftrearrow™) and Shatagni 
шее er"), like the Roman Phalarica, and the Greek 
of en suggest explosives. Indeed, Dr. Ao 
accepts the statement of Flavius Philostratus that when . 
lonius of Tyana, that grand semi-mythical figure, was traveling 
in India, he learned Te team wtp tence veh Manda 
desisted from attacking the Oxydracz who live between the 
Ganges and the Hyphasis (Satadru or Sutledge):— "These holy 
men, beloved by the gods, overthrow their enemies with tem- 
pests and thunderbolts shot from their walls." Passing over the 
Arab sieges of Constantinople (A.D. 658) and Meech (A.D. бо) 
and the disputed passage in Firishtah | 
musket during the of Mahmud the rie Ka 
A.D. 1030), we come to the days of Alphonso the Valiant, whose 
Кор аде шш, ШШ at the Siege of Madrid in A.D. 1084, 
are preserved in the Armeria Real. Viardot has noted that the 








lAn illustrated History oÍ Arts and Armoar etc. (p. 59); London: Bell and Sons, 
1877, The best edition m the Guide des Amateurs d'Armes; Para: Renouard, 1879. 

7 Chapt. iv. Dr. Gustav Oppert “On the Weapons etc. of the Ancient Hindus.” London; 
Trübner ап Cor, 1880. 

9] have given other details on ‘this subject in pp. 631-637 of “Camoens, his Life and 
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African Arabs first em loyed cannon in A.D. 1200, and that the 
ibis defended Alg near Gibraltar with great guns in 
A. 1247, and u them to besiege Seville in A.D. 1342: 
This last feat of arms introduced the cannon into barbarous 
Northern Europe, and it must have been known to civilised Asia 
for many a decade before that date. 
The mention of wine in The Nights, especially the Nabtz or 
fermented 1nfusion of raisins well known to 5 the Ер -Mohamme- 
dan Badawis, perpetually recurs. As a rule, t only in the 
case of holy personages id mostly of the Caliph | ‘Rashid, the 
"service af wine" appears immediately after the hands are 
washed; and women, as wellas men, drink, like true Orientals, 
for the honest purpose of getting drunk—la recherche de l'ideal, 
as the process has been called. Yet distillation became well 
known in the fourteenth century. Amongst the Greeks and 
Romans it was confined to manufacturing aromatic waters, and 
Nicander the к .C. 149) used for a still the term auf, 
like the Irish “ and its КО КТЫ teen.” The аре 
art of converting Pat water into fresh, A usu the former and 
passing the steam through a cooled ote into a recipient, would 
not have escaped the students of the Philosopher's “stone,” and 
thus we find throughout Europe the Arabic modifications of 
Greek terms Alchemy, Alembic (Adu Bê), Chemistry and 
Elixir; while “Alcohol” CAT Kohl), originally meaning "extreme 
tenuity or impalpable state of pulverulent substances," clearly 
shows the ап of the article. Avicenna, who died in A:H: 428 
= 1036, nearly two hundred years before we read of distillation 
in Europe, eom id the human body with an alembic, the belly 
being the cucurbit and the head the capital:—he forgot one 
ee Me difference but n'importe. Spirits of wine were first 
noticed in the xiiith century, when the Arabs had overrun the 
Western Mediterranean, by Arnaldus de Villa Nova, who dubs 
the new invention a universal panacea; and his pupil, Raymond 
pu (nat. Мока A.D. 1236), declared this essence of wine to 
be a boon from the Deity. Now The Nights, even in the latest 
adjuncts, never allude to the “white coffee” of the “respect- 
able” "Moslem, the Raki (raisin-brandy) or Ma-hayat (aqua vite) 
of the modern Mohametan: the drinkers confine themselves to 
wine like our contemporary Dalmatians, опе of the healthiest 
and the most vigorous of seafaring races in Europe. 
Syphilis also, which at the end of the xvth century began to 
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infect Europe, is ignored by The Nights. I do not say it ace 
tually began: diseases do tt been top with ed awn of 
humanity; wd fir m as far as we know, is simple 
esf. They are at first sporadic and comparatively non- 
lethal: at certain epochs which we can determine, and for reasons 
wineh as yet we cannot, they break out into epidemics raging 
Se and bat violence: they then subside into the endemic 
Mine they return to the milder sporadic form. For 
instance, ' fol cholera" was known of old: in 1831 (Oct. 36) 
eee EE kS lace and now, after sundry л violent 
epidemics, the disease ecoming endemic on the Northern 
seaboard of the Mediterranean, notably in Spain and Italy. So 
small-pox (Al- judrí, vol. i. 456) passed over from Central Africa 
to Arabia in the year of Mohammed's birth (A.D. 570) and thence 
overspread the civilised world, as an epidemic, an endemic and 
a sporadic successively. The “Greater Pox” has appeared in 
human bones of pre-historic graves and Moses seems to mention 
orrhoea (Levit. xv. 12). Passing over allusions in Juvenal and 
Martial, * we find Eusebius relating that Galerius died (A.D. 302) 
of ulcers on the genitals and other parts of his body; and, about a 
century afterwards, Bishop Palladius records that one Hero, after 
une with a prostitute, fell a victim to an abscess on the 
penis (p bagedænicshanker?). In1347thefamous Joannaof Naples 
ded (zt. 23), in her town of Avignon, a bordel whose in- 
mates were to be medically inspected —a measure to which England 
(proh podor ec objects. In her Statuts du Lieu-publiqued‘Avi- 
ee No. iv. she expressly mentions the Mal vengut de paillardise. 
houses, says Ricard who studied the subject since 1832, were 
common in n France after A.D. 1200; and sporadic venereals were 
known there, But in A.D. 1493-94 an epidemic broke out with 

















venido de la Isla espanola,” spechilist. 
In Santo Domingo the the incre Care Ruts Dias, he specialist 
Hipas, Саат ani ] Taynastizas: hence the opinion in Europe 





i The morbi venerei amongst the Romans are obscure because "whilst the sarirists 
deride them the physicians are silent." Celsus, however, names (De obscenarum partinm 
иң. Hb. xvii) inflammatio colcorum (swelled testicle), tubercula glandem (warta 

the glans penis), canci carbunculi (chancre or shanker) and a few others. The rubigo 
insti a s lass аа by Servius in Virg. Georg. 


that it arose from the mixture of European 

Some attributed it to the Gypsies who oid to Wes 
Europe in the xvth century? others to the Moriscos expelled from 
Spain. But the pest got its popular name after the violent out- 
break at Naples in A.D. 1493-4, when Charles КЕ of Anjou 
with a large army of mercenaries, Frenchmen, Spaniards, and 
Germans, attacked Ferdinand I. Thence it eae De the 
Mal de Naples and Morbus Gallicus—una gallica being : still the 
ular term in neo Latin lands—and the “French disease" in Eng’ 
bond, r y cobalt isl ee 171) describes 
with details the" Mal Franzoso." Thescientific* БУРЫН» dates 
from Fracastori` spoem (A.D.1521) inwhich yv Cas theShepherd 
is struck like J for abusing the sun, pling a Pope 
(Sixtus IV. and killi ga King (Francis L) the Grosse Viri 
began to abate its EE, the effects of mercury it is said; 
an became endemic, a a stage still shown at Scherlievo near Fiume, 
where legend says it was implanted by the Napoleonic saldiery. 
жы: эе; and other “buttons” also belong apparently to the 
Elsewhere it settled asa sporadic and now it appears 

to tix wes out while gonorrhoea is on the increase.‘ 

The Nights, I have said, belongs to the days before coffee 
(A.D. 1550) and tobacco (A.D. 1650) had overspread the Fast. 
Theformer, which derivesitsnamefrom the Káfáor Káffá province, 
lying south of Abyssinia proper and peopled by the Sidáma Gallas, 
was introduced to Mokha of Al “Yaman in A.D, 1429-30 у) Буе 


! According to David Forbes, the Peruvians believed that syphilia arose from con- 
nertion of man anil alpaca; ASA аа аыл gêsanga giwar 
house. Francks explains by the introduction of syphilis wooden figures found in the 
Chincha guano; these represented men with a cord round the neck or a serpent devouring 

geni 

‘They appeared before the gates of Pare in the summer of 1427, not “about July, 
1422": in Eastern Europe, however, they date om a much eater epoch: Sir J, Gilbert's 
fnt pleins hia. ehe granit fecit, he: sea walk and ti Wege rido: ta yet! Ibe the 

















3I may be allowed to note. that syphilis does not confine itself to mun: a charger in- 
feted with it was pointed out to me at Baroda by my late friend, Dx, Araott (18th Regi- 
ment, Bombay N.L) and Tangier showed ine some noticable cases of this hippic syphilis, 
which has been studied in Hungary. Eastern peoples have a practice of "passing on" 
venereal and other diseases, and transmission is supposed to cure the patient; for instance 
a virgin heals (and catches) gonorrhea. Syphilis varies greatly with climate. In Persia 
it is said to be propagated without contact: in Abyssinia it is often fatal and in Egypt 
it ia readily cured by sand baths and sulphur-unguents. Lastly in lands like Unyamwezi, 

where mercurials are wholly unknown, I never saw caries of the nasal or facial bones. 
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Shaykh al-Shazili who lies buried there, and found a congenia 
name in the Arabic Kahwah-old wine. In The Nights (Mac 
Edit.) it is mentioned twelve times"; but never in the earlier 
tales: терш шесе о ERE IL it evidently does 
Piss hein to the pah aa و‎ ly suspect the scribe, In 
the xvith century coffee began place of wine in the 
nearer East; and уа аа ерее 
life and from folk-tales. 

It is the same with tobacco, which is mentioned only once by 
The Nights (cmxxxi.), in conjunction with meat, vegetables and 
fruit and where it is called "Tábah." Lane (ii. 615) holds it to be 
the work of a copyist; but in the same tale of Abu Kir and Abu 
Sir, sherbet and coffee appear to have become en vogue, in fact 
to have gained the ground they now hold The result of Lord 
Macartney's Mission to China tion that smoking 
LSE SHEERS VEE the Old d World? Thisisun- 
doubtedly true. The Bushmen and other wild tribes of Southern 
Africa threw their Dakhá (cannabis indica) on the fire and sat 
round it inhaling the intoxicating fumes. Smoking without 
tobacco was easy enough. The North American Indians of the 
Great Red Pipe Stone ‘and those who lived above the line 
where nicotiana grew, used itus шї or bark of BE ВЫ 
willow and some seven other succedanea.* But tobacco proper, 
which soon supersedec all materials except hemp and opium, was 
first adopted by the Spaniards of Santo Domingo in A.D. 1496 
and reached England in 1465. Hence the word, which, amongst 
the so-called Red Men, denoted the pipe, the container, not th 








! For another account of the traneplanter and the casutstical questions: to which coffee 
pe rise iee my "First Footsteps in East. Africa" (p. 76). 

* The first mentiati of caffee proper (not of Kahwah or alil wine in vol, it. 260) is in 
Night edxxvr vol. v. 169, where the coffee-maker is called Kahwahjiyyah, a inse 
term showing the modern date of the passage in Ab vro Cairene. Ae the work 
notices become thicker, #3. in Night decelxvi. where Ali N ur al-Din amd the Frank King's 
daughter seema to be a medernisatinn of the story “Ala al-Din Aba al-Shimdt” (wal, 
iv. I); and ih Abû Kîr and Abo Sir (Ngrhrs cmxxx. and cmxxxvi.) where coffee js dronk 
with sherbet after present fashion. The use culminates in. Kamar al-Zaman IT, where 
it m mentoned ax times (Nighi cmlxvi, emio emiexi. twice; emlxxiv. and emlxxvii.), 
as being drunk after the duwn-breakfust and following the meal as a matter of course. 
The last notices are in Abdullah hin Faril, Nights emlxxvii. amd cmixxix. 

116 has been suggested that Japanese tnbaceo i& um indigenous growth and sundry 
modern rravellers in China contend thar the potato and the marte, both white and yellow, 
have there been cultivated from time immemorial. 

t For these see my “City of the Sami,” n. 136. 
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contained, spread over the Old World as a generic term with 
additions, fe re for special varieties. The change in 
English manners brought about by the cigar after dinner has 
already been noticed; and much of the modified sobriety of the 
present day may be attributed to the influence of the Holy Herb 
en cigarette. Such, we know from history was its effect amongst 
Moslems; and the normal wine-parties af The Nights suggest tl 

the pipe was unknown even when the latest tales were written. 








C. 

We know absolutely nothing of the author or authors who 
produced our marvellous Recueil. Galland justly observes (Epist. 
Dedic.), “probably this great work is not by a single hand; for 
how can we suppose that one man alone could own a fancy fertile 
enough to invent so many ingenious fictions?” Mr. Lane, and 
Mr. Lane alone, opined that the work was written in Egypt by 
one person or at most by two, one ending what the other had be- 
gun, and that he or they had re-written the tales and completed 
the collection by new matter composed or arranged for the pur- 
pose. Itis hard tosee how the distinguished Arabist came tosucha 
conclusion: at most it can be true only of the editors and scribes 
of MSS. evidently copied from each other, such as the Mac. and 
the Bul. texts. As the Reviewer (Forbes Falconer?) in the 
“Asiatic Journal” (vol. xxx., 1839) says, “Every step we have 
taken in the collation of these agreeable fictions has confirmed us 
in the belief that the work called the Arabian Nights is rather a 
vehicle for stories, partly fixed and partly arbitrary, than a collec- 
tion fairly deserving, from its constant identity with itself, the 
name of a distinct work, and the reputation of having wholly 
emanated from the same inventive mind. To say nothing of the 
improbability of supposing that one individual, with every license 
to build upon the foundation of popular stories, a ооа 
once received a definite form from a single writer, would have 
Deen multiplied by the copyist with some regard at least to his 
arrangement of words as well as matter. But the various copies 
we have seen bear about as much mutual resemblance as if they 











! Lit. meaning amoke: hence the Arabic “Dukhin,” with the same signiñcation, 
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had passed through the famous process recommended for dis- 
guising a plagiarism: "Translate your English author into French 
and again into English’.” 

Moreover, the style of the several Tales, which will be con- 
sidered in a future page ($ iit), so far from being homogeneous is 
heterogeneous in the Different natio show them- 
selves; | es Africa, Reypt and Syvia ateall re: O while 
кауме ниша Asan sa ie Baghdad, Damascus and 
Cairo, oth y nonet. à All D cenis written and 
printed, s beolütely d ро a measure of the 
divergence can be obtained e ik EX Bresl. Edit. with the 
Mac. text: indeed it is my conviction that the MSS. preserved in 
Europe would add sundry volumes full of tales to those hitherto 
translated; and here the Wortley Moors copy can be taken as 
a test. We may, I believe, safely compare history of The 
Nights with the so-called Homeric the Iliad and the 

yssey, a collection of immorta ads and old Epic formulae 
and verses кашне as handed down em vc ora pct 
incorporated in a slowly | y try an 
welded together about the age сё РЫС. ш> а 

To conclude. From the data above given 1 hold myself justi- 
fied in drawing the following deductions:— 


t. The framework of the book is purely Persian perfunctoril 
Ын, the archetype being the Hazár Afsánah.! 4 
2. The oldest tales, such as Sindibad (the Seven Wazirs) and 
King Ee may date from the reign of Al-Mansur, eighth 
century 
3. The thirteen tales mentioned above р. 79) as the nucleus of 
the Repertory, together with "Dalilah the Crafty," may be 
placed in our tenth century 
4. The latest tales, , notably Kamar al-Zaman the Second and 
Ma'aruf the Cobbler, are as late as the sixteenth century. 
5. The work assumed its present form in the thirteenth century. 
6. The author is unknown for the best reason; there never was 
one: for information touching the editors and copyists we must 
await the fortunate discovery of some MSS, 















yapan the book is known only by name: for years I have vainly troubled friends 
ndenta to hunt fora copy. Yet 1 am sanguine enough ro think that some 
rn shall suseceed: Mr. Sidney Churchill, of Teheran, i ever on the look-out, 
Sin 13 1 shall suggest that. this tale als 3 inentianed by Al-Mas'udi. 
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$1L 
THE NIGHTS IN EUROPE. 


Tut history of The Nights in Europe is one of slow and gradual 
development. The process was (1704-17) by Galland, a 
Frenchman, continued э (1829 by Von Hammer an Austro-Ger- 
man, and finished b y Mr. John Payne (1882-84) an Englishman. 
But we must not forget that it is wholly and solely to the genius 
of the Gaul that Europe owes "The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments” over which Western childhood and you have spent so 
many spelling hours. Antoine Galland was the first to 
the marvellous fund of material for the story-teller buried de ehe 
Oriental mine; and he had in a high degree that art of telling a 
tale which is far more captivating than culture or scholarship. 
Hence his delightful version (or perversion) became one of the 
world's classics and at once made Sheherazade and I 
Paruh Alraschid, the Calendars and a host of other personagea 
imiliar to the home reader as Pros Robinson Crusoe, 
Lemuel Gulliver and Dr. Primrose. Without the name and fame 
won for the work by the brilliant paraphrase of the learned and 
single-minded Frenchman, Lane's curious hash and latinized 
English, at ке turgid and emasculated, would have found few 
readers. Payne's admirable version appeals to the | 
and the ` “slag not to the many-headed: and mine to the 
ae ogist and student of Eastern manners and rooms 
| did it and alone he did it: his fine literary flaire, his 
leasing se his polished taste and perfect tact at once made his 
ak igh rank in the republic of letters nor will the immortal 
fragment ever be superseded in the infallible judgment of child- 
hood. As the Encyclopedia Britannica has been pleased to 
ignore this excellent man and admirable Orientalist, numis 
matologist and littérateur, the reader may not be unwilling to see 
a short sketch of his biography. 


LI have extracted it from many books, especially from Hoeffer's Biographie Générale, 
Paris, Firmin Didot, mdccelvii.; Biographie Universelle, Paris, Didot, 1816, etc. etc. 
All are taken from the work of BL de Bose, his "Bozzy." 
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Antoine Galland was born in A.D. 1646 of peasant parents 
"poor and honest" at Rollot, a little bourg in Picardy some two 
leagues from Montdidier. He was a seventh child and his mother, 
left a widow in early life and compelled to earn her livelihood, 
saw scant chance of educating him when the kindly assistance of 
a Canon of the Cathedral and President of the Coll e de Noyon 
relieved her difficulties. In this establishment Galland studied 
Greek and Hebrew for ten years, after which the “strait thing at 
home” apprenticed him to a trade. But he was made for letters: 
he hated manual labour and he presently removed en cachette to 
Paris, where he knew only an ancient kinswoman. She intro- 
duced him to a priestly relative of the Canon of Noyon, who in 
turn recommended him to the "Sous-principal" of the Collége 
Du Plessis. Here he made such notable progress in Oriental 
studies, that M. Petitpied, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, struck by his 
abilities, enabled him to study at the Collége Royal and eventu- 
ally to catalogue the Fastern MSS. in the great ecclesiastical 
Society. Thence he passed to the Collége Mazarin, where a 
Professor, M. Godouin, was making an experiment which might 
be revived to advantage in our present schools. He collected a 
class of boys, aged about four, and proposed to teach them Latin 
speedily and easily by making them converse in the classical 
language as well as read and write it! Galland, his assistant, 
had not time toregister success or failure before he wasappointed 
attaché-secretary to M. de Nointel named in 1660 Ambassadeur 
de France for Constantinople. His special province was to study 
the dogmas and doctrines and to obtain official attestations 
concerning the articles of the Orthodox (or Greek) Christianity 
which had then been a subject of lively discussion amongst cer- 
tain Catholics, especially Arnauld (Antoine) and Claude the 
Minister, and which even in our day occasionally crops up 
imongst "Protestants."* Galland, by frequenting the cafes and 
listening to the tale-teller, soon mastered Romaic and grappled 














1 As learning a language is an affair of pure memory, almost without ather exercise of 
the mental faculties, it ahold be аза] by the ear and the tongue as well as the eves. 
1 would invariably make pupils talk, during lessons, Latin and Greek, no matter how 
badly at first; but unfortunately I uhoald have to begin with teaching the pedants who, 
вэ 3 Class, are far more unwilling and unready to learn than ate those they teach. 

VTbe late Dean Stanley was notably trapped by the wily Greek who had anly political 
of disputation, dislike and disgust 
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with the religious question, under the tuition of a deposed 
Patriarch and of sundry Matrans or Metropolitans, whom the 
persecutions of the Pashas had driven for refuge to the Palais de 
France. M. de Nointel, after settling certain knotty points in the 
Capitulations, visited the harbour-towns of the Levant and the 
“Holy Places,” including Jerusalem, where Galland copied epi- 
graphs, sketched monuments and collected antiques, such as tl 
marbles in the Baudelot Gallery of which Pere Dom Bernard de 

. ished specimens in his "Paleographia 
Graeca," etc. (Parisiis, 1708) 


In Syria Galland was unable to buy a copy of The Nights:as he 
expressly states in his Epistle Dedicatory, il a fallu le faire 
xnir de Syrie. But he prepared himself for translating it by 
studying the manners and customs, the religion and superstitions 
of the people; and in 1675, leaving his chief, who was ordered 
back to Stambul, he returned to France.. In Paris his numismatic 
fame recommended him to MM. Vaillant, Carcary and Giraud 
who strongly urged a second visit to the Levant, for the purpose 
of collecting, and he set out without delay. In 1691 he made a 
third journey, travelling at the expense of the Compagnie des 
Indes-Orientales, with the main object of making purchases for 
the Library and Museum of Colbert the magnificent. The com- 
mission ended Өс Ene afterwards with the changes of 
the Company, when Colbert and the Marquis de Louvois caused 
him to be created " Antiquary to the King," Louis le Grand, and 
charged him with collecting coins and medals for the royal cabinet. 
As he was about to leave Smyrna, he had a narrow escape from 
the earthquake and subsequent fire which destroyed some fifteen 
thousand of the inhabitants: he was buried in the ruins; but, his 
kitchen being cold as becomes a philosopher's, he was dug out 
unburnt.* 

Galland again returned to Paris where his familiarity with 
Arabic and Hebrew, Persian and Turkish recommended him to 
MM. Thevenot and Bignon: this first President of the Grand 
Council acknowledged his services by a pension. He also be- 
came a favourite with D'Herbelot whose Bibliotheque Orientale, 
left unfinished at his death, he had the honour of completing and 
prefacing) President Bignon died within the twelvemonth, 

See in Tréburien (Avertissement Ш.) how Baron von Hammer escaped drowning 
by the blessing of The Nights. 
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which made Galland attach himself in 1697 to M. Foucault, 
Councillor of State and Intendant (governor) of Caen in Lower 
N dy, then famous for its academy: in his new patron's 
fine library and numismatic collection he found materials for a 
long succession of works, including a translation of the Koran. 
They recommended him strongly to the literary world and in 
1701 he was made a member of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
At Caen Galland issued in 1704,* the first part of his Mille et 
une Nuits, Contes Arabes traduits en Francois which at once 
: m cR as VINE PT р ents.” 
Mutilated, fragmentary and paraphrastic tl e Were, 
the ыша imagination, the marvel of the miracles and the 
gorgeousness and magnificence of the scenery at once secured an 
exceptional success; it was a revelation in romance, and the public 
'cognised that it stood in presence of a monumental literary 
work, France was afire with delight at a something so new, so 
unconventional, so entirely without purpose, religious, moral or 
philosophical: the Oriental wanderer in his stately robes was a 
startling surprise to the easy-going and utterly corrupt Europe of 
the ancien régime with its indecently tight garments and perfectly 
loose morals. “Ils р uisirent," said Charles Nodier, a cenius 
in his way, "dés le moment de leur publication, cet effet qui 
assure aux productions de l'esprit une vogue populaire, quoiqu'ils 
appartinssent à une littérature peu connue en France; et que 
ce genre de composition admit ou plutót exigeát des détails 
de moeurs, de caractére, de costume et de localités absolument 
étrangers à toutes les idées établies dans nos contes et nos romans. 
On fut étonné du charme que résultait du leur lecture, C'est que 
la vérité des sentimens, la nouveauté des tableaux, une imagina- 
tion féconde en prodiges, un coloris plein de chaleur, l'attrait 
d'une sensibilité =e prennon, er le, و‎ comique sans 
caricature, c'est que l'esprit et le naturel enfin plaisent partout, 
et plaisent à tout le monde.” 


















lI need not- trouble the reader with their titles, which БЇ up nearly a column anda 
half in M. Hoeffer. His collection of maxims from Arabic, Persian and Turkish authors 
appeared in Englich in 1695. 

*Gulland's version was published in 1704—1717 in!’ 12-vola. L2me., (Hoeffer's Biog- 
raphie; Cirasse's Trésor de Livres rares und. Encyclop. Britannica, ixth Edit.) | 

*See alo Leigh Hunt “The Book of the Thousand Nights and one Night,” etc., erc. 
London and Westminster Review Art. iii., No. lsiv. mentioned in Lane, Ii., 746. 
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Ee Cosi An an dk aa nada Ca нос рае за гории 
tale is told of them and him Enown toall reviewers who, 
mostly mangle it. In the Biographie Universelle of Michaud? we 
find:—Dans les deux premiers volumes de ces contes l'exorde était 
oot RR 

ces contes que vous savez." | jeunes gens, ennuyés 
de cette plate uniformité Ment aie cip qa l Diss trés-grand 
froid, frapper à la porte de l'auteur, qui courut ae chemise 
à sa fenêtre. Après l'avoir fait morfondre ael з раг 
diverses Еу ече insignificantes, ils бетаге en ү t, 
"Ah, ] Minera Glen perpe iem n eese vs 
de ces beaux contes que vous savez sí bien." Galland profita de 
la lecon, et su рее dans eA ITER E н АЦ ui 
lui avait HÊ іа la plaisanterie. This legend has the merit T: ex- 
plaining why the Professor so soon gave up the Arab framework 
which | had deliberately adopted. 

The Nights was at once translated from the French? though 
when, where and by whom no authority seems to know. 

apher’ ual" the English pag iy 

i | iar Nights' Entertainments translated from 
the French, London. 1724, 12mo, 6 vols." and a footnote states 
that this translation, very inaccurate and vulgar in its diction, 
was often reprinted. In r712 Addison introduced into се 
Spectator (No. s35, Nov. 13) the Story of Alnaschar ( = 
Мања, the Sa gu Ka aie dat bis E 
“may serve as a moral to an Arabian tale which J find translated 
into French by Monsieur Galland.” His version appears, from 
the tone and style, to have been made by himself, and yet in that 
уеаг а second English edition had appeared. The nearest approach 
to the Edit. Princeps in the British Museum? isa set of six volumes 









| Edition of 1856, vol. xv. 

3'To France England also owes hor first translation of the Koran, a poor and mean 
version by Andrew Rom of that made from the Arabic (No: iv.} by André da Reyer, 
Coin] de гелсе бс аур [t kept the field till ousted in 1734 by the learned lawyer 
George Sale whoer conscientious work, including Preliminary Discourse and Notes “Gita 
Landon), breeght him the il-Gime of having "turned Turk. 

6 Catalogue of Printed Books, 1884, p. 159, col. L I am ashamed to state this default in 
the British Museum, concerning which Englishmen are apt to boast and which эо care- 
fully mulets modern authors in unpaid eopies, But ir is only a slight specimen of the sad 
state-of art and literature in England, negiected equally by Conservatives, Liberals and 
Radical. What has been done for the endowment of research? What i our equiva- 
lent for the Prix de Rome? Since the death of Dr. Birch,who can fairly deal with « Demotic 
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bound in three and corresponding with Galland’s first half dozen. 
Tomes i. and if. are from the fourth edition of 1713, Nos. iii. and 
iv. are from the second of 1712 and v. and vi. are from the third 
of 1715. It is conjectured that the two first volumes were re- 
Son Na лет ыг ри, за as was the 
of the day: but allis mystery. We (my friends and I) have 
turned over scores of booksin the British Museum, the University 
Library and the Advocates' Libraries of Edinburgh and рыс; 
I have been permitted to put the question in “Notes and Queries” 
and im the ' ne. Anggun: but all our researches hitherto have 


"The: popularity of The Nights in England must have rivalled 
sin ie in France, judging from th that in 1713, or nine 
ter Galland's Edit. ae appeared they had already 
Касей а taspa, Even the igno Satin an ra Whe oi 
prompted Sir William Jones онун to abuse that valiant scholar, 
Acet du Perron, could not mar their popularity. Butas there 
are men who cannot read Pickwick, so the were not wanting wie 
"Dreams of the distemperex дагу of the 
“When the work was first published i in England," says D 
Webber,’ “it seems to have made a consi le impression upon 
the p blic.” ' Pope in 1720 sent two volumes (Prench? or English?) 
to Atterbury, without making any remark on the work; 
but, from his very silence, it may be presumed that he was not 
displeased with the perusal. The bishop, who does not appear to 
have joined a relish for the flights of imagination to his other 
estimable qualities, po i . dislike of these tales pretty 













a (P is de L: | rerwards corrected by 
Warburton), The Arabian Nights, however, quickly made their 
way to public favour. “We have been informed of a singular in- 


papyrus? Contrast the Société Anthropalngique and its palace and professors i in Paris 
with our "Institute" am Herand in a corner of Hanover Square and ita ekulls in the cellar! 

LArt, wii. рр, 139-168, “On the Arabian Nights and translators, Weil, Torrens and 
Lane (vol i) with the Essai of A. Losseleur Deslongchamps." The Foreign Quarterly 
Review, vol. xime, Oct. 1839—]2an. 1840... Landan, Black and Arms , 1840, 

3 Tatroduetlon to bis; Collection "Tales ‘of the East," J vols, Edi urgh, 1813. He 
was the first to point out the resemblance between the introductary adventures of Shaührvar 
and Shah Zaman and those of Astolfo and Gisrendy jn the Orlando Furiow (Canta 
xviii), M. E, Lévique in Les Mythes er les Légendes de l'Inde et 1a Perse (Paris, 1880), 
e En versions of the Arabian amd Italian narratives, side by side in p. $43 Hi 

Clouston 
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stance of the effect they produced soon after their first appearance. 
Sir James Stewart, Lord Advocate for Scotland, having one Satur- 
dayevening found his daughters employed in reading these volumes, 
seized them with a rebuke for spending the evening before the 
‘Sawbbath’ in such worldly amusement; but the grave advocate 
himself became a prey to the fascination of the tales, being found 
on the morning of the Sabbath itself employed in their 

from which he had not risen the whole night.” As late as 1780 
Dr. Beattie professed himself uncertain whether they were trans- 
ted or bared by M. Galland; and, while Dr. Pusey wrote of 
them "Noctes Mille et Una dict, quae in omnium firmè popu 
lorum cultiorum linguas converse, in deliciis omnium habentur, 
manibusque omnium terentur, " the amiable сиез іп theg 
according to Saint Froude, characteristically termed them 
right lies" and forbade the house to such “шу Боевое litera- 
ture.” What a sketch of character in two words! 

The only fault found in France with the Contes Arabes was 
that their style is peu correcte; in fact they want classicism. Yet 
all Gallic imitators, Trébutien included, "aye carefully cop ied 
their leader and Charles Nodier remarks:—“ Ilme semble que l'on 
n'a pas rendu assez de justice au style de Galland. Abondant sans 
etre prolixe, naturel et ые ишш sans iue > de la وا‎ il ne 
manque jamais de cette elegance qui resulte et qui 
présente je ne sais quel mélange de la naiveté de Perrault et de la 
bonhomie de La Fontaine." 

Our Professor, with a name now thoroughly established, re- 
turned in 1706 to Paris, where he was an assiduous and efficient 
member of the Société Numismatique and corresponded largely 
with foreign Orientalists. Three years afterwar itera be waqan Ñ 
Professor СЕ of Arabic at the Collége de France, succeeding Pierre 
ippy; and, during the next half decade, he devoted himself to 

hing his valuable studies. Then the end came. In his last 
lines, an attack of asthma complicated with pectoral mischief, he 
es to one for his nephew Julien Galland? to assist him in 
eet in making his will after the simplest mili- 
: he bequeathed his writings to the Bibliotheque du 


l Notitie Codicis MI. Noctium. Dr. Pusey studied: Arabic to familiarise. himself with 
Hebrew, and was very different from his predecessor at Oxford in my day, who, when 
applied to for instruction in Arabic, refused ta lecrure except to a class, 

* This nephew was the author of Recueil Не Ruts et Cérémonics des Pilgrimages (e, 
La Meccque,” etc. ere. Paris and Amsterdam, 1754, in 12mo. 
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Pu eee y to the Academy and his Alcoran 
to the Abbé Bignon. He ed, aged sixty уа о оп ا‎ 17, 
1715, leaving his second Peta Nights un 

Professor a Da Bt. wd Qu god dd 
school which шартро extinct. Homme vrai dans les 
| es choses (as his Eloge stated): simple in life and manners 
and single-hearted in his devotion to letters, he was almost child- 
ishin worldly matters, while notable for penetration and acumen in 
his studies. He would have been as happy, one of his biographers 
remarks, in teaching children the elements of education as he was 

in acquiring his immense erudition. Briefly, truth and honesty, 
exactitude and indefatigable industry characterised his most 
honourable career. 

Galland ete ae ist. ee that his MS. consisted ofur 









tha Bres. Edit. which ЖаМУ ша in its pier d the text 
sed by the first translator. But this would hardly have filled more 

two-thirds of his volumes; for the other third he interpolated, 
or is supposed to have interpolated, the ten* following tales. 


I. Histoire du prince Zeyn Alasnam et du Roi des Génies.' 
2. de Codadad et de ses fréres. 


'The concluding part did not appear, L have amd, ШЇЇ 1717: his “Contes et Fables 
Indiennes de Bidpai et de Lokman," were first printed in 1724, 2 vols. in. 12mo.. Hence, 
I presume, Lowndes’ mistake. 

2M, Causun (de Perceval), Professeur ol Arabic at the Imperia] Library, who edited 
Galland in 1806, tells us that he found there only two MSS., both impericet, The first 
(Gallaral'a) is 1n three small vols. 4to. exch of nbout pp. 140. Тє жос ага шеге detailed 
and the style, more correct than that of other MS., 8 hardly intelligible to many Arabs, 
whence he presumes that it contains the ariginal {ал early?) text. which Bus been altered 
жы ца. Г de ы жоро Че ашса АР. 1600, The second Parisian copy 
is a single folio of | some 800 pages, and is divide into 29 sections and сшу. Nights, the 
laze two sections being reversed. The MS. is veryi the F2th, 15th, 16th, 18th, 
20th, 21st-23rd, 25th and 27th parts ate wanting; sections which follow the Ith 
contain sundry stories repeated, there are anecdotes from Bilpai, the Ten Warirs and other 
popular works, and lacurze everywhere abound. 

i Mr. Payne (ix. 254) makes eleven, including the Histoire du Dormeur &velllt = The 
Sleeper and the Waker, n MD ee "Tales 
from the Arabic” (wol. i.-5 

i Mr. ER W. Gibb informs me that he haa come upan this tale in a Turkish story- 
book, the same from which he drew his “Jewacl.” 
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3, erveilleuse ( Aladdin). 
4. fde [ areik Baba Abdalla. 
5. © de Sidi Nouman. 
6. “ de Cogia Hassan Alhabbal. 
4.  ". d'AliBaba, et de Quarante Voleurs exterminés par 
une Esclave. 
8. "  d'Ali Copia, marchand de Bagdad. 
9.  " du prince Ahmed et de la fee Peri-Banoi 
IO. de deux Sceurs jalouses de leur Cadette! 


cerning these interpolations which contain two of the best 
M mee: ely known stories in the work, Aladdin and the 
Forty Thieves, conjectures have been manifold but they mostly 
run u yes, De Sacy held that they were found by 
Galland in the public libraries of Paris. Mr. Chenery, whose 
acquaintance with Arabic grammar was ample, suggested that the 
Professor had borrowed them from the recitations of the the Rawis, 
ee or professional story-tellers in the bazars of Smyrna 
other ports of the Levant. The late Mr. EE 

(in the “Folk-Lore Record,” vol. iii. Part ii. p. 178 et seq.) " 
the source of some of M. Galland's Tales," quotes from ds 
Italian, Sicilian and Romaic stories incidents identical with those 
in Prince Ahmad, Aladdin, Ali Baba and the Envious Sisters, sug- 
gesting that the Frenchman had heard these paramythia in Levan- 
tine coffee-houses and had inserted them into his unequalled 
corpus abularum. Mr. Payne (ix. 268) conjectures the probabil- 
ity "of their having been composed at a comparatively recent 
period by an inhabitant of Baghdad, in imitation of the legends of 
Haroun er Rashid and other well-known tales of the original 
work;" and adds, "It is possible that an exhaustive examination 
of the various MS. ce eee and One Nights 
known to exist in the public libraries of Euroy c night yet cast 
some light upon the question of the origin of interpolated 
Tales." I quite agree with him ing "The Sleeper and the 











1A littérateur larly sured me thar Nos, ix. amd x. have been found i in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (du Roi) Paris; but two friends were kind enough to enquire nee axcer- 
tained that it was a mistake. Sach Persian zs Codadad (Khudadad), Baha Cogia 
(Rhwijah) and Peri (fairy) suggest a Persie MS. 


Waker" and "Zeyn Alasnam" as cases in point; but I should 
expect, for reasons before given, to find the stories in a Persic 
rather than an Arabic MS. And Ifeel convinced that all will be 
recovered: Galland was not the man to commit literary forgery, 

As regards Aladdin, the most popular tale of the whole work, 
I am convinced that it is gen ine, although my unfortunate 
friend, late Professor Palmer, doubted its being an Eastern 
story. It is laid down upon all the lines of Oriental fiction. The 
mise-en-scéne i$ China, "where they drink a certain warm liquor" 
tea); the hero's father is a poor tailor; and, as in “Judar and his 
rethren," the 1 ue Magician presently makes his appear- 
ance, introducing the Wonderful Lamp and the Magical Ring. 
Even the Sorcerer's cry, "New lamps for old lamps!"—a prime 
point—is paralleled in the Tale of the Fish *rman's Son, where 
the Jew asks in exchange only old rings and the Princess, recol- 
lecting that her husband kept a Matos. well-worn ring in his 
aang иаэв, and he being asleep, took it out and sent it to the 
man. In either tale the palace is transported to a distance and 
both end with the death of the wicked magician and the hero and 
heroine living happily together ever after. 

All Arabists have remarked the sins of omission and com- 
mission, of abridgment, amplification and substitution, and the 
audacious distortion of fact and phrase in which Galland freely 
indulged, whilst his knowledge of Eastern languages proves that 
he knew better. But literary license was the order of his day andat 
that time French, always the most bégueule of European languages, 
wasbound byarigorismeofthenarrowestand thestraightestof lines 
from which the least écart condemned a man as a barbarian anda 
tudesque. If we consider Galland fairly we shall find that he errs 
mostly for a purpose, that of popularising his work; and his suc- 
cess indeed j ustifed his means. He has been derided (by scholars) 
for "Hé Monsieur!" and * Ah Madame!"; but he could not write 
^O mon sieur" and "O ma dame;" although we can borrow 
from biblical and Shakespearean English, *O my lord!" and "O 
my lady!" "Bon Dieu! ma sceur" (which our translators 
English by "O heavens," Night xx.) is good French for Wa'lláhi 












I VoL vi. 212. "The Arabian Nights" Entertainments (London: Longmans, 1811) by 
Jonathan Scott, with the Callection of New Tales from the Wortley Montagu MS, in the 
ee. | regret to see that Messieurs Nimmo in reprinting Scott have omitted his 
amth Volume. 
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—by Allah; and " dnquante cavaliers bien faits" (“fifty hand- 
familiar 


rm tlemen on horseback”) is a more fam picture 
an fifty knig kie Lus euse Dinarzade" ih ixi), and 
te goeree des deux frères” (Night lxxii.) be- 
E E cy а аа не са | de" 

and "this pleasant quarrel;" while "ce qu'il y de remarquable" 
(Night Ixxiii.) woul relieve the Gallic mind from the mortifica- 
tion of "Destiny decreed. "Plusieurs sortes de fruits et de bou- 
teilles de vin’ (Night ссхххі. etc.) Europeanises flasks and 
laggons: and the violent convulsions in which the girl dies 
(Ni ht liv. her head having been cut off by her sister) is mere 

Gallic ueamishness: France laughs at "le shoking" in England 
but she | only to look at home especially during the reign of 
Galland's "contemporary — Roi Soleil. The terrible “Old man 
(Shaykh) “of the Sea" (-board) is badly described by “incom 
mode vieillard™ (“the ill-natured old fellow"): "Brave сае" 
and "Agréable Maimune" are hardly what a Jinni would say to 
a Jinniyah (cexiii.); but they are good Gallic. The same may be 
noted of “Plier les voiles pour marque qu'il se rendait" (Night 
ccxxxv.), a European practice; and of the false note struck in two 

passages. "]e m'estimais heureuse d'avoir fait une si belle 
conquéte" (Night lxvii.) gives a Parisian turn; and, “Je ne puis 
voir sans horreur cet abominable barbier que voilà: gak =e ox 
né dans un pays où tout le monde est Hinc: il ne 
resembler a un Ethiopien; mais il a l'áme encore у noire сг: 
horrible que le visage" (Night clvii), is a mere affectation of 
Orientalism. Lastly, “Une vieille dame de leur connaissance 
(Night clviii.) puts French polish upon the matter of fact Arab's 

‘an old woman.’ 

The list of absolute mistakes, not including violent liberties, 
can hardly be held excessive. Professor Weil and Mr. Pay 
(ix. 271) justly charge Galland with making the Trader (Night i.) 
throw away the shells (écorces) of the date which has only a 
pellicle, as Galland certainly knew; but dates were not seen every 
day in umm while almonds and walnuts were of the quatre 
Берик He preserves the écorces, which later issues have 

ed to noyaux, probably i in allusion to the jerking practice 
Inwá. Again 1n the "First Shaykh's Story" (vol. i. 2 the 
“maillet” is mentioned as the means of slaughtering cattle, because 
familiar to European readers: at the end of the tale it becomes "le 
couteaufuneste," InBadral-Din a "tarteàlacréme, اة‎ odi E 
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® Не West, displaces, naturally enough, the outlandish ` “mess of 
ate seeds. ` the text : 


ios apa аео 
removed his «trousers (notonly "son Dit" urn 
der che pillow a crucial uye in né history, our c Profe: 





dressed, tly for th i 
y apparently for the purpose ormin 
mi ian وھ ی‎ аи 
Ixxx.). It was mere ignorance to confound the arbalëtë or cross, 
bow with the stone-bow (Night xxxviii), but this has universally 
been done, even ү араны Рахе own better; and it 
was an unpardonable carelessness or something worse to turn Nár 
(fire) and Din (in lieu o£) into "le faux dieu Nardoun” (Ni tIxv.): 
as this has been untouched by De Sacy, I cannot but conclude that 
he never read the text with the translation. Nearly as bad also 
to make the Jewish physician remark, when the youth gave him 
the left wrist (Night cl.), “voila une grande ignorance de ne savoir 
pas que l'on presente la main droite à un médecin et non pas la 
gauche” —whose exclusive use all travellers in the East must 
know. lhave noticed the incuriousness which translates "along 
the Nileshore" by ' ‘up towards Ethiopia" (Night cli), and the 
“Islands of the Children of Khaledan" (Night ccxi.) instead of 
the Khálidatáni or Khálidát, the Fortunate Islands, It was by no 
"des petits soufflets" ("some taps from time to time with 
ber fingers" which the s ightly dame administered to the Bar- 
ber's second brothe (Night dhewi). but sound and heavy ' cuffs" 
on the nape ; and the sixth brother (Ni ht clxxx.) was not “aux 
Pvres fendues" (“he of the hair-lips”), for they had been cut off 
by the Badawi jealous of his fair wife. Abu al- Hasan would not 
greet his beloved by saluting "le tapis à ses pieds:" he would kiss 
ner hands and feet. Haiatalnefous (Hayat al-Nufas, Night cexxvi. ) 
would not "throw cold water in the Princess's face" she would 
sprinkle it with eau-de-rose. “Camaralzaman” I. addresses his 
two abominable wives in language purely Eur (ccxxx.), "et 
de la vie il ne s'approcha d'elles," missing one of the fine touches 
of the tale which shows its hero a weak and violent man, hasty 
and lacking the pundonor. "La belle Persienne," in the Tale of 
Nur al-Din, was no Persian; nor would her master address her, 
“Venez çà, impertinente!” (“come hither, impertinence”). In the 
qu of Badr, one of the Comoro Islands becomes “L'ile de ta 
"Dog" and "dog-son" are not "injures atroces et 
iedignes d'un gund roi^ the greatest Fastern kings allow 
themselves far more energetic and significant language. 
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Fitnah! is by no means "Force de coeurs." Lastly the dénoúe- 
ment of The Nights is widely different in French and in Arabic; 
but that is probably not Galland's fault, as he never saw the 
original, and indeed he deserves high praise for having invented 
so pleasant and sympathetic a close, inferior only to the Ori- 
ental device." 

Galland's fragment has a strange effect upon the Orientalist 
and those who ie the scholastic view, be it wide or narrow. 
De Sacy does not hesitate to say that the work owes nan to 
his | ba aie s hand; but I judge otherw 

to dissociate the two works and to r lland's 
paraphrase, which contains only a quarter of The Thousand 
ае эса еж ш different book. Its attempts to 
amplify beauties and to correct or conceal the defects and the 
ite f the original, absolutely suppress much of the 
local cold clothing the bare body in the best of Parisian suits. 
It ignores the rhymed prose and excludes the verse, rarely and 
very rarely rendering a few lines in a balance style. It generally 
rejects the proverbs, epigrams and moral reflections which form 
the pith and marrow of the book; and, worse still, it disdains 
those finer touches of character which are often Shakespearean 
in their depth and delicacy, and which, applied to a race of 
familiar ways and thoughts, manners and customs, would have 
been the wonder and delight of Europe. It shows only a single 
side of the gem that has so many facets. By deference to public 
taste it was compelled to expunge the often ulsive simpli ity, 
the childish indecencies and the wild orgies of the original, con- 
trasting with the gorgeous tints, the elevated morality and the 














! Dr. Scott who uses Fitnah (iv. 47) makes it worse by adding ' 'Alcolom m 
ngnifying Ravisher of Hearts" and his names for the ax slave-girly (vol, iv. 37) such 
zs "Zoharob Bastan" (Zahf nl-Bós Gstin), whic which Galland rightly renders by “Fleur du 
Jardin,” serve only to heap bunder upon blunder. Indeed the Anglo-French cee 
are below criticiam: ik. woald be waste of time: to potice them. characteristic is 
servile suit paid to the original e.r. rendering hair "aceomod en boucles" by “hair са 
in buckles" (Mighr ccxiv.), and lie d'Ébéne (Jazirat al-Abnie, Nighr xiii.) by “the Isle 
of Ebene." A certi ийт АШ [К ttérateur tells me that he pides these wretched versions 
to Mr, Payne's. Padronc! as the Italians say: [| cannot envy his taste of he temper, 

3 De басу (M£moire p. 52) notes that in some MSS., the Sultan, coup bp tha lage 
tales of Shahrizad, proposes to put her to Ws when she produces her three children 
und al| ends merrly without marriage-bella, Van Hammer prefers this version as the 
more dramatic, the Frenchman rejects it on account of the difficulties of the accouchementr. 
Here he strains at the gnat—a common process. 
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religious tone of passages which crowd upon them. We miss 
the odeur du sang which taints the parfums du harem; also the 
humouristic tale and the Rabelaisian outbreak which relieve 
and throw out into strong relief the splendour of Empire and 
the havoc of Time. Considered in this light it is a caput mor- 
tuum, a magnificent texture seen on the wrong side; and it 
speaks volumes for the genius of the man who could recommend 
it in such blurred and caricatured condition to readers through» 
out the civilised world. But those who look only at Galland's 
picture, his effort to "transplant into European gardens the 
magic flowers of Eastern fancy," still compare his tales with the 
e тй prospect of magnificent mountains seen after a lon 

march: they arouse strange longings and indescribable desires: 
their marvellous imaginativeness produces an insensible brighten- 
ing of mind and an increase of ner Bonet making one dream 
that behind them lies the new and unseen, the strange and un- 
expected—in fact, all the glamour of the unknown. 

The Nights has been translated into every farextending 
Eastern tongue, Persian, Turkish and Hindostani. The latter 
entitles them Hikayat al-Talilah or Noble Tales, and the trans 
lation was made by Munshi Shams al Din Ahmad for the use of 
the College of Fort George in A.H. 1252 = 1836.! All these 
versions are direct from the Arabic: my search for a translation 
of Galland into any Eastern tongue has hitherto been fruitless. 

I was assured by the late Bertholdy Seemann that the 
"language of Hoffmann and Heine" contained a literal and com- 
plete translation of The Nights; but personal en: uiries at 
Leipzig and elsewhere convinced me that the work still remains 
to De done The first attempt to improve upon Galland and to 
show the world what the work really is was made by Dr. Max 
Habicht and was printed at Breslau (1824-25), in fifteen small 
square volumes,” Thus it appeared before the “Tunis Manu’ 
script" of which it purports to Þe a translation. The 








a 














'See Journ Asiatique, iii. efre, val viii, Pars, 1839; 

1 “Tausend und Fine Nacht: Arabische Ertählungea. ота опаа mal a einer Tinia 
sehen Handschrift ergánze und -vollstandig übersetzt" Von Max Habicht, F. H. van 
der Hagen und Karl Schatte (the offenders?), 

3 Dr. Habichr mforms us (Vorwort iii., vol. ix: 7) chat he obtained! his MS! with od 
Yalualile works [rom Tunis, through = personal acquaintance, a lesraed Arab, Herr M. 
Annagar (Mohammed Al-Najjür?) and was aidel by Baron ide Sacy. Lanul2s arit od 
savunts in filling up the lacume by means of sundry MSS. The editing was a prodigy 
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version is, if possible, more condemnable than the каче arip 
inal. It lacks every charm of style; it -onscientiously shirks 
every difficulty; it abounds in the most extraordinary Blinds 
and it is utterly useless as a picture of manners or a book of refer- 
ence. We can explain its áches only by the theory that the 
eminent Professor left the labour to his collaborateurs and did 

not take the trouble to revise their careless work. 
The next German translation was by Aulic Councillor J. von 
lammer-Purestall' who, during his short stay at Cairo and 
Constantinople, turned into French the tales neglected by Gal- 
land, After some difference with M. Caussin (de Perceval) in 
1810, the ae Orientalist entrusted his MS. to Herr Cotta the 
ublisher of Tubingen. Thus a German version appeared the 
translation of a translation, at the hand of Professor Zinserli 
while the French version was unaccountably lost en Kusy to 
London. Finally the "Contes inédits," etc., appeared in a French 
translation by G. S, Tréburien (Paris, "mdceccxxviii.). Von 
Hammer took liberties with the text which can compare only 
with those of Lane: he ра and retrenched till the likeness 
ا‎ n d disap : he shirked some difficult passage: 
ers. [n fact the work did no honour to 

the amiable tite laborious 3s historian of the Turks. 

The only good German translation of The Nights is due to 
Dr. Gustav Weil who, born on April 24, 1808, is still (1886) 
professing at Heidelburg.* His ociginals (he tells us) were the 


















of negligence: the corrigenda (of which brief fists are given) would fill a volume; and, 
as before noticed, the indices of the first four tomes were printed in the fifth, as if the 
necessity of a list of tales had just struck the dense editor. After Habicht's death in 
1839 his work was completed in foar vols: (ix.—adi.) by the well-known Prof, H: J. Fleischer 
who hui shuwmn some tartness in his "Dissertatio Critica de Gkesis Habichtanis." He 
carefully imitated, all the shortcomings of his predecessor and even omitted the Verzeichnis 
ttc. rhe Varianten and the Glossary of Anio words not found in Golius, which formed 
the only useful part of the first eght vo 

I Die in Tausend und Eine Nacht A nicht Gbersetaten Nachte, Erzáhlungen und 
Anekdoten, tum erstenmal aus dem Arabischen in das Franzdsisuhe fibersetzt von J. von 
Hammer, und aus dem Franzüeschen In das Deutsche von A. E. Zinserling, Professor, 
Stuttgart ind Tubingen, 1823. Drei Bde. 8°. Trébutien’s, therefore, is the translation 
of z tranilatian af a translation. 

VTausend und Eine Macht Arabische Erzáhlungen. Zum crstenmale aus dem Urtexte 
Misteri und treu ueberserze von Dr. Gustav ay Weil He began his work on return 

from Egypt ia 1836 and completed his first version of the Arabische Meiiterwerk in 

1834—42 (3 vols, roy. oct). I have the Zweiter Abdruck der. dritten: (24 reprint af 3d) 
in 4 vols, $vo., Stuttgart, 1872. It hee more than 4 hundred woodcuts. 
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Breslau Edition, the Bulak text of Abd al-Rahman alSafati 
and a MS. in the library of Saxe Gotha. The venerable savant, 
who has rendered such service to Arabism informs me that Aug. 
Lewald's "Vorhalle" (pp. i—xv.) was written without his 
knowledge. Dr. Weil а the division of days which enables 
him to introduce any number of tales: for instance, Galland`s 
eleven occupy a large part of vol. iii. The Vorwort wants de 
velopment; notes, confined to a few words, are 
and verse is everywhere rendered by prose, the Saj'a or ass 
self by a correct translation, contrasting strongly with those 
which preceded him, and by a strictly literal version, save where 
the treatment required to be modified in a book intended for the 

ublic. Under such circumstances it cannot well be other than 























Romaic, Icelandic, Russian (?) and other versions, will be found 
in a future page. 

Professor Galland has never been forgotten in France where, 
amongst a host of editions, four have claims to distinction: and 
ee aoe to create a host of imitators and to ntact 

t De Sacy justly terms “une prodigieuse importation de 
marchandise de contrabande.” As early as 1823 Von Hammer 
numbered seven in France (Trébutien, Préface xviii.) and during 
later years they have grown prodigiously. Mr. William F. 
Kirby, who has made a special study of the subject, has favoured 
me with detailed bibliographical notes on Galland’s imitators 
which are printed in Appendix No. II. 


translate The Nights for themselves: cheap and gaudy versions 





! My learned friend Dr. Wilhelm Storck, to whose admirable transfations оѓ Camoens 
| have often borne witness, notes that this Vorhalle, or Porch to the first edition, a rhe. 
torical introduction addressed to the general public, ia held in Germany to be valueless 
and that it was noticed only for the Bemerkung concerning the offensive passages which 
Professor Weil had toned down in his translation. Im the Vorwort of the succeeding 
editions (Stuttgart) ir is wholly omitted. 

*The most popular sre now “Mille ed unn notie.. Novelle Arabe" Napoli, 1867, 
Evo illustrated, 4 francs; amd "Mille ed une notte. Novelle Arabe, versione italiane 
nuovamente emendata e corredata di nore"; 4 vols. in 32 (dateless) Mila: Bvo, 4 francs. 

! These are; (1) by M. Caussin (de Perceval), Paris, 1806, 9 vols. Svo. (2) Edouard 
Gauttier, Paris, 1822—24: 7 vols. Limo; (3) M. Destain, Paris, 1823—25, &' vola. Bvo, 
and (4) Baron de Sacy, Paris, 1838 (2) 3 vols. large 8vo, illustrated (and vilely illustrated). 
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A.—The Matter. 


RETURNING to iy threefold distribution of this Prose Poem (§ 1) 
into Fable, Fairy Tale and historical Anecdote," let me proceed 
to consider these sections more carefully. 
The Apologue or Beast-fable, which apparently antedates all 
tee PUDE a Sasia has been Ted” "One of the earliest 
tions of the awakening consciousness of mankind." 1 should 
"gar ite a monumental antiquity, as the affspring of 
jratively civilised age, when ت‎ despotism or a 
werti oligarchy threw difficulties and dangers in the way of 
lain truths" A hint can be given and a friend or foe 
sos fe food E SÎ a Belin ae sheep oe Isengrim the wolf 
when the Author is debarred не Вих enjoyment of praisin 
them or dispraising them by n And, as th 1 m 
fables are twofold— 


Duplex libelli dos est: quod risum movet, 
Et quod prudenti vitam consilio monet— 













The speaking of brute beasts four give a piquancy and a 
pleasantry to moral design a well as to social oon political satire. 

literary origin of the fable is not Buddhistic: we must 
especially shun that "Indo-Germanic" school which goes to India 
for its origins, when Pythagoras, Solon, Herodotus, Plato, Aris- 
totle and possibly Homer sat for instruction at the feet of the 
Hir-seshtha, the learned grammarians of the pharaohnic court. 
Nor was it Alsopic, evidently Æsop inherited the hoarded 
wealth of ages. As Professor Lepsius taught us, “In the olden 


V The number of fables ani anecdotes varies in the different texts, but may be assumed 
te be upwards of four hundred, about half of which were translated by Lane. 


гу of man, we know only 
velopment. Viz. E ET S acie атары 
as opposed to a syll: ает .to Babylonia, to Assyria and 
D Se ce ung ue war eiiis ginio Орса, мее 
ever hx their literature—poetry, history and criticism,’ th 
NS and the anecdote. tee oe no others Де on 
J the Mouse appears in a Leyden papyrus lating from B.C. 
1206-1166 the days of Rameses ITI. (Rhampsinitus) or Hak On, 
not as a rude and early attempt, but in a finished form, postulat- 
ing an ancient origin and illustrious ancestry. The dialogue also 
Kouf and the Ethiopian Cat REVE Bh ae 
oun and the Ethiopian Cat (Revue ologique 1vme. anne 
Part i). Africa EEE the bo < of the Beast fable not, 
as Professor Mahaffy thinks, because it was the chosen land of 
animal worship, where 


Oppida tota canem venerantur nemo Dianam 2 


ture between Fabliau and Epos. | 

Prom Kemi the Black-land it was but a step to Phoenicia, 
Judaea, Phrygia and Asia Minor, whence a ferry led over to 
Greece. Here the Apologue found its populariser in Alraros, 
Æsop, whose name, involved in myth, possibly connects with 
Adliop:—"/Esopus et Aithiops idem sonant" says the sage. 
This would show that the Hellenes preserved a legend of the 








= 
a 








1 have noticed these points riore fully in. the. beginning of chape. lil. "The Book of 
the Sworn.” 


(+A notable instance of Roman superficiality, incuriousnesy and ignorante. Every old 
Egyptian city had its idols (tmages of metal, stano or wood), in which the Deity became 
incarnate as im the Carholie host; besides itè own symbolic animal used asa Kiblah or 
prayer-direction (Jerusalem or Meccah), the visible means of xing atid concentrating the 
thoughts of the vulgar, like the crystal of the hypnotist or the disk of the electro-hiologist. 
Aad goddess Diana was in no way better than goddess Pasht, For the troe view of idolatry 
ace Koran xxxix. 4. ] am deeply grateful to Mr. P. le Page Renouf (Soc. of Biblic Arche- 
ology, April 6, 1886) for identifying the Manihogh, Michabo or Great Hare of the American 
indigenes with Osiris Unnefer ("Hare God"). These are the lines upan which investigarion 
should ran. And of late years there is a notable improvement of tone in treating of sym- 
boliam cr idolatry: the Lingam and the Yoni are naw described as "mystical representa- 
tions, and perhaps the best possible impersonal representatives, of the abstract expressions 
panig und maternity" (Prof, Monier Williams in “Folk-lore Record” vol, ii, part i. 

*Sec Jotham's fuble of the Trees and King Bramble (Judges iri. 8) and Nathan's 
parable of the Poor Man ani his little ewe Lamly (2 Sam, ix. 1), 
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land whence the Beast-able arose, and we may accept the 
fabulist's æra as contemporary with Croesus and Solon (B.C. 
570.) about a century after Psammeticus (Psamethik 15t) threw 
Egypt open to the restless Greek.’ From Africa too the Fable 
would in early ages migrate eastwards and make for itself a new 
home in the second great focus of civilisation formed by the 
amongst the cuneiforms fragmentary Beast-fables, such as dia- 
logues between the Ox and the Horse, the Eagle and the Sun. 
In after centuries, when the conquests of Macedonian Alexander 
completed what Sesostris and Semiramis had begun, and mingled 
the manifold families of mankind by joining the eastern to the 
the Seleucidze and during the life of the independent Bactrian 
Kingdom (B.C. 255—125), Grecian art and science, literature an 

even language overran the old lranic reign and extended east- 


wards throughout northern India. Porus sent two embassies to 








(Sbramanáchárya) of Bargosa, the modern Baroch in Guzerat, 
bore an epistle upon vellum written in Greek (Strabo xv. 1 $78). 
"Videtis gentes populosque mutasse sedes" says Seneca (De 
Cons. ad Helv. c. vi.). Quid sibi volunt in mediis barbarorum 
regionibus Grece artes? Quid inter Indos Persasque Mace- 
donicus sermo? Atheniensis in Asia turba est." Upper India, 
in the Macedonian days would have been mainly Buddhistic. 
possessing a rude alphabet borrowed from Egypt through Arabia 
and Phoenicia, but still in a low and barbarous condition: her 
buildings were wooden and she lacked, as far as we know, stone- 
architecture—the main test of social development. But the 
Bactrian Kingdom gave an impulse to her civilisation and the 
result was classical opposed to vedic Sanskrit. From Persia Greek 
letters, extending southwards to Ambia, would find indigenous 
imitators and there /Esop would be represented by the sundry 
sages who share the name Lokman.* One of these was of servile 


lHerodorus Gi c 134) notes that “VEsop the fable-writer (8 Merérows) was one of 
her (Rhodopis) fellow alaves.”” Aristophanes (Verpor, 1446) refers to his murder by 
the Delphiany and his fable beginning, "Once upon 2 time there was a fight; while the 
Scholiast fn3s am allusion to The Serpent and the Crab in Pax. 1084; and others in Vespae 
1401, anil Aves 65]. 

fTherz are three disünct Lokmam who are carefully confounded in Sale (Koran 
chape zal) amiin Smith's Dict. of Biography etc art. Esopus. The first or eldest 
октап, епі Al.Hakim (the Sage) and the hero of the Koramc chapter which bears 
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condition, tailor, carpenter or shepherd; and a “Habashi™ 
(Ethiopian) meaning a negro slave with blubber lips and splay 
feet, so far showing a superficial likeness to the Alsop of history. 

The ZEsopic fable, carried by the Hellenes to India, might have 
“persuasion” and indigenous origin: so Reynard the Fox has its 
eialopue amongst the Kafus and the VS tube of andengan 
negroes in Liberia! amongst whom one Doalu invented or rat 
borrowed a syllabarium, The Gypsies are said also to 
have beast-fables which have never been traced to a foreign 
source (Leland). But I cannot accept the refinement of difference 
which Professor Benfey, followed by Mr. Keith-Falconer, dis 
covers between the ZEsopic and the Hindu apologue:—" In the 
former animals are allowed to act as animals: the latter makes 
them act as men in the form of animals.” The essence of the 
beast-fable is a reminiscence of Homo primigenius with erected 
ears and hairy hide, and its expression is to make the brother 
brute behave, think and talk like him with the superadded ex- 
perience of ages. To early man the "lower animals," which are 
E. live and die like himself, showing all the same affects and 












his name, was son of Bá'árá of the Children of Azar, sister's son af Job or son of i" 
maternal gunt; he witnessed David's miracles of mailamaking and when the tribe of 'Á 
was destroyed, he became. Ming of the country. The second, also called the Sage, was 
a slave, an Abyssinian negro, sold to the Israelites during the reign of David or Solomon, 
synchronous with the Persian Kay Kids and Kay Khusrau, also Pythagoras the Greek (1) 
His physique ia alluded та in the saying, “Thou resemblest Lokman (in black ugliness) 
but not m wisdom" (Ihn Khallikani. 145). Th:s negra or negroid, after a godly und edifying 
life, left a volume of "Amsál'" proverbs and exempla (not fables or apalogues); and 
Easterns stiil say, "One should not pretend to teach Lokmin"”—in Persian, “Hikmat 
ba Lekman dmokhtan.” Three of his apothegms dwell in the public memory: "The heart 
and the tongue are the best and worst parts of the human body.” "I learned wisdom 
from the blind who make sure of things by touching them" (as did St. Thomas); and, 
wher he ate the co'ocynth offered hy his owner, "l have received. fram thee so many 
a sweet that ‘ewould be surprising if ] refused this one bitter.” He was buried (says 
the Tárikh Munrakhsb) at Ramlah in Judea, with the seventy Prophets stoned in one 
day by the Jews. The youngest Lokman "of the vultures" was a prince of the tribe of 
Ad who lived 3,500 years, the age of seven vultures (Tabari), He could dig a well with 
his pails; hence the saying, "Stronger than Lokmün" (A, P. i. 701); and he loved the 
atrow-game, hence, “More gambling than Lokman™ (ibid. 0. 938). “More voracious 
than актап" (ibid i. 134) alludes to his eating one camel for breakfast and another 
for wopper. His wife Bardkish also appears in proverb, e.g. "Camel us und camel thyself” 
(ibid. 1. 295) Ee. give us camel flesh to ext, said when her son by a former husband brought 
ber a fine joint which she and her husband relished: Also, “Bardkish hath sinned against 
her kin" (ibid. ii. 89), More of this in Chenery's ALHariri p. 422; but the three Lokmans 
are there reduced to two. 
1 I have noticed them in wol. Hi, 4749, "To the Gald Coast for Gold.” 
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disaffects, jagaa passions, prepossessions and preju- 
dices, must have see uite human enough and on an equal 
level to become his substitutes: The savage, when he began to 
reflect, would regard the carnivor and the serpent with awe, 
wonder and dread; and would soon suspect the same mysterious 
potency in the brute as in himself: so the Malays still look upon 
БЕ agan Badan b aga padan ee орын uman 
companions, presently exp паг ге Бол 
сена to ا‎ by material o the bodily 
transformation of man to brute giving increased powers of work- 
ing him weal and woe. A more advanced stage would find the 
easy to metempsychosis, the beast containing the Ego 
(alias soul) of the human: such instinctive belief e: s much 
ار‎ MEN реше а t by the 
"This blending af blood, this racial baptism would pocu a 
fine robust progeny; and, after our second century, Бур 
Greeco-Indian stories overran the civilised globe betwe: 
and China. Tales have wings and fly farther than the jade 
hatchets of proto-histaric days. And the result was a book 
which has had more readers than any other except the Bible. 
пера is unknown.! The volume, which in Pehlevi became 
the Jávidán Khirad ("Wisdom of Ages") or the Testament 
of Hoshang, that ancient guebre King, and in arcos the 
Раса ә (“Five '), isa recue rues and 
anecdotes related by the earned Brahman, Vishnu ! Sharmé for 
the benefit of his pupils the sons of an Indian Rajah. The Hindu 
original has been Ed and translated into a number of larn- 
es; Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac, Greek and Latin, Persian and 
urkish, under a host of names. Voltaire? wisely remarks of 


VT ean hardly accept the dictum chat the Katha Sarit Sagara, of which more presently, 

ia the “earliest representation af the first collection." 
` PF The’ Pehlevî version of the days of King Anuthirwan (A.D, 531-72) became the 
Humáyun-námeh (^ August Book™) turned into Persian for Baliram Shah the Ghar- 
mwite: the Hitapadesa ("“Friendship-boon") of Prakrit, avowedly compiled from the 
"Panchatantra," became the Hindu Panchopakhyan, the Hindostani Akhidk-i-Hindi 
("Moralities of Ind”) and in Persia and Turkey the Anvar-i-Suhayli ("Lights of Canopus"). 

Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac writers entitle their version Kalllah wa Damnah, or Kalilaj wa 
Damnal, from the name of the two jackal-Heroes, and Europe knows the recueil s the 
Fables of Pilpay or Bidpay (Bidyd-pati, Lord of learning?) a learned Brahman reported 
or hares Tes Roaches at shel Conse of thé Tadija Kin  Dabishiim, 

t Diet. Philosoph. S. V, Apoerypha. 
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this venerable production:— Quand on fait réflexion que que 
toute la terre a été enfatuée de pareils contes, et qu'ils ant fait 
l'éducation du genre humain, on trouve les fables de Pilpay, de 
Lokman, d'Ésope, bien raisonables. But methinks the sage of 
Ferney might have said far more. These fables speak with 
large utterance of early man: they have also their own especial 
beauty—the charms of well-preserved and time-honoured old 
age. There is in their wisdom a perfum of the past, homely and 
ancientfashioned like a whiff of pot pourri, wondrous soothing 
withal to olfactories agitated by the patchoulis and jockey clubs 
of modern pretenders and petit-maitres. with their grey young 
heads and pert intelligence, the motto of whose ignorance is 
“Connu!” Were a dose of its antique, mature experience ad. 
hibited to the Western before he visits the East, those few who 
could digest it might escape the normal lot of being twisted 
round the fingers of every rogue they meet from Dr 1 to 
Rajah. And a quotation from them tells at once: it shows the 
quoter to be man of education, not a “Jangali,” a sylvan or 
savage, as the Anelo-Indian official is habiti ally by his 
more civilised "fellow-subject." 

The main difference between the classical apologue and the 

ble in The Nights is that while ZEsop and Cabrias write laconic 
tales with a single event and a simple moral, the Arabian fables 
are often "long«continued novelle involving a variety of events, 
each characterised by some social or political aspect, forming a 
narrative highly interesting in itself, often exhibiting the most 
exquisite moral, and Je preserving, with rare ingenuity, the 


pesiar characteristics of the actors." And the distinction 

*tween the ancient and the medieval apologue, including the 
modern which, since “Reineke F uchs,” is mainly German, appears 
equally pronounced. The latter is humorous enough and rich in 
the wit which results from superficial incongruity: but it ignores: 
the deep underlying bond which connects man with beast. 
Again, the main secret of its success is the strain of pungent 
satire, especially in the Renardine Cycle. which the n ple 
aoe spy to all unpopular “lordes and prelates, ебу a and 
worldly.” 








V The elder Arab writers, Í repeat, do nor ascribe fables or beast-apologues to Lokman; 
they record anly “dictes" and proverbial sayings, 
7 Professor Taylor Lewis: Preface to Pilpay. 
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Our Recueil contains two distinct sets of a 
first (vol. m) сене е gt a oe ive a кеси 
(Ni cxlvi—clür.), following y an tly 
Cs E KT Obr he a Nor аа followed by the 
melancholy love tale of Ali bin Bakkar. The second series in 
vol. ix., consisting of so ашу not including ten anecdotes 
(Nights cmi.—cmxxiv.), is injected into the romance of King 
Jalad and Shimas mention Көй by AlMas'udi as independent 
of The Nights. In both places the Beast-fables are introduced 
with some art and add variety to the subject-matter, obviating 
monotony—the deadly sin of such works—and giving repose to 
the hearer or reader after a climax of excitement such as the. 
murder of the Wazirs. And even these are not allowed to pall 
upon the mental palate, being mingled with anecdotes and short 
tales, such as the Hermits (iit. 135), with biographical or literary 
episodes, acroamata, table-talk and analects where humorous 
Rabelaisian anecdote finds a place; in fact the fabliau or novella: 












This style of composition may be as ancient = the apologues. 
We know that it dates as far back as eme ses TIL, from the his 

of the Two Brothers in the Orbig maynisa the prototype 
of Yusuf and Zulaykha, tbe Koranic eph and Potiphar's wife. 
It is told with a charming naiveté and such sharp touches of local 
colour as, "Come, let us make merry an hour and lie together! 
Let down thy hair!" 


spat cde Ss in Пы FUE ane Dens 
Wo El de Pe E but in the best specimens, such 
Wolf and the Fox? (the wicked man and the wily nin); "Loth 





‘In the Katha Sarit Sagara the beast-apologues are more numeroas, bat they can be 
reduced to teo great noclel; the first in chapter Ix. (Lib. x.) and the second in the same 
book chapters Iii-lxv. Here too they are mized up with anecdotes ani acroamata after 
tpe fashion of The Nights, suggesting great antiquity for this style of composition. 

History of Egypt, vol. i. 266 ef eg. The fablian is interesting in more ways 
hacen, An the elder (Potiphar) understands the [angu ade of сине, on ides ever 
cropping up in Folk ore; and Bata (Joseph), hia “Tittle brother,” who becomes a “panther 
of the South (Nubia) far rage" at the wife's impadique proposal, takes the form of a bull— 
metamorphosis full blown. It is pot, ав some have called it, the "oldest book in the world;" 
that name name was given by M. Chabas toa MS, af Proverbs, dating from B.C. 2200. See 
Pur Or Bb rk SRM" a novel earlier than the popular date of Moses, in the Contes 


Уа the jackal are confounded by the Arabic dialects not by the Persian, 
whose "Rubáh" ran never be mistzken for "Shaghil'" "Saab" among the Semites 
ia locally applied to either beast and we can distinguish the two only by 5, fox being 
solitary and rapacious, and ehe jackal gregarious and a carrm-eater. In all Hindu 
tales the jackal seems to be an awkward substitute for the Grecian and clamien! fox, 
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characters are carefully A distinct and neither action nor 
dialogue ever flags. Ain he Flea and the Mouse (iii. 151), of 
a type familiar to students of the Pilpay cycle, must strike the 
home-reader as peculiarly quaint, | 
Next in date to the Apologue comes the Fairy Tale proper, 
where the natural universe is supplemented by one of purely 
imaginative existence. “As the active world is inferior to the 
rational soul," says Bacon with his normal sound sense, "so 
Fiction gives to Mankind what History denies and in some 
measure satishes the Mind with Shadows when it cannot enjoy 
the Substance. And as real History gives us not the success of 
things according to the deserts of vice and virtue, Fiction corrects 
it and presents us with the fates and fortunes of persons rewarded 
and punished according to merit.” Puz I would say 2 more. 
History paints or attempts to paint He as it is, a mighty maze 
with or without a plan: Fiction shows or would show us life as it 
should be, wisely ordered and laid down on fixed lines. Thus 
Fiction is not the mere handmaid of History: she has a house- 
hold of her own and she claims to be the triumph of Art which, 
as Goethe remarked, is " Art because it is not Nature." Fancy, 
la folle du logis, is "that kind and gentle portress who holds the 
gate of Hope wide open, in opposition to Reason, the surly and 
scrupulous guard." As Palmerin of England says and says well, 
"For that the eor. dd noble deeds doth urge the courageous 
mind to equal those who bear most commendation of their 
approved valiancy; this is the fair fruit of Imagination and of 
ancient histories.” And, last but not least, the faculty of Fancy 
takes count of the cravings of man’s nature for the marvellous, 
the impossible, and of his higher aspirations for the Ideal, the 
Perfect: she realises the wild dreams and visions of his generous 
youth and portrays for him a portion of that “other and better 
world," with whose expectation he would console his age. 
Ihe imaginative varnish of The Nights serves admirably as a 
foil to the absolute realism of the picture in general. We enjoy 





the Giddar or Koli (Conis sareni) being by no means sy ard wily aa the Lome (E'ufpet 
sapari). This is remarked by Weber (Indische Studien) and Prof. Benfey’s retort 
about “King Nobel” the hon ie by no means to the point, See Katha Sarit Segara, ii, 28. 

I may adil that in Northern Africa jackal’s ga iJ, like Jackal's grape (.So/omism міти 
black nightshade), asss milk and melted camelhump, is uscd aphrodistacally as an 
unguent by both sexes, See. p. 239, etc., of Le Jardin parfumé du Cheikh Nefz1oui, of 
irham more presently. 
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Qakay. ааа ае ат. inking, Nd 
waking, fighting and loving, into a society: and a mise-en-scine 
which we suspect can exist and which we know does not. Every 
man at some turn or term of his life has longed for supernatural 
powers and a glimpse of Wonderland. Here he is in the midst 
of it. Here he sees mighty spirits summoned to work the see 
mite’s will, however whimsical, who can transport him in 
twinkling whithersoever he wishes; ha A Tan ш build 
palaces of gold and silver, gems and jacinths; who can serve up 
delicate viands and delicious drinks in priceless chargers and im- 
poene cups and bring the choicest fruits from farthest Orient: 
he finds magas and magicians who can make koer onan 
friends, slay armies of his foes and bring any number of 
to his arms. And this outraging probability and out- 
tripping pos biliey-arises-not a Hk oF at SE ‘fascination 
exercised for nearly two centuries upon the life and literature of 
Europe by The Ni ts, even in their mutilated and garbled form. 
The reader 5 ers himself to the spell, feeling almost inclined 
to enquire “And an may it not be true?” His brain is dazed 
and dazzled by the Sp which flash before it, by пета 
Кыек ошын шун, demons and fairies, 
ideous, others preternaturally beautiful: by good агын ара and 
evil sorcerers, viliose ose powers are unlimited for weal and for Woe; 
by mermen and mermaids , flying horses, talking animals, and 
easoning elephants; by magic rings and their slaves and by 
talismanic couches which rival the carpet of Solomon. Hence, 
as one remarks, these Fairy Tales have pleased and still continue 
to please almost all ages, all ranks and all different capacities. 
Dr. Hawkesworth? observes that these Fairy Tales find favour 
"because even their machinery. wild and wonderful as it is, has 
its laws; and the magicians and enchanters perform nothing but 
what was naturally to be expected from such beings, after we had 
once granted them existence." Mr. Heron "rather supposes the 
very contrary is the truth of the fact, It is surely the strange- 
ness, the unknown nature, the anomalous character of the super, 














lE SERE T nain by my old landlady if ever in the course of my travels 
I had come serosa Captain Gulliver. 

UI “The Adventurer" quoted by Mr. Heron, "Translator's Preface to the Arabian 
Tales of Chaves and Cazotte," 
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natural agents here employed, that makes them to operate 50 
powerfully on gur fears, curiasities, sympathies, and, in 
short, hearts. We see men and women, 
who commend them to our favour, sub- 





should for a friend wandering, in a dark night, amidst torrents 
and precipices; or preparing to land on a strange island, while he 
knew not whether he should be received, on the shore, by can- 
nibals waiting to tear him piecemeal, and devour or by 

entle beings, disposed to cherish him with fond hospitality." 
Both writers have expressed themselves well, but meseems each 


has secured, as often a fragment of the truth and holds 
it to be the whole Truth. Granted that such spiritual creatures 
as Jinns walk the earth, we are pleased to find them so very 
human, as wise and as foolish in word and deed as ourselves: 
similarly we admire in a landscape natural forms like those of 
Staffa or the Palisades which favour the works of architecture. 
Again, supposing such preternaturalisms to be around and 
amongst us, the wilder and more capricious they prove, the 
more our attention is excited and our forecasts are baffled to be 
set right in the end. But this is not all. The grand source of 
prase in Fairy Tales is thenatural desire to learn more of the 
Vonderland which is known to many as a word and nothing 
more, like Centra] Africa before the last half century: thus the 
interest is that of the "Personal Narrative" of a. grand explora: 
tion to one who delights in travels. The pleasure must be 
greatest where faith is strongest; for instance amongst imagina- 
tive races like the Kelts and especially Orientals, who imbibe 
supernaturalism with their mother’s milk, “I am persuaded,” 
writes Mr. Bayle St; John,’ “that the great scheme of preter- 
natural energy, so fully developed in The Thousand and One 
Nights, is believed in by the majority of the inhabitants of all the 
religious professions both in Syria and Egypt." He might have 
added "by every reasoning being from prince to peasant, from 
Mullah to Badawi, between Marocco and Outer Ind." 


1 "Life in a Levantine Family" chapt. xi. Since the able author found hia "family" 


firmly believing in The Nights, much has been Changed in Alexandria; but the faith in 
Jinn and Hrit, ghost and vampire is lively as ever. 
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The Fairy Tale in The Nights is wholly and purely Persian. 
The gifted Iranian race, physically the noblest and the most 
beautiful of all known to me, has exercised upon the world- 
history an amount of influence which has not yet been fully 
recognised. It repeated for Babylonian art and literature what 
Greece had done for Egyptian, whose dominant idea was that of 
working for eternity a kripa eis dei. Hellas and Iran instine- 
tively chose as their characteristic the idea of Beauty, rejecting 
all that was exaggerated and grotesque; and they made the 
sphere of Art and Fancy as real as the world of Nature and Fact. 
The innovation was hailed by the Hebrews. The so-called 
Books of Moses deliberatelyand ostentatiouslyignored the future 
state of rewards and punishments, the other world which ruled 
the life of the Egyptian in this world: the lawgiver, whoever he 
may have been, Osarsiph or Moshe, ена held the tenet 
unworthy of a race whose career he was directing to conquest 
and isolation in dominion, But the Jews, removed to Mesopo- 
tamia, the second cradle of the creeds, presently caught the 
infection of their Asiatic media; superadded Babylonian legend 
to Egyptian myth; stultified The Law by supplementing it with 
the “absurdities of foreign fable” and ended, as the Talmud 
proves, with becoming the most wildly superstitious and “other- 
worldly” of mankind. 

The same change befel Al-Islam. The whole of its super- 
naturalism is borrowed bodily from Persia, which had “impara- 
dised Earth by making it the abode of angels." Mohammed, 
a great and commanding genius, blighted and narrowed by sur- 
roundings and circumstances to something little higher than a 
Covenanter or a Puritan, declared to his followers, 


“Lam sent to "stablish the manners and customa:” 


and his deficiency of imagination made him dislike everything 











but "women, perfumes, and prayers," with an especial aversion 
to music and poetry, plastic art and fiction. Yet his system, 
unlike that of Moses, demanded thaumaturgy and metaphysical 
entities, and these he perforce borrowed the Jews who had 
borrowed them from the Babylonians: his soul and spirit, his 
angels and devils, his cosmogony, his heavens and hells, even the 
Bridge over the Great Depth are all either Talmudic or Iranian. 
But there he stopped and would have stopped others. His 
enemies among the Koraysh were in the habit of reciting certain 
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рди Ел аай of exto nes of the "Суюн Копа The 

and equally fictitious stories of the “Glorious Koran.” The 
of these scoffers was one New e Haris who, taken 

after the Battle of Bedr 1 itly | 

y apostol с command, for what 


iden d intolerance which made Calih Omar destroy all be coud 
find of the Alexandrian Library and pre: burning f 
Holy Books of the Persian Guebres. And the taint still in 
Alslam: it will be said of a pious man, “He alwa S stadia 
the Koran, the Traditions and other books of Law Religion; 
and he never reads poems nor listens to music or to stories.” 
_ Mohammed left a dispensation or rather a reformation so arid, 
ine and material that it promised little more than the "Law 
Xt Moses,” before this was vivifed and racially baptised by Meso- 
potamian and Persic influences. But human nature was stronger 
than the ора, and, thus outraged, took speedy and absolute 
revenge. Before the first century had elapsed, orthodox Al-Islam 
was startled by the rise of Tasawwuf or Sufyism! a revival of 
classic Platonism and Christian Gnosticism, with a mingling of 
modern Hylozoism; which, quickened by the glowing imagina 
tion of the East, speedily formed itself into a creed the most 
parso and impractical, the most spiritual and the most tran- 
scer ever invented; satisfying all man's hunger for "belief" 
which, if placed ur n a solid basis of fact and proof 
right cease to be belief. 

шынына The Ni ts, erpents® (wl. 298), the subject 
romance, ' Queen of the Serpents" (o v a subj ect 
of Lane’ 8 atan denunciation. The first gorgeous i 
































kaws and queens, have human heads and rep e bodies, 
yptian myth that engendered the "old serpent of Genesis 
The Sultánah welcomes Hásib Karim al-Din, the hapless lad who 
had been left in a cavern to die by the greedy woox ; and, 
in order to tell him her tale, е ‘Adventures of 
Bulákiyá": the latter is an Israelite converted by editor and 
scribe to Mohammedanism; but we can detect under his assumed 
faith the ade creed. Solomon is not buried by authentic his 
tory "beyond the Seven (mystic) Seas,” but at Jerusalem or 















! The name dates from the second century AL Hi or before A. D. 815. 
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Tiberias; and his seal suggests the Jami-Jam, the ees 
| of the ; a "The descent of the Archang 


the First eala the mightiest of the Angels who enabled 
Zarathustra-Zoroaster to walk like Bulukiya over the Dalati or 
Caspian Sea! Amongst the sights shown to Bulukiya, as he 
traverses the Seven Oceans, is a battle royal between the believ- 
ing and the unbelieving Jinns, true Magian dualism, the eternal 
duello of the Two Roots or antagonistic Principles, Good and 
Evil, Hormuzd and Ahriman, which Milton has debased into a 
common-place modern combat fought also with cannon. Sakhr 
the Jinnt is Eshem chief of the Divs, and Kaf, the encircling 
mountain, is a later edition of Persian Alborz. So in the Manta 
al “Tayi (Colloquy of the Flyers) the Birds, emblems of кийз. 
eking the presence of the e pue E feathered biped Simurgh, 
their god, traverse seven Seas (according to others seven Wadys) 
of Search, of Love, of онро, of Competence, of Unity, of 
Stupefaction, and of Altruism (i.e. ini HR of self), the several 
stages of contemplative life. At last, s the are 
terious island of the Simurgh and “casting a ТАЕ 
at him they saw thirty birds in him; and when they: r 
eyes to themselves the thirty birds seemed one Simurgh: 
saw in themselves the entire Simurgh; they saw in the Simur 
the thirty birds entirely." Therefore they arrived at the Rd 
of the problem "We and Thou;" that is, the identity of God and 
Man; they were for ever annihilated in the Sime and the 
shade >d in ue TW e iii. 250), Hen пое 
cerning Khalit an it (vo у неи ue rom 
the eed of Kawan a like pre-Adamite man) 
sprang a tree shaped like two human beings and thence pro- 
ceedec Meshia and Meshianah, first man and woman, progeni- 
tors of mankind;" who, though created for "Shídistán, Light- 
land," were seduced by Ahriman. This "two-man-tree" is evi- 
dently the duality of Physis and Antiphysis, Nature and her 
counterpart, the battle between Mihr, Izad or Mithra with his 
Surush and Feristeh (Seraphs and Angels) against the Divs who 
are the children of Time led by the arch-demon Eshem. Thus 


 Dabistan i. 231 etc 
* Because Si — thirty and Murgh = bird- In McCienachan's Addendum to Maekay's 
of Freemasonry we find the following definition: “Simorgh. A monstrous 
Puku aus I of the Persian mysteries." 
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wiak El mamng ага ае дили, the dog, and all useful 
| 3, Ahriman prod C i o e нод, 
: | poisonous growths. e Hindus represent 

the same ep yal idea by Bramhá the Creator and Visva- 
zarma the Anticreator,! miscalled by Europeans Vulcan: the 
former fashions a horse and a bull and the latter caricatures them 
with an ass and a buffalo, —evolution turned topsy turvy. After 
seeing nine angels and obtaining an explanation of the Seven 
Stages of Earth which is supported by the Gav-i-Zamin, the 
energy, symbolised by a bull; implanted by the Creator in the 
mundane sphere, Bulukiya meets the four Archangels, to wit 
Gabriel who is the Persian Rawanbakhsh or Life-giver; Michael 
or Beshter, Raphael or Israfil alias Ardibihisht, and Azazel or 
Azrail who is Duma or Mordad, the Death-giver; and the four 
are about to attack the Dragon, that is, the demons hostile to 
mankind who were driven behind Alborz-Kaf by Tahmuras the 
ancient Persian king. Bulukiya then recites an episode within an 
episode, the “Story of Janshah,” itself a Persian name and 
WG panak Бу tere Obie (vol. v. 320), ake mi a E being 
Kabul and the King of Khorasan appearing in the proem. 
Janshah, the young Prince, no sooner comes to man's estate than 
he loses himself out hunting and falls in with cannibals whose 
bodies divide ا‎ each moiety going its own way: 
these are the Shikk (split ones) which the Arabs borrowed from 
the Persian Nim-chihrah or Half-aces. They escape to the 
Ape-island whose denizens are human in intelligence and speak 
articulately, as the universal East believes they can: these Simiads 
are at chronic war with the Ants, alluding to some obscure 
myth which gave rise to the gold-diggers of Herodotus and other 
classics, “emmets in size somewhat less than dogs but bigger than 
foxes." The episode then falls into the banalities of Oriental 
folk-lore. Janshah, passing the Sabbation river and waina the 











| For a poor and inadequate descriptian of the festivals commemorating this “Archi. 
teet of the Gods" see wol, ii. 177, "View of the History etc. of the Hindus” by the learned 
Dr. Ward, who could see in them only the "lbw апі вое nature of idolatry,” But we 
can hardly expect better things fram a missionary in 1822, when no one took the trouble 
to understand what “idolatry” means. 

* Rawlinson (i 491) en Herod. ii e. 102. Nearchus szw the skim of these formice 
Indices, by some rationalists explained as “jackals,” whose stature corresponda with the 
text, kad by others as “pengolene” or ant-caters (тані pentedactyla). The learned 
Sanskritist, H. H. Wilson, quotes the name Pippilika— ant-guld, given hy the people of 
Littie Thibet to the precious dust thrown up in the emmet heaps. 
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Jews" city, is persuaded to be sewn up in a skin and is carried in 
the normal way to the top of the Mountain of Gems where he 
makes acquaintance with Shaykh Nasr, Lord of the Birds: he 
enters the usual forbidden room; falls in love with the pattern 
Swan-maiden; wins her by the popular process; loses her and 
recovers her through the Monk Yaghmts, whose name, like that 
of King T tis, isa burlesque of the Greek; and, finally, when 
she is killed by a shark, determines to mourn her loss till the end 
of his days. Having heard this story Bulukiya quits him; and, 
resolving to regain his natal land, falls in with Khizr; and the 
Green Prophet, who was Wazir to Kay Kobad (vith century B. 
C.) and was connected with Macedonian Alexander (!) enables 
bim to win his wish. The rest of the tale calls for no comment. 

Thirdly and lastly we have the histories, historical stories and 
the “Ana” of great men in which Easterns as well as Westerns 
delight: the gravest writers do not disdain to relieve the dullness 
of chronicles and annals by means of such discussions, humorous 
or pathetic, moral or grossly indecent. The dates must greatly 
vary: some of the anecdotes relating to the early Caliphs appear 
almost contemporary; others, like Ali of Cairo and Abu al- 
Shamat, may be as late as the Ottoman Conquest of Egypt 
(sixteenth сш; таа у Sunnite is e herce 
animus against the Shi'ah heretics, suggesting that they were 
written after the destruction of the Fatimite dynasty (twelfth 
pu UE EU ETE 
historical personages and the last king named mo Nights. 
These anecdotes are so often connected with what a learned 
Frenchman terms the "regne féerique de Haroun er-Réschid,'* 
that the Great Caliph becomes the hero of this portion of The 
Nights. Aaron the Orthodox was the central figure of the most 
splendid empire the world had seen, the Viceregent of Allah 











1 À writer In the Edindarg) Review (July, '85), af whom more presently, suggests 
that The Nights amutned essentially their present shape during the general revival of 
letters, arts and requirements which accompanied the Kurdish and Tartar irruptions into 
the Nile Valley, a golden age which embraced the whole cf the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifreenth centuries and ended with the Ottoman Conquest in A. D. 1527. 

* Let us humbly hope not zzxin to hear of the galden prime of 

“The good (fellow?) Huroun Alraseh id,” 
a mitpronuncation which suggests only a rmaher of bacon. Why will nor poets mind 
their quantities, in fiew of ataleifying their lines by childish ignorance? What can be 
more painful than Byron's 
"They laid his dust im. Ar qua (for Arquá) where he died?" 
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ombining the of Cesar and Pope, and them 
ache thily accopdtos n MS A To 
quote a few: 7 Ali bin Tslib al-Khorásáni described him, in A.D. 
934, a century and-a-half after his death when flattery would be 
tongue-tied, as, “one devoted to war and pilgrimage, whose 
ане embraced the folk at large.” Sa'adi E A.D, 1291) tells 
a tale highly favourable to him in the “Gulistan” (lib. i. 36). 
Fakhr al-Din! (xivth century) lauds his merits, eloquence, science 
and generosity; and Layu (nat. A.D. 1445) asserts “He was 
one of the most distinguishe coe the most illustrious 
of the Princes of the Eart The Shaykh al-Nafzéwi" 
(sixteenth century) in his Rauz Doa kac fí Nazáh al-Khátir = 
Scented Garden-site for Heart-delight, calls Harun (chant vii.) 
the "Master of munificence and bounty, the best o the gener- 
ous." And even the latest writers have not ceased to praise 
him. Says Ali Aziz Efendi the Cretan, in the Story of JewSd? 
(p. 81), “Harun was the most bounteous, illustrious and upright 
of the Abbaside Caliphs.” 

The fifth Abbaside was Brand hangoma; of tende mak 
tic presence, a sportsman and an athlete delighted in polo 
and archery. He showed sound sense and true wisdom in his 
speech to the grammarian-poet Al-Asma'í, who had undertaken 
to teach him:—"Ne m'enseignez jamais en public, et ne vous 
empressez pas trop de me donner des avis en particulier. At- 
tendez ordinairement que je vous торе et Gon teal vous 
de me donner une response | : | "Im 
sans y rien ajouter de superflu. 

а сосе E 
















1 Sre De Sacy'a Chrestazmathie Arabe (Paris, 1826). val; L 
š Sea Le Jardin Parfumé du Cheikh Nefzatul Manuel d'Erotologie Arabe Traduction 
revue ét corrigëe Eition privés, imprimd š deux cent:-vingt exemplaires, par. Isidore 
Lieur et ses Amis, Paris, 1866. The editor has forgotten to note that the celebrated Sidi 
Mohammed copied some of the tales from The Nights and borrowed others (I am assured 
by a friend) from Tunisian MSS. of the same work. The book has not been fairly edited: 
the notes abound in mistakes, the volume lacks an index, é&c., &c. Since this was written 
M Janiin Parfumé haa been rwice translated into English ws “The Perfumed Garden of 
the Cheikh Nefraoul, a Manual of Arabian Erotology (sixteenth century), Revised and 
coral translation, Cosmopoti: macecl|xxxva,: far the Kama Shastra Society of London 
and Benares and for private circulation only." A rival vention wili be brought out bya 
bookseller whose Committee, a» he calls it, appears to be the model of literary pirates, 
robbing the anthor zs boldly- and as openty aa if they picked his pocket before his face. 
t! Tranalated by a well-known Turkish seholar, Mr, E. J. W. Gibb (Glasgow, Wilson 
and McCormick, 18E4), 
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de l'autorité. Ne vous etendez jamais trop en long sur les his- 
toires et les traditions que vous me raconterez, sí je ne vous en 
f la permission. Lorsque vous verrai que je m'eloignerai 

uité dans mes jugements, ramenez-moi avec douceur, sans 
user ' paroles fa éuses ni de réprima ides. Enseig nez-«mot 
principalement les choses qui sont les plus nécessaires pour les dis- 
cours que Je dois faire en public, dans les mosquées et queni 
ne parlez point en termes obscurs, ou mysterieux, ni avec 






He became well read in science and letters, specially history 
the learned;" and, like all educated Arabs of his day, ies a 





le "his military expeditions almost equalled 

s.” Day after day during his Сача he prayed 
ws, never neglecting them, save for some especial 
reason, till his death; and he used to give from his Privy purse 
alms to the extent of a hundred dirhams per diem, He delighted 
in panegyry and liberally rewarded its apan one of whom, 
Sammak the Preacher, fairly said of him, “Thy humility 

in thy greatness is nobler than thy greatness." “No Caliph," 
says Al-Niftawayh, “had been so profusely liberal to poets, 
lawyers and divines, although as the years advanced he wept 
over his extravagance amongst other sins.” There was vigorous 
manliness in his answer to the Grecian Emperor who had sent 
him an insulting missive:—"In the name of Allah! From the 
Commander of the Faithful Harun al-Rashid, to Nicephorus the 
Roman dog. | have read thy writ, O son of a miscreant mother! 
Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt see my reply.” Nor did he 
cease to make the Byzantine fee! the weight of his till he 
“nakh'd™ his camel in the imperial Court-yard; and this was 
only one instance of his indomitable energy and hatred of the 
Infidel. Yet, if the West is to be believed. he forgot his fanati- 
cism in his diplomatic dealings and courteous intercourse with 














! D'Herbelot (s. v. "Asmai"): I am reproached by a dabbler in Orientalism for using 
this admirable writer who shows mome knowledge in one page than my critic does im a 


2 For specimens aee ALSiyuti, pp. 301 a5d 304; and the Shaykh al Nafrawi, pp. 134-35. 
* The word “nakh” (to make a camel knee!) is explained in val. ii. 139. 
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Carolus Magnus.’ Finally, his civilised and well regulated rule 
contrasted as stron кумы се TEY ee OE 
occidental Chris _as the splendid Court and the luxurious 
car] Ss Sis Dane pies Sevan ce ee qopal 

whose palatial halls were spread 





The Capi nile tien ‘three years and a few months 
(А.Н. 170-193 * = з АР, ie 
uered and his r 


and, as his youth was cheq- 
een ee acest hace After 
| lowing his death,” which happened, as becomes 
Modem, oe s ray expedition to Khorasan, he 
= ered his grave to be dug and himself to be carried to it in a 
covered litter: WB SEDED g the fosse he exclaimed, "O son of 
man thou art come to this!" Then. he-comunsüded hünscif fe be 
set down and a perlection of the Koran to be made over him in 
the litter on the edge of the grave. He was buried (æt. forty- 








five) 25а аса Игоре беш Tus, 
Aaron the Orthodox ; appears i T Nights as a headstrong 
and violent oce a rig according to the Moslem 


ideas of his day. Bat bee ows that he was not more 
tyrannical or more sanguinary than the normal despot of the 
East, or. ie eso bel porary, Eig nt the West: in most points, 
indeed, he was far superior to the historic misrulers who have 
afflicted the world from Spain to furthest China. But a single 
great crime, a tragedy whose details are almost incredibly hor- 
“кч marks his reign with the stain of infamy, with a blot of 
blood never to be washed away. This tale, “full of the waters of 
the eye,” as Firdausi sings, is the massacre of the Barmecides; 


! The present of the famaoci hocalogium-clepsydra-curkoo cinck, the dog Becerillo and 
the elephant Aba Lubabah sent by Haron to Charlemagne is not mentioned by Eastern 
authorities and consequently no reference to ir will be found in my late friend Professor 
Palmer's little volume “Haroun Alraschid," London, Marcus Ward, 1881 We have 
allusions to many presents, the clock and elephant, tent amd limen hangings, tilken dresses, 
perfumes, and candelabra of zuricaleh brought by the Legati (Abdalla Georgius Abba et 
Felix) of Aaron Amiralmumminim Regis Persarum who entered the Port af Pisa (A. D. 
801) in (vaL т. 178) Recueil iles Histor. des Gaules et de la France, etc. par Dom Martin 
Bouquet, Paris, müccxliv, The author also quotes the lines:— 

Persarum Princeps illi devinctus amore 
Pracipuo fuerat, nomen habens Aaron. 
Gratis cui Caroli pre cunctis Regibus atque 
'nincipibus tempora cara fuit. 

1 Many have remarked dari the actual dare of the decease is unknown, 

( ps Al-Siyati (p. 305) and Dr. Jonathan Scott's Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters,” 
P- : И 
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which has often been told and which cannot here be 
sed over in silence. The ancient and noble Iranian house, 
longing to the "Ebná" or Arabised Persians, had long ig 
the Ommia CERTE Besitos O SALE lar Khalid 
mek,’ the chief, entered the service of the first Abbaside and 
became Wazir and Intendant of Finance to ALSaffah. The most 
remarkable and distinguished of the family, МЕ авло СВЕТ Е 
Al-Mansur transferred the capital from Damas the head- 
quarters of the hated Ommiades, to Baghdad, built ad hoc. 
-securing the highest eet history by his personal 
gifts and publi services, he was succeeded by his son and heir 
Yahya (John), a statesman famed from early youth for 
and profound intellisence, liberality and nobility of soul? He 
was charged by the Caliph Al-Mahdi with the education of his 
son Harun, hence the latter was accustomed to call him father; 
and, until the assassination of the fantastic tyrant Al-Hadi, who 
proposed to make his own child Caliph, nc aa ue diffculty 
in preserving the youth from death in prison. Orthodox, 
once seated hrmly on the throne, a d у 4 his Grand 
Wasir.. This preat administrator had foor AL-Fazl, Ja afar, 
Mohammed, and Musa, in whose time the Bouse of Bermek 
rose to that height from which decline and fall are, in the Fast, 
well nigh certain and immediate. Al-Fazl was a foster-brother 
of Harun, an exchange of suckling infants having taken place 
between the two mothers fot tet usual object, a tightenir g of 
the ties of intimacy: lie waq a man of NEED Mia: bu Br 
lacked the charm of temper and manner which characterised 
Ja'afar. The poets and rhetoricians have been profuse in their 
REF of the cadet who appears in The Nights as an adviser of 
calm sound sense, an intercessor and a peace-maker, and even 
more remarkable than the rest of his fami for an almost in- 


credible ma ty—une ité efirayante. 
Mohanined was му ава унгу E, views and nobility of senti- 


ment and Musa for bra and en af both it was just] 
said, “They did good and formed not! T 


FI hawe given (vol.i. 188) the vulgar derivation of the name; and D'Herbelot is; v. 
Barmakian) quotes some Persian lines allüdimg to the "supping up." nea en's 
account of the family’s curly history is unfortunately fost. “Chis 
Abu Salimah, first entitled Wazir under Al-Saffah (Ibn Khallikan |. 468). 

1 For kis poetry sec Ihn Khallikan iv. 103. 

° "Their flatterers compared them with the four elements. 

* Al.Mas'udi, chapt. cxii. 
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For ten years (not including an interval of seven) from the time 
Al-Rashid's accession (A.D. 786) to the date of their fall, 
(A.D. 803), Yahya and his sons, Аш and Ja'afar, were 


virtually rulers of the t heterog ire, which ex- 
tended from Mauritania to Tartary, and the and they ; did notable service 
in arresting its came sudden and 


Their downfall 

terrible like “a КЕ from the blue,” Asthe Caliph and 
Ja'afar were halting in Al^Umr (the convent) near Anbár-town 
on the Euphrates, after a convivial evening spent in different 
priis. Harun during the dead of the night called up his page 

al-Rikhlal E pee en Сангам The messen- 
per found Ja'afar still carousin the blin t Abü Zakkár 
and the Christian physician abciel ibn itiashü, and was 
persuaded to return to the Caliph a repart his death; the 








to listen and heard only the Caliph exclaim “O sucker of thy 
mother's clitoris, 1f thou answer me another word, I will send 
thee before him!" whereupon he at once bandaged his own aes 
and received the fatal blow. Al-Asma*i, who was summoned 
to the presence shortly after, recounts that when the head was 
тач to Harun he gazed at it, and summoning two witnesses 
aa t to decapitate Yasir, crying, "I cannot bear to 
e the kaye of. Ja'afar!" His ve seance did not cease 
with the death: he ordered the head to begi ibbetted ik one end 
and the trunk at the other abutment of the 1 Ti 
the corpses of the vilest malefactors used to deme ioni 
some months afterwards, he insulted the remains by having re 
burned—the last and worst indignity which can be offered to a 
Moslem.. There are indeed pity and terror in the difference be- 
tween two such items in the Treasury-accounts as these: “Four 
hundred thousand dinars (£200,000) to a robe of honour for the 
Wazir Ja'afar bin Yahya;" and, "Ten kírát, (5 shill.) to naphtha 
and reeds for burning the body of Ja'afar the Barmecide." 
Meanwhile Yahya end ALFazl, seized by the Caliph Harun's 
command at Baghdad, were significantly cast into the prison 
"Habs al Тапа ан", '—оЁ the Guebres—and their immense 


-— =. — —. ا‎ — = С И 

! Ibn Khallikam (i. 310) saya the eunuch Abu Hšshim Masrúr, the Sworder of Ven- 
geance, who їз so pleasantly zasoctate: with Ja'afar in many nightly disguises: but the 
Eunuch survived the Caliph. Fakhr el-Din (p.-27) adds that Masror was an enemy of 
Jaafar; and gives further details concerning the execution. 
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wealth which, some opine, hastened their downfall, was con- 
fiscated. According to the historian, Al-Tabari, who, however, 
is not supported by all the annalists, the whole Barmecide family, 
women, and children, numbering over a thousand, were 
htered with only three exceptions; Yahya, his brother 
Mohammed, and his son Al-Fazl. The Caliph’s foster-father, 
who lived to the age of seventy-four, was allowed to die in jail 
(А.Н. 805) after two years’ imprisonment at Rukkah. Al-Fazl, 
after having been tortured with two hundred blows in order to 
make him produce concealed property, survived his father three 
years and died in Nov. A.H. 808, some four months before his 
terrible foster-brother. A pathetic tale is told of the son warming 
water for the old man's use by pressing the copper ewer to his 
The motives of this terrible massacre are variously recounted, 
but no sufficient explanation has yet been, or possibly ever will 
be, given; The popular idea is embodied in The Nights. 
Harun, wishing Ja'afar to be his companion even in the Harem, 
had wedded him, pro formå, to his eldest sister Abbásah, "the 
loveliest woman oF her day,” and brilliant in mind as in body; 
but he had expressly said “I will marry thee to her, that it may 
be lawful for thee to look upon her but thou shalt not touch her." 
Jaafar bound himself by a solemn oath: but his mother Attábah 
was mad enough to deceive him in his cups and the result was a 
boy (Ibn Khallikan) or, кып to others, twins. The issue was 
sent under the charge of a confidential eunuch and a slavegirl 
to Meccah for concealment; but the secret was divulged to 
Zubaydah who had her own reasons for hating husband and 
wife and cherished an especial grievance against Yahya.: Thence 
н пос: годна its was to Беан, Harun`s treatment of 
ADbasah supports the general conviction: according to the most 
credible scans she and her child were buried alive in a pit 
under the floor of her apartment. | 
But, possibly, Ja’afar’s perjury was only “the last straw.” 
Already ALFazl bin Rabí'a, the deadliest enemy of the Barme- 
cides, had been entrusted (A.D, 786) with the Wazirate which 


men, 









| Bresl. Edit, Night dixvii. vol. vi. pp. 258-260: tranalated In the Mr. Payne's *"Tales 
from the Arabic,” wol. i. 199 and headed “Al-Rashid and the Barmesides.” It is far lesa 
lively and dramatic then the uccount of the кипе event given by Al-Mas'udi, chapt. 
ex, by Ibn Khalltkan and by Fakhr al-Din. 

1 ALMaa'udi, chapt. exi. 
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he kept seven years. Ja'afar had also acted generot 
im prety wna serine Che escape of Yahya bin Abdillah, 5 

and Alide, for whom the Caliph had commanded confinement in 
a close dark dungeon: when charged with disobedience the Wazir 
had made full confession and Harun had (they say) exclaimed, 
"Thou hast done well!" but was heard to mutter, “Allah slay 
me an I slay thee not.“' The great house seems at times to have 
abused its powers by being too peremptory with Harun and 
Zubaydah, especially in money matters;? and its very greatness 
would have created for it many and powerful enemies and 
detractors who plied the Caliph with anonymous verse and prose. 
Nor was it forgotten that, before the spread of Al-Islam, they had 
presided over the Naubehar or Pyrethrum of Balkh; and Harun 
is caid to have remarked anent Yahya, “The zeal for magianism, 
rooted in his heart, mduces him to save all the monuments 
connected with his faith." Hence the charge that they were 
"Zanádakah," a term properly applied to those who study the 
Zend scripture, but popularly meaning Mundanists, Positivists, 
Reprobates, Atheists; and it may be noted that, immediately 
alter al-Rashid’s death, violent religious troubles broke out in 
Baghdad. Ibn Khalhkan‘ quotes Sa‘id ibn Salim, a well-known 
grammarian and traditionist who philosophically remarked, “Of a 
truth the Barmecides did nothing to deserve Al-Rashid's severity, 
but the day (of their power and prosperity) had been long and 
whatso endureth long waxeth longsome.” Fakhr al-Din says 
(p. 27), "On attribue encore leur ruine aux maniéres fiéres et 
orgueilleuses de Djafar (Ja'afar) et de Fadhl (Al-Fazl), maniéres 
que les rois ne sauroient ya gga " According to Ibn Badrün, 
the poet, when the Caliph's sister 'Olayyah* asked him, “O 
my lord, I have not seen thee enioy one happy day since putting 
Ja'afar to death: wherefore didst thou slay him?” he Deve 
"My dear life, an I thought that my shirt knew the reason I 
would rend it in pieces!” I therefore hold with Al-Mas'udi, 











! Ses Dr. Jonathan Scott's extraces from Major Ouseley's “Tari kh-i-Barmaki." 

7 Al-Maa'will, chapet at For the liberties Ja'afar took see Ibn Khallikan, i. 303. 

3 Thul. chapt. axiv, In vol. ii, 29 of The Nights, I. find asgns of Ja'afar's suspected 
heresy. For Al-Rashuf’s hatred of the Zindiks sce Al-Siyuti, pp. 292, 301; and as regards 
the rélimous tables ihid: p, J62 and pamim. 

& Riogt. Der i 309. 

! This zccomplished princess had 2 practice that suggests the Dame аши Сата: 
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“As regards the intimate cause (of the catastrophe) it is un- 
known and Allah is Omniscient.” | | 
Aaron the Orthodox appears sincerely to have repented his 
enormous crime. From Gat date he never enjoyed refreshing 
sleep: he would have given his whole realm to recall Ja'afar to 
life; and, if any spoke slightingly of the Barmecides in his 
presence, he would exclaim, “God damn your fathers! Cease 
to blame them or fill the void they have left.” And he had 
ample reason to mourn the loss. After the extermination of the 
wise and enlightened family, the affairs of the oe never 
prospered: Faz| bin Rabí'a, though a man of intelligence and 
devoted to letters, proved a poor substitute for Yahya and 
Ja'afar; and the Caliph is reported to have applied to him the 


couplet:— 










мен ын ыы ыры рик с FEE нан ree 


His unwise elevation of his two rival sons filled him with fear 
mourning for the Barmecides,? whose echo has not yet died away, 
must have added poignancy to his tardy penitence. The crime 
still “sticks fery off” from the rest of Harun’s career: it stands 
out in ghastly prominence as one of the most terrible tragedies 
recorded by history, and its horrible details make men write 
passionately on the subject to this ош дау. 

As of Harun so of Zubaydah it may be said that she was far 
superior in most things to contemporary royalties, and she was 
not worse at her worst than the normal despot-queen of the 

ing-land. We must not take seriously the tales of her 
ealousy in The Nights, which mostly end in her selling off or 
surying alive her rivals; but, even were all true, she acted after 
the recognised fashion of her exalted sisterhood. The secret 
history of Cairo, during the last generation, tells of many a 
viceregal dame who committed all the crimes, without any of 








i i g. Perdition to your fathers, Allah's curse an your ancestors. 

3 See vol. iv. 159; "Ja'afar and the Bean-seller;" where the grex. Wazir i3 said to have 
been "crucified;" and vol. iv. pp. 179, 181. Also Roebuck's Perzun Proverbs, i. 2, 346, 
“This alas is through the munificence of the Barmecides,” | 

* [ especially allude to my friend Mr. Payne's admirably written account of it in his 
concluding Essay (vol. m.). From his views of the Great Caliph and the Lady Zubaydah 
I miar differ in every point except the destruction of the Barmcecides. 


the virtues which characterised Harun's cousin-spouse. And 
the difference between the manners of the Caliphate and the 
“respectability” of the nineteenth century may be measured by 
the Tale called “.Al-Maamun and Zubaydah. The lady, even 
won a game of forfeits from her husband, and being vexed wi 
him for imposing unseemly conditions when he had been the 
winner, condemned him to lie with the foulest and filthiest 
katchen-wench in the palace; and thus was begotten the Caliph 
who succeeded and destroyed her son. 

Zubaydah was the granddaughter of the second Abbaside 
Al-Mansur, by his son Ja'afar whom The Nights persistently 
term Al-Kasim: her name was Amat al-Aziz or Handmaid of 
the Almighty; her cognomen was Umm Ja’afar as her husband’s 
was Abu Ja'afar; and her popular name “Creamkin” derives 
from Zubdah,* cream or fresh butter, on account of her plump- 
ness and freshness. She was as majestic and munificent as her 
husband; and the hum of prayer was never hushed in her 

lace. Al-Mas'udí! makes a historian say to the dangerous 
Caliph Al-Kahir, “The nobleness and generosity of this Princess, 
in serious matters as in her diversions, place her in the highest 
rank”; and he proceeds to give ample proof. Al-Siyuti relates how 
she once filled a poet's mouth with jewels which hesold for twenty 
thousand dinars. Ibn Khallikan (i. $23) affirms of her, “Her 
charity was ample, her conduct virtuous, and the history of her 
pilgrimage to Meccah and of what she undertook to execute on 
the way is so well-known that it were useless to repeat it.” I 
have noted (Pilgrimage iii. 2) how the Darb al-Sharki or Eastern 
road from Meccah to AlMedinah was due to the piety of 
Zubaydah who dug wells from Baghdad to the Prophet's burial 
place and built not only cisterns and caravanserais, but even a 
wall to direct pilgrims over the shifting sands. She also supplied 
Meccah, which suffered severely from want of water, with the 
chief requisite for public hygiene by connecting it, throug 
levelled hills and hewn rocks, with the Ayn al-Mushásh in th 








l Bresl, Edit, vol. vii. 261-62. 

! Mr. Grattan Geary, in a work previously noticed, informs us G. 212) "The Site 
occupying the country East end West of the Euphrates near the Hindi'ah Canal; she 
ын daughter of a powerful Shark of thar Tribe." Can this explain the “к sim"? 


Arafat subrange; and the fine aqueduct, some ten miles long, was 
erected at a cost of 1,700,000 to 2,000,000 of gold pieces," We 
cannot wonder that her name is still famous ee ку Badawin 
and the “Sons of the Holy Cities." She died at Baghdad, after 
а protracted widowhood, in A.H. 216 and her tomb, which still 
exists, was long visited by the friends and dependents who 
mourned the loss of a devout and most liberal woman. 

The reader will bear with me while I run through the tales and 
add a few remarks to the notices given in the notes: the glance 
must necessarily be brief, however extensive be the theme. The 
admirable introduction follows, in all the texts and MSS. known 
to me, the same main lines but differs greatly i in minor details as 
will be seen by comparing Mr. Payne's translation with Lane's 
and mine, In the Tale UP the Sage Dübán ap үн speaking 
head which is found in the Kamil, in Mirkhond and in the 
Kitab al-Uyin: M. C. Barbier de Meynard (v. tan) traces it 
back to an abbreviated text of Al-Mas'udi. I would especially 

recommend to students The Porter and the Three Ladies of 
Baghdad (i. 82), whose mi ghty orgie ends so innocently in general 
marriage, Lane ш 749) b lames it “because it represents Arab 
ladies as acting like courtesans’; but he must have known 
that during his day the indecent frolic was quite possible in some 
of the hig est circles of his beloved Cairo. To judge by the 
style and changes of person, some of the most "archaic" ex 
pressions suggest the hand of the Rawi or professional tale-teller; 
yet as they are in all the texts they cannot be omitted in a loyal 
translation. The following story of The Three Apples perfectly 
justifies my notes concerning which certain carpers complain. 
What Englishman would be jealous enough to kill his cousin- 
wife because a blackamoor in the streets boasted of her favours? 
But after reading what is annotated in vol. i. 6, and purposely 
placed there to give the keynote of the book, he will understand 
the reasonable nature of the suspicion; and I may add that the 
same cause has commended these "skunks of the human race" 
to debauched women in England., 

The next tale, sometimes called “The Two Wazirs,” is notable 
for its regular and Borate an drama-intrigue which, however, ap 
pears still more elaborate and perfected in other pieces, The 








1 Burelharztr, "Travels in Argbia" val. i. 135, 
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richness of this Oriental د‎ contrasts strongly with 

: the Spaniard’s, whose taste for 
irection, and the Italian, which in 
| roug rec from. the 
movement dawned in France, when Victor or Hugo and ‘Alexander 
Dumas showed their marvellous powers of faultiess fancy, bound- 
less imagination and scenic luxuriance, “raising French Poetry 
from the dead and not mortally wounding: French prose," The 
Two Wazirs is followed by the gem of the volume, The Adven- 
ture of the Hunchback- т (i, 225), also puse i, Ac admi- 
rable surprise and a fine development of character, while its “wild 
but natural simplicity" and its humour are so abounding that it 
has echoed through the world to the farthest West. It gave to 
Addison the Story of Alnaschar? and to Europe the term " arme- 
cide Feast,” from the “Tale of Shacabac” (val. i. 343). The ad- 
ventures of the corpse were known in Europe long before Galland 
as shown by three fabliaux in Barbazan. I have noticed that the 
Barber's Tale of himself (i. 3177) is historical and I may add that 
it is told in detail by Al-Mas'udi (chapt. cxiv). 

Follows the tale of Nir al-Din Alt, and what Galland miscalls 
“The Fair Persian,” a brightly written historiette with not a few 
touches of true humour. Noteworthy are the Slaver’s address 
(vol. ii. 15), the hine descri tion of the Baghdad garden (vol. ii, 
21—24), ће Gn ang part (vol, ii. 25), the Caliph’s frolic (vol. ii. 
31-37) and the happy end the hero's misfortunes (vol. ii. 44). 
Its brightness is tempered by the gloomy tone of the tale which 

| s, and whic las varios in the Bigh o Bair, a 
Hindustani versionof the Persian “Tale of the Four Darwayshes;" 
















The reverse has been remarked Бу more than one writer; and contemporary French 
opinion ema to be that Victor Hugo's influence on French prose, was on the whole, 
not beneficial. 

1 Mr. W, 5. Clouston, the” "Storiolngist," who is preparing à work to be entitled “Pop. 
ulas Tales and Fictions; their Migrations und Transformations,” informs me the frst 
to adapt thiz witty anecdote was hese de Vitry, the сгивагтн bishop of Accon (Acre) 
whe died at Rome in 1240, alter setting the example of ~ " or imitances in his 
sermons. Hc had probably heard it in Syria, and he changed the daydreamer: into a 
Milkmaii and ber Milk.pail to wuit his "Bock." Te then appears as an "Exem 
in the Liber de Dons or de Septem Denia [ct De Dona Timers from Peer the firat 
of Stephanus de Borbone, the Dominican, ob. Lyons, 1261: it teated of the gifte i artc 
Hely Spirit (Taniah zi. 2 and 3), Timer, Pietas, Scientia, Fi Consilium, Intellectus 
et Sapientia; and was plentifully garnished with narratives fos the use of preacher. 
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and in the Turkish Kirk Vezir or ' “Book of the Forty Maca 
Its dismal péripéties are relieved only by the witty indecen: 
Eunuch Bukhayt and the admirable humour of Eunuch K fur, 
whose “half-lie" is known throughout the Fast. Here also the 
lover's agonies are piled upon him for the purpose of unpiling at 
last: the Oriental dau knows by experience that, as a rule, 
doleful endings “don't pa 
The next is the long rame of chivalry, "King Omar bin al- 
Nu'man" etc., which occupies an eighth of the w ole repertory 
and the best part of two volumes. Mr. Lane omits it because 
"obscene and tedious," showing the license with which he trans 
lated; and he was set right by a learned reviewer, who truly 
declared that “the omission of halfa-dozen passages out of 
аа гаа тоша desi rice bene co ре? апа 
the charge of tediousness could hardly have been more 
miai The tale is interesting asa picture of m fen Arab 
а i6 rand has many d notable points; fori instance, Чие 
Ш. beginnin “Allah e kingship!” are a lesson to 
manichzeanism Hisa iam of Christian ristian Europe, It relates the doings of three 
куч generations and has all the characteristics of Eastern art: it 
1a pancaraga of Holy Places, palaces and Siatenia convert: 
and caverns, here restful with gentle landscapes (ii. 240) 
d there bristling with furious battle-pictures (i 117, 221-8, 
240) and tales s princely prowess and knightly derring-do. The 
characters stand out weil King Nu'man is an ald lecher who 
deserves his death; the ancient Dame Zat al-Dawahi merits her 
title Lady of Calamities (to her foes); Princess Abrizah appears 
as a charmin doomed toa miserable and pathetic end; 
Zau al-Makán ís a wise and pious royalty; Nuzhat al-Zamán, 
though a longsome talker, is a model sister; the Wazir Dandán, 
a sage and sagacious counsellor, contrasts with the Chamberlain, 
an ambitious miscreant; Kánmakán is the typical Arab knight, 
gentle and brave:— 


Now managing the mouthes of stubborne steedes 
Now practising the proof of warlike deedes; 














1 The Asiatic Journal end Monthly Regiarer (new series, vol, xxx. Sept.-Dec. ux 
eni Allens, 1839); p. 69 Review of the Arabian Крй, the Mac, Edit. vol. L, and 
OTTEN. 
meer, of the “Arabian Nights” ts now beng prepared, the curious 
reader will have an opportunity of verifying this starement. 
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аре асана: поре осон Stoker serves as a foil to 
the villains, the kidnapping Badawi and Ghazbán the е 
ЕГО. The fortunes of the family are interrupted by two e 
, both equally remarkable. Taj al-Mulük'is the m 
ler whom no difüufüce сє бише can eaunis In Axi 
and Azizah (ii. 291) we have the beau idéal of a loving woman 
the writer's object was to represent a “softy” who l I the luck 
to win ер love of a beautiful and clever anita and the mad folly 
to break her heart. The poetical justice which he receives at 
the hands of women of quite another stamp leaves nothing to be 
desired. Finally the plot of "King Omar" is well worked out; 
and the gathering of all the actors upon the stage before the 
шаш eroe n пау оє1 sp ngi but it is highly artistic. 
Romance is relieved by a sequence of 
sixteen 2d seges tly tocca it n ang. beasts and 
partly apologues proper—a.su ect already noticed. We have 
then (iii, 162) the saddening and dreary love-tale of Ali bin 
Bakkšr, a Persian youth and the Caliph’s concubine Shams al- 
Nahar. Here the end is made doleful enough by the deaths of 
the "two martyrs," who are killed off, like Romeo and uliet,? 
a lesson that the course of true Love is sometimes troubled and 
that men as well as women can die of the socalled “tender 
" [tis followed (iii. 212) by the long tale of Kamar al- 
Famén, ot Moon of the Age, the first of that name, the "Cam- 
aralzaman" whom Galland introduced into the best European 
society. Like "The Ebony Horse" it seems to have. Dee 
derived from a common source with “Peter of Proven 
"Cleomades and Claremond"; and wwe can hardly Spade at its 
wide diffusion: the tale is brimful of life, change, movement, 
containing as much character and incident as would fill a modern 
three-volumerand the Supernatural pleasantly jastles the Natural: 
Dahnash the Jinn and MaymGnah dan hter of Al-Dimiryit,? a 
renowned King of the Jann, being as human in their jealousy 


















| [t bas been pointed out to me thar in vol. i. p. 285, [ine 18 "Zahr Shah" is à mistake 
for Sulayman Shah. 

3 ] hase larely found these lovers at Schioes Sternstein near Cilli in Styria, the prop- 
erty of my excellent colleague, Mr. Conaul Faber, dating from A. D. 1300 when Jober 
ы Кыран; Ө Аалы онн энге ШЕ], вой abetted. by a: Capuchin of Sait 





8-ja- page 226 Dr. Sreingass sensibly proposes altering the last hemistich (lines 11-12) to 
At one time showing the Moon and Sun, 
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about the virtue of their lovers as any children of Adam, and 
so their metamorphosis to fleas has all the effect of a surprise. 
The troupe is again drawn with a broad firm touch, Pine 
Charming, the hero, is weak and wilful, shifty and immoral, 
hasty and violent: his two spouses are rivals in abominations as 
his sons, Amjad and As'ad, are examples of a fraternal affection 
rarely found in half-brothers by sister-wives. There is at least 
one fine melodramatic situation (iii. 228); and marvellous feats of 
indecency, a practical joke which would occur only to the canopic 
mind (iii, 300-305), emphasise the recovery of her husband by 
that remarkable “blackguard,” the Lady Budir. The interpolated 
tale of Ni'amah and Naomi (iv. т), а ир and pleasing narrative 
of youthful amours, contrasts well with the boiling passions of 
the incestuous and murderous Queens and serves as a pause he- 
fore the grand dénotlement when the parted meet, the lost are 
found, the unwedded are wedded and all ends merrily as a 
xixth century novel. 

The long tale of Alá al-Din, our old friend "Aladdin," is 
wholly out of place in its present position (iv. 29): it isa counter- 
part of Ali Nor al-Din and Miriam the Girdle-girl (vol. ix. Js 
and the mention of the Shahbandar or Harbour-master (iv. 29), 
the Kunsál or Consul (p. 84), the kaptan (Capitano), the use of 
cannon at sea and the choice of Genoa-city (p. 85) prove that it 
belongs to the xvth or xvith century and should accompany Kamar 
al-Zaman I. and Ma‘aruf at the end of The Nights. Despite the 
lutist Zubaydah being carried off by the Jinn, the Magic Couch, 
a modification of Solomon's carpet, and the murder of the Ki 
who refused to islamize, it is evidently a European tale and | 
believe with Dr. Bacher that it is founded upon the legend of 
"Charlemagne's" daughter Emma and his secretary Eginhardt, 
as has been noted in the counterpart (vol. ix. 1), 

This quasi historical fiction is followed by a succession of 
fabliaux, novelle and historiettes which fill the rest of the vol. iv. 
o the ез9 y el we reach the Yale story, The 

een of the Serpents (vol. v. pp. 304-329). It appears to me 
that most of them are historical and could easily be traced, Not 
a few are in Al-Mas'udi; for instance the gun Tale of Hatim 
of Tayy (vol. iv. 94) is given bodily in “Meads of Gold” (üi. 327); 
and the two adventures of Ibrahim al-Mahdi with the barber- 
surgeon (vol. 1v. 103) and the Merchant's sister (vol. iv. 176) are 
in his pages (vol. vii. 68 and 18). The City of Lubtayt (sol. iv. 
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99) embodies the legend of Don Rodrigo, last of the Goths, and 
may have reached the ears of Washington Irving; № 
columned Iram (vol. iv. 113) is held by all Moslems to be factual 
and sundry writers have recorded the tricks played by AL 
Maamun with the Pyramids of Jizah which still show his 
handiwork." The germ of Isaac of Mosul (vol. iv. 119) is found 
in Al-Mas'udi who (vii. 65) names "Burán" the poetess (Ibn 
Khall. i. 50); and Harun al-Rashid and the Slave-girl (vol. iv. 
153) is told by a host of writers. Ali the Persian isa rollicking 
tale of fun from some Iranian jest-book: Abu a beeen 
Lazybones belongs to the cycle of "Sindbad the Seaman," wit 
touch of Whittington and his Cat; and Zumurrud (Smarag. 
dine") in Ali Shar (vol. iv. 187) shows at her sale the impudence 
of Miriam the Girdle-girl and in bed the fescennine device of the 
Lady Budur. The “Ruined Man who became Rich,” etc. (vol.iv. 
289) is historical and Al- Mas'udi (vii. 381) relates the coquetry of 
Mahbübah the concubine (vol. iv. 291): the historian also quotes 
four couplets, two identical with Nos. 1 and 2 in The Nights 
(vol. iv. 292) and adding:— 


ee ee In lover privacy and public 
Behold thee eyes dat ne ke Ja'afar siw: * Allah on Ja'afar reign boons 








Uns al-Wujüd (vol. v. 32) is a love ‘tale which has been trans 
lated into a host of Eastern languages; and The Lovers of the 
Banu Ozrah belong to Al-Mas'udi' s "Martyrs of Love" (wii. 355), 
with the ozrite "Ozrite love" of Ibn Khallikan (iv. 537). "Harun 
and the Three Poets" (vol. v. 77) has given to Cairo a proverb 


1 Omitted by Lane for some reason unaccountable ds usual. A correspondent tends 
me his version of the lines which occur in The Nights (vol. v. 106 and 107).— 
Behold the Pyramids and hear them teach 
Whar they can tell of Future and of Past: 
They would declare, had ther the gift of speech, 
The deeds that | Time hath wrought from first to last 


My ens andi thre ah beneath ue 
Can with th' Egyptian Prrumida compare? 

In fear of them strong Time hath passed by; 
And everything dreads Time in earth and ate, 
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which Burckhardt (No. s61) renders “The day obliterates the 
word or promise of the Night,” for 


The promise of night is effaced by day. 
It suggests Congreve's Doris:— 


For who o'er night obtain d her grace, 
She can next day disown, etc. 


“Harun and the three Slave-girls™ (vol. v. 81) smacks of Gar- 
gantua (lib. i. c. 11): "It belongs to me, said one: "Tis mine, said 
another"; and so forth. The Simpleton and the Sharper (vol. v. 
83) like the Foolish Dominie (vol. v. 118) is an old Joe Miller in 
Hindu as well as Moslem folk-lore. “Kisra Anushirwan™ (vol. 
v. 87) is "The King, the Owl and the Villages of Al-Mas'üdi" 
(ii. 171), who also notices the Persian monarch's four seals of 
office (ii. 204); and "Masrur the Eunuchand Ibn Al-Káribi" (vol. 
v. 109) is from the same source as Ibn al-Maghazili the Reciter 
and a Eunuch belonging to the Caliph Al-Mu'tazad (vol. viii. 
161). In the Tale of Tawaddud (vol. v. 139) we have the fullest 
development of the disputations and displays of learning then so 
common in Europe, teste the “Admirahle Crichton”: and these 
were affected not only by Eastern tale-tellers but even by sober 
historians. To us it is much like "padding" when Nuzhat al- 
Zaman (vol. ii. 156 etc.) fags her hapless hearers with a discourse 
covering sixteen mortal pages; when the Wazir Dandan (vol. ii. 

t95, etc.) reports at length the cold speeches of the fve high- 
bosomed maids and the Lady of Calamities and when Wird Khan, 
in presence of his papa (Nights cmxiv-xvi.) discharges his pa- 
tristic exercitations and heterogeneous knowledge. Yet AL 
Mas'udi also relates, at dreary extension (vol. vi. 369) the dis- 
putation of the twelve sages in presence of Barmecide Yahya 
upon the origin, the essence, the accidents and the omnes res of 
Love; and in another place (vii. 181) shows Honayn, author of 
the Book of Natural Questions, undergoing a long examination 
before the Caliph Al-Wasik (Vathek) and describing, amongst 
other things, the human teeth. See also the dialogue or cate- 
chism of Al-Hajjáj and Ibn Al-Rirriya in Ibn. Khallikan (vol. i. 


238-240). | 
These disjecta membra of tales and annals are pleasantly 


relieved by the seven voyages of Sindbad the Seaman (vol. vi, 
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1-84). The “Arabian Odyssey” may, like its Greek brother, 
descend from a noble family, the “Shipwrecked Mariner” a Cop- 
tic travel-tale of the twelfth dynasty (B. C. 4500) preserved ona 
papyrus at St. Petersburg. In its actual condition “Sindbad,” 
is a fanciful compilation, like De Foe's “Captain Singleton,” 
borrowed from travellers’ tales of an immense variety and extracts 
from Al-Idrisi, Al-Kazwini and Ibn al-Wardi. Here we find the 
Polyphemus, the Pygmies and the cranes of Homer and Herod- 
otus; the escape of Aristomenes; the Plinian monsters well 
known in Persia; the magnetic mountain of Saint Brennan 
(Brandanus); the aeronautics of “Duke Ernest of Bavaria” 
and sundry cuttings from Moslem writers dating between our 
ninth and fourteenth centuries* The “Shayhk of the Sea- 
board” appears in the Persian romance of Kamaraupa translated 
by Francklin, all the particulars absolutely corresponding. 
The “Odyssey” is valuable because it shows how far Eastward 
the medieval Arab had extended: already in The Ignorance he 
had reached China and had formed a centre of trade at Canton. 
But the higher merit of the cento is to produce one of the most 
charming books of travel ever written, like Robinson Crusoe 
the delight of children and the admiration of all ages. | 
The hearty life and realism of Sindbad are made to stand out in 
strong relief by the deep melancholy which pervades “The City 
of Brass” (vol. vi. 83), a dreadful book for a dreary day. It is 
curious to compare the doleful verses (pp. 103, ros) with those 
spoken to Caliph Al-Mutawakkil by Abu al-Hasan Ali (AI 
Mas'udi, vit. 246). We then enter upon the venerable Sindibad- 
nameh, the Malice of Women (vol. vi. 122), of which, according 
to the Kirab al-Fihrist (vol. i, 109). there were two editions, a 
Sinzibád al-Kabfr and a Sinzibá&d al-Saghfr, the latter being prob: 
ably an epitome of the former. This bundle of legends, I have 
shown, was incorporated with the Nights asan editor's addition; 
and as an independent work it has made the round of the world. 








© A chiming Romance by Henry of Waldeck (for. A. D. 1160) with a Latin poem on 
the same subject. by Odo and a prose yerston still popular in Germuay, {Lane's Nigh 
и 01; and Weber's “Northern Romances.) ді ан 
OE “Ajdib al-Hisd (Marvels of Ind) ninth century, translated by J, Marcel i 
Paris, 1878; and about the sase date the Two Mohammedan ا‎ eh 
by Renandot.. In the eleventh century we have the famous Sayyid al-Idrisi; in the thir- 
teenth the "Ajdib al-Makhiikat of Al-Karwini anil in the fourtcenth the Kharidar at: 
Ajath of Ibn Al-Wardi, Lane {in joco) traces most of Sindbad to the two lattes sources, 
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Space forbids any detailed notice of this choice collection of anec- 
dotes for which a volume would be required. I may, however, 
note that the "Wife's device" (vol. vi. 152) has its analogues in 
the Katha (chapt. xiii.) in the Gesta Romanorum (No. xxviii.) 
and in Boccaccio (Day iii. 6 and Day vi. 8), modified by La 
Fontaine to Richard Minutolo (Contes lib. i. tale 2): it is quoted 
almost in the words of The Nights by the Shaykh al-Nafzáwi 
(p.207). That most witty and indecent tale The Three Wishes 
(vol. vi. x80) has forced its way disguised as a babe into our 
nurseries. Another form of it is эша. їп the Arab porn 
"More luckless than Basüs" (Kamus), a fair Israelite who per- 
suaded her husband, also a Jew, to wish that she might become 
the loveliest of women. Jehovah granted it, spitefully as 
Jupiter; the consequence was that her contumacious treatment 
еп mate made him poy tar ty that the оу might be turned into 
a bitch; and the third wis her to her original state. 
The Story of Jadar (vol vi. ege is Egyptian, to judge from its 
local knowledge (РР. 217 and <? together with its ignorance of 
Marocco (p. 223). It shows a contrast, in which Arabs delight, 
of an almost angelical goodness and forgiveness with a well-nigh 
diabolical malignity, and we find the same extremes in Abd Sir 
the noble-minded Barber and the hideously inhuman Abd Kir. 
The excursion to Mauritania is artfully managed and gives a 
novelty to the mise-en-scéne.. Gharib and Ajib (vi. 207, vii. 91) 
belongs to the cycle of Antar and King Omar bin Nu'man: its 
exaggerations make it a fine type of Oriental Chauvinism, pi pitting 
the superhuman virtues, valour, nobility and success of all that is 
Moslem, against the scum of the earth which is non-Moslem, 
Like the exploits of Friar John of the рыр куе) (Rabelais i. 
c. 27) it suggests ridicule cast on impossi ttles and tales of 
giants, paynims and paladins. The long romance is followed b 
thirteen historiettes all apparently historical: compare "Hinc 
daughter of Al-Nu’man™ (vol. viii. 7-145)and “Isaac of Mosul 
and the Devil” (vol. vii. 136-139) with Al-Mas'udi v. 365 and 
vi. 340. They end i in two long detective-tales like those which 
| | | ularised, the Rogueries of Dalilah and the 
M based upon the principle, “One 
thief wots s another." The former, who has ррретес before (vol. 
li. 329), seems to have been a noted character: Al-Mas'udi says 
eri Lr ina word this Shaykh (AL'Ukáb) cutrivalled in. Bis 
gueries and the ingenuities of his wiles Déállah (Dalilah?) 
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e Crafty and other tricksters and coney-catchers, ancient and 


“The Tale of Ardashir (vol. vii. 209-264) lacks originality: we 
are now entering upon a series of pictures which are replicas of 
those : is is not the case withthatcharming Undine, 
Juln4r the Sea- born (vol. vii. 364—308) which, like Abdullah of 
the Land and Abdullah of the Sea (vol. ix. Night cmxl.), describes 
the vie intime of mermen and merwomen. Somewhat resembling 
Swift's inimitable creations, the Houyhnhnms for instance, they 
prove, amongst other things, that those who dwell in a denser 
element can justly blame and severely criticise the contradictory 
and unreasonable Pens and predilections of mankind. Sayf 
al-Mulák (vol. viii. Night declviii.), the romantic tale of two 
lovers, shows by its introduction that it was originally an inde- 
pendent work and it is known to have existed in Persia during 
the eleventh century this novella has found its way into every 
‘orf | of the East even into Sindi, which calls the hero 

> we again meet the Old Man of the Sea or rather 
de е of the Seaboard and make acquaintance with a Jinn 
whose soul is outside his body: thus he resembles Hermotimos of 
Klazamunz in Apollonius, whose spirit left his mortal frame : 
discretion. The author, philanthropically remarking (vol. viii, 4) 

“Knowest thou not Ња single mortal is better, in Allah's sight 
than a thousand Jinn?” brings the wooing toa happy end which 
leaves a pleasant savour upon the mental palate. 

Hasan of Bassorah (vol. viii. 77145) 15 à Master Shoetie on a 
large scale like Sindbad, but his voyages and travels extend into 
the su tural and fantastic rather than the natural world. 
Though long the tale is by no means wearisome and the charac- 
ters are drawn witha fine firm hand. The hero with his hen-like 
persistency of purpose, his weeping, fainting and versifying is 
interesting enough and proves that ` "Love can find out the way 
The charming adopted sister, the model of what the femini 
friend should be; the silly little wife who never knows that 
she is happy till she loses happiness; the violent and hard-hear 
queen with all the cruelty of a good ii, SRDS 
and customs of Amazon land are outlined with a life-like vivacit 
Khalifah the next tale (vol. viii. 145-184) is valuable as a stu y 
of Eastern life, showing how the fisherman emerges from the 
squalor of his surroundings and becomes one of the vo sek: š 
favourite cup-companions. Ali Nur al-Din (vol. viii. 354) and 
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King Jali'ad (vol. ix., Night dcccx civ) have been noticed else- 
where and there is little to say of the concluding stories which 
bear the evident impress of a more modern date. 

Dr. Johnson thus sums up his notice of The Tempest. “What- 
ever might have been the intention of their author, these tales 
are made instrumental to the production of many characters, 
diversified with boundless invention, and preserved with pro- 
found skill in nature; extensive knowledge of opinions, and ac- 
curate observation of life. Here are exhibited princes, courtiers 
and sailors, all speaking in their real characters. here is the 
agency of airy spirits and of earthy goblin, the operations of 
magic, the tumults of a storm, the adventures of a desert island, 
the native effusion of untaught affection, the punishment of 
guilt, and the final happiness of those for whom our passions and 
eason are equally interested." 

We cari fairly say this much and far more for our Tales. 
Viewed as a tout ensemble in full and complete form, they are 
a drama of Eastern life, and a Dance of Death made sublime by 
faith and the highest emotions, by the certainty of expiation and 
the fulness of atoning equity, where virtue is victorious, vice is 
vanquished and the ways of Allah are justified to man. They are 
a panorama which remains janak upon the mental retina. 
They form a phantasmagoria in which archangels and angels, 
devils and goblins, men of air, of fire, of water, naturally mingle 
with men of earth; where flying horses and talking fishes are 
utterly realistic: where King and Prince meet fisherman and 
pauper, lamia and cannibal, where citizen jostles Badawi, 
eunuch meets knight; the Kazi hob-nobs with the thief; the 
pure and pious sit down to the same tray with the bawd and the 
pimp; where the professional religionist, the learned Koranist and 
the strictest moralist consort with the wicked magician, the 
scoffer and the debauchee-poet like Abu Nowas; where the cour- 
tier jests with the boor and where the sweep is bedded with the 
noble lady. And the characters are “finished and quickened by a 
few touches swift and sure as the glance of sunbeams.” The work 
is a kaleidoscope where everything falls into picture; gorgeous 
palaces. and PN GRA underground caves and deadly wolds; 
gardens fairer than those of the Hesperid; seas dashing with 
clashing billows upon enchanted mountains; valleys of the 
Shadow of Death; air-voyages and promenades in the abysses of 
ocean; the duello, the battle and the siege; the wooing of maidens 
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and the marriage-rite. All the splendour and squalor, th | 
and baseness, the glamour and grotesqueness, the magic and the 
mournfulness, the bravery and the baseness of Oriental life are 
here: its pictures of the three great passions, love, war and 
fancy, entitle it to be called “Blood, Musk and Hashish."* And 
still more, the genius of the story-teller quickens the dry bones of 
history, and by adding Fiction to Fact revives the dead past: the 
Caliphs and the Caliphate return to Baghdad and Cairo, whilst 
Asmodeus kindly removes the terrace-roof of every tenement and 
allows our curious glances to take in the whole interior. This is 
perhaps the best proof of their power. Finally, the picture- 
gallery opens with a series of weird and iting adventures and 
shows as a tail-piece, an idyllic scene of love and wedlock in halls 
before reeking with lust and blood. | 

I have noticed in my Foreword that the two main character- 
istics of The Nights are Pathos and Humour, alternating with 
highly artistic contrast, and carefully calculated to provoke 
tears and smiles in the coffee-house audience which paid for 
them. The sentimental portion mostly breathes a tender passion 
and a simple sadness: such are the Badawr's dying farewell (vol. 
i, 75); the lady's broken heart on account of her lover's hand 
being cut off (vol. i. 277); the Wazir's death, the mourner's 
song and the "tongue of the case" (vol. ii. 10); the murder of 
Princess Abrízah with the babe sucking its dead mother's 
breast (vol. ii. 128); and, generally, the last moments of good 
Moslems (e. g. vol. 167), which are described with inimitable 
terseness and naiveté. The sad and the gay mingle in the charac- 
ter of the good Hammam-stoker who becomes Roi Crotte: 
and the melancholy deepens in the Tale of the Mad Lover (vol. 
v. 138); the Blacksmith who could handle fire without hurt 
(vol. v. 271); the Devotee Prince (vol. v. iii) and the whole Tale 
of Azizah (vol. ii. 298), whose angelic love is set off by the sensu- 
ality and selfishness of her more fortunate rivals. A new note 
of absolutely tragic dignity seems to be struck in the Sweep and 
the Noble Lady (vol. iv. 125), showing the Wawang of sentiment 
which can be evolved from the common and the unclean. The 
pretty conceit of the Lute (vol. v. 244) is afterwards carried out 
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! 5o Hector France proposed to name his admirably realistic volume “Sous le Bur- 
nous" (Paris, Charpentier, 1886). 
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in the Song (vol. viii. 281), which is a masterpiece of originality" 
and (in the Arabic) of exquisite tenderness and poeti: y. 
the wail over the past and the vain longing for reunion. And the 
very depths of melancholy, of majestic pathos and of true sub- 
limity are reached in Many-columned Iram (vol. iv. 113) and the 
City f Babe (vol, vi. 83): E EE e ua e 
a luxury of woe; it is one long wail of despair which echoes 
long and loud in the hearer's heart: 

In my Foreword I have compared the humorous vein of the 
comic tales-with our northern‘ ‘wut,” chiefly for the dryness and 
SDE WHE pervade it. But it differs in degree as much as the 

varies. The staple article is Cairene “chaff,” a peculiar 
Pra possibly inherited from their pagan forefathers: instances 
of this are found in the Cock and (vol. i, 22), the Eunuch’s 
address to the Cook (vol. i. 244), the Wazir's exclamation, ‘Too 
little pepper!” (vol. i. 246), the self-communing of Judar (val. 
vi. 219), the ter in Ali Shár (vol. iv. 213), the scene 
between the Бейш Wazirs (vol. i. 197), the treatment of the 
Gobbo (vol . i 221, 228), the Water of Zemzem (vol. i. 384), 
and the Eunuchs Bukhayt and Kafur* (vol ii. 49, 51). At 
times it becomes a masterpiece of fun, of OE ER Rabelaisian 
humour underlaid by the caustic mother-wit of Sancho Panza, 
as in the orgie of the Ladies of Baghdad (vol. i. 92, 93); the 
Holy Ointment applied to the beard of Luka the Fut 
unxerunt regem Salomonem" roh si. 223); and Jaa and 
the Old Badawi (vol. v. 98), with its reminiscence of "chaffy" 
Amasis. This reaches its acme in the descri escription of ugly 
old age (vol. v. 3);in The Three Wishes, the wickedest of satires 
on the alter sexus (vi, 180); in Ali the Persian (vol. iv, 139); in the 
Lady and her Five Suitors (vol. vi. 172), which corresponds and 
contrasts with the dully told Story of Upakosa and her Four 
Lovers of the Kathá (p. 17); and in The Man of Al-Yaman (vol. 
iv. 245) where we find the true Falstafhan touch. But there is 
sterling wit, sweet and bright, expressed without any artifice of 
words, in the immortal Barber's tales of his brothers, especially 
the second iy, wherever the honest and independent ad debut 
Finally, wherever the honest and independent old debau 





* P mean 1n. European literature; not 15 Arzbie where it a bea commun: See three 
several forms of it in one page (505) of Ibn Kullikan, vol. iii, 
S My attention kes been called to the resemblance betwotn the half le and Job (i. 13-19), 
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Abu Nowas makes his appearance the fun becomes fescennine 


B.—The Manner of the Nights. 


And now, after considering the matter, I will glance at the 
language and style of The Nights. The first point to remark is 
the peculiarly happy framework of the Recueil, which | cannot 
but suspect set an example to the Decamerone and its host of 
successors. The admirable Introduction, a perfect mise-en-scene, 
gives the amplest raison d'étre of the work, which thus has all the 
unity required for a great romantic recueil. We perceive this 
when reading the contemporary Hindu work the Kathá Sarit 
Sigra which isat ance ao [ite and so unlike The Nights: here 


t Boccaccio (ob. Dec. 2, 1375), may easily have heard of 'The Thousand Nights and a 
Night cr of its archetype the Hazár Alsinah, He was followed by the: Piacevoli Notti of 
Giovan Francisco Straparola (A. D. 1550), translated into almost all European languages 
bot English: the original Italian ia now rare. Then came the Heptameron ou Histoire 
без amans fortuner of Marguerite d'Angoulême, Reyne de Navarre and only sister of 
Francis |. She died in 1549 before the days were fixished: ln. 1558 Pierre Boalutuan pub. 
lished the Histoire des amans fortunez and in 1559 Claude Guiget the "Heptameron." 
Next is the Hexameran of A. de Torquemada, Ronen, 1510; Rr the Pentamerone 
er El Canta de H Cunte of Gismbarrista: Basile (Naples [637), known by the meagre 
abstract of J. E, Taylor and the caricatures of George Cruikshank (London 1847-50), 
| propose to translate this Pentamerone direct from the Neapolitan and have already 
finished half the work. 

2 Translated and well annotated by Prof. Tawney, who, however, affects asteriska 
and has cansulerably bowdlerised sundry of the. tales, e. p. the Monkey who picked out 
the Wedge (vol. ii. 285), This tale, by the by, iv found in the Khirad Afroz ü. 1239) and 
in the. Amwar-i-Suhuyli (chapt, 1) and gave rise to the Persian proverb, “Whar has à 
monkey to do with carpentering?" It is curious to compare the Hindu with the Arabic 
work whose resemblances ure as remarkable m theis diferentes, while even more notable 
we them comesparulence in impressioning the reader. The Thaumaturgy of both is the 
game: the Indian is profuse in demanology and witchcraft; in transformation and restora. 
Don; in monsters as wird.mert, fire-mon and water-men; In air-going elephants anu Aying 
horses {1.-541-43); in the wishing cow, divine gouts and laughing fishes (i. 23); and in the 
speciosa miracula of magic weapons. He delights in fearful battles (1. 400) fought with 
the same weapons ux the Mosler and rewards hii heroes with a "turband of honpur" 
(i. 265) in lieu of a robe. “There bya quaint fimily likeness arising from similar stages and 
states of society: the city is adorned for gimines; men carry money in a rebe-corner and 
exclaim "Hal: geod!" (for “Gond, by Allahi”); lovera die with exemplary facility: the 
*'soft-sided'" ladies drink epirita (i. 61) and princesses get drunk (f. 476); whilst the Eu- 
noch, the Hetaira and the bawd (Katrini) play the sume preponderating parts 2s in The 
Nights. Our Brahmins is strong in love-making; he complama of the pal of separation in 
thie phenomenal universe; he revels in youth, “twin-brother to mirth," and beauty which 
has illuminating powers; he foully reviles old age and he alternately primet ind abuses 
the sex, concerning which more presently. He delights in truisme, the fashion of con- 
temporary Europe (sec Palmerin of England chupt. vii), auch aa ‘It is the fashion of the 
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the preamble is insufficient; the whole is clumsy for want of a 
thread upon which the many independent tales and fables should 
trung zand the consequent disorder and confusion tell upon 

ot remember the sequence without taking 


` As was said in my Foreword “without The Nights no Arabian 
Nights!" and now, so far from holding the pauses "an intoler- 
ab interruption to the narrative," " attach. additional im- 
e eee ae кн 1 breaks introduced into 

ean toe eee Indeed beginn рга l division wih 











heart to receive pleasure from those things which ought to give it," ete. ete, What is 
there the wise cannot understand? and so forth, He is liberal in trite reflections and fngsd 
coneis G. 19, 55, 97, 103, 107, in fact everywhere); and his puns run through whale lines; 
` this in ipe Sanskrit style iioevitibl, ‘Yor sore of his expressions sre admirably tere and 
telling, r. g- Ascending the swing af Doubt: Bound together (lovers) by the leash of garing: 
Two babes looking like Misery and Poverty: Old Ace setred me by the chin: (A Jake) Great 
assay of the Creator's skil: [A vow) difficule as standing on 3 sword-dge: My wiral 
spirits bailed with the fire of woe: Transparent as 3 good man's heart: There waa a certain 
convent full of fools: Dared with š|cripture-readring: The stones could not help laughing 
at him: The Moon kissed the laughing forehead of the East: She was like a wave of the Sea 
af Love's insolence (1. 127), a wave of the Sea of Beauty tossed up by the breeze of Youth: 
The King played dice, be loved slave-girls, he told lies, he sat up o' nights, he waxed wroth 
without rezson, he took wealth wrongoualy, he despised the good and honoured the bad 
(i. 552); with many choice bits of the same kind Like the Arab rhe Indian is profuse in 
personification; but the doctrine of pre-exutence, af incarnation and emanation and ап 
excessive spiritualism ever aiming at the infinite, makes his imagery ruh mad, Thus we 
have Immoral Conduct embodied; tho Gol of Death; Science; the Svarga-heaven; Evening; 
Untimeliness; and the Farth-bride, while the Ace amd Deuce of dice are turned into a 
brace of Demani There is also that grotesquenesa which the French detect even in 
Shakespeare, z. r. She drank in his ambronal form with thirsty eyes like partridzes (1. 476) 
and it often results from the comparnon of incompatibles, e. g- a tow of birds lkened to a 
garden of nymphs; and from forced allegories, the favourite figure of contemporary 
Europe. Again, the rhetorical Hindu style differs greatly from the sobriety, directness 
and sinmpliary of the Arab, whose motto is Brevity combined with precision, except where 
the larter falla into “fine writing.” And, finally, there ia a something in the atmosphere 
of these Tales which m unfamiliar ro. rhe West and which makes them, as more than one 
haa remarked to me, very hard 
E The Introduction (1. 1-5) lesa to the Curse of Pushpadanta and Mályaván who live 
on Enrth as Vararichi and Gunádhya and this rums through lib. i Lib. ii begins with 
the Story of Udáyana to whom we mut be truly grateful as our only guide: he and hie 
son Naraváhanadarra fill up the rest a: of with lib. xvi. Thos the want of the clew 


or plot compen a division into hich beyin for instance with "We worship the 
elephantine af Ganesha” (Bb, X. L) a reverend and awful object to a Hindu 
bur to English picis suggestimg the "Zoo." The “Bismillah” of The Nights is 
much TAON Ball ENG 
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of the MSS. would be wanting: The Bresl. Edit. in many places 
merely interjects the number of the night without interrur ting 
the tale; the MS. n pang wake ationale used by Gallan 
contains only cclxxxii and the Frenchman ceases to use the divi- 
sion after the ccxxxvith Night and in some editions after the 
excviith.! A fragmentary MS. according to Scott whose friend 
J. Anderson found it in Bengal breaks away after Night xxix; 
and in the Wortley Montagu, the Sultan relents at an early op- 
portunity, the stories, as in Galland, continuing only as an 
amusement. | have been careful to preserve the iced sen- 
tences with which the tales open; the tautology and the prose- 
rhyme serving to attract attention, e. Е, “In days of yore and in 
times long gone before there was a King,” etc.; in England where 
we strive not to waste words this becomes “Опсе upon a time." 
The The cei also are artfully calculated, by striking a minor 
chord after the rush and hurry of the incidents, to su t repose: 
“And they led the most pleasurable of lives and the most de- 
lectable, till there came to them the роуа o£ ücligbta and the 
Severer of societies and they became as though they had never 
been." Place this by the side of Boccaccio's favourite 4 formule :— 
Egli conquistò poi la Scozia, e funne re coronato (ii, 3); Et on- 
orevolmente visse infino àlla fine (ii, 4); Molte volte gode 
del loro amore: Iddio faccia noi goder del nostro (iii, ¢ : Е cosi 
sua grossezza si rimase e ancor vi si sta (vi, 8). We have 
further docked this tail into: ^ And they lived happily ever after." 
| cannot take up the Nights in their present condition, with- 
out feelin that the work has been written down from the Ráwi 
or Nakkái; the conteur or professional story-teller, ibo called 
Kassás and Maddáh, corresponding with the Hindu Bhat or 
Bard. To these men my learned friend Baron A. von Kremer 
would attribute the Mu rallakét vulgarly called the Susi ided 
Poems, as being "indited from the relition of the Ráwi." 
Hence in our text the frequent interruption of the formula Kál' 
al-R4wi=quotes the reciter; dice Turbino. Moreover, The 














! See pp. 5-6 Avertissement des Elteun, Le Cabinet des Fées, vol, xxxviii: Geneva, 
1788. Galland’s Edit. of mdeczxvi ends with Night cezcxiy and the English translations 
with ccxxxvi and cexcvit, See retro p. £2. 

1 There ia a shade of difference in the words; the former i» also used for Reciters of 
Traditions—a serious subject. But in the case of Hamil surnamed Al-Riwiyah (the 
Rhapsode) attached to the Court of Al. Walid, it means simply a conteur. So the Greeks 
had Homeristze—reciters of Homer, 21 opposed tu the Hameridie or School of Hamer. 
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Nights read in many places like a hand-book or guide for the pro- 
oducing his “gag” and “patter”. To this ` iness" possib 
we may attribute much of t the ribaldry which starts up 1n une 

ected places: it was meant simply to provoke a laugh. How 
old the custom is and how unchangeable is Eastern life is shown, a 
correspondent suggests, by the Book of Esther which might form 
part of The Alf Laylah. “On that night (we read in Chap. vi. 1) 
could not the King sleep, and he commanded to bring the book 
of records of the chronicles; and they were read before the King." 
The Riwi would declaim the recitative somewhat in conver. 
sational style; he would intone the Saja or prose-rhyme and he 
would chant to the twanging of the Rabáb, a one-stringed viol, 
Aleppo a lifelike picture of the Storyteller. “He recites 
walking to and fro in the middle of the colfee-room, stopping 
only now and then, when the expression requires some em; 
phatical attitude. He is commonly heard with great attention; 
and not unfrequently in the midst of some interesting adventure, 
when the expectation of his audience 18 raised to the nee 
nitch, he breaks off abruptly and makes his escape, leaving both 
his hero or heroine and his audience in the utmost embarrass- 
ment. Those who happen to be near the door endeavour to 
detain him, insting upon the story being finished before he 
departs; but he always makes his retreat good and the 
auditors suspending their curiosity are induced to return at 
the same time next day to hear the sequel. He has no sooner 
made his exit than the company in separate parties fall to die 
puting about the characters of the drama or the event of an 
unfinished adventure. The controversy by degrees becomes 
serious and осе opinions are maintained with no less warmth 
than if the fall of the city depended upon the decision.” 
At is where a murder in a “coffeehouse” had closed 





SOT 








these h pending a sufficient payment to the Pasha; and 





1 Vol. i, Preface p. ¥. He nates that Mr. Dallaway describes the same scene at Con- 
stantinople, where the Story-teller was used, like the modern “Organs of Government" in 
newspaper shape, for “reconciling the people to any recent measure of the Sultan and 
Viser" There are women Ráwiyahs forthe Harema and some have become famous like 
the Mother of Hasan al-Busrl (Ibn Khall, i, 379), 

1 Hence the Persian proverb, “Bikielastin Fardá==the rest of the tale to-morrow,” 
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compelled to puff their Kayf (Bhang, cannabis indica) and sip 
their black in the muddy streets under a rainy sky, [ found 
the Ráwi active on Sundays and Thursdays, the market days. 
The favourite place was the “Soko de barra,” or large bazar, out- 
side the town усенов is ate Suez ап Bayrut ae 
century ago. It is a foul slope; now slippery wit viscous mud, 

ver 525 with fetid dust, dotted with graves and decaying 
tombs, unclean booths; gargottes and tattered tents, and fre- 
quented by women, mere bundles of unclean rags, and by men 
wearing the haik or burns, a Franciscan frock, tending their 
squatting camels and chaffering over cattle for Gibraltar beef- 
eaters. Here the market-peopleformaring about the reciter, a 
stalwart man affecting little raiment beides a broad waist-helt 
into which his lower chiffons are tucked, and noticeable only 
for his shock hair, wild eyes, broad grin and generally dis- 
reputable aspect. He usually handles a short stick: and, 
se drummer and piper are absent, he carries a tiny tome 
tom shaped like an hour-glass, upon which he taps the periods. 
This Scealuidhe, as the Irish call him, opens be drama with 
extempore prayer, proving that he and the audience are good 

Moslems: he speaks slowly and with emphasis, varying the dic- 
tion with breaks of animation, abundant action and the most 
comical grimace: he advances, retires and wheels about, il- 
lustrating every paint with pantomime; and his features, voice 
and gestures are so expressive that even Europeans who cannot 
understand a word of 





Arabic divine the meaning of his tale. 
The audience stands breathless and motionless surprising stran- 
gers’ by the ingenuousness and freshness of feeling hidden under 
their hard and savage exterior. The performance usually ends 
with the embryo actor going round for alms and flourishing in 
air every silver bit, the usual honorarium being a few “flas, 
that marvellous money of Barbary, big coppers worth one- 
twelfth ofa penny. All the tales | heard wire purely local, but 
Fakhri Bey, a young Osmanli domiciled for same time in Fez 
and Mequinez, assured me that The Nights are still recited 


VThe сет fà excellently described im, "Morocco: Its People аі Places" by Edmonda 
de Amicis (Lonilon: Cassell, 1882), 0 most refreshing volume after the enforced platitudes 
and commonplaces of English travellers. 
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Many travellers, including Dr. Russell, have complained that 
they failed to find a complete MS. copy of The Nights. Evi- 
dently they never heard of the popular superstition which de- 
clares that no one can read through them without dying—it is 






only fair that my patrons should know this. Yacoub Artin 
Pasha declares that the KR dates from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and he explains it in two ways. Нау, 
it is a facetious exaggeration, meaning tet no one has 
patience to wade through the long rtory. Secondly, бе 
work is condemned as futile. When gypt produced savants 
and legists like Ibn al-Hajar, Al^Ayni, and Al-Kastallani, to 
mention no others, the taste of the country inclined to dry fac 
tual studies and positive science; nor, indeed, has this taste 
wholly died out: there are not a few who, like Khayri Pasha, 
contend that the mathematic is more useful even for legal studies 
than history and geography, and at Cairo the chief of the Edu- 
cational Department has al always been an engineer, 1. с.а mathe- 
matician. The Olema declared war against all "futilities," 
in which they included not only stories but also what is politely 
entitled Authentic History. From this to the fatal effect of such 
lecture is only a step. Society, however, cannot rest without 
light literature; so the novelreading class was thrown back 
upon writings which had all the adiac and few of the merits 

The Nights. 

Tuckey is the only Moslem cpuntty which has dared to pro- 
duce a regular drama! and to arouse the energies of such brilliant 
writers as Munif Pasha, statesman and scholar; Ekrem Bey, 
literato and professor; Kemal Bey, held by some to be the greatest 
writer in modern Osmanli-land and Abd al “Hakk Hamid Bey, first 
Secretary of the London Embassy. The theatre began in its 
ruder form by taking subjects bodily from The Nights; then it 

its plays as we do—the Novel having ousted the Drama 
— from the French: and lastly it took courage to be E SED 








tIr began, however, in Persia, where the celebrated Darwarsh Mukhlis, Chief Sofi of 
Iafahan 15 the xvith century, translated into Persian tales certain Hindu plays of which a 
MS. entitled Alfaraga Badal Schidda CAl.faraj ba d. al-shuk lah=Joy after annoy) existe 
in the Biblioth@que Nationale, Part. But to give an otiginal air to hia work, he entitled 
it “Hazir o yek Roz"—Thousand and One Days, and in 1675 he allowed his friend Petts 
de la Croix, who happened te be at Isfahan, to copy it.. Le Sage (of Gil Blas) is said to 
have converted] many ч the tales of Mukhlis into comic operas, which were performed 
at the Théatre Italien, [still hope to eee The Nights at the Lyceum. 
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Many years ago I saw Harun al-Rashid and the Three Kalandars, 
with deerskins and all their properties de rigueur in the court- 
yard of Government House, Damascus, declaiming to t | 
treme astonishment and delight of the audience. It requires only 
aoe at The Nights for seeing how much histrionic matter 

In considering the style of The Nights we must bear in mind 
that the work has never been edited according to our ideas of the 
process. Consequently there is no just reason for translating the 
whole verbatim et literatim, as has been done by Torrens, lane 
and Payne in his "Tales from the Arabic." This conscientious 
treatment is required for versions of an author like Camoens, 
whose works were carefully corrected and arranged by a com- 
petent littérateur, but it is not merited by The Nights as they 
now are. ' Macnaghten, the Bulak and the Bayrut texts, 
though printed from MSS. identical in order, often differ in minor 
matters. Many friends have asked me to undertake the work: 


better leave the holes open than patch them with fancy work 
or with heterogeneous matter. The indeed, as Lane 
tells us (1. 74; Ш. 749) NOTOG DIY dissatished with the 
plain and popular, the ordinary and "vulgar" note of the lam 
guage, have attempted to refine and improve it and have more 
than once threatened to remodel it, that is, to make it odious. 
This would be to dress up Robert Burns in plumes borrowed 
from Dryden and Pope c 

The first defect of the texts is in the distribution and arrange 
ment of the matter, as I have noticed in the case of Sindbad the 


This author, however, when hazarding a change of style which is, I think; regretable, 
has shown abundant art by filling up the frequent deficiencies of the text after the fashion 
of Baron MeGuckin de Slane in Ibn Khallikan. Aa regards the tout ensemble of his 
work, a noble piece of English, my opinion will ever be that expressed in my Foreword. 
A carping critic has remarked that the translator, "as may be seen in every page, is no 
Arabic scholar" Jf I bea judge, the reverse is the cane: the brilliant and beautiful 
version thus traduced is almost entirely free from the blemishea and carelessness which 
ciafigure Lane's, and thus it ie far more faithful to the original, But it Is no secret that 
on the ataif of that journal the translator of Villon has sundry enemies, srati Шан 
myupponés, who take every oppaortuniry of girding at him becsuse he does not belong 
to the clique and because he does good work when theirs is mostly sham. The sole fault 
I find with Mr. Payne is that his severe grace of style treats an unclassical work us s 
classic, when the romantic and irregular would have been a more appropriate garb, Bat 
this i» a mere matter of private judgment. 
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Seaman (vol. vi. 77). Moreover, many of the earlier Nights are 
overlong and notafew of the others are overshort: this, however, 
has the prime recommendation of variety. Even the vagaries 
of editor and scribe will not account for all the Inconel ences 
eben E не | a for the in pasa 
suggest that the author I ‘gotten what he said. places 
there are dead allusions to persons and tales which are left dark, 
e. g. vol, i.pp. 43. 57, бт, etc. The digressions are abrupt and 
useless, leading nowhere, while sundry ges are wearisome fot 
excess of prolixity or hardly intelligible for extreme conciseness: 
The perp u Lu: Tecurrence of mean calloquialisms and of words 
and idioms peculiar to Egypt and Syria' also takes from the 
pleasure of the perusal. Yet we cannot deny that it has its 
use: this unadorned language of familiar conversation, in its day 
adapted for the understanding of the people, is best fitted for the 
Rawi's craft in the camp and caravan, the Harem, the bazar and 
the coffee-house. Moreover, as has been well said, The Nights 
is the only written half-way house between the literary and 
colloquial Arabic which is accessible to all, and thus it becomes 
necessary to the students who would qualify themselves for 


م 


1 Here | offer a few, but very few, instances from the Bresiau teat, which is the greatest 
sinner in this respect. ‘lus, for fem vol, i p. 9, and three times in seren pages, Айһпа 
and nahná for nahnü (v. 370, 372); Aná ba-zshtari — | wili buy Gii. 109): and Апі. 
"туй == 1] will do (v. 367). - Alayki for Alayki (1, 18), Antf for Anti (ii, 65) und generally 
long Í for short L.— "Ammál (from ‘analy = be did) talilam — certainly thou dreamesr, 
snd "Ammálin ¥ ü — they were about ro eat (x. 515): Aywá lor Ay wa'llihi — ves, 
by Allah (passim). Biti'— belonging то, ёк. Sira ЫЕ =it is become thine (ix, 332) 
and Mari" with the sume sense (ui. B0). D "Lkhurj — this saddle-bag (re. 356) and Di 
(for hazah) = this woman (jit. 79) or this time (ü. 162). Fayn as raha fayn = whither 
із ће gone? (iv. 323). Kamá badr— he fuae early (ix. 318): Kamán = also, a word 
known to every European (it. 43): Katt — never (u, 171): Kawám (pronounced "awara) = 
fast, at once (iv. 385) and Rih Ásif kaw (pron. 'aw) — a wind, strong very. Laysh, e.g. 
bi-tasalni laysh (ix. 324) — why do you ask me? a favourite form for li ayya shayyin: 
эз Má&sh — má &hi shayyun (there ia ho thing) im which Herr Landberg (p. 425) makes 
"Shi. Je présent de pouvoir." Min ajali — for my sake; und Li-ajal al.taudíf'a — for the 
sake of taking lesve (Mac. Edit. i. 384). Rijdl mautiyah — men sailors when the latter 
word would suffice: Shuwayh (dim. of shayy) =a small thing, a little Gv. 309) ike Moyyah 
(dim. of Ma) alittle water: Waddánl — they carried me (i. 172) and lastly the abominable 
Wahid gharlb = ane (for g) stranger. These few must suffice: the tale of Judar and his 
brethren, which in style is mostly Egyptian, will supply a number of others. It must not, 
however, be supposed, 2s many have done, that vulgar and colloquial Arabre is of modern 
iate: we find it in the first century of Al-lalam, аз is proved by the rale of Al.Ha1j4j and 
Al-Shabi (Ibn Khallikan, fi. 6). ‘The former asked “Kam ataa-k?" (— how much is thy 
pay?) to which the latter answered, "Alfaynl" ( — two thousand!), "Tur" cred the 
Gavernar, "Кат atau-ka?" to which the poet replat 25 enrrectiy and classically, = А,“ 
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freely uses Turkish words like "Khátün" and Persian terms 
as "Sháhbandar," thus requiring for translation not only a 
аси агсћаіс touch, but also a vocabulary borrowed from 
ноз окса: otherwise the effect would not be reproduced. 
In places, however, Gg os highly omale ap. 
proac the pom poua: € g the Мачы чеч ше 
of King Jali‘ad. The "scenes, mostly admirable (vol. v. 
265), are told with ye conciseness of a despatch and the vivid; 
ness of an artist; the two combining to form perfect “word- 
pictures," Of the Badi’a or euphuistic aye ing eu 





puse and of AlSaj'a, the prose rhyme, I shall speak in a 
Th. be 

Thé charsctetistien of the whole are naiveté and simplicity, 
clearness and a sin concision. The gorgeousness is in the 


imagery not in the language; the area are ork: while the sense, 
as in the classical Scandinavian books, is strong; and here the 
Arabic differs diametrically from the florid exuberance and 
a ata of the Persian story-teller, which sound so 
and unreal by the side of a COMER TODO Je abounds 
in formule such as repetitions of religious phrases 
unchangeable. There are certain stock comparis 
wisdom, Joseph's beauty, gees grief, Job's patience, David's 
music, and Maryam the Virgin's chastity. The eyebrow is a 
Nan; the eye a Sad, the mee a Mim. A hero is more prudent 
than the crow,a better guide than the Katá grouse, more generous 
than the cock, warier than the crane, braver than the lion, more 
aggress е pan the panther, finer-sighted than the horse, craftier 
| fox, greedier than the gazelle, more vigilant than 
and thriftier than the ant. The cup-boy isa sun rising 
e dark underworld symbolised by his collar; his cheek- 
а is a crumb of ambergris, his nose is a scymitar grided at 
the curve; his lower do uà Mu his teeth are the "Pleiades, 
or hailstones; his browlocks ions; his young hair on the 
upper lip is an emerald; his side beard isa swarm of ants or a Lám 
(I-letter) enclosing the roses or anemones of his cheek. The cup 
girl isa moon who rivals the sheen of the sun; her forehead is a 
pearl set off by the jet of her “idiot-fringe;” her eyelashes scorn 
the sharp sword; and her glances are arrows shot from the bow of 
the eyebrows. A mistress necessaril belongs, though living in 
the next street, to the Wady Liwa and to a hostile clan of 
Badawin whose blades are ever thirsting for the lover's blood and 
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whose malignant tongues aim only at the "defilement of 
tion," Youth is upright as an Alif, or slender and bending as a 
branch of the Bán-tree which we should call a willow-wand," 
while Age, crabbed and crooked, bends ocean vainly 
seeking in the dust his lost juvenility. As Baron de Slane says 
of these stock comparisons (Ibn Khall. i. xxxvi.), "The figura- 
tive language of Moslem poets is often difficult to be understood, 
The narcíssus is the eye; the feeble stem of that plant bends 
languidly under its flower, and thus recalls to mind the languor 
of theeyes. Pearls signify both tears and teeth; the latter are some- 
times called hailstones, their whiteness and moisture: 
the lips are cornelians or rubies: the gums, a pomegranate flower; 
the dark foliage of the myrtle is synonymous with the black hair 
of the beloved, or with the first down on the cheeks of puberty. 
The down itself is called the izdr, or head-stall of the bridle, and 
the curve of the izar is compared to the letters lam (J) and nin 
to)? Ringlets trace on the cheek or neck the letter Waw (4); 
they are called Scorpions (as the Greek oxopzios), either from 
their dark colour or their agitated movements; the eye is a sword; 
the evelids seabbards; the whiteness of the complexion, camphor; 
anda mole or beauty-spot, musk, which term. denotes also dark 
hair. A mole is sometimes compared also to an ant creeping on 
the cheek towards the honey of the mouth; a handsome face 1s both 
a full moon and day; black hair is night; the waist isa willow-branch 
ora lance; the water of the face is self-respect: a poet sells the water 
of his face? when he bestows mercenary praises on a rich patron.” 

This does not sound promising: yet, as has been said of Arab 
music, the persistent repetition of the same notes in the minor key 
is by no means monctonous and ends with haunting the ear, 
occupying the thought and touching the soul. Like the distant 
frog-concert and chirp of the cicada, the creak of the water-wheel 
and the strake of hammers upon the anvil from afar, the murmur 
of the fountain, the sough of the wind and the plash of the 
wavelet, they occupy the sensorium with a soothing effect, form- 
ing a barbaric music full of sweetness and peaceful pleasure. 





' Tn Russian folz-songs 1. young gil i often compared with this- ree rg 
Iyooshka, rvoostika zclonnia mou 
(O Willow, O green Willow mine!) 


*5a in Hector France (“La vache enragte”) “Le sourcil en accent cireonflexe ec [ceil 
en paint d'in Im." 


*]n Persian ыза" in India pronounced Ábrü. 
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S IV. 
SOCIAL CONDITION. 
Î HERE pr to treat of the Social Condition which The 
Nights discloses, of Al-Islam a the: acer penod of its develop- 


ment, concerning t sition af women and about the pornology 
of the great Saga-book 









A—Al-Islam. 


A дып and glorious life was that of равна: іп the days 
зй феа de emi ed tasting aed tut d ee te 
zeni ur and was y trembling and tottering to 
the fall. Ka of human civilisation, which was then con- 
кре to Greeee and Arabia, and the metropolis of an Empire 
exceeding in extent the widest limits of Rome, it was essentially 
à city pleasure, a Paris of the ixth century, The "Palace 
of Peace“ (Dár alSalim), worthy successor of Babylon and 
Nineveh, which had outrivalled Damascus, the "Smile of the 
Prophet," and Kufah, ү лас ын ай Чи пиш 
cent creation of Caliph Omar, possessed unrivalled evant 
of site and climate. The Tigris-Euphrates valley, where 
fabled Garden of Eden has-been placed, in ages succeeded 
the Nile-Valley as a great centre of human development and the 













prerogative of a central and commanding post M 
it, even in the present state af decay nd des E under the 
pa Turk, a magnificent future, when railways and 
anals shall connect it with Europe. The city of palaces and 
government offices, hotels and pavilions, mosques and colleges, 








pee Larikan print of Mos. poetry kad айдан асе the atures Бой Fikthy al Dis 

of Rayy (an annalist of the xivth century A.D.) in De Sacy's Chrestomarhie Arabe, vol. i. 
3 After this lhuul been written ] received "Babylenien, das reichte Land in der Vorzeit 
unt das lohnendste Kolonisationifell für die Gegenwart," by my learned friend Dr. 
Aloys Sprenger, Heidelberg, 1885. 
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kiosks -and squares, bazars and markets, pleasure grounds and 
orchards, adorned with all the cef charms which Saracenic 
architecture had borrowed from the Byzantines, lay couched 

upon the banks of the Dijlah-Hiddekel under a sky of mar- 
vellous purity and in a climate which make: mere life a ` E 
the luxury of tranquil enjoyment. | mded by far- 
extending suburbs, like Rusáfah on the Easterr side and vil 
lages like Baturanjah, dear to the votaries of ple asure; and with 
the rcoar-of a gigantic capital mingled the hum of nyer ct the 
trilling of birds, the thrilling of harp and lute, t Бор 

Alimah,” an 


of pipes, the witching strains of the profession: 
d minstrel's lay. 
population cf Baghdad must have been enormous when 

dem smallest number of her sons who fell victims to Hulaku 
Khan in 1258 was estimated at eight hundred thousand, while 
other aise polit than double the Asi EE s bill" 

er policy an ty were unique. We ted routine 
o tribute and taxation, personally inspected by the Caliph; a 
network of waterways, canaux d’arrosa чома а тоне E ot 
highways, provided with viaducts, bri ges and caravanserais, 
and a postal service cf mounted couriers enabled it to collect 
as ina reservoir the wealth of the outer world. The facilities 
for education were upon the most extended scale; large sums, 
from private as well as public sources, were allotted to Mosques, 




















each Ëf which, by the admirable nile of Al-Islam, was expected 
to contain a school: these establishments were richly endowed 
and stocked with professors collected from every land between 
Khorasan and Marocco; and immense libraries* attracted the 
learned of all nations. It wasa golden age for = poets 400 раве” 
gyrists, koranists and literati, preachers and rhetoricians, physi- 
cians and scientists who, besides receiving high salaries and 





etter could a aspire through knowledge or savoir faire бо the 
highest offices of the Empire. The effect was a grafting of 


i The frst schoòl for Arabic literature was opened by = MS who lectured to 
multitudes in u valley near Meccah; this rude beginning was fo ovra pu public teaching 
in the great Mosque vermes For the rise of the ' Madrasah," demy or College, 
sec Introduct, to [ba Khu 

* When Ibn Abbád the Sihih (Wasin) was invited to visit one of the Samanides, he 
refused, ane reason being thar he would require 400 camels to carry only his books. 
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Egyptian, and old Mesopotamian, of Persian and GrecoLatin 
fruits, by long Time deteriorated, upon the strong young stock 
of Arab genius; and the result, as usual after such imping, was a 
shoot of exceptional luxurtance and vitality. The educational 
establishments devoted themselves to the three main objects 
recognised by the Moslem world, Theology, Civil Law and Belles 
Lettres; and a шнде of trained KADA KG ea the ri 
powers to esta and enlarge that complica machinery o 
government, at once concentrated and decentralized, a (сыйы 
often fatal to the wealthy great but never neglecting the interests 
of the humbler lieges, which forms the beau ideal of Oriental 
sito Under the Chancellors of the Empire the Kazis 
ninistered law and order, justice and equity; and from their 
снова е гое subject, Moslem or miscreant, could claim 
with the general appro | of the lieges, access and appeal to the 
Caliph who, as Imam or Antistes of the Faith was High President 
of a Court of Cassation. 
ая wise administration Agriculture and Commerce, the 
twin pillars of national prosperity, necessarily flourished. A 
scientific canalisation, with irrigation-works inherited from the 
ancients, made the Mesopotamian Valley a rival of Kemi the 
Black Land, and rendered cultivation a certainty of profit, not a 
тете | ation, as it must ever be to those who perforce rely 
upon the fickle rains of Heaven. The remains of extensive mines 
prove that this source of public wealth was not neglected; 
the eris ai laws encouraged transit and traffic; and ordinances for 
heries aimed at developing a branch of industry which is 
even during the xixth century. Most sub- 
It was given to trade and commerce, to 











ons] e mn eme 
manufactures and handicrafts, by the flood of gold which po 
in from all parts of earth; by the presence of a splendid and 
luxurious court, and by the call for new arts and industries 
which such a civilisation would necessitate. The crafts were 
distributed into guilds and syndicates under their respective 
ES Rn DE EEE did not vern too "a 
: s, Mukaddams and Nakíbs regulated the 
| varded the industrious, punished the fraudulent 
and were Sersabally answerable, as we stil: mee cit Cairo, for the 
mdr of Tux constituents. Public €; Ser sine qua non 
stability progress, was preserved, first, by the а Бенсо 
of the lieges who, despite their characteristic turbulence, had few 
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if any grievances; and, secondly, by a well-directed and efhcient 
police, an engine of statecraft which in the West seems most 
difficult to perfect. In the East, however, the Wali or Chief 
sistance of society: the cities are divided into quarters shut off 
one from other by night, and every Moslem is expected, by his 
law and religion, to keep watch upon his je pang to report 
their delinquencies and, if necessary, himself to carry out the 
penal code. But in difficult cases the guardians of the peace were 
assisted by a body of private detectives, women as well as men: 
these were called Tawwdbiin=the Penitents, because like our 
Bow-street runners, they had given up an even less respectable 
calling. Their adventures still delight the vulgar, as did the 
Newgate Calendar of past generations; and to this class we owe 
the Tales of Calamity Ahmad, Dalilah the Wily One, Saladin 
with the Three Chiefs of Police (vol. iv. 271), and Al-Malik al- 
Zahir with the Sixteen Constables (Bresl. Edit. xi. pp. 321-99). 
Here and in many other places we also see the origin of that 
[еко literature which arose in Spain and overran Europe; 
and which begat Le Moyen de Parvenir.! 

I need say no more on this d te civilisation of Baghdad 
contrasting with the barbarism of Europe then Germanic, The 
Nights itself being the best expositor. On the other hand the 
action of the state-religion upon the state, the condition of Al- 
Islam during the reign of Al-Rashid, its declension from the 
primitive creed and its relation to Christianity and Christendom, 
require a somewhat extended notice. In offering the following 
observations it is only fair to declare my standpoints | 

r. All forms of "faith," that is, belief 1n thin 
subject to the senses, and therefore unknown and (in our present 
stage of EAD unknowable, are temporary and transitory: 





no rus hitherto promulgated amongst men shows any pros- 
pect of being final or otherwise than finite. 


2. Religious ideas, which are necessarily limited, may all be 
traced home to the old seat of science and art, creeds and polity in 
the Nile-Valley and to this day they retain the clearest signs of 


xi 
3. All so-called “revealed” religions consist mainly of three 


This “Salmayondis” by Francois Beroalde de Verville waa afterwards worked by 
Tabarin, the pseudo-Bruscambille i Aubigné ‘and Sorel, 
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patana a a cosmogony more or less mythical, a history more or 
ess falsifed and a moral code more or less pure. 

Al-Islam, it has been said, ss essentially э Банда faith and 
ег жеу saeh Gn daka F ETT eos 

a y ca the de and variety of vices 
which would spring ip therein, naturally as weeds in a rich fal- 
low, and the cosmopolitan views which sugges lves in a 
meeting-place of nations, were sore trial: to the primitive 
simplicity of the “Religion of Resignation’ —the saving faith. 
Harun and his cousin-wife, as has. been shown, were orthodox 
and even fanatical; but the Barmecides were strongly suspected of 
heretical leanings: and while the many-headed showed itself, as 
usual, violent, and ready to do battle about an Azan-call, the 
learned, who sooner or later leaven the masses, were profoundly 
dissatished with the dryness and barrenness of Mohammed's 
creed, so acceptable to the vulgar, and were devising a series of 
schisms and innovations. 

In the Tale of Tawaddud (vol. v. 133) the reader has seen a 
fairly extended catechism of the on (Din), the ceremonial 
observances ab) ane the apostolic practices (Sunnat) of the 
Shafi'i school which, wi аара e 
other three orthodox. Sc he has by this time clean for gotten 
some tricks of her former bigotry, -suchas ` TEE: an idol!) 
and “A ^" (mummery'), a place of Moslem worship: 
educated men no longer speak with Ockley ofthe“ ‘great impostor 

omet," nor believe with the learned and violent Dr. Prideaux 
that he was foolish and wicked enough to dis "certain 

orphans, the sons of an inferior artificer" (the Banü Мајја) А 
bos of books has ا‎ houga Jar hardly with success, to 


ighten popular point; namely, that 
the зоа of AL Islam, like a, lik the Founder of ed never 


to establish a new reli , were 
e School of Natareth aa 

















VI prefer this derivation to Strutt's adopted by the populir, “mumm h said to be 
denved from the Danish word mamae, or mamme m Dutch (Germ. = ~ larva}, and signifies 
disguise in a mask, hence x mumumer," In the. Prompsorium Parvularum we have 

"Mumrynge, mmussacin, vel пишаїп#": it Was a pantomime in dams ibow, eg. "I 
muimme in a mummynge;" “Let us go mumme (mummer) to nyghte in women's 
apparayic.” “Mask” and “Mascarmic,” for persona, larva of virard, also derive, Í have 
moticed, from an Arabic word—Maskharah. 
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in all its MEE to аа 

inspired Liane now lost; and that this primal Holy Writ Writ 
received additions in the days of his descendants Shis (Seth) and 
Idris (асс), the founder of the Sabian (not "Sabzan") faith. 





Here, therefore, Al-Islam at once avoided the deplorable assump- 
tion e the Hebrews and the Christians, —an аа which has 
been so injurious to their ingina and their progress —of placing 
See asan "in circa B.C Or 50 newhat subsequent to the 
of the Pyramids: the Pre-Adamite! races and dynasties 

of the Moslems remove a great кошын bloc and square with 
the anthropological views of the present day. In process of time, 
when the Adamite religion demanded a restoration and a supple- 
ment, its pristine virtue was revived, restored and further de- 
veloped by the books communicated to Abraham, whose dis- 
pensation thus oe tine the Torah, Eicher ‘Noah and dde 
Noachidz. In due time Torah, or Pentateuch, superseded 
and abrogated the Abrahamic dispensation; the “abûr” of 
David ( k not 1 confined to the Psalms) reformed the Torah; 
the ooh ane heme the Zabur and was itself purified, 
Даки ией perfected bythe Koran which means xar'ë£oxs the 
ding or the Recital. Hence Locke, with many others, held 
Moslems to be unorthodox, that is, anti- Trinitarian Christians 
Immaculate Cor tion, in the Ascension and 

in the divine mission of esus; and when Priestley affirmed that 
xn God "all Moslems do the same. Thus they 


simply а E) to Athanasians, History proves that 
чек ую he cachet ЫЫ ЖЫРА Чыл Биши ay 



















! The Pre-Adamite doctrine has been preached with but scant success in Christendom. 
Реутёге а French Calvinist, published (A.D. 1655) hie * тонна, sive exercitatio 
dcos Is 12, 13, 14, cap. v. Epist. Paul, ad Romanos," contending that Adam was 
i the first man because with him the law began. HE MST sta of vahi the 
author waa fortunate to escape with only imprisonment. 
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rub A. D. 335 by Gana Ane. 3 und of ee Sra over- 
spread the Orient beginning with Eastern Europe, w | 
converted the Goths; “Which extended into Africa wi the 
Vandals, claimed a victim ar пагы апаи in the sixteenth 
century” and has by no means di out in this our day. 

The Talmud had been completed a full century before Mo- 
hammed's time and the Evangel had been translated into Arabic; 
moreover travel and converse with his Jewish and Christian 
friends and companions must have convinced the Meccan 
Apostle that Christianity was calling as loudly for reform as 
Judaism had done? An exaggerated Trinitarianism or rather 
Tritheism, a "Fourth Person" and Saint-worship had virtually 
dethroned the Deity; whilst Mariolatry had bade the faith a 
religio muliebris, and superstition had drawn from its horrid 
fecundity an incredible number of heresies and monstrous ab- 
surdities. Even ecclesiastic writers draw the gloomiest pictures 
of the Christian Church in the fourth and seventh centuries, 
EO ne соска thar thie the “Kingdom of Heaven had become a 

Cont and Gs distracted by the blood-thirsty religious wars of 
reek, had been covered with hermitages Бу: а gens 
aoe of semi-maniacal superstition. Syria, ever “feracious of 








асосн Sota E sein was fcllowed Ur a fixe бан: оГ пе Видо ени 
over the word "consabstantiüliry."" 

2 Servetus burnt (in A.D, 1553 for publishing his Arian tractate) by Calvin, whom half 
educated Roman Catholics in Engiznd firmly believe to have been a pederasr, "This arose, 
| sappoee, from: his meddling with Rabelnis who, in retura for the guod joke Rakne lesus, 
presenteil a berrer anagram, "Jar in pimp ar cuckeld) Cul" (Calenus). 

V There is. no more immoral work than the “Old Testament." lra deity i ik ar ancient 
Hebrew of the worst type, who camiones, permits or commands every sin in the Decalague 
toa Jewish patriarch, gid patriarch. He orders Abraham to murder hiv son and allows 
Jacob to swindle his brother; Moves to slaughter an Egyptian and the Jews to plunder. and 
spoil u whale people, ufter inflicting upon them asernes of plage which would = an 
height of atrocity if the tale were true. The nations of Canaan are then extirpated, Eh 
for treacheraad y: disembowelling King Eglon, 8 made judge over Israel, Jael is bed 
above women (Joshua v.24) inr vilely murdering 2 sleeping | guest; the horrid deeds of 
Judith and Esther are made examples to mankind; and David, after an_adulrery and a 
homicide which detersed ignominions death, ts suffered to massacre a host of his enemies, 
cutting some in two with sowa and axes and putting others into brick-kilns, For obscenity 
and impurity we have the tales of Onm and Tamar, Lot and his daughters, Amnon and 
his fair sister (3 Sam, sii), Absalum and his father's conculines, the "wife of whoredoms'" 
of Hosen and, espping all, the Song of Solomon. For the harrors forbidden zo the Jews, 
who, must have practised them, see Levir, vii, 24: si. 5; xvii. 7; xviii. 7, 9, 10, 
12, 15, 17, 21, 23, and xx. X; For mere filth what can be kole shun fat Kings күй, 27; 
"Tablas 1i. "il "Esther xiv. 2; Eccl. xxii 2; Isaiah xxxvi. 12; Jeremiah iv. 5, ami (Ezekiel i Im. 
12-15), where the Lord changea human ordure into “Cow-chipsl" Ce qui excuse Dieu, 
said Henri Beyle, c'est qu "il n'existe pas — l add, as man has made him. 
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heresies,” had allowed many of her finest tracts to be monop- 
olised by monkeries and nunneries.' After many a tentative 
measure Mohammed seems to have built his edifice uy e 
bases, the unity of the Godhead and the priesthood of the 
familias. He abolished for ever the "sacerdos alter 
whose existence, as some one acutely said, is the best wetu oí 
Christianity, and whom all know to be its ‘weakest it. The 
Moslem family, however humble, was to be the model in minia- 
ture of the State, and every father in Al-Islam was made priest 
and pontiff in his own house, able unaided to marry himself, to 
circumcise (to baptise as it were) his children, to instruct them in 
the дне pur ces bury himself (vol. n 22). Ritual, 
properly 50 ere was none; congregational prayers were 
a of the individual en masse, and the only admitted 
pproach to a sacerdotal order were the Olema or scholars 
leaned in the legistic and the Mullah or schoolmaster. By thus 
ing the priesthood Mohammed reconciled ancient with 
modern adin. "Scito dominum," said Cato, "pro tota familia 
rem divinam facere" : "No priest at à birth, no priest ata narriage 
no priest at a death," is "aspiration af the present Rational: 
istic School. 

The Meccan Apostle wiselyretained the compulsory sacrament 
of circumcision and the ceremonial ablutions of the Mosaic law; 
and the five daily prayers not only diverted man's thoughts from 
the world but tended to keep: hi body pore. These two in- 
stitutions had been practised throu by the Founder of 
СЕ, на eee E By ie 

em for purposes evidently political and propa st y ig 
noring the truth that cleanliness is next to g ст | 
the way for such saints as Simon Stylites Sabba who, like 
lowest Hindu orders of ascetics, made filth a concominant and an 
evidence of piety: even now English Catholic girls are at times 
forbidden by. На priests a frequent use of the bath asa sign- 
post to the sin of “luxury,” Mohammed would have accepted 
the morals contained in the Sermon on the Mount much more 
readily than did the Jews from whom its matter was borrowed, 
He did something to abolish the use of wine, which in the East 


iTr wu rhe sme in England before the “Reformation,” and in France where, during 
our days, m returned priesthood collected in a few years ° 'Peter-pence"" ta the tune of fire 
huadred millions of ак. And these men wonder at being turned out! 

? Deutsch on the Talmud: Quarterly Review. 1867. 
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means only its abuse; and he denounced games of chance, well 
knowing that the excitable races of sub-tropical climates cannot 
ا ی کچ کی ا ت‎ He set aside certain 
sums f far charity to be paid by every Believer and he was the first 
to establish a poorrate ): thus he avoided the shame and 
scandal of mendicancy whi beginning in the Catholic countries 
auem ums vede to Qui ani ae Inr fit ud 
Christianity is found. By these and other measures of the same 
am pi gka na, moderate 


But Mohammed, the "master mind of the age, age, n ког уе пиже 
own, a “genuine prophetic power, a sinking of fin the Divine, 
not ыруы Не ta Kind from the inspiration of the Hebrew 
prophets,” especially in that posed and pharisaic narrowness 
which, with characteristic simplicity, can see no good outside its 
EN pe p rta keit xs well ae oma , and the two 
augit, nic | and external ERE were mean 


Faith," which he he was commissioned to abrogate and to quicken, 
he found two vital defects equally al ө нө сулгу аа to its 
lonpevity. These were (and are) its egoism and its degradation 
of humanity, Thus it cannot be eroma"; it needs a Higher 
Law.’ As Judaism promised the good Jewall manner of temporal 
blessings, issue, riches, weal Honour, Power, length af days, so 
Christi iy clered tho good Cheiethn maa Tana so kad a peat 
life, personal salvation and a future state of happiness, in fact, 
de Kingdom of Heaven, with an alternative threat of Hell. It 
never rose to the height of the Hindu Brahmans and Lao-Tse (the 
“Ancient Teacher"); of Zeno the Stoic and his disciples the noble 
Pharisees" who believed and preached that Virtue is its own 
reward. It never dared to say, De send е Pande saki ا‎ 


























1! Evidently, Iis coamogony із а myth read literally: its history ts, for the moot part, 

a Rey unmoral distortion, amd it» ethics are those of Bie Talmudic Hebrews. It has 
done good work in ita time; bot now it shows only decay and decrepitude in the place of 

vigour and progres. [tis dying hard, but it ts dying of the slow poison of science, 

2 Thee Hebrew Stoica would justly cares fue Bono of Christianity with preaching 
a more popular and practical doctrine, but 2 degradation from their own far higher and 
mort ideal standard. 

1 Ог. Theodore Christlieh ("Modern Doubt and Christian Belief,” Edinburgh: Clark, 
1874) can even now write:—'"So then the ‘full age’ to which humanity is at present 
wupposed to have attamed, consists in man's doing good purely for goodness sake! 
Who sees not the hollowness of this bombastic talk. Tia man has yet to be born whow 
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even now it does not declare with Cicero, "The sum of all is that 
what is right should be sought for its own sake, because it is 
right, and not because it is enacted.” It does not even now ven- 
ture to say with Philo Judzus, еко nan MGL DEA к 
the sake of the day, and the light for the light's sake; and he 
labours to acquire what is good for ot the sake of the good itself, and 
not of anything else." So far for the egotism, naive and uncon- 
scious, of Christianity, whose burden is, ‘Do good to escape Hell 
and gain Heaven." 

A no less defect in the “School of Galilee” is its low view of 
human nature, Adopting as sober and authentic history an 
Osirian-Hebrew myth which Philo and a host of Rabbis explain 
away, each after his own fashion, Christianity dwells, ovingly as 
it were, upon the "Fall" ОЁ тап! and seems to revel in the con- 
temptible condition to which "original sin' ' condemned him; 
thus grov "before God ad majem] Dei oe f Data 
point was and is this carried that the eclare 
Infantes eias metes in mil evprobatos eme statu 
mus; nay, many of the orthodox still hold a istian babe dying 
unbaptised to be unfit for a higher existence, and some have 
even created a " " expressly to domicile the innocents “of 
whom is the kingdom of Heaven.” Here, if any where, the cloven 
foot shows itself and teaches us that the only solid stratum 
underlying priestcraft is one composed of £ s. : 


And I never can now believe it, my Lord! (Bishop) we come to this earth 
Ready damned, with the seeds of evil sown quite so thick at our birth, 

















eoe Edwin Arnold? We ask, can infatuation or hypocrisy— 


cia lh bermal е ОША Чигу Сун nem, Ca. What is the 
idea of goodness per gees EEE EE ON AEA ИН Ба ЫЫ 
mones (oe welt doing” " (p. 104). My only comment n ces igmabh His R 

acts the part of Satan in Holy Writ, "Doss Job serve God for naaght?" Compare Ай 
selfish, religious, and immoral view with Philo Judeus (On the Allegory of the Sacred 
Laws, cap. lviiij), tn. measure the extent of the fall from Pharissism to Christianity. 
And the latter is still infected with the "bribe-and-threat doctrine:” I once immensely 
scandalised a Consular Chaplun by quoting the noble belief of the ancients, and it 
was some days before he could recover mental equanimity. The degradation is now 
inbred. 


1N the doctrine of the Fall the heretic Marcon wrote: “The Deity must either be 
Зено Beane Wee Wie in prescience if he did not foresee, or in power if he did 


tot prevent it." 
3 In his charming book, "India Revisited." 
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for it must be the one or the other—go farther? But the Adam- 
ical myth is opposed to all our modern studies. The deeper we 
dig into the Earth’s “crust,” the lower are the specimens of 
human remains which occur: and hitherto nota single “find” has 
come to revive the faded glories of 


Adam the goodliest man of men since born (!) 
His sana, ' Heise of Dre duxdbteta Bee. 


Thus eae admitting, like хеш 3 its own a yis 
santons, utterly ignores progress Q umanity, ps 
only belief in whi ا‎ ы unmingled satisfaction. 
Both have pre an ori t being with hyacinthine 
locks, from whose type al de a ent humans are degrada- 
tions physical and moral. We on the other hand hold, from the 
evidence of our senses, that early man was a savage very little 
superior to the brute; that during man’s millions of years upon 
earth there has been a gradual advance toward ection, : 
times irregular and even retrograde, but in the main pr ve; 
and that a comparison of man in the xixth century with t ae 
man’ affords us the means of measuring past progress and of 
calculating the future of humanity. 

Mahommed was far fram rising to the moral heig ا‎ 
ancient sages: he did nothing to abate the egotism of: 
he even exaggerated the pleasures of its Heaven and the Kosa 
of its Hell. On the other hand he did much to exalt human 
nature. He passed over the "Fall" with a light hand; he made 
man superior to the angels; he encouraged his fellow-creatures to 
be great and good by dwelling upon their nobler not their meaner 
side; he SCTE rare even in this world, the perfectability of 
mankind, including womankind, and in proposing the loftiest 
ideal he acted unconsciously upon the grand dictum of chivalry— 
Honneur oblige.* His prophets were mostly faultless men; and, 
if the “Pure of Allah” sinned, he * ‘sinned against himself.” 
Lastly, he made Allah predetermine the career and fortunes, not 
only of empires, but of every created being; thus inculcating 

sympathy and tolerance of others, which is true humanity, anda 


















"This is the answer fo those who contend with much truth that the moderns are by 
ic means superior to the ancienta of Europe: they look at the results of only 3000 years 
instead of 30,000 or 300,000. 

3 As a maxim the saying i attributed to the Duc de Lévis, bur it is much older, 
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proud resignation to evil as to good fortune. This is the doctrine 
which teaches the vulgar Moslem a dignity observed even by the 

“blind traveller,” Тара ш which enables him to display a moderation, 
a fortitude, and a self-command rare enough amongst the fol- 
lowers of the “purer creed.” 

Christian historians explain variously the portentous rise of 
Al-Islam and its marvellous spread over vast regions, not only of 
pagans and idolators but of Christians. Prideaux disingenuously 
suggests that it "seems to have been purposely raised up by 

be a scourge to the Christian Church for not living in 
accordance with their most holy religion." The popular excuse is 
by the free use of the sword; this, however, is mere ignorance: 
in Mohammed's day and early Аат only actual fighters were 
shina the rest were allowed to pay the Jizyah, or capitation- 
tax, and to become tributaries, enjoying almost all the privileges 
of Moslems. But even had forcible conversion been most sys- 
tematically practised, it would have afforded an insufficient 
explanation of the phenomenal rise of an empire which core 
more ground in eighty years than Rome had gained in 
hundred. During so short a time the grand revival of - 
ism had consolidated mto a mighty nation, despite their ка! 
oct ше нач Arab tribes; a six-years’ campaign had 
ered Syria, and a lustre or two utterly overthrew Persia, 
hum! led the Greco Roman, subdued Egypt and extended the 
Faith along northern Africa as far as the Atlantic. Within 
three generations the Copts of Niledand had formally cast out 
Christianity, and the same was the case with Syria, the cradle of 
the Nazarene, and Mesopotamia, one af his m pm although 
both were backed by all the remaining power of the Byzantine 
om Northwestern Africa, which had rejected the idolatro- 
ophicsystem of pagan and imperial Rome,and had accepted, 
after 1 kewarm fashion, the Anan Christianity imparted by the 
Vandals, and the * ‘Nicene mystery of the Trinity,” hailed with 
enthusiasm the doctrines of the Koran and has never ceased to be 
most zealous in its Islam. And while Mohammedanism speedily 
reduced the limits of Christendom by one-third, while through. 























' There are a few, bur anly afew, frightful exceptions te this mile, especially in the case 
of Khalid bin Walid, the Sword of Allah, aid ‘his ferocious fried, Darár ibn al-Arwar. 
But their cruel exoesses were loodly blamed by the Moslems, and Caliph Omar only 
obeyed the popular voice in superseding the Ñeree am) furious Khalid by the mild and 
meraful Abi Obaydah. 
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out the Arabian, Saracenic and Turkish invasions whole Chris- 
peoples embraced the monotheistic faith, there are hardly 
any instances of defection from the new creed and, with the ex- 
ception of Spain and Sicily, it has never been suppressed i | 
land where once it took root. Even now, when Moham js 
no longer wields the sword, а a ede resins 38 
China, in the Indian Archipela eae 
Central Africa, pro sae iy by ted individuals, 
trading travellers, while Chris Christianity makes no progressand can- 
not exist on the Dark Continent without stron support from 
Government. Nor can we explain this honourable reception by 
the “licentiousness” ignorantly attributed to Al-Islam, one of the 
most xe moral ame shee кү the E r igs ki 
ygamy and concu slavery, a y sens 
"aradise" devoted to eating, drinking* and the pleasures of the 
sixth sense. The true code simple explanation is that this grand 
Reformation of Christianity was urgently wanted when it 
appeared, that it suited the route better than the creed which it 
superseded and that it has not ceased to be sufficient for their 
requirements, social, sexual and vital. r RH 
ist, Dr. Leitner, well observes from his own 
viohammedan religion can adapt itself better : ЖАНУ ie 
and às adopted itself to cikcommances and to the nbed. of the 
various races which profess it, in accordance with the spirit of 
the age." Hence, I add, its wide diffusion and its impregnable 
position. “The dead hand, stiff and motionless,” is a forcible 
simile for the present condition of Al-Islam: but it results | 
limited and imperfect observation and it fails in the sine quá non 
of pues and metaphors, a foundation of fact. 
cannot quit this subject without a passing 


























! This too when St. Paul sends the Christian slave Onesimua back to his unbelieving (2) 
master, Philereon; which in Al-Islam would have created a scandal. 

Thus too when the Fousder of Christianity talks of “Eating and drinking at his 
table!" (Luke ai. 2.) My notes have often touched upon ths inveterate prejudice, 
the result, like the soulless woman of Al-Islam, of ad captandum, pious frend. “Ne 
soul knowerh what joy of the eyes ia reserved for the good in recompense for their works" 
(Koran xxxi. 17) is surely 2s "spiritual" zs St. Paul (I Cor. i, 9), Some fies, however, 
ua mE long-lived, especially those begotten by self-interest, 

31 have tiscwhere noted it» strict comservatiam which, however, it shares: with all 
Eastern faiths in the East, But progres, nor quietism, is the principle which governs 
humanity апа 16-13 favoured by events of most different nature. In Feype the rule of 
Mohammed Ali the Great and ia Syria the Massacre of pene (1860) have greatly 
modified the constitution of Al-Islam throughour the nearer Eas 
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irably wri sage in Mr. Palgrave 5 travels! which is 
essenti ally unfair to Al-Islam. The 








: r has had ample oppor- 
tunities of comp creeds: of Jewish blood and bam a Protes- 
ine несы a S aaa NA Cohen)* 


ООС мана and 
Se eh as found 
icturesque de ation of Mak immedanisn ound 
ҖЕ anri nri in more pis is a hotable 
specimen of special pleading, of the tandum in its modern 
and least honest form. The writer begins by assuming the ari 
узбе ag ss уга е ре: MOM 
expression Saving Faith. What we say to a 
Моде traveller who would make the Calvinism of the the sourest 
Covenanter, model, genuine and ancient ans What 
would sensible Moslems say to these positions of Professor 
Maccovius and the Synod of Dort: E Cd enced ate ax TA 
to salvation. God does by no means will the salvation of all men: 
he does will sin and he destines men to sin, as sin? What would 
they think of the Inadmissible Grace, the Perseverance of the 
Elect, the Supralapsarian and Pe SSDS Ske es ae 
Deity the author of man's exis | tempuk 1 
deliberately pre-ordains sin and pan "Father Cohen Дала 
out into the regions of the extreme his strictures on the one grand 
vitalising idea of Al-Islam, "There is no but God; and his 
deduction concerning the Pantheism of For orce sounds unreal and 
unsound, compared wi with the sensible remarks upon the same 
subject by Dr. Badger? who sees the abstruseness of the doctrine 























I Chapt, vii. "Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia;" 
London, Macmillan, 1865. 

The Soc. Jesu has, 1 believe, a traditional conviction that converts of Israele blood 
bring only misfortune to the Order. 

t сиу allude to an able but most superficial book, the “Ten Great Religions” 
by James F, Clarke (Boston, Osgood, 1876), which caricatures and exaggerates the false 
portraiture of Mr. Palgrave. The writer's admission chat, "Something i is always gained 
by learning what the believers in a system have to say in its behalf,” clearly shows us 
the man we have to deal with and the "depths of his seli-consciausness." 

‘Bur how could the Arabist write such hideous grammar es “La llah illa Allah" 

for "Lá ilàha (zccux.) ill' Allah"? 

ip. 996 "Muhammad" in voL Hi. Dictionary of Christian Biography. See also the 
Illustration of the Mohammedan Creed, etc., from ALGhszili id (pp. 72-77) 
inta Bell and Sams’ “History of the Saracens! by Simon Ockley, B.D. (London, 1878). 
I regret that some Orientalist did not correct the bahi everybody will not detect “Al- 
Lauh al-Mahfir™ (the Guarded Tablet) m “Allauh ho'hnehphoud™ (p, 171); and this 
bat a pinch but of a cameldoad 
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oce da tmi di. Upon ERE EET 
it to mere logi ysis P ject of “predestination” 
MEE alerave quotes pai from oer nto imd the Ahádis 
or Traditional Sayings E t what importance 
attaches to a legend in the Mischnah, or Oral Law, of the 
Hebrews utterly ignored by the Written Law? He joins the 
many in complaint 2 that even the mention of "the love of God" 
is absent fram ? ed's theology, burking the fact that it 
never occurs in the Jewish scriptures and that the genius of 
Arabic, like Hebrew, does not dud the expression: worse still, 
he keeps from his reader such Koranic passages as, to quote no 
other, “Allah loveth you and will forgive your sins" (iii. 29). 
He pities Allah for having * Ap son, companion or counsellor™ 
and, of course, he must ommiserate Jehovah. Finally 
his views of the feessness of AL Islam are directly opposed to 
the opinions of Dr. Leitner and the experience of all who have 
lived in Moslem lands. Such are the ingenious but not in- 
ncs distortions of fact, the fine instances of the pathetic 
acy, and the noteworthy illustrations of the falsehood. of ex- 
tremes, which have engendered “Mohammedanism a Relapse: 
ме» worst form of Monotheism,” and which have been eagerly 
Men upon and further deformed by the authors of po 
books, 











in, volimi written by those who know tee fe for 
In Хо онн da hty change had passed th 
s day a mighty е over tne 
primitive simplicity of Al-Islam, the datos to which faiths and 
creeds, like races and empires and all things sublunary, are sub- 
ject. The ро ЮН of Persia and the close intercourse with the 
Graeco-Romans had polished and greatly modified the physio 
nomy of the rugged old belief: all manner of metaphysical ак 
tleties had сторр‹ up, with the usual disintegrating effect, and 
some of these threatened even the unity of the L Mu 


The word gould have been Arianiem, This “heresy” a the carly Christiana was 
much aided by the “Discipline of the Secret," supposed to be of apostolic origin, which 
concealed from neophytes, catechumens anid penitenty all the higher mysteries, like the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Metasteicheiosis (tratmilsrantiation), the Real Real Presence, 
the Eucharist and the Sini Sacraments; when Arnohiua could ask, Quid Den rum vino 
est? aml when Justin, fearing the charge of Polytheism, could expressly declare the in- 
ferior nature of the Son to the Father, Hence the creed) was appropriately called Symbol, 
fe, Sign of the Secret: "This "mental reservation" Jasted till the Edice of Toleration, 
weued by Constantine in the fourth century, held Кени fer secure when divulging 
her "mysteries"; and it allowed Arianism to become the popular cree. 
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saylimah and Karmat had left traces of their handiwork: the 
Mutazilites (separatists or secessors) actively propagated their 
doctrine of a created and temporal Koran. The Kháriji or Ibázi, 
who rejects and reviles AbG Turdb (Caliph Alli), contended pas- 
cat with the Shi'ah who reviles and rejects the other three 
“Successors: and these sectarians, favoured by the learned, and 
by the Abbasides in their jealous hatred of the Ommiades, went 
to the extreme length of the Ali-Tláhi—the God-makers of Ali— 
whilst the Dahri and the Zindtk, the Mundanist and the Ag- 
nostic, proposed to sweep away the whole edifice. The neo- 
Platonism and Gnosticism which had not essentially affected 
Christendom, found in Al-Islam a rich fallow and gained 
strength and luxuriance by the solid materialism and conserva- 
tism of its basis. Such were a few of the distracting and resolving 
influences which Time had brought to bear upon the True Be- 
liever and which, after some half a dozen generations, had sepa- 
rated the several schisms by a wider breach than that which 
yawns between Orthodox, Romanist and Lutheran. Nor was 
this scandal in Al-Islam abated until the Tartar sword applied 
to it the sharpest remedy. 








B.—Woman. 


Tae next point I propose to consider is the position of woman- 
hood in The Ni ts, so curiously at variance with the stock ideas 
concerning the Moslem home and domestic policy still prevalent, 
not only in England, but throughout Europe. Many readers of 
these volumes have remarked to me with much astonishment that 








they find the female characters more remarkable for decision, 
action and manliness than the male; and are wonderstruck by 
their masterful attitude and by the supreme influence they exer- 
cise upon public and private life. 

| have glanced at the subject of the sex in Al-Islam to such an 
extent throughout my notes that little remains here to be added. 
Wamen, all the world over, are what men make them; and the 


т 





VThe Gnostics played rather a fantastic role in Chrisnaniry with their Demiurge, 
their 2 ony, their oma by syrygies or couples, their Maio and Sabscho and their 
beatified bride of Jesus, Sophia Achamoth; and some ûf them descended to absolute 
absurdities, iy., the Tascodrugite and the Pattalarhinchite who during prayers placed 
thelr fingers upon their noses or in their mouchs, fec., reading Psalm cxli. 3. 
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main charm of Amazonian fiction is to see how they live and 
move and have their without any masculine guidance. 
But it is the old ever-new fable 


“Who drew the Lion vanquished? “Twas aman!” 


The books of the Ancients, written in that stage of civilisation 
when the sexes are at civil war, make women even more than 
in real life the creatures of their masters: hence from the dawn 
of literature to the present day the sex has been the subject 
of терш EE and ies A almost as unmerited. Eccle- 

pees pape of an "inspired volume" 
the world aa ы ilv decies" ‘One (upri ht) man 
p a thousand I have found; but a woman among TNNT 

ound" (vol. vii. 28), thus confirming the pes simism of 





lus— 


Femina nulla bona est, et.si bona contigit ulla 
Nescio quo fato res mala facta bona est. 


In the Psalms again Dax t ET we esr the old sneer at the three 
insatiables, Hell, the Parts feminine (os vulva); and 
Rabbinical rag has embroidered these and other texts, pro- 
ducing a truly hideous caricature. A Hadis attributed to Moham- 
med runs, “They (women) lack wits and faith. When Eve was 
created Satan rejoiced saying:— Thou art half of my host, the 
trustee of ну асы and my shaft wherewith I shoot and miss 
not!" r tells us, “I stood at the gate of Heaven, and to! 
most ае poor, and I stood at the gate of Hell, 
eb. RAE OI Det poe "Take care of the 

ssp cried t ophet to à guide singin with a 
sweet voice. Yet the Meccan Apostle made, as has bera cern Kis 
own household produce two perfections. The blatant popular 
voice follows with such "dictes" as, “Women are made of nectar 
and poison"; "Women have long hair and short wits” and so 
forth. Nor are the Hindus behindhand. Woman has fickleness 
implanted in her by Nature like the flashings of lightning (Kathá 
s.s. i 147); she is valueless as a straw to the heroic mind (169); 
she is hard as adamant in sin and soft as flour in fear (170) and, 


"КЬ al"Unwda fi Makdic al-Niswin" — The Bock of the Beginmngs on the Wi 
of Womankind {Lane 1. 38). 7 m 
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like the fly, she its cam to settle on compost (ii. 17). 
That dep x inde esp Га ban" Жаы 








opinions) dos de E Hindi proverb; also “A уе with grey 
hairs!” (i.e. a monster) and, “Wherever wendeth a fairy face a 
devil wendeth with her.” The same superficial view of holding 
womar d e ed Hcet Ly nien by 







dog-women, cat-wamen, etc., endi de decade with бе denira ANE 
bee^woman, thus making ten per cent. honest. In medizval or 
rani Europe the doctrine o the Virgin mother ve the sexa 
status unknown to the A nen ak Ok, ta у; pt, W ere Isis was 
lance “The 


of England, in whos pages E may 7 find that chan of 

sweet inventions dewomen be satisfied with courtly ex- 

pectations," pier ul (eni urts out, "But in truth women are never 

we دو‎ being governed by accident or appetite™ 
t. 

The Nights, as might be expected from the emotional East, 
exaggerate these views. Women are mostly "Sectaries of the 
zod Wünsch"; beings of impulse, blown about by every gust 
of passion; stable only in instability; constant only in incon- 
stancy. The false ascetic, the perfidious and murderous crone 
and the old E KOE who pimps like Umm Kulsum," for 











mere pleasure, in luxury of sin, are drawn with an experienced 
and loving hand. Yet not the less do we meet with examples of 
the dutiful dau; Breer mites the Cea Ge Oe 





the devoted wife, the perfect mother, the saintly devotee, the 
learnec preacher, "nivis the claate O a welt saclay 
ing heroic woman. If we find (vol. iii. 316) the sex described as:— 
An offal cast by kites where'er they list, 

and the studied insults of vol. iii. 318, we also come upon an 
admirable sketch of conjugal happiness (vol. vii. ? 43); and, to 

1 This person was one of (ће Атай! ог | af the Arabs. For h her first thirty 
years she whored: during the mext three decaiies she pimped [or fried and foe; and, 


during the last third of her lfe, when bed-ridden by age and infirmities, she had i buck- 
goat and a nanny tied up in her mom and silaced herself by contemplating their amorous 





Shahryar’s attestation to Shahrazad's excellence 
nthe het charming pago The Nights? It It is the same with the 
Katha whose praise and dispraise are y enthusiastic; eg. 
“Women of good family are guarded by a virtue, the sole 
сеп chamberlain: but the Lord himself can hardl hardly guard the 
unchaste. Who can stem a furious stream and a frantic woman?" 
(i. 328). "Excessive love in woman is your only hero for daring" 
(1.339). "Thus fair ones, naturally feeble, bring about a series of 
evil actions which engender discernment and aversion to the 
world; but here wid there vod 1 will find a virtuous woman who 
adorneth a glorious house as thé streak of the moon arrayeth the 
breadth af the Heavens" (i. 346). “Зо you see, King, honourable 
matrons are devoted to their husbands and ‘tis not the case that 
women are always bad" (ii. 624). Pins Rue Poe eee 
that even balance of feminine qualities advocated by our 
Hindi class-book the Toti-námeh or Parrot volume. The perfect 
woman has seven requisites. She must not always be merry (1) 
nor sad (2); she must not always be talking (3) nor silently mus- 

ing (4); she must not always be adorning herself (5) nor neglect: 
in ing her person (6); and, (7) at all times she must be moderate and 


The legal status of womankind in Al-Islam is exceptionally 
рга Чио DE Europe has often been assured, nm 
truth has not even yet penetrated into the popular brain 
Бен a century ago one Mirza Abt Talib Khan, an Amildir 
or revenue collector, after living two years in London, wrote an 
“apology” for, or rather a vindication of, his countrywomen 
which is still worth reading and quoting? Nations are but 
a judges of one another: where customs differ they 

often remark only the salient distinctive points which, when 
"v mined , prove to be of minor importance. Europeans. seeing 




















t And mecern Moslem feeling upon the subject has apparently undergone a change- 
Ashraf Khan, the Afghan poet, sings, 


since T, the parted one, have come the secrets of the world to ken, 
Women in hosts therein | find, hut few (and very few) of men. 


And the Osmanll proverb is, "Of ten men nine ore women!” 

3 His Persian paper “On the Vindication of the Liberties of rhe Asiatic Women" was 
translated and printed in the Asutic Annual Register for 1801 (pp. 100-107); it is 
quored by Dr; Jon. Seott (Introd, vol. t p. xxxiv. ef seg.) and by a host of writers, He 

also wrote a book of Travels translated by Prof. Charles Stewart in 1810 and reissued 
(3 vals. 8vo.) in 1814, 
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and hearing that women in the East are “cloistered” as the 
Grecian matron was wont é»Bov uévew and otxovpetv; that wives 
may not walk out with their husbands and cannot accompany 
them to “balls and parties"; moreover, that they are always 
liable, like the ancient Hebrew, to the mortification of the "sister" 
wife,” have most ignorantly determined that they are mere ser- 
viles and that their lives are not worth living. Indeed, a learned 
lady, Miss Martineau, once visitinga Harem went into ecstasies 
say trigonometry and the use of the globes. Sonnini thought 

therwise, and my experience, like that of all old dwellers in the 
East, is ae ete to this conclusion. 






I have noted (Night cmlxii.) that Mohammed, in the fifth year 
of his reign,’ is ill-advised and scandalous marriage“ with 
his foster-daughter Zaynab, established the Hijab or veiling of 
women. Jt was probably an exaggeration of local usage: a 
modified separation of the sexes, which extended and still extends 
even to the Badawi, must long have been customary in Arabian 
cities, and its object was to deliver the sexes from temptation, as 
the Koran says (xxxii. уз), "rer will this (practice) be for your 
hearts and their hearts.’ The women, who delight in restric- 


I The beginning of which I date from the Hijrah, lit.— the separation, popularly "The 
Flight.” Stating the case broadly, it has become the practice of modern writers to look 
upon Mohammed as an honest enthusiast at Me and an unscrupulous despot at 
ALMedinah, a view which арреагу їо me eminently unsound and unfair. In a private 
station the Meccan Prophet was famed as 8 good citizen, texte his title Al-Amin — The 
Trusty, But when driven from his home by the pagan faction, he became de facto as de 
jure a kine: nay, a rove! pontiff; and the preacher waa merged in the Conqueror of his 
foes and the Commander of the Faithful. His role, like that of all Eastern rulers, was 
stuined with blood; but, assuming as true all the crimes and cruelries with which Christians 
charge him and which Moslems confess, they were mere blots upon a glorious and enthu- 
slastic Hile, ending in # most exemplary death, compared with the tissue of horrors and 
haveck which the Law and the Prophers attribute to Moses, to Joshua, to Samuel and to 
the patriarchs and prophets by express command of Jehovah. 

i [+ was not, however, incestuous: the scandal came from its ignoring the Arab "pun- 
биг" 

3 The “opportunism of Mohammed has been made a matter of obloquy by many 
who have not reflected and discovered that time-serving is the very essence of “Revels. 
fon.” Says the Rev. W. Smith ("Pentateuch," chapt. xii), "As the journey (Exodus) 
proceeds, so laws originate from the accidents of the way," anii he applies this to soc. 
cessive decrees (Numbers xxvi. 32-38; xxvii. 8-11. and xxrvi, 1-9), holding it indirect 
internal evidence of Mosaic authorship (7). Another tone, however, iz used in the case 
оѓ Аі аал. “And now, that he might not stand in awe of his wives any longer, dows 
comes a revelation," says Ockley in hie bluff and homely style, which admits such phrases 
ia, "ihe impester hus the impudence to aay.” But why, in common honesty, refuse to 
the Koran the concesiions freely made to the Torah? Itis a mere petitio principii to 
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tions which tend to their honour, accepted it willingly and still 
wig they do not desire a liberty or rather a licence which they 
ve learned to regard as inconsistent with their time-honoured 
feminine decorum and delicacy, and they would think 
very meanly of a husband who itted them to be exposed, 
like hetairz, to the public gaze. Zubayr Pasha, exiled to Gib- 
raltar for another's treason, said to my friend, Colonel Buckle, 
after visiting | uarters evidently laid out by a jealous husband, 
"We Arabs | that when a man has a cious jewel, "tis 
wiser to lock it up in a box than to leave it at for anyone to 
take," The Eastern ado бесна the Western prefers 
the rational method. guards his treasure, 
surrounds it with all precautions, Gade off foes ah ike id 
the treasure go astray, kills it. The latter, after placing it en 
upon an eminence in ball dress with back and Ë 
bared to the gaze of society, a bundle of charms exposed to 
possible seduction, allows it to take its own way, and if it be it be 
misled, he kills or tries to kill the misleader. Gio AR 
and the few who safely pass ا‎ iti a 
standpoint in the moral world | 
sorely tried. But the crucial question is wher Oh 
has done wisely in offering such temptations. 
u а неге бшш 
nage-system which begins with a girl being wedded to a man 
whom she knows only by hearsay. This was the habit of our 
forbears not many generations ago, "us It still prevails к 
noble houses in Southern Europe, where a lengthened study of 
ا‎ oe where ns wida he E 
ar with an utter stran evi y the two 3, 18 
likely to prove the ha happier. The “s 'oul 
sore trial to monogamic races be those of Northem Europe 
where Caia, all but the equal o Сиш ш шон points mental 
physical and superior in some, t unfrequently proves herself 
the "man of the family," the ' Шулап Шм К» 
East, where the sex is far more delicate, кае, ишен Ши brought 
و‎ а ee Roa em ls her 
uring pregnancy and lactation, i 


irgue that the latter is * "inspired" while the: former i not: moreover. although we 
be, Called upon to: believe things deyond Reason, it ia hardly fair to require our belief cy 
things contrary to. Reason. 

' This is noticed in my wife's volume on The Inner Life of Syria, chapt. xii vol. i. 155. 
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falls comparatively light. ‘Lastly, the “patriarchal household" is 
mostly co to the grande anc te richard, whilst A Law 

and bli: opinion, neither can openly garde 
` mi AE Pi AA RTA parari Fes 

je: y guard the rights an паа р £0 

жш guard che rights ae pr a offers six reasons why 

“the liberty of the Asiatic women appears leas than that a the 

Europeans,” ending with, 


ГЇ fondly place on either eye 
The man that can to this reply. 


He then lays down eight points in which the Moslem wife has 
greatly the advantage over her Christian sisterhood; and we may 
take his first as a specimen. Custom, not contrary to law, invests 
the Mohammedan mother with despotic government of the home- 
stead, slaves, servants and children, рес the latter: she 
alone directs their early education, their choice of faith, their 
marriage and their establishment in life; and in case of divorce she 
takes the daughters, the sons ee Goines to the KS, She has also 
liberty to leave her home, not only for one or two nights, but for 
a week or a fortnight, without consulting her husband; and 
whilst she visits a strange | the master and all males 
above fifteen are forbidden the Harem. But the main point in 
favour of the Moslem wife is her being a “legal sharer™; inherit- 
ance is secured to her by Koranic law; she must be dowered by 
tue ego со legalis man jage ana A she giri w secum n 
















her; whereas in England a "Married Woman operty Act" 
RE 
abuses, 





ety oly de ar and уюлу ей 

art m satist yit 7 

Womar i way Kacer I have noticed among barbarians the 
system of “making men," that i 18, of teac aching 











L Mica pre668i is maan mezza Mast ma kalising li Paner Addison's "Vinon 
akan (Spectator, No, 159) is therefore “The Vision of Mister.” 

2 And women. The course of instruction lasts from a few daya to a year and the 
penod of puberty is f&ted by magical rites and often by some form of mutilation. Ie іа 
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uberty the nice conduct of the instrumentum paratum plan- 
tindiš civibus:a branch of the knowledge-tree which our dens 
education grossly neglects, thereby entailing untold miseries upon 
individuals, families and generations. The mock virtue, the most 
| est modesty of England and of the United States in the 
xixth century, pronounces the subject foul and fulsome : “Society” 
sickens at all details; and hence it is said abroad that the English 
have the finest women in Europe and least know how to use them. 
Throughout the East such studies are aided by a long series of 
volumes, many of them written by learned жег рЫ by men 
of social standing and by religious dignitaries high in office . The 
Egyptians especially delight m os rms literature treating, as 
the Turks say, de la partie au-dessous de la taille; and from 
hundred to two thousand Copea of a new work, usually litho- 
шаркы та: Чар Somy, касу ато The pudibund Lane 
akes allusion to and quotes (A. N. i. 216) one of the most out’ 
spoken hd ges, called the Halbat al-Kumayt or "Race- 
Course of orse," a poetical and horses Hun YE prape 
wine. а by D'Herbelot to the Kazi S al-Din 
hammed. it is wholly upon the subject of wassail and women till 
E pages, when his reverence exclaims:;— "This much, О 
I have recounted, the better thou mayst know what to 
таст "and so forth, ending with condemning all he had prais 
Even the divine and aoran ne al-Din at Siyuti is credited 
with having written, though is much disputed,a 
work entitled, “Kitáb al-Iz x] XX ilm al-Nikáh" — The i of 
Exposition in Science tion: my copy, a lithograp 
33 pages, undated, but evidently Cairene, begins with exc 
_ Alhamdolillah—Laud to the Teed who adorned the virgi 
bosom with breasts and who made the thighs of women апу foc 
the spear-handles of men!" To the same amiable theologian are 
also ascribed the "Kitáb Nawázr al-Ayk fi al-Nayk” =Green 
Splendours of the Copse in Copulation, an abstract of the “Kitab 
Wisháh fi fawdid alNikah” =Book of the Zone on Coition- 
HR Of the abundance af pornographic literature we may judge 























described by Waitz, Réclus and Schoolcraft, Péchuel-Loerkex, Collins, Dawson, Thomas, 
Brough Smyth, Reverends Bulmer and Taplin, Carlo Wilhelmi, Wood, A. W. Howitt, 
C. Z Muhas (Mem. de la Soc. Anthrop, Allemande, 1882, p. 265) and by Professor Man. 
tegazza (chape. L) for whom pee infra. 

t Similarly certain Australian tribes act scenes of mpe and pederasty saying to the 
young, If you do this you will be killed, 
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of e “Kitab Rus al Shaykh ila bah fi 'FKuwwat 
al- e e GG e in tbe poms a Con 
cupiscence: it is the work of Ahmad bin Sulayman, surnamed Ibn 
Kamál Pasha. 

r. Kitáb al-Báh by ALNahli. | 

2. Kitab al Ars wa al Arais (Book of the Bridal and the 
Brides) by Al-Jahiz. 

; ay pan асосга Bah by Ea Pajak min, 

Kit Ab al-Izáh fi asrér al-Nikéh (Book of 1 the Exposition on 

hg of married Fruition). 

5. Kicib Jiu aLizah (The Compendium af Pleasure by Ibn 


Samsamáni 
6. Kitáb Barján (Yarján?) wa Janáhib 
9. Kitab Basin (adn wa AEV a ft Asnaf al-Jima’ 
wa Alatih (Book of Carnal Copulation and the Initiation into the 
oes ce Onion and its Instrumentation) by Aziz al. Din al^ 
To these I may add the Lizzat al-Nisa (Pleasures of Women), a 
in pt in Arabic, Persian and ще баш se a translation 
and a very poor attempt, omi much from, adding 
ipa angar ae aa ngan Rang: ( 
One ie. Cupido) or Hindu Art of Love Ars 


















"Rih" i ей Б нандар ырай heme auch works are called 
Kutub al-Bih, i: = Books of Lust. 

1] can make nothing of this title nat eun those whom I have consulted: my only 
explanation is that they may be fanciful names proper, 

$ Amongst tho Greeks we find erotic specialists (1) Aristides of the Libri Milesii; 
(2) Astyanassa, the follower of Helen who wrote on androgynisation; (3) Cyrene, the 
artist бшщ Tuhelle or ex-votes offered to Prizpus; (4) Elephantis, the peetess wha 
wrote on Varia concubires genera; (5) Бурат, whose Sacra Historia, preserved in a 
fragment of Q. Eunius, was collected by Hieronymus Columna; (6) Hemithoon of the 
Sybaritic books: (7) Museus, the lyrist; (8) Niko, the Samian girl: (9) Philmnta, the yon 
of Amatory Pleasures, in Athen. viii. 13, attributed to Polyerates the: Sophist; (10) Pro 
tagorides, Азеке Cunyersutiona; (11) Sotades, the Mantinesn who, says Suidas, 
wrote the poem "Cimrdica ; (12) Sphodrias the Cynic, ha Art of Love; and (E3) 
Trepsicles, Amatory Pleasures. Amongst the Romans wc hayc Acdituns, Annianus Gn 
Ausonits), Anaer, Bnssus Eubiua, Helvius Cinna, Lavina (of [o ond the Erotopegnion), 
Memmius, Cicero [to Cerellia), Pliny the Younger, Sabellus (de modo cocundi; Sisenna, 
the pathic Poer and translator of Milesian Fables ancl Sulpitia, the modest eroctist. For 
these sec the Dictionnaire а of Blondeau pp. ix. and x. (Paris, Liseux, 1885). 

‘Tt has been translated from the Sanskrit and annotated by A.F.F. and B.F.R. Re- 
print: Cosmopoli: mdoeclexey,: for the Kama Shastra Society, Landon end Benares, 
and for private circulation only. The first print has. been exhausted and a reprint. will 
Presently appear, 
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am copies of it in Sanskrit and Maráthi, Guzrati and Hindostam: 

а 1 unpaged 8vo of PP- 66, including eight pages of 
mee grotesque illustrations s the various Asan (the 
Figure Veneris or positions of copulation), which seem to be the 
triumphs of contortionists. These pamphlets lithographed in 
Bambay are broad cast over the land! 

It must not be supposed that such literature is purely and 
simply aphrodisiacal. The learned Sprenger, a physician as well 
as an Arabist, says ( Al-Mas'üdi 334) ofa of a tractate by the cele- 

brated Rhazes the Leyden Library,“ number of curious 
Sang the correct and practical ideas and the novelty of 
the notions of Eastern nations on these subjects, which are con- 
tained in this book, render it one of the most important produc- 
болгыр Ше куч! literature of the Arabs." I can conscien- 
ecomme the hropalogist a study of the “Kutub 

















C.—Pornography. 


Here it will be a to supplement what was said in my 
Foreword (p. xiii.) co ing the turpiloquium of The Nights. 
Readers vcio Rave: perineal tee ten: olumes will probably agree 
with me that the naive indecencies of the text are rather gaudis- 
serie than prurience; and, when delivered pih miana humour, 
they are rather the "excrements of wit" than desi for de- 
bauching the mind. Crude and wor aed se ver Кера 
ness; even gross and, at times, "nasty" in their 

they cannot be accused of corrupting аа ог e 
insinuation of vicious sentiment. Theirs is a coarseness of lan- 
guage, not of idea; they are indecent, not depraved; and the 

and perfect naturalness of their nudity seems almost to m rity it. 
npn. that the matter is rather of manners than o cni 


ROOM the East is the language of every man, woman 
om prince to peasant, from matron to prostitute: all 





! The local press has often proposed to abate this nuisance of erotic publication which 
is- moit debasing to public morals already perverted enough. But the “Empire af 
Opinion" cares very little for such matters and, in the matter of the "native press," 
generally seems to seek only a quiet liz. In Palana if erotic literature were not for- 
bidden by law, few would care to sell ог to bay it, and only the legal pains and penalties 
keep up the phenomenally high prices. 
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are as the naive French traveller said of the Japanese: "si grossiers 
qu'ils ne sgavent nommer les choses que par leur nom." This 

rimitive stage of language sufficed to draw from Lane and Burek- 
ardt strictures upon the “most immodest freedom of conversa- 
tion in Egypt,” where, as all the world over, | 





several stages for names of things and acts sensual. First we have 
the mot cru, the popular term, soon followed by the technical and 
scientific, and, ж the literary or figurative nomenclature, 
which is often much more immoral! because more attractive, sug- 
gestive and seductive than the "raw word." A me Doe 
that the highest civilisation is now returning to the language o 
nature. In La Glu of M. J. Richepin, a triumph of the realistic 
school, we find such "archaic" expressions as la petée, putain, 
foutue à la six-quatre-dix; un facétieuse pétarade; tu t'es foutue 
Selina dest civ Felge e гаен ja kenen ТЕ 
complain of these raw vul; sand | > indecencies in The 
Nights I can reply only by quoting the words said to have been 
said by Dr. Johnson to the lady who complained of the naughty 
words in his dictionary— "You must have been looking for them, 
But I repeat (p. xiv.) there is another element in The AEG. 
and that is one of absolute obscenity utterly repugnant to Engli: 
readers, even the least prudish. It is chiefly connected with what 
our neighbours call Le vice contre nature—as if anything can be 
contrary to nature which includes all things.* Upon this subject 
I must offer details, as it does not enter into my plan to ignore 
any theme which is interesting to the Orientalist and the Anthro- 
pologist. And they, methinks, do abundant harm who, for shame 
or disgust, would suppress the very mention of such matters: in 
order to cambat a great and growing evil deadly to the birth-rate 
—the mainstay of national исереп Не first requisite is care- 
ful study. As Albert Bollstoedt, Bishop of Ratisbon, nghtly 
says:—Quia malum non evitatum nisi cognitum, ideo necesse est 


The Spectator (No. 119) complains of an "infamous piece of good breeding,” because 
“men of the town, and particularly those who have been polished in France, make use of 
the most coarse and uncivilised worda in our language and utter themselves often in sach a 
manner as a clown would blesh to hear, 

1 бее the Novelle of Bandello the Bishop (Tome 1; Paris, Liseux, 1879, small im 18), 
where the dying fisherman replies to his confessor, "Oh! Oh! your reverence, to amuse 
myself with boys waa natural mame as for à man to eat and drink; yet you asked me if 
I sinned against naturel" Amongst the wiser ancients sinning contra naturam was not 





E r 
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cognoscere imm jagang eaaa ee ae 
libro. Баар tcu are Piofeseor : шат; 3 Cacher 


les plaies du coeur humain au nom de | п расед ce n'est au 

ntraire qu'hypocrisie ou peur. The late ^ "Cote had reason 
to lament that when describing such institutions as the far-famed 
iepis Adyos of Thebes, the Sacred Band annihilated at Chaeroneia, 
he was compelled to a reticence which permitted him to touch 
only the surface of the subject. This was inevitable under the 
present rule of Cant* in a book intended for the public: but the 
same does not apply to my version of The Nights, and now 
I proceed to discuss the matter sérieusement, honnetement, 
historiquement; to show it in decent nudity not in suggestive 
fig-leaf or feuille de vigne. 





D.—Pederasty. 


The "execrabilis familia pathicorum" first came before me 
by a аке of — life. tn 1845, when Sir Charles Napier 
zu con annexed Sind, despite a fraction (mostly 
) which soughs favour with e pow defote “Court of 

“ose e. s to the Honourable East India Company," the veteran 
oo ce to ee mid s Qu ee It was 
reported to him that Karachi, a townlet of some two thousand 
souls and distant not more than a mile from camp, supported no 
less than three lupanars or bordels, in which not women but boys 
MODO the former demanding nearly a double price, lay for 
then the only British officer who coul spak andi 

Tas sad qasiy ra male enguiries and to unon E 

Nn CAR ition that my 
report should not be forwarded to the iaai e ош 











1 Avia au Lecteur “L'Amourdans l'Homanité,” par P. Mantegazza; traduit par Emilien 

Citaman, Paris, Ferscherin et Chuit, 1885. 

See "HL. В." (Henry Bey, Ererch (Consul at Civita Vecchia) par on des Quaranre 
(Prag Mérimée), Elurheropolis, An mdeceliv. De l'Imposture бш Nuraréen. 

is detail especially excited the veteran's curiosity, The reason proved to be that 
iB skits DE DA iatea boy wald He waq az AM of ticle ke tacking thi 
movernenteofl the animal. [ find nothing of the kind mentioned in the Sotadical literarure 
of Greece and Rome; although the same coupe might be expected everywhere to hove 
the same effect. Bur in Mirabeau (Kadhésch) a grand migneur moderne, when his valet- 
de-chamhre de confiance proposes to provide him with women tnsteud of boys, exclaims, 
"Des femmes! eh! c'est comme si tu me servais ün gigot sans manche," Sec also infra 
for "Le paids du tisserand." 


eas rs 
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whom supporters of the Conqueror's policy could expect: scant 
favour, mercy or justice. Accomr by a Munshi, Mirza 
Hosayn of Shiraz, and Raat oe ninnerthare Mia 
Abdullah the Bushiri! passed many an evening in the townlet, 
visited all the porneia and obtained the fullest details, which 
were duly despatched to Government House. But the "Devil's 
Brother" presently quitted Sind leaving in his ofhce my e gadi 
offi ial: this found its way with sundry other re 
roduced the expected result. A frienc in the 
ri Roe Cy eser y ооа ееп th 
service lad ben formally proposed by one of Sir Gharles Napier 
successors, whose decease compels me e sepulto. But this 
excess of outraged modesty was not 

Subsequent enquiries in many and distant: countries enabled me 
to arrive at the following conclusions:— 

т. There exists what | shall call a “Sotadic Zone,” bounded 
westwards by the northern shores of the Mediterranean (N. Lat. 
43°)and by the southern (N. Lat. 30°). „Ишек Оч th would be 
480 to 800 miles including meridional France, the Penin- 
sula, Italy and Greece, with the coastregions of Africa from 









Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and 
Punjab and Kashmir. 

3, In Indo-China the belt begins to broaden, enfolding China, 
рй and Turkistan, 

It then embraces the South Sea Islands and the New World 
where, at the time of its discovery, Sotadic love was, with some 
= an established racial institution. 

Within the Sotadic Zone the Vice is popular and endemic, 
keli ae the worst to bea mere peccadillo, whilst the races to the 
North and South of the limits here defined practise it only 
sporadically amid the E pe of their fellows who, asa rule, 
are physically nam of i the operation and look 
upon it with the liveliest 








1 See Falconry in the Valley of the Indus, London, John Van Voorar, 1852 

2 Submitted to Government on Dec. 31, "47, and March 2, "48, they were printed i in 
“Selections from the Record’ of the Government of India.” Bombay: New Series. 
No. xvii. Part 2, 1855. These are (1) Notes on the Populatina of Sind, ctc., amd (2) Brief 
Notes on the Modes of Intoxication, ¢tc.; written in collaboration with my. late friend 
Aasistant-Surgeon John E. Stocks, whose early death was a sore loss to scentific botany. 





sopra concerning peder- 
asty, which I hold rik mne ee climatic, not racial, I 
must offer a few considerations of its cause and origin. We must 
not forget that the love of boys has its noble, sentimental side. 
Eea cider talc ayay, followed by the Sufis 
or Moslem Gnostics, held such affection, pure as ardent, to be the 
К ng gae ya Tg haat a glen 
tor ысын оли уш as the most y an 
beautiful objects in this phenomenal world, y ne Hurt. 
loving and extolling the chef-d'ceuvre, ¢ corpor real and in 
وا ل ر‎ g the most ferv ed 
carnal are payin most fervent oration to 
the Causa causans. aos such affection, as it 


and admiration of the other sex which, however innocent, alwa 
st xay, and Easterns add that the devotion of 

irer snd mare fervent then the Bulbal’s 
| ngst the Greeks of the best ages the 
system of boy-‘favourites was advocated on considerations of 
morals and politics. The lover undertook the education of the 
beloved through precept and camp, while the two were con- 
Peripatetic strongly advocated it be fraternal. Hieronymus the 
rongi radue advocated i it because the ‘vigorous disposition 

E vota and der | 


often led to the overthrow of tyrann lies. Socrates 

“a most valiant army might £ Be comrosed: of hove and thei 

lovers; for that of all men they would be most ashamed to desert 
one another.” And even Virgil, despite the foul flavour of 

Posts pastor Ро could write:— 

















The only wala Kg KE ractice which suggests itself 
to me and lit most be ownd to | purely conjectural, is tha 


RE E EEE blending of the masculine and 









! Glycon the Courtesan in Athen. xiii. 84 declares that “boys.are handsome on! y when 
they resemble women;” and so the Learned Lady in The Nights (vul. v, 160) declares 
Mis Lan pe ra Noman tale emp ти ee 

i ty uman male compared with h Naghte, val. iv. 
15; and the boy's voice before it breaks excels that of any diva, Ё 
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sporadically. Hence the male féminisme whereby the man be- 
comes patiens as well as agens, and the woman a tribade, a jiu 
of mascula Sappho Queen of Frictrices oc Rubbers’ 

1 claims to have. diacoyered the caning of fhis patha 










the pitiful care of the physician and the study of the psychologist. 
According to him the nerves of the rectum genitalia, in all 
cases closely connected, are abnormally so in the pathic, who ob- 
tains, БУ intromission, the venereal orgasm is usually 
sought through the sexual organs. So amongst women there are 
tribads who can procure no pleasure excep t e on ects 
introduced a posteriori. Hence his theeefol distribution of 


sodomy; (1) Peripheric or anatomical, caused by an unusual die 
tribution of the nerves and their hyperzsthesia; (2) Luxurious, 
x ш referred on account of the narrowness of 

O ы Psychical. But this is evidently super; 





I“Mascuin,” from the priapiscus, the over<levelopment of clitoris (the veretrum 
muliebre, in Arabic Abu Tartür, habens cristam), RE AMA M PT E es 
Sappho (nat. B.C. 612) has been retodlée like "Mary Stuart, La Brinvilliers, Мапе 
Antoinette and a host of feminine names which have a savour not of sanctity. Maximus 
af Tyre (Dissert, xxiv.) declares that the Eres of Sappho was Socratic and that Gyrinna 
and Atthis were us Alciluades and Chermides to Socrates: Ovid, who could consult docu- 
ments now lost, takes the same view in the Letter df Sappho to Phaon and in Tristia i. 265, 

Leshia quid docuit Sappho mii amare puellas? 

Suidas supports Ovid. Longinus eulognes the (peris nara (a term applied only to 
carnal love) of the far-famed Ode to Atthis:— 

Ше mi par esse Deo videtur * ® ® 

(Heurenx! qui prés de tot pour toi seule soupire * * * 

Blew as th’ immortal pods is he, etc.) 
By its love symptoms, suggesting that possession is the sole cure for passion, Erasistratus 
discovered the love of Antiochus for Stratonice.. Mure (Hiar. of Greek Literature, 1850) 
speaks of the Ode to Aphrodite (Frag. 1) as “one in which the whole volume of. Greek 
literature offers the most powerful concentration into one brilliant focus of the modes in 
which amatory. concupiscence cmi display itself.” But Bernhardy, Bode, Richter, K. O. 
Müller and ep. Welcker have made Sappho a medel af purity, mach like some of our 
a that most debauched genius, into a good 
British 

3 The Sahhdkah, the Tractatrix or Subigitatrix, who has been noticed in vol, 
iv, 154, Hence to Lesbianise (MerBifus) und oibassare (rplferéas); the former applied 
to the love ef woman for woman and the latter to its mécanique: se CN TM ER, 
ae friction of the labia and insertion of the cheoris when unusually developed, or 
artificial by means of the fascnum, the artificial penis (the. Persian "Mayájang"); the 
patie de char, the bunana-fruit and a miltituie of other auccedants. Aa this К 
perversion is only glanced at in The Nights Í need hardly enlarge upon the subject. 
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ficial: the question is what causes this neuropathy, this abnormal 
distribution and condition of the nerves. 
_As Prince Bismarck fndsa moral difer difference between the male 
female races of history, so I suspect a mixed үк = 
ament effected by the manifold subtle араса mase Ye 
in the word climate. Something of the kind is necessa Ws 
explain the fact of this pathological love extending over the 
greater portion of the habitable world, without any apparent 
connection of race or media, from the polished Greek to the 
cunts! To Ni of the Brazil. Walt VE SRS GE саре 
grey faces of onanists: the St the puffy features and 
the unwholesome complexion of the | pederast i 
peculiar cachetic expression, inde never 
! forgotten AE the breed, = Dr. G: Adolphe is § justified in 
aring “Alle Gewohnneits-paederasten erkennen sich einander 
ell, oft met einen Blick.” E BO іо оиноо with 
the fê féminisme э Case itself in the pathic b Y womi 
regardand 'sui generis; and the san 
h Уны ОН hc honest 
fais fram vnnd and үти оар, Dr. Tardieu, in his 
well-known work, “Etude Medico-légale sur les Attentats aux 
Meeurs,” and Dr. Adolph note a peculiar infundibuliform dis- 
fore any abuse as taken place, together with special forms of 
pefore any a рі with special 
the male orgaris i ontirme кайын. But these observations 
have been rejected by Сынар, Hoftman, Brouardel and Dr. J. H. 
Henry Coutagne (Notes sur la Sodomie, Lyon, 18895), and it is a 
medical question whose discussion would here be out of place. 


! Plato (Symp.) i& probably mrystica! а he accounts for such passions by there 
being im the beginning three speces of humanity, men, women and men.women or 
endrogynes. When the latter were destroyed by Zeus for rebellion, the two others were ir- 
dividually divided into equal parts, Hence each division seeks its other half in the same 
sex; the primitive man prefers men and the primitive woman women, (eat bean, bat— 
ia it true? The idea was probably derived from Egypt which sopplied the Hebrews with 
androgynie humanity; and thence ir passed to extreme India, where Shiva as Ardhanári 
was male оп one dde and female on the other side of the body, combining paternal and 
maternal qualities and functions. The first creation of humuns (Gen. 1. 27) wax ee 
rodite FU ro nl anü Vemis), masculum et feeminam creavit eos—male and 

He them—on the sixth day, with the command to increase and mally Glia v 
28), on ede d Eve the woman was created subsequently, Meanwhile, zay certain T 
Adam carnally copalated with all races of animals. See L'Anandryne : in Мега 
Ertike Biblion, where Antoinette Bourgnon laments the undoubling which disfigured 
the work of Gad, producing monsters incapable of indeperdent selí-reproductian like the 
vegetable kingdom. 
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n of pederasty is lost in the night of ages; but its 

historique has been Aya став by many Writers, especially 
irey,! Rosenbaum* and M. H * The ancient Greeks 

is ko: tke the modern Germann. теме Б мее рак 
improvers of what other races invented, attributed the the formal 
eate of of Sotidism د‎ whose stigmata were worn by 





š —Omnemque refugerat Orpheus 


{теат venerem 
Ille etiam Tto zs fuit auctor, amorem 
In teneres transferre mares: citraque juventam 
{аб breve ver, et primos carpere flores. 


Ovid Met. x. 79-85. 


ро “bre that the fashion of making favourites 
imæus declared that the fashion of ' favourites 
of boys оі into Greece from Crete, thusian 
reasons said Aristctle et ii. ro) X re it а Herod- 
otus, however, knew far overed (ii. c. 8o) 
d EM E c EE e d origi nails y Egyptian. But 
the Father oi Hinto жаза raveler and an anal rather than 
an archeologist in the following passage (1. с. 115 
"As soon as they (the Persians) hear of f any luxury, they in- 
stantly make it their own, and hence, among Other matters, they 
eed ton ede iere ois for Boya" M 
lust," says modest Rawlinson). mag Ма 
siit asserts with much more probability that Ehe Persians u 
uch boys according to the Mos Græciæ, long before they 
bad seen the Grodan sain: 
In the Holy Books of the Hellenes, Homer and Hesiod, dealing 
ru Be Hankceget бите аю асе. с раксу sing. 
وو و‎ n suspected Achilles and 


1 De la Femme, Paris, 1827. 
3 Die Lustseuche des Alterthum's, Halle, 1 
T See his exhaustive article on (Gregan) e Puedcrestic in che Allgemcise Paryclopesdie 
of Ersch and Gruber, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1837. He carefully traces it through the several 
states, Dorians, Æolians, Lloniuns, the Arte cities and those of Asia Minor. For these 
tg ngk eye janah a a gg gg aa "ү ашайын ы шрны И € = 
AE. kee ee 

w sec Henri Estienne, Apologie pour Hérodote, a society satire of xvith 
century, lately reprinted by Liseux. 
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Patroclus as he did Orestes and Pylades, Theseus and Pirithous. 
Homer's praises ot beauty are reserved for Е ее espe 
cially his favourite Helen. But the Dx : re : 
have commended the abuse to Athens nd e and subse 
quently imported it into Tarentum, Agrigentum and other 
colonies. Ephorus in Strabo (x. 4 § 21) gives a curious account 
of the violent abduction of beloved boys (wapacraGérros) by the 
lover (€pacr7js); of the obligations of the ravisher (Фтор) 
to the favourite (iAepos)' and of the “marriage-ceremonies” 
which lasted two months. See also Plato, Laws i. c. 8. Servius 
(Ad ZEneid. x. 335) informs us “De Cretensibus: accepimus, quod 
in amore puerorum intemperantes fuerunt, quod postes in Tac 
conas et in on ne See est." The Cretans and 
afterwards their apt pupils the Chaladians held it eons 
oe Бес ер М er, Hence Zeus, the national 
= god of Crete, loved AEEA another Dorian 
gety, ved Hyacinth, and Hercules, a Doric hero who grew to 
be a sun-god, loved Hylas and a host of others: thus Crete sancti- 
fied the practice by the examples of the gods and ods. But 
when legislation came, the subject had qualified itself for legal 
limitation and as such was undertaken by Lycurgus abd an 
according to Xenophon (Lac. ii 13), who draws a broad dis 
tinction tresn tor hona eee ске (a£ ито) 
lust. They both approved of pee i ederas the ‘that of 
Harmodius usand Aristogiton; but PE e e oe 
Upton (o a Dee sum. Hence the love of boys was spoken 
of like t t of women (Plato: Phaedrus; Repub. vi. c. I9 and 
Xenophon, Synop. iv. 10), e.g., "There was once a boy, or rather 
a youth, of exceeding beauty and he had very many lovers"— 
this is the language of Найт апд Sa'adi. ZEschylus, Sophocles 

















! In Sparta the lover was called e4swrqAas or eterrgher and the beloved as in Thessaly 
afra: or alni. 

VThe more I study religions the more T am convinced that man never ee 
anything but himself: Zeus, who became Jupiter, Tan Tae ea ia 
ACretans, who were entitled Lars because they showed his burial-place, From a deified 
ancestor he would become a local god, like the Hebrew Jehovah as opposed to Chemosh 
of Meal; the same would pais amplirude bv laeg time and distant travel, and the old 
islarid chieftain would end in becoming the Demiurgrs. Ganymede (who possibly gave 
rise to the old Lat, Catamitua' sh aaa Pangan An AK kareh boy ("son Bid 
who in process af time became a symbol of the wise man seized by the eagle ( 
to be raised amongst the Immortals; and the chaste myth simply signified T 
US Pt AH on by e gods. Bat it rotted with age as do all things human 

the Gods see Bayle under Chrysippe. 
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and Euripides were allowed to introduce it upon the stage, for 
“many men were as fond of having boys for their favourites as 
women for their mistresses; and this was a frequent fashion 
in many well-re ted cities of Greece.” Poets like Alczus, 
Anacreon, 4 and Pindar affected it and Theognis sang 
of a "beau "boy in the flower of his youth. The statesmen 
sand mistocles elled over Stesileus of Teos; and 
Pisistratus loved Summis ho first built an altar to Puerile Eros, 
while Charmus loved Hippias son of Pisistratus. Demosthenes 
C ae Ck oes aes eee alee tly to 
the indignation of his enophon loved Clinias 0 
me EE Hermeas, heocdectes sod others: Ba Pe s 
usanias; Epicurus, Pytocles; Aristippus, Eutichydes and Z 
with his Stoics had a philosophic disregard for women, affecting 
only pederastia. A man in Athenzus (iv. c. 40) left in his will 
that certain youths he had loved should fight like gladiators at 
his funeral; and Charicles in Lucian abuses Callicratidas for his 
love of “sterile pleasures." Lastly there was the notable affair 
of Alcibiades and Socrates, the “sarictus pederasta™ being 
Aolemment soupconné when under the mantle:—non sem 
sine plagá ab eo surrexit. Athenzus (v, c. 13) declares ас 
мә represents Socrates as absolutely intoxicated with his pas- 
sont ba The Ancients seem to have held the con- 


1 See Dissertation sur les idées morales des Grecs et sur les dangers de lire Platon. Par 
M. Audé, Bibliophile, Rouen, Lemonnyer, 1879. This is the pecudonym of the late Octavo 
Delepierre, who published with Gay, ut not the Editio Pri: - , if] remember 
righdy, contzins much more mütter. 

"The phrase of J. Matthias Gesner, Comm. Reg. Soc. Gottingen i. 1-32. It was founded 
upon Erasmus' "Sancte Socrate, ora pro nobis," and the article was translated by M. 
Alcide Bonmaire, Paris; Liseuz, 1877. 

! The subject has employed many a penj eg., Alcibiade Fanciullo à Scola, D. P. A. 
supposed to be Pietro Aretino—ad captzndum?), Oranges, par Juann VVarz, 1652: small 
square 8vo af" pp. 102, indt 3 preliminary pp. and at end an unpaged leaf with 
4 sonnets, almost Venetian, by Y. M. There is a rc-impression of the same date, a small 
lêma of longer format, pp. 124 with Pp. 2 for sonnets: in 1862 the Imprimerie Ragan 
printed 102 copies in 8vo_of pp. iv.-108, and in 1863 it was condemned by the police as 
a hber spurcissimus atque execrandus de criminis sodomici [aude et arte. This wark 
produced "Alcibiade Enfant à l'école," traduit pour Is premiere fois de l'Italien de Fer- 
M T Amsterdam, chez 'l'Anden Pierre Martrau, midecelsvi, Pallavicini 
nat. 1618), w wrote against Rome, was beheaded, et. 26 (March 5, 1634), at Avignon 
in 1644 by the vengeance of the Barberini: Be mh a bel ыр! ШАН, пой dE 
antiques and a Memb. of the Acad. Deg!’ Incogniti. His pecullarities are ahown by 
his "Opere Scelte,” 2 vols. 12mo, Villafranca, mdehdii.; these do not include Alcibiade 
Fanciullo, a dialogue between Ph оша а Alcides wêlah, kta 6i be x men Mt 
at the Jesuits and their Péché philosophique. ‘Then came the "Dissertation zur l'Alcibiade 
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nection impure, or Juvenal would not have written:— 


DONO оу Шиши (vii 14) who speaks of "Socratici paedi- 
сеа” It is the modern modern fashion to doubt the pederasty of the 
anity Баска жулу ыш as critic Love гап hardy 
be explained by the lucusa-non -lucendo theory. We are overt 
= apply our nineteenth century prejudices and | sess] 
morality of the ancient Greeks who 
mend such I gh bee salt. | 
Thesm ишп оигоо ре асана (с nfirmed by 
Plato, ch and Cicero), treated boys and giis in the same 
way elo marriage: hence Juvenal (xi. EE uses "Lacedz- 
monius" for a pathic and other writers poste Ly Agir uerus 
After the Peloponnesian War, which en the use 
became merged in the abuse. Yet some purity must have sur- 
vived, even amongst the Boeotians who pr luced the famous 
Narcissus, described by Ovid (Met. iii, 339);— 


Multi illum juvenes, multa: cupiere puellze; 
Nulli illum juvenes, nulle tetigere puelle:* 


the pio ае ee ee 


establi the t composed of mutual lovers, 
testifying des majesty jeny of Erosa and preferring to a discreditable 


fanciullo a scola," traduit de Pltahen de Glambattista Baseggio et accom de 
notes et d'une post-face par un bibliophile Francais (M. Gustave Brunet, Librería of 
Bordemux), Pari. J. Gay, 1861—an octavo of pp. 78 (paged), 254 copies. The same 
Baseggio printed in 1850 his Disquisizioni (23 copies) and claims for F. Pallavicini the 
authorship of Alcibiades which the Manuel du Libraire wrongly attributes to M. Giral, 
Adds in 1839. I have heard of but. not seen the "Amator fornaceus, amator ineptus" 
(Palladii, 1633) suppesed by sarne to be the origin of Alcibiude Fancdullo; bat moat critics 
consider it a poor and insipid production. 

VThe word is from miet, numbness, torpor, narcotism: the flowers, being loved by 
the pecan Bethy eae anes to the Furies, eee and Hippolytus are often 
assumed as types of morosa voluptas, masturbation torisation for nymphomania; 
certain mediaeval writers found in the former a type of the Saviour; and Mirabeau a 
representation of the androgynous or first. Adam: to me Narcissus suggests the Hindu 
Vishnu: absorbed in the contemplation of his own perfections, 

° The vene of Ovid is paralied by the song of Al-Záhir al-Jazari (Iba Khall. ii. 720). 


Ium i impuberem amaverunt mares; puberem feming. 
Gloria Deo! nunquam amatoribus carebit. 
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life a glorious death. Philip's reflections on the fatal field of 

ding to /Éschines, officially punished Sodomy with death; 
but the threat did not abolish bordels of boys, like those of 
Karachi; the Porneia and Parnoboskeia, where slaves and pueri 
venales "stood," as the term was, near the Pnyx, the city walls 
and a certain tower, also about Lycabettus (/Esch. contra Tim.); 
and paid a fixed tax to the state. The pleasures of society in 
civilised Greece to have sought chiefly in the heresies 
of love—Hetairesis' and Sotadism. 

It is calculated that the French of the sixteenth century had 
four hundred names for the parts genital and three hundred for 
their use in coition. The Greek vocabulary is not less copious, 
and some of its pederastic terms, of which Meier gives nearly a 
hundred, and its nomenclature of pathologic love are curious 
and picturesque igh to merit quotation. 

To live the life of on (the Argive), i.c. that of a татуш», 






COCO Cun 





Alcinoan youths, or “non-conformists,” 





In cute curandá plus 


Alegomenos, the "unspeakable," as the pederast was termed 
by the Council of Ancyra: also the Agrios, Apolaustus and 
Androgyne, of whom Ansonius wrote (Epig. Ixviii, 15):— 


Ecce ego sum factus femina de puero. 


Badas and badízein — clunes torquens: also Bátalos — a 








lowest were the Dicteria so called from Diete (Crete), who imitated Pasiphaz, wife of 
Minos, in preferring a bull to a husband; above them was the middle class, the Aleutridz, 
who were the Almahs or professional musicians, and the aristocracy was represented by the 
Hetairal, whose wit and learning enabled them to adorn more than one page of Grecian 
history. The grave Solon, who had studied in Egypt, established a vast Dicterion 
(Philemon in his Delphica), or bordel, whose proceeds swelled the revenue of the Republic, 
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Catapygos, Katapygosyne = puerarius and catadactylium 
from Dactylion, the sing aii the sense of Nerissa's, but applied 
to the corollarium puerile. 

Cinedus (Kínaidos), the active lover (mote) derived either 
from his kinetics or quasi xu» alus = dog-modest. Also 
Spatalocinzedus (lascivia fluens) = a fair Ganymede. 

Chalcidissare (Khalkidizein), from Chalcis in Eubcea, a city 
famed for love a ngosi, mostly applied to le léchement des 
testicules by children | 

Clazomenz - the buttocks, also a sotadic disease, so called 
from the Ionian city devoted to Aversa Venus; also used of a 
pathic, 


Embasicoetas, prop. a link-boy at marriages, also. a “nightcap” 
drunk before bed id lastly an effeminate; one who асар, 
omnium cubilia (Catullus). See Encolpius' pun upon the Embasi- 
cete in Satyricon, cap. iv. 

Epipedesis, the carnal assault. | 

Geiton lit. "neighbour" the beloved of Encolpius, which has 
produced the Fr. Giton — Bardache, Ital. bardascia from the 
Arab. Baradaj, a captive, a slave; the augm. form is Polygeiton. 

Hippias (tyranny of) when the patient (woman or boy) mounts 
the agent. Aristoph. Vesp. s5o2. So also Kelitizein = peccare 
superne or equum agitare supernum of Horace. 

Mokhtheria, depravity with boys. 

Paidika, whence pedicare (act) and paedicari (pass): so in 
the Latin poet:— 

PEnelopes primam Didonis prima sequatur, 
Er primam Cni, syllaba primi REmi. 

Pathikos, Pathicus, a passive, like Malakos (malacus, mollis, 
facilis), Malchio, Trimalchio (Petronius), Malta, Maltha and in 
Hor. (Sat. 11. 35) 

Praxis = the malpractice. 


nates, being too much excited for further intromission. 
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Phoenicissare (pouxeifer) = cunnilingere in ten io men- 
struum, quia hoc vitium in | Phoenicia generata solebat (Thes, 
Erot, Ling. Latinæ); also irrumer en mi 
dıssare, denotat actum per canes commissum quando 
lambunt cunnos vel testiculos (Suetonius): also applied to pali, 
tion of childhood. 

Samorium. flores (Erasmus, Prov. xxiii) alluding to the an- 
drogynic prostitutions of Samos. 

ieee муын, from Siphnos, hod. Sifanto Island) = 

icem fodere ad prurig em restinguendam, says Eras- 
mus (se MESKE Rus Biblion, Anoscopie). 
is — the rubbing. 


Pederastía had in Greece, I have shown, its noble and ideal 
side: Rome, however, borrowed her malpractices, like her relieior 
and polity, from those ultra-material Etruscans and debauched 
with a brazen face. Even under the Republic Plautus (Casin. ii, 
21) makes one of his characters exclaim, in the utmost sang-froid, 

"Ultro te, amator, apage tea dorso meo!" With increased uxury 
the evil grew and Livy notices (xxxix. 13), at the Bacchanalia, 
plura virorum inter sese quam fceminarum stupra. Tere ore 
individual protests; for instance, S. C). Fabius Maritus Servili 
anus (Consul U.C, 612) punished his son for dubia castitas; and 
a private soldier, C. Plotius, killed his military Tribune, Q. 
Luscius, for unchaste proposals, The Lex Scantinia REED E 
popularly derived from Scantinius the Tribune and of doubtful 
date (B.C. 226?), attempted to abate the scandal by fine and the 
Lex Julia by death: but they were trifling obstacles to the flood 
of infamy which surged in with the Empire. No class seems 
then to have disdained t these ' 'sterile pleasures:" l'on n'attachoit 
point alors à cette espèce d'amour une notè d'infamie, conie 
en Pais de chrétienté, says Bayle under "Anacreon." The grea 
Cæsar, the Cinædus calvus of Catullus, E e A (ai 
the Rp the wife of all the husbands in Rome (Suetonius, 
cap. lii.); and his soldiers sang in his praise, Gallias Caesar subegit, 
Nicomedes Cæsarem (Suet. cies. xlix); whence his sobriquet 

"Fornix Birthynicus." Ox Augustus the people chaunted 


inzxxdus orbem digito temperet? 
ше with his pisciculi and greges ee , invented the 
Sy li EInz 3 of Sellarii, z 
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by the bond of flesh! (Seneca Quaest. Nat.). Of this refinement, 
which in the earlier part of the ninete: century was renewed 
by sundry Englishmen at Naples, Ausonius wrote (Epig. схїх. т), 





Tres uno in lecto; stuprum duo perpetiuntur; 
And Martial had said (xii. 43) 
Quo Е quinque copulentur; 


Qua plures teneantur a catena; etc. 


Ausonius recounts of Calip a he so lost patience that he forcibly 
entered the priest M. Lepidus, before the sacrifice was copiis. 
The beautitul Nero was formally married to Pythagoras (or 
АЕ and Е took to wife a who was first 
subjected to castration of a peculiar fashion ne eae mee anes 
Sabina after the deceased spouse and dianed queenly товоо 
The "Othonis et Trajani pathici" were famed; t Hadrian 
openly loved Antinous,and the wild debaucheries Heliogabalus 
e ER e amused, instead of disgusting, the Romans. 
: owed public lupanaria shore adultssnd meritort 
n their career as early as seven years, stood for 
ае еса : wore sleeved tunics and 
kang aaa Asin mo Egypt pathic boys, we learn 
from Catullus, haunted the public baths. Debauchées had signals 
like freemasons whereby they recognised one another. The 
Greek Skematizein was made by closing the hand to represent 
the scrotum and raising the middle finger as if to feel whether 
sem had eggs, táter si les poulettes ont l'eeuf: hence the Athe- 
called it ET or sodomite and the Romans digitus 
“medical finger”? of Rabelais and the 
Another a ign was tO ate the head with the 
(Juv. ix. 133)? The frostita- 





s Ad 
minimus—digitulo caput scabere 





This and Saint Poul (Romans 1.27) suggested to Caravagyio his picture of St. Reeario 
(in the museum of the Grand Duke of Tuscany), showing a circle of thirty mea turpiter 
ligati. 

3 Properly speaking, "Medicus" t the third or ring-finger, as shown by the old Chiro- 
пша verses, 

Est pollez Veneri; sed Tupiter indice guüudet, 
b aturnuk medium; Sol mirdicumduc tenet. 

1! 5o Seneca uses digit scalpir enput, The modern Italian does the same bv inserting 

the thumb-tip between the index and metus to suggest the clitoris. 
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ош but Saint Paul, a‏ را م تو ا یم ب کک 
his abomination of Le Vice (Rom.‏ 
Loft Cor e. D) I жету эте УНЫ GE ER‏ 
C. 13) that early Christianity did much to suppress it. At last‏ 
the Emperor Theodosius punished it with fire as a profanation,‏ 
because sacro-sanctum esse debetur hospitium virilis animz.‏ 
In the pagan days of imperial Rome her literature makes no‏ 
се between boy and girl. Horace naively says (Sat. it.‏ 
I18):—‏ 








Ancilla aut verna est presto puer; 
and with Hamlet, but in a dishonest sense:— 
— Man ee me not 


Nor woman r 


Similarly the Spaniard Martial, who is a mine of such pederastic 
allusions (xi. 46):— 


Sive- puer arrisit, sive puella tibi. 


That marvellous Satyricon which unites the wit of Molière! with 
де беры лз о Plon, whilst the writer has been described, 
Hke Rabelais, as purissimus in impuritate, isa kind of Trium h of 
Pederasty. Geiton the hero,a handsome, curly-pated hobblede- 
hoy of seventeen, with his calinerie and wheedling tongue, is 
courted like one of the sequor sexus: his lovers are inordinately 
Ecos e Dn anc bit desertion leaves deep scars upon the heart. 
oiie heren man and wife i extrene cole fe cleat 

thetic her that in the scene where shipwreck 1 is Imminent. 
Elsew here every one seems to attempt his neighbour: a man 
succinctus assails Ascyltos; Lycus, the Tarentine skipper, 
ای‎ Encolpius and so forth: yet we have the neat and 
finished touch (cap. vii.):—"“The lamentation was very fine (the 





1 What can be witter thun the now trite Tale of the Ephesian Matron, whoserdry 
humour is worthy of The Nights? Mo wonder that it has made the grand tour of the 
work. iti found in the neo-Phastrus, the : tales of Museus and in the Septem Sapientes 
as the “Widow which waa comforted,” As the “Fablian de la Femme qui se fist putain 
sur la fosse de son Mari," it tempted Brantime and La Fontaine: and Abel Rémusar 
shows in his Contes Chinois that it ia. well known to tha Middle Kingdom.. Mr. Walter 
K. Kelly remarks, that the most singular place for such 2 tale is the "Rule and. Exercise 
of Holy Dying" by Jeremy Taylor, who introduces | ir into his chapr. ж. — ОҒ Ње Con- 
TAM CDM HO ‘Treating our Dead.” But in those days divines were not mealy. 
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dying man having manumitted his slaves) albeit his wife wept 
not às though she loved loved him. How were it had he not behaved to 
her so well?" 

Erotic Latin glossaries' give some ninety words connected with 

zrasty and some, whic “speak with Roman simplicity,” are 

peculiarly expressive: “Aversa Venus” alludes to women being 
treated as boys: hence Martial, translated by Piron, addresses 
Mistress Martial (x. 44):— 


Teque puta, cunnos, uxor, habere duos. 


The capillatus or comatus is also called calamistratus, the darling 
curled with crispingirons; and he is an Effeminatus, i.e., qui 
muliebri patitur; or a. Delicatus, slave or eunuch for the use of 
the Draucus, Puerarius (boy-lover) or Dominus (Mart. xi. 71). 
The Divisor is so called from his practice Hillas dividere or 
cedere, something like Martial's cacare mentulam or Juvenal's 
Hestern:z occurrere cenz. Facere vicibus (Juv. vii 238), in- 
cestare se invicem or mutuum facere (Plaut. Trin. ii. 437), is 
described as "a puerile vice," in which the two take turns to be 
active and passive: they are also called Gemelli and Fratres — 
compares in paedicatione. [Illicita libido is = prepostera seu 
postica Venus, and is expressed by the picturesque phrase indi- 
care (seu incurvare) aliquem. Depilatus, divellere pilos; glaber, 
levis and nates pervellere are allusions to the Sotadic toilette. 
The fine distinction between demittere and dejicere caput are 
I I of a glossary, while Pathica puella, puera, putus, pulli- 
16, pusio, pygiaca sacra, quadrupes, scarabeus and smer- 
us explain themselves. 
Sout m the practice extended far and wide to her colonies, 
the Provincia now v called Provence. Athen:eus (xii. 26) 
charges et of Massilia with "acting like women out ot 
he cites ЕЕ saying "May you sail to Massilia!" as 








! Glossarium eroticum lingue Latinze, sive theogoniz, legum et morum nuptialium spud 
Romanos explanatio nova, zuctore Р.Р. (Рага, Dandey-Dupré, 1826. in .Bvo). `P. P. 
Is supposed to be Chevalier Pierre Pierrugues, an engineer who made a оа of Bordeaux 
and who annotated the Erotica Biblion: Gay writes, "On s'est servi pour cet ouvrage 
des travaux inédits de M, le Baron dè Schonen, ete, Quant au Chevalier Pierre Pierrugues, 
rale ass cr iler l'auteur de ce savant volume, son existence n'est pas bien avé-ée, 
et quelques yn raphes persistent À penser que oe nom cache la collaboration du Baron 
de Schonen ct i Johanneau,” Other glossicists as Blondeau and Forberg have been 
printed by fees Paris. 
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if it were another Corinth. Indeed the whole Keltic race is 
e en with Le Vice by Aristotle (Pol. ii. 65), Strabo ev. 199) 
and Diodorus Siculus (v. 33). Roman civilisation 

aru о pacem a South it m root, w le the 
negro and negroid races to the South ignore the erotic perversion, 
except where imported by ee into such kingdoms as 
Barnu and Haussa. In old Mauritania, now Marocco, the 
Moors proper are notable sodomites: Moslems, even of saintly 
houses, are permitted openly to keep catamites, nor do their 
disciples think worse of their sanctity for such licence: in one 
case the English wife failed to banish from the home "that 
horrid boy.” 

Yet pederasty is forbidden by the Koran. In chapter iv, 20 we 
read: “And if two (men) among you commit the crime, 
punish them both,” the penalty being some hurt or damage by 
public reproach, insult or scourging. There are four distinct 
references to Lot and the Sodomites in e vii. 78; xi. 77-84; 
xxvi. 160-174 and xxix. 28-35. In the first the prophet commis 
sioned to the people says, ' “Proceed ve to a Tolone act Whee 
no creature hath foregone ye? Verily ye come to men in lieu of 
women lustfully." We have then an account of the rain which 
made an end of the wicked and this judgment on the Cities of the 
Plain is repeated with more detail in the second reference. Here 
the angels, generally supposed to be three, Gabriel, Michael and 
Raphael, eps to Lot as beautiful youths, a sore temptation 
to the sinners and the godly man’s arm was straitened concerning 
his visitors because he felt unable to protect them from the erotic 
vagaries of his fellow townsmen. He therefore shut his doors and 
from behind them argued the matter: presently the riotous 
assembly attempted to climb the wall when Gabriel, seeing the 
динен ОБО sote Heni ntl ace Rih oe of his wings 








‚ти magnificent country, which the petty jealousirs of Europe арка, ike the 
regions about Constantinople, to mere barbariem, is tenanted by three | 
races, The Berbers, who call themselves Tamazight (plur. of Amazgh), are the Getullan 
indigenes speaking an Africo-Seminc tongue (see Essai de Grammaire Kabyle, etc., par 
A. Hunotcuu, Para, Benjamin Duprat), The Arabs, descended from: the. conquerors in 
our tighth century, are most!y nomads and camel-breeders, Third and last are the Moors 
,the race dwelling in towns, a mized breed originally Arabian but modified by six 
centuries oÍ Spanish residence and showing by thickness of feature and a parchment- 
coloured skin, resembling the American. Octaroon's, a negro innervation of old date, 
The latter are well described in “Morocco and the Moors,” etc, (Sampson Low and Co, 
1876), by my late friend Dr. Arthur Leared, whose work I should like ta see reprinted. 
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ana Bundet Them a hae all ed ОЕ (ИЕ E E saying 
that Lot had magicians in his house. P CE 
which, if they ever existed, must have been F. Шад 
uplifted: Gabriel thrust his wing under them and raised them so 
high that the inhabitants of the lower RR (the lunar sphere) 
could hear the dogs barking and the cocks crowing. Then came 
the rain of stones: these were clay ребез ipo in ec 
тэк уш чин о ананас tah ta Gati по 
from the ordinary and aring the name of its des a 
cup lords merid ind zs ] the host of Abrahat al ыч 
Lastly the “Cities” were turned upside down and cast upon 
earth. Tues cina lantia untécte are repeated at full oe 
а беши two chapters; т аат Mohammed 
as a warning against sty, w 
ane tO have with hic indiferen 
general opinion of his followers is that it should be punished like 
tion unless the offenders made a public act of penitence. 
But here, as in adultery, the law is somewhat too clement and will 
not convict unless four credible witnesses swear to have seen rem 
in re. I have noticed (vol, i, 211) the vicious opinion that the 
Ghilmán or Wuldán, the beautiful boys of Paradise, the counter, 
parts of the Houris, E LEI OEE EBE 
in a future state of happiness: the idea is countenanced 
in Al-Islam; and, slifoaeh I5aveolten beasd debuucbies refer fo 
it, the learned look upon the assertion as scandalous, 

As in Marocco so the Vice prevails throughout the old regen- 
cies of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli and all the cities of the South 
Mediterranean seaboard, w ilst it is unknown to the Nubians, 
the Berbers and the wilder tribes dwelling inland. 

Eastward We reach Egypt, that classical region of all abomina- 
tions which, marvellous to relate, flourished in closest contact 
with men leading the purest of lives, models of moderation and 























morality, of religion and virtue. A the ancient Copts Le 
Vice was part and portion of the Ritu E RE часа Hy 
two male pa alternately copulating (In Ы ен 





Bes 
Carm. xvii) The evil would have gained str 
vasion of Cambyses (B.C. 524» whose armies, aset ee cues 
over Psammenitus, settled i Nile- ; Valley, a and held it, despite 
mm I agreeing with one of the multituilincas oda eode that the 


Pentapolis was destroyed by discharges of meteoric stones during a tremendous thunder- 
storm. Possible, bot where are the stones? 
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sun revolts, for same hundred and years. During these 
sr nm th nig he ma apn Lowe Кот 
| lally,as the late Roger yyum, 
most ancient Delta of the ay proved upo tie Paypas 
елж и шеш of Reger’ GEL oth commended ae 
“liberator and saviour of Egypt” 332), extinguish 
native dynasties: the love of the Macedonian for Bagoas the 
Eunuch being a matter of history. From that time and under the 


orgies extended into private life and the « dekauchery of of the men 















was equalled only by the de тшу ОР E Neither 
Christianit ү тос АМ could efect a change for the better; sand 
social seems to have been at its worst during eee 


century when Sonnini travelled (A.D. 1717). The French 
who is thoroughly Maun ages draws the darkest picture of 
the widely spread. crimi: especially of the bestiality and the 
sodomy (chapt. xv.), which formed the ‘delight of the Egyptians.” 
During the Napoleonic conquest Jaubert in his letter to General 
Bruix (p. 19) says, “Les Arabe: et les Mamelouks ont tat 

Ai n El ыш Old Anglo-Egyp 

ibiade t périr ou y = tians 
aot cance over the tale of Sa'i Pusha and M. de Ruy ssenaer, 
Ке пае and highly respectable Consul for the 
etherlands, who was solemnly advised to make the experiment, 
84 and passive, before offering his opinion upon the subject. 
In the present age extensive intercourse with Europeans has 
produced not a reformation but a certain reticence amongst the 
арт Сатан: they are as vicious as ever, but they do not care 

for displaying their vices to the eyes of mocking strangers. 
Syria and Palestine, another ancient focus of abominariona, 

borrowed from Eg rpt and ехарре ated the w worship of anc 

nic and hermaphroditic deities. Plutarch (De Isic ë) notes 

the old Nilotes held the moon to be of “male-female sex,” the 
men sacrificing to Luna and the women to Lunus.? ji alae 


















i Ta this Iranian domination I attribute the use of many Fergie words which are nor 
yet obsolete in Egypt. "Bakhshish;" for instance, is not inteilicible in the Moslem regions 
west of the Nile-Valley, and fora t the Moors eay Hadivah, regalo oe favar. 

è Arnobius and Tertullian, with the the arrogance of their caste and its miserable igno- 
france of that symbolism which ¿fa concealed fram vulgar eyes the moat precious 
mysteries, used to taunt the heathen for praying to deities whose sex they ignored: 
“Consuistis in precibus “Seu tu Deus cu tu Den, dicere)" These men would know every- 
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was a hermaphrodite, the idea being that Aether or Air (the 
lower heavens) was the menstruum of generative nature; and 
pos ofthe amore ees the faquen suris 
ywers ea aa Hence the fragment attributed to 
Jupiter (Air)— 





All things from Jove descend 
iene ove was a male, Jove was a deathless bride; 
men all Air, of two-fold sex, the Jove. 


Julius Firmicus relates that “The Assyrians and part of the 
fee ea 
element an e its u imaginata à 
consecrated under the name of Juno or the Virgin Venus. 
Theic companies ‘of priests cannot duly serve her unless they 
effeminate their faces, smooth their skins and disgrace their 
masculine sex by feminine ornaments. You may see men in 
their very temples amid general groans enduring miserable dalli- 
ance and becoming passives like women (viros muliebria pati), and 
they expose, with boasting and ostentation, the pollution of the 
impure and immodest body: " Here we find the religious signifi- 
cance of eunuchry. It was practised as a religious rite by the 
Tympanotribas or Gallus,' the castrated votary of Rhea or Bona 
Mater, in ee called Cybele, self-mutilated but notin RY 
of Atys; and by a host of other creeds: even Christianity, as 
BEY texts qewa could not altogether cast out the old pos 
Here too we have an explanation of Sotadic love in its 





thing; they made God the merest work of man's brains and armed him with a despotiam 
of ammpotence wluch rendered their creation truly dreadful. 

! Gallus lit, =a cock, in pornolugee parlance is a capan, a castrato, 

2 Thè terns justifying OF enjoining castration are Mart, «villi 8-9; Mark ix, 4147: 
Luke xxui. 29 and Col. ui. 5. St. Paul preached (1 Corin. vii, 29) Каси man socia 
live with his wife as if he had nons. The Abelian heretics of Africa abstained fram women 
because Abel died vingmal. Ongen mutilated himeclf after interpreting toa rigorously 
Matt, xix. |2, snd was duly exeommunicated. But hia disciple, the Arab Valerius, 
founded (A.D. 250) the castrated sect called Valerians who, persecuted and dispersed 
by the Emperors Constantine ami Tustinian, became rhe spiritual fathers of the modern 
Skopri. These eunucha first sppesred in Russia at rhe end of the with century, when 
two Greeks, John and Jephrem, were metropolitans of Kiew: the former was brought 
thither in A.D. 1089 by Princess Anna Wassewolodowna and is called by the chronicles 
Nawjé or the Corpse. But in tbe exrly part of the last century (1715-1733) a sect arose 
in the circle of Uglicseh and in Moscow, at first called Clisti or flagellants, which deve 
into the modern Skopzi, For thiy extensive subject see De Stein (Zeitschrift fir Ech 
Berlin, 1875) und Mantegazza, chapt. vi. 
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second stage, when it Sting Sor Sayan resent e 
stition. Assuming a nature-implanted tendency, we see that lil 
scindere кы ей to be the most acceptable offering to 
- God-goddess in the | or sacred ceremonies, a something 
set apa E for eculiar worship. Hence in Rome as in Egypt the 
temples of Isis (Inachidos limina, Isiace sacraria Lunz) were 
tres and the religious practice was adopted by the 
grand priestly castes from Mesopotamia to Mexico and Peru. 
We ind the earliest written notices of the Vice in the mythical 
destruction of the Pentapolis (Gen. xix), Sodom, Gomorrah 
(— "Amirah, the cultivated country), Adama, Zeboim and Zoar 
or Bela. The legend has been amply by 
who make the Sodomites do everythin 
fee the offender: and if one cut off th ear of a neighbour's ass 
he was condemned to keep the animal till the ear grew again. 
The aaa ine t ы lare the people to ave en auras 
sharpers with rogues E ates, and thus they justify the 
judgment which they iterally. But the traveller cannot 
accept it. I have carefully examined the lands at the North and 
sie anales taka Mr d ped PEE 
is an object of admiration to all save patients suffering from the 
strange disease "Holy Land on the Brain." But I found no 
traces of craters in the neight od, no signs of vulcanism, no 
remains of “meteoric stones": the asphalt which named the 
water is a mineralised vegetable washed out of the limestones, 
and the sulphur and salt are brought down by the Jordan into a 
lake without issue, I must therefore look upon the history as a 
myth which may have served a double purpose. The first would 
be to deter the Jew from the Malthusian practices of his pagan 
P | 3, upon whom obloguy was thus cast, so far resem- 
ling the scandalous and absurd legend which explained the 
names of the children of Lot by Pheiné and Thamma as “Moab” 
(Mu-ab) the water or semen of the father, and “Ammon” as 
mother’s son, that is, bastard. The fable would also account for 
the abnormal fissure containing the lower Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, which the late Sir R. I. Murchison used wrong-headedly to 
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See the marvellously absurd description af. the glorious “Dead Sea in the Purchas 
, 84. 
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call a "Volcano of Depression": this geological feature, that cuts 
off the river-basin from its natura outlet, the Gulf of Eloth 
(Akabah), must date from my of years before there were 
"Cities of the Plains." But the main object of the ancient law- 
: 52 perversion prejudicial to the increase SË popula 
a perversion preju to the increase o 
ton. And he speaks wi mcertain Voice, Whoso lieth with 
SUE dall AE te Sut to death (Exod xxii. 19): If à man lie 
with mankind as he lieth with a woman, both of them have com- 
mitted an abomination: ‘they shall surely be put to death; their 
blood shall be upon them (Levit. xx. 13; where v.v. 15216 threaten 
with death man and woman who lie with beasts). Again, There 
ыо кы сац ters of Israel nor a sodomite of the 
sons хосе (Deut. xxi. 5). 
The old commentators on the Sodomanyth are most unsatis 
ctory eg Parkhurst, s.v. Kadesh. "From hence we may observe 
eculiar propriety of this punishment of Sodom and of the 
ghbouring cities, By their sodomitical impurities they meant 
to scknowlelge the Heavens as the cause of fraiflnes in 
dently upon, and in opposition to, Jehovah; therefore 
J by raining upon them not genial showers but brimstone 
fram heaven, not only destroyed the inhahitants, but also changed 
all that country, which was before as the garden of God, into 
brimstone and salt that is not sown nor beareth, neither any grass 
grow oweth кенд тш ре уле Шар ip diligently E 
t very measure for religiously an tly practisin 
pes and Shaitan, te MERIO co there, allt for snp x present day, as ; 
Naples and Shiraz, to mention no others, affect for simple luxury 
affect Би impunity. rss DAY v sei Pe 1f 
to very proportions, a e villages troy a 
storm, like that which drove Brennus from Delphi. : 
The Hebrews entering Syria found it religionised by Assyria 
and Babylonia, whence Accadian Ishtar had passed west and 
had become Ashtoreth, Ashtaroth or Ashirah,; the Anaitis of 

















!Jehovah here i» made to plav an evil part by destroying men instead of t 
them better. But, "Mous famons les Dhezx à notre image et mows partons dans le cd 
ce que hous voyons aur [a terre." The idea of Yahweh, or Yah, is palpably Egyptian, 
the Ankh or ever-living One: the ceymon, however, was learned at Babylon and is still 
found amongst the sm N 

The nàme still survives in t t al-Ashará, a clump of trees near the village 
AbLGhiiar {of the Gypees?) at the foot of Hermon. 
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nenia, the Phoenician Astarte and the Greek Aphrodite, the 
great Moon-goddess;! who is queen of Heaven and Love. In 
another phase she was Venus Mylitta = the Procreatrix, in 
Chaldaic. Mauludatá and in Arabic Moawalli she who 
bringeth forth. She was worshipped by men habited as women 
and vice-versa; for which reason in the Torah (Deut. xx. А the 
sexes are forbidden to change dress. The male p 
Kadesh the holy, the women being Ka 
less gave themselves up to great excesses. Eusebius (De bit. 
Const. iii. c. 55) describes a school of impurity at жу И AMO RAE 
women and “men who were not men” 
ia фиш асса A NS ede 
nan 5 m е ttis tys become 
Phrygian symbolism of K Astarte, and the Grecian Dionza and 
Adonis, the anthropomorphic forms of the two greater lights. 
The site, Apheca, now Wady al-Afik on the route from Bayrut 
to the Cedars, is a glen of wild and wondrous beauty, fitting 
rane ick for the loves of goddess and demigod: and the ruins 
il the mt destroyed by Constantine contrast with Nature's 
the glorious fountain, splendidior vitro, which feeds the 
Rives Ibrahim and still at times Adonis runs purple to the sea* 
The Phoenicians ase this androgynic worship over Greece. 
We find the consecrated peh aa a ANG dk of Corinthian 
Aphrodite called Hierodouli (Strabo viii. 6), who aided the ten 
thousand courtesans in gracing the Venus-temple: from this 
excessive luxury arose the proverb popularised by Horace. One 






























VI am not quite sure thar Astarte ia not primarily the planet Venus; but I can hardly 
doubt that Prof. Max Müller and Sir G. Cox are-mistaken in bringing from India Aphrodite 
the Dawn and her attendants, the Charites identified with the Vedic Harits. OF Ishtar 
in Áccadm, however, Roscher seerms to have proved that ahe 12 distinctly the Moon sinking 
into Ament (the west, the Underworld) in wearch of her lost spouse ledubar, the Sun-god. 
This again is pure Exyptianiam. 

* In this classical land of Venus the worship of Ishtar-Ashtaroth is by no means obsolete. 
The Metawali heretics, a people of Persian descent and Shiite tenets, andthe peasantry of 
"Bild B'aharrsh," which [ would derive from Bayt Athirah, still pilgrimage со the 
tums ‘and address cher vous to the Sayyidat zl. Kabirah, the ‘Great Lady. 
Moslems accuse them of abominable orgies and point to the lamps and rags which they 
suspend to a tres entitled Shalarat al-3stt—the. Lady's tree—an Acaca Albida which, 
according to some travellers, is found only here and ar Sayda (Sidon) where an avenue 
exists. The people of Kaiawin, t Christian province іп the Libanus, inhabited by a 
pecullariy: prriest reof, aho hold high festival under the far-famed Cedars, and their 

women sacrifice to Venus like the Kaulashah of the Pheenicians. This survival of old 
superstition is unknown to missionary “Handbooks,” ba; amply deserves the study of 


l 
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of the headquarters of the cult was Cyprus where, as Servius 
relates (Ad Be ti. 632), stood the simulacre of a bearded Aphro- 
dite with feminine body and costume, sceptered and mitred 
like a man. The sexes when worshipping it exchanged habits 
and here the was offered in sacrifice: Herodotus (i. c. 
199) describes this: leration nt Babylon but sees only the shame- 
ful part of the custom which was a mere consecration of a tribal 
rite, Everywhere girls before marriage belong either to the 
father or to the clan and thus the maiden paid the debt due to the 
public before жеип private property as a wife, The same 
usage prevailed in ancient Armenia and in parts of Ethiopia; and 
Herodotus tells us that a practice very much like the Babylonian 
is found also also in certain parts of the Island of Cyprus:” it is 
noticed by Justin (xviii. c. 5) and probably it explains the “Suc- 
coth Benoth" or Damsels' booths which the Babylonians trans- 
anti v the cities of amaris. The Jews seem very success. 
fully to have copied the abominations their pagan neighbour 
even in the matter of the "dog.'* In the reign of wicked Re 
hoboam (B.C. 975) “There were also sodomites in the land and 
did accanting to all the abominations of ale ире 
the Lord cast out before the children of Israel” (BC. ê) whos 
The sandal was abated by zealous King Am C 958) whose 
grandmother! was high- riestess of Priapus ceps in 
Priapi): he "took away the sodomites daga the land” (: Kings 
xv. 12). Yet the the prophets were loud ; in their complaints, espe- 
وال‎ the erea Isaiah (B.G. 760), ‘except the Lard of ieee 
Sada fo we a very small remnant, we should have been as 
Sodom” (i. o); and strong measures were required from 
' Josiah EO A 641) who amongst other things, "bral 
the воба that were by the haste of the Lerch 
where the women wove hangings for the grove™ (2 Kings xxiii. 

















1 Some commentators understand “tho tabernacles sacred to the reproductive powers 
of women; and the Rabbis declare that the emblem wes the figure of a setting hes. 

3 "Dog" is applied by the aliler Jews to the Sedamite snd the Caramite; and thus they 
understand the "price of z dog" which could sot be brought into the Temple (Эм 
хх. 18}, Í have noticed itin ose of the derivations of dnædus and can only remark that 
it ia g vile libel upon the canine tribe. 

3 Hz name was Masehah aad her title, according to some, “King’s mother": she 
founded the sect of Communists who rejected marriage and made adultery and incest 
part of worship in their splendid temple. Sach were the Basiliana and the tians, 
kra а, ga century by Tranchelin, whose _sectarians, the Turlupius, long in. 
fested Savoy. 
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). The bordels of boys (pueris alienis adhes: 
m been near the Temple. 

Syria has not forgotten her old " praxis." At Damascus I 
found some noteworthy cases amongst EOS of the great 
Ало Моше. As for the Druses we have Burckhardt's 
не, (Travels in Syria, UE 202), “unnatural propensities 

very common amongst them 
The Sotadic Zone m: the whole si Reise and 
esopotamia now occupied by t Ë “ а race 
of botn. pederasta; and in the former region we list notice a 
et pannosz, which prevails Der all this park of thé bele Whilst 
не women to the North and South have, eee = 
mammz stantes of the European virgin,’ those urkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan and Kashmir lose all the fine curves of 
bosom, sometimes even before the first child; ate ie dé 
hemispheres take the form of bags. This cannot result from 
climate orily: the women of Marathá-land, inhabiting a damper 
and hotter region than Kashmir, are noted for fine rm breasts 
even after parturition. Le Vice of course prevail: 
cities and towns of Asiatic Turkey than in t he villages: 
these are infected: while the nomad Turcomans contrast badly 
in this point with the Gypsies, those Badawin of India. The 
Kurd population is of Iranian ori ce eee ee 
deeply rooted: I have noted in e Nights that the great and 
glorious Saladin was a habitual pederast. The Armenians, as 
their national character is, will prostitute themselves for gain 
but prefer women to boys: Georgia j Turkey with cata 
mites whilst Circassia sent concubines. In Mesopotamia the 
barbarous invader has almost obliterated the ancient civilisation 
which is ante-dated only by the Nilotic: the mysteries of old 
Babylon nowhere survive save in certain obscure tribes like the 
the Devil-worshippers and the үн anga 
Persia we find the reverse of Armenia: and ite 
I believe that Iran borrowed her pathologi aCe eee nis 
x E Jophrates Valley and not from the then insignificant 
tever may be its the corruption is now 
bred in the bone. lt begins in boy БОЛЫН ard many Persians 





















V A noted exception is Vienna, remarkable for the enormous development af the virginal 
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account for it by paternal severity. Youths arrived at puberty 
fnd none of the facilities with which Europe supplies fornication. 
Onanism! is to a certain extent discouraged by circumcision, and 
meddling with the father's slave-girls and concubines would be 
risking crue! punishment if not death. Hence they use each other 
by turns, a "puerile practice" known as Alish-Takish, the Lat, 
facere or mutuum facere. Temperament, media, and 
atavism recommend the custom to the general; and after marrying 
and begetting heirs, ilias returns to the Ganymede. 
Hence all the odes of Hafiz are addressed to youths, as proved by 
such Arabic exclamations as "Afáka lah — Allah assain thee 
s the object is fanciful | but it would be held 
coarse and immodest to to address an imaginary girl! An illus 
tration of the pengan is told at Shiraz concerning a certain 
Mujtahid, the d of the Shi'ah creed, corres ding with a 
princearchbishop in Europe. A friend once cman. him, “There 
is a question I would fain address ta your Eminence but I lack 
daring to do so." “Ask and fear not,” replied the Divine. “It 
is this, O Mujtahid! Fig = thee in a garden of roses and hya- 
cinths with the evening waving the cypress-heads, a fair 
youth of twenty sitting by thy side sad the assurance of 
vacy. What, prithee, would be the result?" The holy man 
el wed the chin of doubt upon the collar of meditation; and, 
too honest to lie, prese itly whispered, “Allah defend me from 
such temptation of Satan!" Yet even in Persia men have not 
been wanting who have done their utmost to uproot the Vice: in 
the same Shiraz they speak of a father who, dine his ae da 
flagrant delict, put him to death like Brutus or Lynch of Galway. 
Such isolated cases, however, can effect nothing. Chardin tells 
us that houses of male prostitution wear comton in Persia whilst 
present day and the boys are prepared 2: ih arema cam by lies 
resent day and are p with extreme care y diet, 
baths ths, depilation, unguenta da host of artists in cosmetics.* 


! Gen, xxxvi 2-11. Amongst the classics Mercury taught the “Art of le Thalaba" 
to his son Pan who wandered about the mountains distraught with love for the Nymph 
Echo and Pan passed it on to the pastors. See Thalaba in Mirabesu., 

5 The reader of The Nights has remarked how often the "he" in Arabic poetry denotes 
2 "she"; but the Arab, when uncontaminated by travel, ignores pederasty, and the Arab 
poet is a Badawi, 

150 Mohammed addressed his giri-wife Ayishoh in the masculine. 

4 Sa amongst the Romans we have the Larrolipte, youths or girls who wiped the gym- 
nast’s perspiring body with swan-down, a practice renewed by the professors of " Massage"; 
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Le Vice is looked upon at most as a peccadillo and its mention 
crops up in every jest-book. When the Isfahan man mocked 
Shaykh Sa'adi by comparing the bald pates of Shirazian elders to 
the bottam of a lotá, a b rass cup with a wide-necked opening used 
inthe Hammam, the witty poet turned E upwards and 
tireto likened che wellabused podex an Isfahani youth. 
Another favourite piece of Shirazian “chaff” is to declare that 
when an Isfahan father would set up his son in business he pro- 
vides him with a pound of rice, meaning that he can sell the result 
as compost for the kitchen-garden, and with the price buy another 
meal: hence the saying Khakh4-pái káhá —the soil at the lettuce- 
root. The Isfahanis retort with the name of a station or halting- 
place between the two cities where, under pretence of making 
travellers stow away their riding-gear, many a Shirazi had been 
raped: hence “Zin o takalri ta bi-bar” =carry within saddle 
and saddle-cloth! A favourite punishment for ig i 
caught in the Harem or Gynzceum is to strip and throw t 

and expose them to the embraces of the grooms and negro 5 
I once asked a Shirazi how penetration was possible if the 
resisted with all the force of the sphincter muscle: he smiled and 
said, “Ah, we Persians know a trick to get over that; we apply a 
sharpened tent-peg to the crupper-bone (os coccygis) and knock 
till he opens." A well-known missionary to the East ami ne 





LL 















last generation was subjected to this gross insult by one 
Persian Prince-governors, whom he had infuriated by his con- 
version-mania: in his memoirs he alludes to it by mentioning his 
"dishonoured person;" but English readers cannot comprehend 
the full significance of the confession. About the same time 
Shaykh Nasr, Governor of Bushire, a man famed for facetious 
blackguardism, used to invite European youngsters serving in the 
Bombay Marine and ply them with liquor till they were in- 
sensible. Next morning the middies mostly complained that the 
champagne had caused a curious irritation and soreness in la 
parte-poste. The same Eastern "Scrogin" would ask his guests 
if they had ever seen a man-cannon (Adami-top); and, on their 
replying in the negative, a prey-beard slave was dragged іг 
blaspheming and struggling with all his strength. He was pres 
ently placed on all fours and firmly held by the ities; hi 





















Unctores who applied perfumes and essences; Fricatrices and Tractatrices or shampooers; 
Dropscistze, corn-cutters; Alipilarti who plucked the hair, cie., Ete Ete 
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bag-trousers were let down and a dozen peppercorns were ine 
serted ano suo: the target was a sheet of paper held at a reason- 
able distance; the match was applied by a pinch of cayenne in 
the nostrils; the sneeze started the grapeshot and the number of 
hits on the butt decided the bets. We can hardly wonder at the 





| tified by marital 
pederasty. During the unhappy campaign of 1856/57 in which, 
with the exertion of a few brilli š skiraushen, we gained no 
glory; Sir James Outram and the Bomhay army showing how 
badly they could work, there was a formal outburst of the 
Harems; and even women of princely birth could not be kept 
out of the officers’ quarters. 

The cities of Afghanistan and Sind are thoroughly saturated 
with Persian vice, and the people sing 

Kadrickus Aughin dénad, kadrdlaned: Kébuli: x 
The worth of coynte the Afghan knows: Cabul prefers the other chost 

The Afghans are commercial travellers on a large scale and 
each caravan is accompanied by a number of boys and lads 
almost in woman's attire with kohl'd eyes and rouged cheeks, 
long tresses and henna’d fingers and toes, riding luxuriously in 
Kajawas or camel-panniers: they are called Küch4 safari, or 
travelling wives, and the husbands trudge patiently by their 
sides, In Afghanistan also a frantic debauchery broke out 
amongst the women when they. found incubi who were not 
pederasts; and the scandal was not the most insignificant cause 
of the general rising at Cabul (Nov. 1841), and the slaughter of 

aghten, Burnes and other British officers. 

Resuming our way Eastward we find the Sikhs and the 
Moslems of the Panjab much addicted to Le Vice. although the 
Himalayan tribes to the north and those lying south, the Rajputs 
and Marathás, ignore. it. The same may be said of the Kash- 
mirians who add another Kappa to the tria Kakista, Kappac 
cians, Kretans, and Kilicians; the proverb says, 


Agar kahtimardum iud cin ih Hop lans piri ; 
ashmiri: 





gose conduct of Persian women perpetually mo; 


Ek: Afghán, dovvum Sindi? sryum badiins4- 





‘Te ia parody on the well-cnown song (Roebuck 1; sect. 2; No. 16025: 
The goldemith knows the worth of gold, jewellers worth of jewelry; 
The worth of rom Hulbul-con tell and Kambar's worth his lord, Ali. 
*For “Sind! Roebock (Oriental Proverbs Pare i p. 99) hae Kunbu (Kumbah) a 
Panjibi peasant, am! others vary the saying ad lihitum. See vol. +h 156. 
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Though of men there be famine yet shun these three— 
Afghan, کو و‎ 


M. Louis Daville describes the infamies of Lahore and Lakhnau 
where he found men dressed: as women, with flowing locks under 
crowns of flowers, imitating the feminine walk and gestures, 
voice and fashion of speech, and oglin their admirers with all 
the coquetry of bayadéres. Victor Jacquemont's Journal de 
Voyage describes the pederasty of Ranjit Singh, the "Lion 
of the Panjab,” and bis o pathic Guláb Singh whom the English 
inflicted upon Cashmir as ruler by way of paying for his treason. 
Yet the Hindus, Ir t, hold pederasty in abhorrence and are 
as much scandaliaed by being called A cS (anus Beater) or 
Ganda (anuser) as zusnmern would During the years 
1843-44 my regiment, almost all Hindu р of the Bombay 

Presidency, was stationed ata en ed E Bandar Gharra? 
a sandy flat with a scatter of x -bush some forty 
miles north of Karachi the hea all site "The ditty heap ef 
mud-and-mat hovels, which 1 ted the anjomni native 
village, could not supply a sing fe woman; yet only one case of 
pederasty came to light and that after a tragical fashion some 
yeats afterwards, A young Brahman had connection with a 
soldier comrade of low caste and this had continued till, in an 
py hour, the Pariah patient ventured to become the agent. 
و‎ in Arab. Al Fa'il=the “doer.” is not an object 9 
contempt like Al-Mafil =the “done”; and the high-caste 
ang by remorse and reveng » loaded his musket and deliberately 
shot his paramour, He was by court martial at Hyderabad 
and, Shien Rie lace vahis were aked. he bepred in vain to be 
suspended by the feet; the idea being that his soul, polluted by 
exiting “below the waist,” would be doomed to endless trans- 
шша tions through the lowest forms ot life. 
yond India, I have stated, the Sotadic Zone begins te 
broaden out, embracing all China, Turkistan and Japan. The 
ese, as far as we know them in the great cities, are omniv- 
orous and omnifutuentes: they are the chosen ple of de- 
bauchery,and their systematic bestiality with фо ра; and 
other animals is equalled only by their pederasty. Kxmpfer 
and Orlof Torée (Voyage en Chine) notice the public houses: for 
boys and youths in China and Japan. Mirabeau (L’Anandryne) 


1 See “Sind Revisited" 013-25. 
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describes the tribadism of their women in hammocks. When 
Pekin was plundered the Harems contained a number of balls 
E ewes an pm тшер БИШ, дак ШЕ Thin silver 
эн куке pelet oe bra ide somewhat like a ; these 
e KB EE a BEH bia and an 
movement on the bed gave a pleasant titillation 
when nothing better was to be procured. They Deve every 
artifice of luxury, aphrodisiacs, erotic perfumes and singular 
applications. Such are the pills which, dissolved in water and 
applied to the glans penis, cause it to throb and swell: so accord- 
ing to Amerigo Vespucci American women could artificially 
increase the size of their husbands" parts The Chinese brace’ 
let of caoutchouc studded with points now takes the place 
of the Herisson, ar Annulus hirsutus,* which was bound between 
the glans and prepuce. Of the penis succedaneus, that imitation 
of the Arbor vitz or Soter Kosmou, which the Latins called 
phallus and fascinum,* the French demi hi and the Italians 
passatempo and diletto (whence our dildo"), every kind abounds, 
I | a stuffed “French letter” to a cone of ribbed horn 
which oks like an instrument of torture. For the use of men 
they have the "merkin," a heart-shaped article of thin skin 
with cotton and slit with an artificial vagi {Уо чара 

аї the top and оше velom lash is the a EÊ € 

erotic literature c ese and Japanese 15 0 
and their illustrations are often a Joranrse is highiy developed A 
are familiar with that of the strong man who by a blow о 
enormous phallus shivers a copper pot; and the ludicrous con- 
trast of the huge-membered wights who land in the Isle of 
Women and resently escape from it, wrinkled and shrivelled, 
mine » Dolittles. Of Turkistan we know little, but what 


They must not be confounded with the тейт /asrifs, the little bells of gold or silver 
set, hy vie poop or Vt Ux HM нарсен, and described by Nicolo de Conti who 
however refused to undergo the operation. 

3 Relation des découvertes faites par Colomb, ete. pi 137: Bologna 1875; also Vespucci’s 
letter in Ramusio (i 131) ana Paro's Recherches philosophiques sur les irse sina 

1 See Mantegazza loc. cit. whe borrowa from the Thése de Paris of Dr. Abel Hureau 
de Villeneuve, "Frictiones per coitum producer magnum mucose membrane vaginalis 
turgorem, scimid hujus cuniculi coarctationem taz maritis salacibus queritatam afferunt." 

‘ Fascinus is the Prinpus-god to whom the Vestal Virgina of Rome, professed tribades, 
sacrificed; also the neck-charm in phallus-shspe. | Fascinam is rhe male member, 

š Captain Grose (Lexicon Balatronicur) expleing merkin ae ‘counterfeit hair for 
women's privy parts, See Baileya Dict” The Bailey of 1764, an "improved editan," 
does not contain the ward which is now generally applied to a cunnus sucecdaneus. 
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we know confirms my statement. Mr. Schuyler in his Turkistan 
(i. 132) sm an уена of a srl (Pers. bachcheh = 
the Ti Mae É, оа maine ao ), ma 
A says (v. 41 
are addicted to Sodomie or B , Th а саа 
Dr. Thomas Sanchez the renis had ue Mirabeau i in n Kad 
SER to decide a difficult о te к ошен 
of a peculiar erotic perversion esuits brought home 
Manilla a tailed man whose moveable prolon an o Un 
coccygis measured from 7 to 10 inches: he | "расно himself 
between two women, enjoying one naturally while the other 
used his tail as a penis succedaneus. The verdict was incomplete 
one and simple fornication. таг нз ec north or pen 
domita Qr. "and the "nayle of tynne" thrust through 
d ue E ii. chap. 4 of Master 
Thomas Caudish's Circumnavigation, and vol. vi. of Pinkerton's 
Geography translated by Walckenae 
Passing over to America we find that the Sotadic Zone con- 
tains the whole hemisphere from Behring's Straits to Magellan's. 
This prevalence of "*mollities" astonishes the anthropologist, whe 
кокс I suu of inay and the ceperat 
prodit of gerat and d ecessary and therefore 
креп {о айар savagery, wher the births of both sexes are 
at ual and temale infanticide is not practised In many parts 
ew World this руча vae. accom 
кын e£. taa -con n 















penelope, and produced an pl 
E fish id KAG yet the Brazilian p pre, 
ferred the meat of man to every other food. 

A glance at Mr. Bancroft? prox ormal development 
of sodomy sno thesavages and barbarians of the New World. 
Even his half-frozen Hyperboreans "possess all the passions 
which are supposed to develop most freely under a milder 





1[ have noticed this phenomenal cannibalism in my notes to Mr. Albert Tootle's 
excellent translation of “The Capeivity, of Hane Stade of Hesse:" London, Hakluyt 
Society, mdcceberw. 

3 The Ostreiras or shell mounds of the Brazil, sometimes 200 feet high, are described 
by me in Anthropolagia No. i. Oct. 1873. 

t The Native Races of the Pacific States of South America, by Herbert Howe Bancroft, 
London, Longmans, 1875. 
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temperature" (i. 58). . The voluptuousnessand pol y of the 
North American Indians, under a tem ture of almost per 
petual winter, is far greater than that of t. most sensual 
nations” (Martin's Brit. Colonies iii. 24). Ican quote only a few 
of the most remarkable instances. Of the Koniagas of Kadiak 
Island and the Thinkleets we read (i. 81-82), "The most rept ا‎ 
nant of all their practices is that of male concubinage. iz 
mother will select her handsomest and most promiair 
dress and rear him as a girl, teaching him only domesti биз, 
keeping him at women's work, associating him with women and 
girls, in order to render his effeminacy complete. Arriving at 
i aa tad pc ope pasa gree acquinition. These male 
who regards su a companion as a great acquisition. These male 
quoted being Holmberg, Langadocl, Billing, Charis, Lisianaky 
459 Ë É ing, Choris, VRE 
d Marchand). The same is the case in Nika Sound and the 
Altan Islands, where "male concubinage obtains througho 
but not to the same extent as amongst the Koniagas." The ob. 
jects of “unnatural” affection have their beards carefully lucked 
out as soon as the face-hair begins to grow, and their chins are 
iced idi e gan аа being Sted Joye Gar 
aries found the same practice, the youths being called 
COo L quy and authores Eales, Covent, Pos ama, Боза, Море, Т 
quemada, Duflot and Fages). The G es unite incest with 
Е (1.515). “In New Mexico, accordin to Arlegui, Ribas, 
and other authors, male concubinage prevails to a great extent; 
these loathsome semblances of humanity, whom to call beastly 
were a slander проп beasts, dress themselves in the clothes and 
perform the functions of women, the use of weapons being de- 
nied them" (1.585). Pederasty was systematically practised by 
the peoples of Cueba, Careta, and other parts of Central America. 
The Caciques and some of the headmen kept TARDUS of youths 
who, as soon as destined for Es unclean ofhce. were dressed as 
ent bythe name ی ا ی‎ hated dd 
by the goodwives (i. B S9. Of the Nahua nations 
Father Pierre de Ga d (alias ) writes, "Un certain nombre 
de prêtres n'avaient | t de femmes, sed eorum loco pueros 
quibus abutebantur. N che rai si commun dans ce pays que, 
jeunes ou vieux, tous étalént infectés: ils y étaient si adannés 
que mêmes les enfants de six ans s "у livraient” (T ernaux-Campans, 
Voyages, Série i. Tom. x. p. 197). Among the Mayas of Yucatan 
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a ilies mp Ek ime de unnatural" lust 
pal бод: Мес Ал ча. Vin 
heron Mex. Ant. viii. 130). 1 In Vera Раза 
Eod, called by some Chin and by others Ca vial and Maran, 
taught it by committing the act with another god. Some fathers 
gave their sons a boy to use as a woman, an cane colar ae 
proached this pathic he was treated as an adulterer. In Yucatan 
images were found by Bernal Diaz proving the sodomitical pro- 
түрү of the people (Bancroft v. 8). De Pauw (Recherches 
nines sur les Américains, London, 1771) has much to 
aay atest e subject in Mexico generally: in the northern prov- 
inces men married youths who, dressed like women, were for- 
bidden to carry arms. According to Gomara there were at 
Tamalpais houses of male коо; and from Diaz and others 
we gather that the pecado nefando was the rule. Both in Mexico 
and in Peru it might have caused, if it did not justify, the cruelties 
Sue ME Pederasty was also general throughout 
Nicaragua, and ену еркын found it amongat de igene 
of Panama. 

We Et authentic details concerning Le Vice in Peru and its 
nocent lands, beginning with Cieza de Leon, who must be read 
the original or in the translated extracts of Purchas m 

oda. etc.), not in the cruelly castrated farm preferred | 
Council of the Hakluyt Odi Speaking of NGGI. 
Indians he tells us that "at Ol Port (Porto Viejo) and Puna, the 
so farre prevayled in their beastly Deuotions that there 
mc been bei io ni, E aan соса оаа саке 
of their Sacrifices and Solemne Feasts, the Lords d principall 
abused them to that detestable filthinesse;” e. performed 
ir peculiar w . Generally fa the hill-couatries the Devil, 
tandes the Show OF на: тшсй thie: eeaceies $e 
every temple or chief house of adoration k Xt one or two men or 
more which were attired like women, even fr fe im EN 
childhood, and wee like them, imitating then erything 
with these, under yretext of holiness and religion, their principal 
men on princi ys had commerce. Speaking of the arrival of 
the Giantstat oint Šanta Elena, Cieza says (chap. lii.), they were 
detested by the natives, осе ан they killed 














LAN Peruvian historians mention these giants; who were е probar tha large-limbed 
Cariby (Caralbes) of che Brazil; they will be noticed in page 211 
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them, and their men also in another way. All the natives declare 
that God Coes ee кшн Ped to the 





from Heaven with a noise, out of the mider of whieh there 
issued a shining Angel with a glittering sword, wherewith at one 
blow they were all killed and she bte consumed dem. There 
remained a few bones and skulls which Cod allowed to bide or 
consumed by the fire, as a memorial of this punishment. In the 
Hakluyt Society's bowdle isation we read the Tumbez Island- 
ers being “very vicious, many of them committin cone 
offence” (р. 24); also, “If by the advice of the y Indian 
commit the abominab ble crime, it is thought little of and they call 
him a woma In chapters lii. and lviii we find exceptions. 
The Indians of Huancs bamba, * ‘although so near the peoples of 
Puerto Vigjo and Guayaquil, do not commit the abominable sin 
and the Serranos, or island mountaineers, as sorcerers süd mari: 
aya ae to the ci people, rere tut so sid wid 


of a compa tively- moderrm ! + 1 












pion ete Tee Was Ita halt of the in- 
habitants but only of enor tised it orivately," 
ie roler ordered duit ihe criminal ED nt alive 





i е en 
in secret. In some parts they had them in their temples, because 
the Devil pe persuaded them that the Gods took great delight in 
such people, and thus the Devil acted as a traitor to remove the 


' This sounds much like a pious fraud of the mission a Europeo-American versio 
of the Sodom legend. ша. "om 
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veil of shame that the Gentiles felt for this crime and to accustom 

be tee tees ok ie Cos Na asiha Tad 
the times uis e concu 

become the rule throug hout Peru. At Cuzco, we are told by 

шо бе Сод ттар, “The last which was taken, and which 










fought most coura: DOE was a man in the habite of a woman, 
which confessed that from a childe he had gotten his liuin 
by that filthinesse for which I caused him to be burned." М.Е. 
Lopez! draws a frigh icture of pathologic love in Peru, 


Under the reigns eid d owed that of Inti-Kapak (Ceapacc) 
Am, the canis ens E By $ invaders of a t race 
coming from the sea: they practised pederasty after a f iion e0 
shameless that the con uered tribes were some сә бура элг), 
Under the pre-Y Amauta, or paesi dynasty, Peru 
lapsed into savagery and the kings of Cuzco preserved only the 
name. “Toutes ces hontes et toutes ces misères provenaient de 
deux vices infámes, la bestialité et la sodomie. Les femmes sur- 
tout étaient offensées de voir la nature frustrée de tous ses droits. 
Elles leuraient ensemble en leurs réunions sur le misérable état 
dans lequel elles étaient tombées, sur le mépris avec lequel elles 
étaient traitées, * * * * Le monde était renversé, les hommes 
s'aimaient et étaient jaloux les uns des autres. * * * Elles 
cherchaient, mais en vain, les moyens de remédier au mal; elles 
employaient des herbes et des recettes diaboliques qui leur 
ramenaient bien quelques individus, mais ne pouvaient arrêter les 
progrès incessants du vice. Cet état de choses constitua un 
véritable moyen age, ui dura jusqu'à l'établissement du gou- 
vernement des Incas" (p. 377). — 

When Sinchi Roko itle О Манеа ай Бе жан 
| lazo) became Ynca, he found morals at the lowest ebb. 

"Ni la prudence de l'Inca, ni les lois sévères qu'il avait promul- 
ques n'avaient pu extirper entiérement le péché contre nature. 

reprit avec une nouvelle violence, et les femmes en furent si 

jelouses qu'un grand nombre d'elles tuèrent leurs maris. Les 
devins et les sorciers passaient leurs journées à fabriquer, avec 
certaines herbes, des compositions magiques qui rendaient fous 
ceux qui en mangaient, et | Еа зиев сп. мако prendre, soit 
dans les aliments, soit dans la chicha, à ceux dont "elles étaient 
jalouses" (р. 201). 

¥ ave ей that the Tupi races of the Brazil were in- 














Les Races Aryennes da Pérou, Paris, Franck, 1871. 
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famous for cannibalism and sodomy; nor could the latter be only 
blood followed in the path of the savages. Sr. Antonio Augusto 
da Costa Aguiar’ is outspoken upon e poe “A crime which 
te ee an whic saline eager 
abject depravity, passes with impunity amongst us by the partici- 
pating in it of almost all or of many (de uasi todos, ou de muitos). 
Ah! if the wrath of Heaven were to fall y way of punishing such 
crimes (delictos), more than one city of this Empir more than a 
dozen, would pass into the category of the Sodoms and Gomor- 
rahs" (p. 30). Till late years pederasty in the Brazil was looked 
upon as a peccadillo; the European immigrants following the 
practice of the wild men who were naked but not, as Columbus 
said, "clothed in innocence." One of Her Majesty's Consuls used 
to tell a tale of the hilarity provoked in a "fashionable" assembly 

у the open declaration of a young gentleman that his mulatto- 
“patient” had suddenly turned upon him, insisting upon becom- 
ing agent. Now, however, under the influences of improved edu- 
cation and respect for the public opinion of Europe, pathologic 
love amongst the Luso-Brazilians has been reduced to the 
imits. 

Outside the Sotadic Zone, I have said, Le Vice is sporadic, not 
"ndemic: yet the physical and moral effect of great cities where 
puberty, they say, is induced earlier than in country sites, has 

Pen the same in most lands, causing modesty to decay and 
pederasty to flourish. The Badawi Arab is wholly pure of Le 

ice; yet San’a the capital of Al-Yaman and other centres of 

pulation have long ж and still are thoroughly infected. 
History tells us of Zi Shanatir, tyrant of “Arabia Felix.” in 
A.D. 478, who used to entice young men into his and 
cause them after use to be cast out of the windows: this unkindly 
ruler was at last poniarded by the youth Zerash, known from his 
long ringlets as “Zi Nowds.” The negro race is mostly ùn- 
tainted by sodomy and tribadism. Yet Joan dos Sanctos? found 
in of West Affica certain “Chibudi, which are men 
attyred like women and behaue themselves womanly, ashamed 
to be called men; are also married to men, and esteem that vn- 
naturale damnation an honor.” Madagascar also delighted in 

















LO Erani e cs Brezileimos, Santos, 1862. 
3 Aethiopia Orientalis, Purchas i 1558, 
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inging boys dressed as girls. In the Empire of 
of prostitutes kept for the се НЯ 





Master Christopher Burrough! describes on the western side of 
the Volga “a very fine stone castle, called by the name Oueak, 
and adioyning to the same a Towne called by the Russes, Sodom, 
* * * which was swallowed into the earth by the iustice of God, 
for the wickednesse of the people.” Again: although as a rule 
Christianity has steadily opposed pathologic love both in writing 
and preaching, there have been remarkable exceptions. Perhaps 
the most curious idea was that of certain medical writers in t 

middle ages: "Usus et amplexus pueri, bene temperatus, salutaris 
medicina" (Tardieu). Bayie notices (under "Vayer") the in 
famous book of Giovanni della Casa, Archbishop of Benevento, 
“Ре laudibus Sodomie,"* vulearly known as "Capitolo del 
Forno." Thesame writer refers (under "Sixte iv.") to the epar 
that the Dominican Order, which systematically decried Le Vice, 
had presented a request to the Cardinal di Santa Lucia that 
sodomy might be lawful during three months per annum, June to 
August; and that the Cardinal had underwritten the petition 
“Be it done as they demand.” Hence the Feda Venus of Battista 
Mantovano, Bayle rejects the history for a curious reason, 
venery being colder in summer than in winter, and quotes the 


roverb "Aux mois qui n'ont pas d' R, peu embrasser et bien 
boire." But in the case af a celibate ре ОО eich scandals are 
inevitable: witness the famous Jesuit epitaph Ci-git un Jésuite, etc. 
In our modern capitals, London, Berlin and Paris for instance, 
the Vice seems subject to periodical outbreaks, For many years, 
also, England sent her pederasts to Italy,and especially to Naples, 
vidious to detail the scandals hih oc Jute years have startled 
the public о токо and нк rin the curious Er 
consult the police reports lin, despite her : r favour of 
Phariseeism. Purita nismand Chauvinism in reli masista and 
morals, is not a whit better than her neighbours. Dr. Gaspar,’ a 
























1 Purchas iii. 243, 

1 For а literal translation. see Ire Série de li Curiosité Littéraire et Bihliographique, 
Pariy, Liseux, 1880. | 

* Hin best-known works are (1) Praktisches Handbuch der Gerechtlichen Meded 
Berlin, 1860; and (2). Klinische Novellen zur Gerechrlichen Medecin, Berlin, 1963. 
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well-known authority on the subject, adduces many interesting 
cases, especially an old Count Cajus and his six accomplices. 

angst his many correspondents one suggested to him that not 
only Plato and Julius Cesar but also Winckolmatin and Patent?) 
belonged to the Society; and he had found it flourishing in 
Palermo, the Louvre, the ig cues erase and St. Petersburg, 
to name only a few places. Frederick the Great is said to have 
addressed these wor a ы ШЕ чн азаны үш. 
mon expérience personelle, que ce plaisir est peu agréable à 
cultiver." This suggests the popular anecdote of Voltaire and 


the Englishman “козга upon an "experience" and found it 
far from satisfactory. fev duysafüerorarde the вени 
the Sage of Ferney that he had tried it again and pro voked the 
exclamation, “Once a philosopher: twice a sodomite!” The last 
revival of the kind in Germany is a society at Frankfort and its 
neighbourhood, self-styled Les Cravates Noires, in opposition, | 
suppose, to Les Cravates Blanches of A. Belot. 

is is by no means more depraved than Berlin and London; 
but, whilst the latter hushes up the scandal, Frenchmen do not: 
hence we see a more copious account of it submitted to the public. 
For France of the xviith century consult the "Histoire de la 
Prostitution chez tous les Peuples du Monde," and "La France 
devenue Italienne," a treatise which generally follows"L'Histoire 
Amoureuse des Gaules” by Bussy, Comte de Rabutin? The 
headquarters of male оноп were then in the Champ 
Flory, i.e, Champ de Flore, the privileged rendezvous of low 
courtesans. In the xviiith century, “quand le Francais a téte 
folle," as Voltaire sings, invented the term “Péché philoso- 
phic ue," there wasa temporary recrudes ence; and, iter the 
death of Pidauzet de Mairobert (March, 1779), his pog 
de la Secte Anandryne" was published in L'Espion Anglais. 
those days the Allée des Veuves in the Champs Elysees had a 
"fief reservé des Ebugors' *— "veuve" in the language of Sodom 
being the maitresse en titre, the favourite youth. 











4 









i The same author printed another imitation of Petronius Arbiter, the "Larissa" 
story of Théophile Viand. His cousin, the Sévigné, highly approved of it. Sse Bayle’s 
objections to Rabutin's delicacy and excuses for Petronius' grossness in his “Eclairciese- 
ment sur les obscénités" (Appendice au Dictionnaire Antique)- 

VThe Boulgrin of Rabelais, which Urquhart renders Ingle for Boulgre, an “indorser,” 
derived from the Bulgarus or Bulgarian, who gave to Italy the term by jar. 
Bougre and Bougrene date (Littré) from the siiith century. 1 cannot, however, but think 
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des pédérastes, quoique moins en vogue que u temps de Henri 
IIL. (the French Heliogabalus). sous le règne desquel les hommes 
se provoquatent mutuellement* sous les portiques du Louvre, fait 
des progrés considérables. On sait que cette ville (Paris) est un 
Се М ое de police; en conséquence, il y a des lieux publics 
autorisés à cet effet. Les jeunes gens qui se destinent à la profes- 
sion, sont soigneusement enclassés; car les systémes réglemen- 
taires s'étendent jusques]à. On les examine; ceux qui peuvent 
etre agents et patients, qui sont beaux, vermeils, bien faits, 
poteies, sont réservés pour les grands seigneurs, ou se font payer 
trés-cher par les évéques et les financiers. Ceux qui sont privés 
de leurs testicules, ou en termes de l'art (car notre e est plus 
chaste qui nos mceurs), qui n'ont pas le poids du tísserand, mais 
qui donnent et recoivent, forment la seconde classe: ils sont en- 
core chers, parceque les femmes en usent tandis qu'ils servent 
aux hommes. Ceux qui nesont plus susceptibles d'érection tant 
Hs sont usés, quoiqu'ils aient tous ces Organes nécessaires au 
piisir, s'inscrivent comme patiens purs, et composent la troisième 
classe: mais celle qui préside a ces plaisirs, vérifie leur impuissance. 
Pour cet effet, on les place tout nus sur un matelas ouvert par la 
moitié inférieure; deux filles les caressent de leur mieux, pendant 
quae troisiemefrappedoucementavecdesorties naissanteslesibge 
des désirs vénériens. Aprés un quart d'heure de cet essai, on leur 
introduit dans l'anus un poivre long rouge qui cause une irrita- 
tion considérable; on pose sur les échauboulures produites par les 
orties, de la moutarde fine de Caudebec, et l'on passe le gland au 
camphre. Ceux qui résistent à ces épreuves et ne donnent aucun 
signe d'érection, servent patiens à un tiers de paie seule- 
ment,’ 
== наа = = ee 
that the trivial term gained strength in the avith, when the manners of the Bugres or 
indigenous Brazilians were studied by Huguenot refugees in La France Antartique and 
several of these savages found their way to Europe. A grand Fête in Roven on the en- 
trance of Henri IL and Dame Katherine de Medicis (June 16, 1564) showed, as part 
of the pageant, three hundred men (including fifty "Bugres" or Tupis) with parroquets 
and other birds and beasts of the newly explored regions. The procession is given in the 
i Emu ere Eom ri e emer 
tli Chevalier P. Fierens of Bordena, bere DA "ТООП ОО ОИ 
3 Called Chevallers de Paille because the sign was a straw in the mouth, à [a Palmerston. 
1 Ihave noticed that the eunuch in Sind was as meanly paid and have given the reason, 








beau! 
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The Restoration and the Empire made the police more vigilant 
in matters of politics than of morals. The favourite club, which 
Bats Sat de passe, was in the Rue Doyenne, old quarter St: 
Thomas de Louvre; and the house wasa hôtel of the xvith 

century. Two street-doors, on the right for the male g 
and the left for the female, openedat 4 pa 
insummer. A decoy: lad, charmingly dressed ne 
with big haunches and small waist, а аа 
continued till 1826 when the police put down the house. 

Under Louis Philip pe, the conquest of Algiers had evil results, 
according to the Marquis de Boissy. He complained without 
ambages of meeurs Arabes in French regiments, MES that 
the result of the African wars was an éffrayable dé rdement 
pédérastique, even as the vérole resulted from the Italian cam- 
paigns of that age of passion, the xvith century. From the mili- 
tary the fléau spread to civilian society and the Vice took such 
expansion and intensit кыл шу кючдю ане Desc 
mocratised in cities and large towns; at least so we gather from 
the Dossier des : Agissements des Pédérastes. A ther- 


general ga 
ing of ` "La Sainte: Ong = Marais wher р ает ee 











іп in the old Petite Rue des 


part which most attracted them and were re daly fol followed by it. 
At the Allée des Veuves the crowd was dangerous from 7 to 8 
p.m.: no policeman or ronde de nuit dared venture in it; cords 
Vere stretched Tn OEE aE vë away 
strangers amongst whom, they say, was once Victor Hugo, This 
nuisance was at length suppressed by the municipal administra- 
tion. 
.. The Empire did not improve morals. Balls of sodomites were 
held at No. 8 Place de la Madeleine where, on Jan. 3, 64. some 
one hundred and fifty men met, all so well dressed 8 wome 
that even the landlord did not recognise them. There was also a 
chib for sotadic debauchery called the Cent Gardes and the 
agons de l'Impératrice.! They copied the imperial toilette and 
kei it in the gene wardrobe: hence "faire l'Impératrice" 


















! Centuria Librorum Abscanditorum (by Pisanus Frasi) Ato, p. ke- amt $93, London. 
Privately printed, mdcccilzxix. 
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meant to be used carnally. The site, a splendid hotel in the Allée 
registered all the names; but, as these belonged to not a few 
senators and dignitaries, the Emperor wisely quashed proceed- 
ings. The club was broken up on July 16, '64. During the same 
year La Petite Revue, edited by M. Loredan Larchy, son of the 
General, printed an article, “Les échappés de Sodome": it dis- 
cusses the letter of M. Castagnary to the Progrés de Lyons and 
declares that the Vice had been adopted by plusieurs corps de 
troupes. For its latest developments as regards the chantage af 
the tantes (pathics), the reader will consult the last issues of Dr. 
Tardieu’s well-known Etudes. He declares that the servant- 
class is most infected; and that the Vice is commonest between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. | 

The pederasty of The Nights may briefiy be distributed into 
three categories. The first is the funny form, as the unseemly 
practical joke of masterful Queen Buddr (vol. iii. 300-306) and 
the not less hardi jest of the slave-princess Zumurrud (vol. iv. 
226). The second is in the grimmest and most earnest phase of 
three youths (val. v. 64-69); whilst in the third form it is wisel 
and learnedly aranan i to be severely blamed, by the Shaykhah 
or Reverend Woman (vol. v. 154). 








LA friend learned in these matters supplies me with the following list of famous peder- 
asta. Those whe marvel at the wide diffusion of such erotic perversion, and its being 
affected by so many celebrities, will beur in mind that the greatest men have been some 
of the worst: Alexander of Macedon, Julius Casur and Napoleon Buonaparte held trhem- 
selves high above the moral law which obliges common-place humanity. АЙ three ane 
charged with the Vice. Of Kings we have Henri iii, Louis xiii, and xviil., Frederick 5. 
of Prussia, Perer the. Great, William ii. of Holland and Charles ii. and iii of Parma. 
We find also Shakespesre (i, xv., Edit. Francois Hugo) and Molière, Theodoros Beza, 
Lully (the Composer), D'Assoucy, Coune Zinteendorff, the Grand Condé, Marquis de 
Villette, Pierre Louis Farnese, Duc de l3 Vallière, De Soleinne, Count D'Avaray, Szint 
Mégrin, D'Epernon, Admiral de la Suse, La Rocho-Pouchin Rochfort S. Louis, Henne 
(the Spiritualist), Comte Horace de Vie] Castel, Lerminin, Fievée, Théodore Leclere, 
Archi-Chancellier Camlacezés, Marquis de Custine, Sainte-Beuve and Count D'Orsay. 
For others refer to rhe three volumes of Pisanus Fraxi; Index Librorum Prohibitorum 
(London, 1877), Centuria Librorum Abscónditerum (before alluded ro) and Catena 
Librorum Tacendarum, Landon ‘1885. The indices will supply the nares, 
whose works clearly contraried their character, Abd al-Arahlyah wrote pions poems 
lumself being an atheist; Abi Hukayma's verses proved his impotence, yet he was more 
salacious than a he-goat; Mohammed ihn Hiizim praised contentment, yet he was greedier 
than a dog; and Abi Nowds hymned the joys of sodamy, yet he was more passionate 
for women than a baboon,” 
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To conclude this part of my subject, the éclaircissement des 
obscénités. Many readers will regret the absence from The 
nb af that modesty which distin “Amadis de Gaul," 

уени ый, when leaving a man anda mai ae says, “And 

shall be here relisted: for these and | things which 

атаи neither togood conscience nor nature, man ought 
$3 reason lightly to pass over, holding them in slight esteem aa 
they deserve." Norh ve we less respect for Palmerin of England 
who after a risqué scene declares, “Herein is no offence offered 
to the wise by wanton speeches, or encouragement to the loose 
by lascivious matter.” But these are not oriental ideas, and we 
must e'en take the Eastern as we find him. He still holds "Natur- 
alia non sunt turpia," together with "Mundis omnia munda"; 
and, as Bacon assures us the mixture of a lie doth add to f leasure, 
so the Arab enjoys the st tling and lively contrast of ex 
virtue and horrible vice laced i in juxtaposition. 

Those who have through these ten volumes will agree 
with me that the proportion of offensive matter bears a very 
small ratio to the mass of the work. In an age saturated with 
cant and hypocrisy, here and there a venal pen will mourn over 
the “Pornography” of The Nights, dwell pol the “Ethics of 
Dirt" and the "Garbage of the Brothel"; and will lament the 

“wanton dissemination (!) of ancient and filthy fiction." This self- 
constituted Censor morum reads Aristophanes and Plato, Horace 
and Virgil, perhaps even Martial and Petronius, because “veiled 
in the decent obscurity of a learned language"; he allows men 
Latiné loqui; but he is scandalised at stumbling- blocks much 
less important in plain English. To be consistent he must begin 
by bowdlerising not only the classics, with which boys’ and 
youths’ minds and memories are soaked and saturated at schools 
and colleges, but also Boccaccio and Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Rabelais; Burton, Sterne, Swift, and a long list of works which 
are yearly reprinted and republished without a word of protest. 
Lastly, why does not this inconsistent puritan purge See са 
Testament of its allusions to human ordure and the 
to carnal copulation and impudent whoredom, to tae 
fornication, to onanism, sodomy and bestiality? Bata eo 
not do, the whited sepulchre! To the interested critic of the 
Edinburgh Review (No. 335 of July, 1886), I return my warmest 
thanks for his direct and deliberate falsehoods:—lies are one, 
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legged and short-lived, and venom evaporates.' It appears to me 
that when I show to such men, so “respectable” and so impure, 
з landscape of magnificent prospects whose vistas are adorned 
with every charm of nature and art, they point their unclean 
noses at a little heap of muck here and there pingin a field-corner. 


LA virulently and unjustly abusive critique never yet injured its object: in fact it is 
generally the greatest favour an author's unfriends can bestow upon him. But to notice 
ima popular Review. hooks which have been printed and not published is hardly in accord- 
ance with the established courtesies of literature. At the end of my work I propos to 
write a paper “The Reviewer Reviewed” which will, amongst other things, explain the 
motif of the writer of the critique and the editor of the Edinburgh. 
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$ V. 


NIGHTS. 


A—The Saja. 


ÅCCORDING to promise in my Foreword (p. xii.), I here proceed 
to affer a few obeervstiosis concerning on ear or rhymed prose 
and the Shi'r, or measured sentence, that is, the verse of The 
Nights. The former has in composition, metrical or unmetrical, 
three distinct forms. Saj'a mutawázi (parallel), the most common, 
is when the ending words of sentences agree in measure, asso- 
nance and final letter, in fact our full rhyme; next is Saj'a mutarraf 
(the affluent), when the periods, hemistichs or couplets end in 
words whose terminal letters correspond, although differing in 
measure and number; and thirdly, Saj’a muwazanah (equilibrium) 
is applied to the balance which affects words corresponding in 
measure but differing in final letters! 

AlSaj'a, the fine style or style fleuri, also termed Al-Badf'a, or 
euphuism, is the basis of all Arabic euphony. The whole of the 
Koran is written in it; and the same is the case with the Makámát 
of Al-Hariri and the prime masterpieces of rhetorical composi- 
tion: without it no translation of the Holy Book can be satisfac- 
tory or final, and where it is not the Assembles become the prose 
of prose. Thus universally used the assonance has necessarily 
been abused, and its excess has given rise to the saying “Al-Saj'a 
faj'a"— prose rhyme'sa pest. English translators have, unwisely 
I think, agreed in rejecting it, while Germans have not. Mr. 
Preston assures us that “rhyming prose is extremely ungraceful in 
English and introduces an air i llippancy": this was certainl: 
not the case with Friedrich Ruckert’s version of the great original, 
and I see no reason why it should be so or become so in our 
tongue. Torrens (Pref. p. vii.) declares that “the effect of the 





1 Fer detailed examples amd specimens sce p. 10 of Gladwin's "Dissertations on 
Rhetoric," ete., Calcutta, 1801. | 
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штп Ае жер се олш Ше ано TEA ше Пле шр! 
pleasant in our language:" he therefore systematically neglects it 
and geet his ker the semblance of being "scamped" with the 
| cence born UP the eeseesive facilities for rhyme siie 
by i ling ge; ` and of Eastern delight in antithesis of all kinds 
eo of sound or of thought; and, aiming сарану at grace 
e, he omits it wholly, even in the proverbs 
"T weight of atari wasagainst me but my lan compelled 
disregar Тһе а ma was simply eith to use the 
Sajac or to Í Plow Mr. Payne галаса and “arrange the disjecta 
membra of the original in their natural order"; that is, to remodel 
the text. e carps i y of the Arabic, I 
was compelled to adopt the former, and hold it to be the 
better alternative. Moreover I question Mer. Payne's dictum 
(ix. 383) that "the Seja-form is utterly foreign to the genius of 
English prose and that its preservation would be fatal to all 
ur and harmony of style." The English translator of ee 
sf England, Anthony Munday, attempted it in places with 
success as 1 have before noted (vol. viii. 60); and my late (end 
Edward Eastwick made artistic use of it in his Gulistan, Had I 
rejected the “Cadence of the coaing-dove” because un-English, I 
should have adopted the balanced periods of the Anglican mar- 
riage service’ or the essentially English system of alliteration, 
requiring some such artful aid to distinguish the vulgar 
recitative style the elevated and classical tiradés in The Nis йа. 
My attempt has found with reviewers more favour than . 
pected; and a kindly critic writes of it, "These melodious Баш 
ments, these little eddies of song set like gems in the prose, havea 
charming effect on the ear y come as dulcet surprises and 
mostly recur in highly-wrought situations, or they are used to 
convey a vivid sense of something exquisite in nature or art, 
Their introduction seems due to whim or caprice, but really it 
arises from a profound stud af the situation, as if the Tale-teller 
felt t suddenly compelled to into the EIE strain." 

















1 For instunce: I, M. | take thec N. | to my wediled wife, | to have and атои 
day forward, | for better for worse, | for or richer for poorer, | in sickness and in health, | 
to love and to cherish, | till death do os part, etc, Here it "бимен SEE 
which is, of course, a defect in prose style. In that delightful old French the Saj'a fre- 
quently appeared when attention was solicited far the titles of books: rý. Le Romut 
de la Rose, ou toot lart damours est enclose- 
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B.—The. Verse. 


The Shir or metrical part of The Nights is considerable, 
amounting to not less than ten thousand lines, and these 1 A 
not but render in rhyme or rather in monorhyme. This porti 
has been a bugbear to translators. De Sacy noticed the diffculty 
of the task (p. 283). Lane held the poetry untranslatable because 
abounding in the Bgure Tajnis, our paronomasia or paragram, of 
which there are seven distinct varieties,’ not to speak of other 
rhetorical flourishes. He therefore omitted the greater part of the 
verse as tedious and, through the loss of measure and rhyme, 

“generally intolerable to the reader.” He proved his position by 
the bald Econ ше 5: e E EREN E їп truly 
prosaic prose and suc in ing es and present- 
ment of the work. For the Shir. like the Saj'a, is not introduced 
arbitrarily; and its unequal distribution throughout The Nights 
may be accounted for by rule of art. Some tales, like Omar bin 
al-Nu'man and Tawaddud, contain very little because the theme 
is historical or realistic; whilst in stories of love and courtship, 
as that of Rose-in-hood, the proportion may rise to one-fifth of 

the whole. And this is true to nature. Love, as Addison said, 
m even the mechanic (the British mechanic!) poetical, and 
Joe Hume of material memory once fought a duel about a fair 


object of dispute. 

Before discussing the verse of The Nights it may be advisable 
to enlarge a little upon the prosody of the Arabs. We know 
nothing of the origin of their poetry, which is lost in the depths of 
antiquity, and the oldest bards of whom we have any remains 
belong to the famous epoch of the war Al-Basiis, which would 

place them about A.D. soo. Moreover, when the Muse of 
Arabia first shows she is not only fully TU and mature, 
she has lost all her first youth, her beauté du ble, and she is 
assuming the characteristics of an age "middle age." No 
one can study the earliest poetry wit E perceiving that it 
results from the cultivation of centuries and that it has already 
assumed that artifi typeand conventional process of treatment 
which presages inevitable decay. Its noblest period is included 
in the century preceding the Apostolate of Mohammed, and the 

















1 See Gladwin loc. cit. p. 3: it also is — alliteration (Ibn Khall. i., 316). 
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oldest of that epoch is the prince of Arab songsters, Imr al-Kays, 
“The Wandering King." The Christian Fathers characteristi- 
cally termed poetry Vinum Demonorum. The stricter Moslems 
called their bards “enemies of Allah”; and when the Prophet, 
who hated verse and could not even quote it correctly, was asked 
who was the best poet of the Peninsula he answered that the 
"Man of Al-Kays,” ic. the worshipper of the Priapus-idol, 
would usher them all into Hell. Here he only echoed the general 
verdict of his countrymen who loved poetry and, as a rule, de- 
spised poets. The earliest complete pieces of any volume and 
substance saved from the of old Arabic literature and 
amiliar in our day are the seven Kasidahs (purpose-odes or 
(en Ce Ege) which are popularly known as the Gilded or 
the Suspended Poems; and in all of these we find, with an elabora- 
tion of material and formal art which can go no further, a sub- 
2 imagery and stock ideas — suggest a long 


Scholars are sarea upon the fact that: many of the earliest and 
best Arab poets were, as Mohammed boasted himself, unalpha- 
betic! or rather could neither read nor write. They addressed 
the ear and the mind, not the eye. They “spoke verse,” learning 
it by rote and dictating it to the Rawi, and this reciter again 
transmitted it to the musician whose pipe or zither accompanied 
the minstrel’s song. In fact the general practice of writing began 
only at the end of the first century after The Flight. 

The rude and itive measure of Arab song, upon which the 
most Б evs of metres subsequently arose, was cc called 
Al-Rajaz, literally “the trembling,” because it reminded the 
highly imaginative hearer of a pregnant shecamel's weak and 
tottering steps. This was the carol of the camel-driver, the 
lover's lay and the warrior's chaunt of the heroic ages; and its 
simple, unconstrained flow adapted it well for extempore effu- 
sions. Its merits and demerits have been extensively discussed 























1 He called himself ' ( "Nabivun amri? —literate prophet; buc only his most ignorant 
followers believe that he was unable w read and write His lest words, aceepted by all 
traditionista, were “‘Aatini dawita wa kalam” (bring me mk-case and pen); upon which 
the Shi'ah or Persian sectaries base, nat without probability, š theory аке МЕНи 
intended to write down the name of All as his Caliph of successor when Omar, suspecting 
the intention, exciaimed, “The Prophet is delirious; have we not the Koran?" thus im- 
piously preventing the precaution, However that may be, the legend proves that Moham- 
med could read and write E SR KES ‘under inspiration.” The vulgar idea would 
arê from a pioni intent to add miracle to the miraculous style of the Koran. 


Shak IF Wai dot‏ و ا ا 
orginally divided into hemistichs, make an essential difference‏ 
E en the Shá'ir who speaks poetry and the Rájiz who speaks‏ 
Rajaz. It consisted, to describe it technically, of iambic dipodia‏ 
o~), the first three syllables being optionally long or short.‏ - 9( 
It can generally be read like our iambs and, being familiar, is‏ 
ear. “The dipodia are repeated either‏ زج pleasant to the a‏ 
twice or thrice; in the former case Rajaz is held by some author‏ 
ties, as ALAkhfash (Said ibn Masadah), to be mere prose.‏ 
Although Labid and Antar composed in iambics, the first‏ 
Kasidah or regular poem in Rajaz was by Al-Aghlab al-Ajibi‏ 
temp. Mohammed: dailra teoa oF iba Malik is in‏ 
Rajaz Muzdawij, the hemistichs rhyming and the assonance bein‏ 

confined to the couplet. Аан ано affects Rape in the: 
аса Wetah беш уам f GB i to Nature: in 
peech the movement of language is iambic: we say 

"Tull, I will" not "I will." 

For many generations the Sons of the Desert were satisied 
with Nature's teaching; the hne perceptions and the nicely 
Ga a tee teed rere сы from art. But in tine came 














lil, i of 
the Faráhid sept), al- Аз fof the Azd in) Y dud idi 
Xue tribe), popularly known as Al-Khalil ibn Ahmad al-Basri, 
of Bassorah, where he died at. 63, scanning verses they say, in 
opie 170 t 986-87). Ibn Khallikin relates (i: 493) on the 
ority of Hamzah al-Isfahini how this “father of Arabic 
RE and discoverer of the rules of prosody" invented the 
science as he walked past a cop smith's shop on hearing the 
din hammer upon a metal basin: ° ‘two objects devoid of 
y could serve as a proof and an illustration of 
anything else than their own form and shape and incapable of 
esp tO any other knowledge than that of their own nature,’ 4 











1] cannot bu: vehemently suspect that this legend was taken from much older tral 
Чопа. We have Jubal the semi-mythical who, “by the different falla of his hammer on 
the anvil, discovered by the ear the first rude music thar pleased the antediluvian fatharz.” 
Then came Pythagoras, of whom Macrobius (lib. i.) relates how this Greco-Ezyptian 
philosopher, passing by a smithy, observed that the sounds: were grave or acute according 
to the weights of the hammers; and he ascertained by experiment that such waa the 
case when different weighta were hung by atrings of tho same size. The next discovery 
was that twn strings of the same substance anil tengion, the ane being doable the length 
of the other, gave. the diapaann-interval, or an eighth; and the came was effected from 
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| to others he was passing through the Fullers' Bazar at 
hen his ear was struck by the Dakdak (a) and 
the Dakak-dakak ) دقق‎ gis) of the workmen. In these two 

| sall évilables aie cna of consonant and vowel, 
the latter long or short as Bà and Bá; or of a vowelled consonant 
followed by a consonant as Bal, Bau (x). 

The grammarian, true to the traditions of his craft which looks 
for ali poetry о есеи, adopted for metrical details the lan- 
guage of the Dese Ie waa о сбн Arabs is looked 
d A ot one kae he named “Bayt,” ni nighting ce, tent or house; 
and ier rai Müsrá'ah, the one £ of a folding dock. To 
this " " simile all the of the verse were more or less 
"n ac ењ Our : eet, were called “Arkin,” the stakes 

stays of the tent; the syllables were "Usül" or roots divided 
into thiec kinds kinds: the first or “Sabab” (the tent-rope) is composed 
of two letters, ‘a vowelled and a quiescent consonant as* ‘Lan. 
The "Watad" cd, a [oc in which the two frt consonant the 
Majmü', or united, a foot in which the two first consonants аге 
moved by vowels and the last is jazmated or made q t by 
apocope as “Такай”; the Marak, or disunited, when the 
two moved consor комету one jazmated, as "Kabla." 
And lastly the "Fásilah" or intervening space, applied to the 
main pole of the tent, consists of four letters. 

The metres were called Buhtr or "seas ` (plur. QE Baba), also 
meaning the space within the tent-walls, the equivoque al ae 
to pearls and other treasures of the deep. Al-Khalil, the 
tematiser, found in general use only five Diirah (circles rici 
or ox groups of metre); and he cha 32 TES harmonious and 

ке measures, all built upon the азаа. Ёл as Al-Tawil 
the long)? Al-Kamil (the complete), AL W (the copious), 



































two strings of similar length and size, the ane having four times the tension of the other. 
Belonging to the same cycle of invention-anecdotes are Galileo's discovery of thè pendu- 
lum by the lustre of the Pisan Duomo; and the kertle-tlid, che falling apple and the copper 
hook which inapired Watt, Newton and Galvani. 

iTo what an absard point this has been carried we may learn from Ibn Khallikán 
(. 114). A poet addressing a single individual does not say "My and!" ar “My fenda" 
but "Mv two frienda!" (in the dual) jvcause a Badawi required a pair of companions, one 
to tend the sheep and the other to pasture the camels, 

* For further detaile concerning the Sabah, Watud and Fasilah, see at the end of this 
Essay the learned remarks af Dr. Steingass. 

ter, the Mu'allakuts of “Amriolkais,” Tarafah and Zuhayr compared Ьу Мт. Lyall 
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Al-Basit (the extended) and Al-Khafif (the light)! These em- 
brace all the Mu'allakát and the Hamásah, the great Anthology 
of Abü Tammám; but the crave for variety and the extension of 
foreign intercourse had multiplied wants and Al-Khalil deduced, 
from the original five Datrah, fifteen, to which Al-Akhfash (ob. 
A.D. 830) added sixteenth, Al-Khabab, The Persians extended 
the number to nineteen: the first four were peculiarly Arab; the 
fourteenth, the fifteenth and seventeenth peculiarly Persian and 
all the rest were Arab and Persian. 

the valu of yes depends upon the quanti" or potion of 

e value o зу es u tity” or position 

their cons achent as in Engl the Neo- 
il was doubtless familiar with the classic 
prosody of Europe, but he rejected it as unsuited to the genius 
Аас ва Б асое Ваго Сенсе he adopted a process 
devised by himself. Instead of scansion by pyrrhics and spondees, 
jambs and trochees, anapests and similar sim Sp CRGA he in- 
vented a system of weights ("wuzün"). these there are 
nine? memorial words used as quantitive signs, all built upon 
the root "fa'l" which has rendered such notable service to Arabic 
and Hebrew‘ grammar and varying from the simple "fa'ál" 
in Persian ` fa ûl" (®-}, to ae cena “Миа "ип" 
(we = =), 2 est + iamb. Th the prosodist would scan the 
















d | 


Shahnámeh o Firdausi as 
Fa'ülun, fa'ülun, fa'ülun, fa'ül. 
ы = = W = = АЁ = = ы = 


These weights also show another peculiarity of Arabic verse. 
In English we have few if any spondees: the Arabic contains 
about three longs to one short; hence its gravity, stateliness and 


реа НЕМ) with the metre of Abt Vogler, cfa 
Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told. 

12у. the Poem of Hareth which often echoes the hexameter. 

1 Gladwin, p. 80. 

‘Gladwin (p. 77) gives only eight, omitting Ff'ül which he oe his author probably 
рын Ша ана or apocopéd form of Fá'ülün, 2s Máfs'il of Máfa'ilün. 

the infinite. complications of Arabic osady. rhe Khafif (soft breathing) and Sahih 

Oat breathing); the Sadr and Ariz (first and last feet), the Ibtidá and Zarb (last font 
of every line); the Hashw (cushion-stuffing) or body-part of verse; the “Amid al-Kasi- 
dah or Al-Musammat (the strong) and other dezails | must refer readers to sach specialista 
аз Freytag and Sam. Clarke (Prosodia Arabica), ond to Dr. Stemgass's notes infra. 

‘The Hebrew grammanans of the Middle Ages wisely copied their Arab cousins by 
turning Fa'la into Psel and so forth. 
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dignity. But these longs again are peculiar, and sometimes strike 
the European ear as shorts, thus adding a difficulty for those who 
would represent Oriental metres b» western feet, ictus and 
accent. German Arabists can register an occasional 
such attempts: Englishmen none. Ney late beni Prona 
Palmer of Cambridge tried the tour de force of dancing on one leg 
instead of two and notably failed: Mr. Lyall also strove to imitate 
Arabic metre and produced only prose bewitched. ! Mr. Payne 
appears to me to have wasted trouble in "observing the exterior 
form of the stanza, the movement of the rhyme and (as far as 
ible) the identity in number of the syllables composing the 
feite: "There is s only one part of his admirable version concerning 
which I have heard competent readers complain; and that is the 
metrical, because here and there it sounds strange to their ears. 
I have already stated my conviction that there are two and 
only two ways of translating Arabic poetry into English. One is 
to represent it by good heroic or lyric verse as did Sir William 
Jones; the other is to render it after French fashion, by measurer 
and balanced Prose, the little sister of Poetry. Itis thus and thus 
only that we can preserve the peculiar cachet of the original. This 
old-world Oriental song is spirit-stirring asa “blast that dread 
horn," albeit the words be thin. It is heady as the “Golden 
Wie of Libanus, to the tongue water and brandy to the brain— 
ve = Se ie, of our nineteenth century effusions. Techni- 
it can be vehicled only by the verse of the old 
English reer oe by the prose of the Book of Job. And Badawi 
poetry is a perfect expositor of Badawi life, especially ir 
and оће old Pagan days ere Al-Islam, like the creed which 
it abolished, EIE DE IE E with its dull grey pall of 
ic superstition. They combined to form a M 
picture— those contrasts of splendour and squalor am 
sons of the sand. Under airs pure as xther, golden an tee 
marine above and DIM over the ا‎ into a diaphanous 




















Mr. Lyall, whose "Ancient Arabic Poetry" (Williams and Norgate, ная: | reviewed 
in Te eatery of Oct. 3, 85, did the absolute reverse of what is required: he preserved 
the metre and sacrificed thé rhyme even when it naturally suggested itself. Feri instance 
in the last four lines of No, xli. what would be easier than to write, 


Ah eweet ond soft wi’ thee her ways: bethink thee well! The day shall be 
When some ane favoured as thyself shall find her fair and fain and free; 
And if she swear that parting ne'er shall break her word of constancy, 
When did rose-tinted finger-tip with pacta: and pledges e'er agree? 
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green which suggested a reflection of Kaf, that unseen mountain 
wall of emerald, the so-called Desert, changed face twice a year; 
now brown and dry as summer-dust; then green as Hope, beau- 
The vernal and autumnal shiftings of camp, disruptions of home- 
steads and partings of kith and kin, frida and lovers, made the 
life many-sided as it was vigorous and noble, the outcome of 
hardy frames, strong minds and spirits breathing the very essence 
of liberty and inde nce The day began with thë dawn- 

rink, “generous wine bought with shining ore,” po into the 
crystal goblet from the leather bottle swinging before the cooling 
breeze. The rest was spent in the practice of weapons; in the 
favourite arrow-game known as Al-Maysar, gambling which at 
least had the merit of feeding the poor; in racing for which the 
Badawin had a mania, and in the chase, the foray and the fray 
which formed the serious business of his life. And how pictur- 
esque the hunting scenes; the етеу кан like the mare, of purest 
blood; the falcon cast at francolin and coney; the gazelle standing 
at gaze; the desert ass scudding over the ground-waves; the wi 
cows or bovine antelopes browsing with their calves and the 
ostrich-chickens flocking round the parent bird! The Musi- 
marah or night-talk round the campre was enlivened by the 
lute-girl and the glee-man, whom the austere Prophet described 
as “roving distraught in every vale” and whose motto in Hora- 
tan үч y To ve кааш; to-morrow Чезаре аге 

us day, that day work.” Regularly once a year, during thi 
three peaceful months when war оте blood revenge were 
held sacrilegious, the tribes met at Ukádh (Ocaz) and other fair- 
steads, where they held high festival and the bards strave in song 
and prided themselves upon doing honour to women and to the 
successful warriors of their tribe. Brief, the object of Arab life 
was to be—to be free, to be brave, to be wise: while the en- 
deavours of other peoples was and is to have—to have wealth, to 
have knowledge, to have a name; and while moderns make their 
"epitome of life" to be, to do and to suffer. Lastly the Arab's 
end was honourable as his life was stirring: few Badawin had the 
crowning misfortune of dying "the straw-death.” 

The poetical forms in The Nights are as follows:—The Mis- 
tá'ah or hemistich is half the “Bayt” which, for want of a better 
word, | have rendered couplet: this, however, though formally 
separated in MSS., is looked upon as one line, one verse; hencea 





1] iN 
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ward can be divided, the former part pertaining to the first and 
the latter to the second moiety of the distich. As the Arabs 
ignore blank verse, when we come upon a rhymeless couplet we 
know that it is an extract from a longer composition in mono 
rhyme. The Kit'ah is a fragment, either an occasional piece or 
more frequently a portion of a Ghazal (ode) or Kasidah (elegy) 
The Ghazal and Kasídah differ mainly in length: the former is 
popularly limited to eighteen couplets: the latter begins at fifteen 
and is of indefinite number. Both are built upon monorhyme 
which appears twice in the first couplet and ends all the others. 
eg.. aa + ba + ca, etc.; nor may the same assonance be repea 
unless at least seven couplets intervene. In the best pem as in 
the old classic verse of France, the sense must be completed in one 
couplet and not run on to a second; and, as the parts cohere very 
loosely, separate quotation can generally be made without injur- 
ing their proper effect. A favourite form is the Rubá't or quat 
rain, familiar to English ears by Mr. Fitzgerald's masterly 
adaptation of Omari-Khayyam: the movement is generally aa 
+ ba; but it also appears as ab + cb, in which case it isa Kit'ah 
or fragment. The Murabba, tetrastichs or four-fold song, occurs 
onceonlyin The Nights(vol.1.98); it isasuccession of double Bayts 
or of four-lined stanzas es + be + de + ec: in strict 
form the first three hemisti „ПЕ rhyme with one another only, in- 
dependently of the rest of the poem, and the fourth with that of 
every other stanza, e.g., aa + ab + cb + db. The Mukhammas, 
cinquains or pentastichs (Night cmlxiv.), represents a stanza of 
two distichs anda hemistich in monorhyme, the fifth line being 
the "bob" or burden: each succeeding stanza affects a new rhyme, 
except in the fifth line, e.g., aaaab + ccccb 4- ddddb and so forth. 
The Muwwál is a simple popular song in four to six lines; speci 
mens of it are given in the Egyptian grammar of my friend the 
late Dr. Wilhelm Spitta.! The Muwashshah, or ornamented 
verse, has two main divisions: one applies to our acrostics in 
which the initials form à word or words; the other is a kind of 
Musaddas, or sextines, which occurs once only in The Nights 























1 See p. 439 Grammatik des Arabischen Vulgàr Dislekes von JEgypticn, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Spitta Bey, Leipzig, 1880. In pp. 489-493 he gives specimens of eleven. Mawáwil varying 
in length from four to fifteen lines. The assonance mostly attemprs monorhyme: in two 
tetrastichs it is aa ba, and it does not disdain alternates, ab + ab + ab, 
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(cmixxxvii.). It consists of three couplets or six-line strophes: all 
the hemistichs of the first are in monorhyme; in the second and 
following stanzas the three first hemistichs takea new rhyme, but 
the fourth resumes the assonance of the first set and is followed 
by the third couplet of No. 1, serving as bob or refrain, e.g., 
aaaaaa + bbbaaa + cccaaa and so forth. It is the most compli- 
cated of all the measures and is held to be of Morisco or Hispano- 

Mr. Lane (Lex.) lays down, on the lines of Ibn Khallikan 
(i. 476, etc.) and other representative literati, as our sole authori- 
ties for pure Arabic, the precedence in following order. First of 
all ranks the Jáhili (Ignoramus) of The Ignorance, the ApaBias 
apeor €üvos; these pagans left hemistichs, couplets, pieces and 
elegies which once composed a large corpus and which is now 
mostly forgotten. Hammad al-Rawiyah, the Reciter, a man of 
Persian descent (ob. A.H. 160—777) who first collected the 
Mu'allakát, once recited by rote in a séance before Caliph AL 
Walid two thousand poems of pre-Mohammedan bards.! After 
the Jahili stands the Mukhadram or Muhadrim, the “Spurious,” 
because half Pagan half Moslem, who flourished either immedi- 
ately before orsoon after the preaching of Mohammed. The Islami 
or fu rae oe < the end of the ñrst comi Ap. 
( —720 began ап the process of corruption in language; and, lastly, 
he was followed by the Muwallad of the a atus who 
fused Arabic with non-Arabic and in whom purity of diction 


I have noticed (1 § A.) that the versical portion of The Nights 
may be distributed into three categories, First are the olden 
poems which are held classical by all modern Arabs; then comes 
the medieval poetry, the effusions of that brilliant throng which 
adorned the splendid Court of Harun al-Rashid and which ended 
with Al-Haríri (ob. A.H. 516); and, lastly, are the various pieces 
de circonstance suggested to editors or scribes by the occasion. 
It is not my object to enter upon the historical part of the sub- 
ject:a mere sketch would have neither value not interest whilst a 
finished picture would lead too far: I must be contented to notice 
a few of the most famous names. 


VALSiyuti, p. 235, from Ibn Khallikan. Our knowledge of oldest Arab verse is drawn 
chicfly from the Kitib al-Aghdni (Somg-book) of Abu al-Faraj the Isfahdni who flourished 
A.H. 284 — 356 (— 897 - 967): it was printed at the Bulak Press in 1868, 
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Of the re-Islamites we have Adi bin Zayd al-Ibadi. the 
"celebrated poet" of Ibn Khallikán (i. 188); Nábighat (the full- 
grown al/Zubyáni who flourished at the Court of Al-Nu'man 
D. 486-602, and whose poem is compared with the "Sus 
oendeds," and ALMutalammis the " s" satirist, 
friend and intimate with Tarafah of the "Prize Poem." About 
Mohammed's day we find Imr al-Kays "with whom poetry be- 
to end with Zú al-«Rummah; Amrü bin Mádi Ka Karab al- 
абау, Labid; Ka'b ibn Zuhayr, the father one of the Mu'al- 
lakah-poets, and the son author of the Burdah or Mantle- 
(see vol. iv. 11 5), and Abbas bin Mirdas who anon akak 
Prophet and had “his tongue cut out” i.e. received a double ا‎ 
of booty from Ali. In the days of Caliph we have Alkamak 
bin Olatha followed by Jamil bin Ma'mar p^ the Banu Omah 
(ob. A.H. 82), who loved Azzá. Then came Al- taga baa a 
dwarf, ironice), the lover of Buthaynah, “who was so 
Bide might be cut to bits with her bones:" the latter was. Meis a 
(Ibn Khall. i. 87), like Hind bint al--Nu'man who made 
f so disagreeable to AlHajjáj (ob. A.H. 95). Jarir al- 
Khatafah, the noblest of the Islami poets in. the first century, is 
noticed at full | і Бу Ibn Khallikan (i 294) юрен with his 
rival in poetry and debauchery, Abú Firás Hamm 
bin Ghalib al ‘Farazdak, the Tamimi, the О; niade 


with Jarir and died forty days before him (A.H. О), Anc: 
contemporary, forming the poetical triumvirate of the peri 

was the debauched Christian poet Al-Akhtal al-Taghlibi. They 
were followed by Al-Ahwas al-Ansári whose witty lampoons 
banished him to Dahlak Island in the Red Sea (ob. A Н. 179= 
m by Bashshar ibn Burd and by Yûnus ibn Habib (ob. A.H. 














182 
The well-known names of the Harun-cycle are Al-Asma'i, 
rhetorician and poet, whose epic with Antar for hero is not for- 
asa w pardi S H. 216); Isaac of Mosul (Ishak bin Ibrahim of 
ian origin); Al“Utbi “the Poet” (ob. A.H. 228); Abu al- 
Abhas al- ed Abu al-Atahiyah, the lover of Otbah; Muslim 
bin al-Walid al-Ansari; Abü Tammám of Tay, compiler of the 


ї бее Lyrall lo. cit. p. 97. 
1His Diwán has been published with a French tranalatton, par R. Boucher, Pans, 


Labitte, 1870. 
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Hamásah (ob. A.H. 2395), "a Muwallad of the first class" (says 
Ibn Khallikan i. 193); the famous or infamous Abu Nowás; Abu 
Mus'ab (Ahmad ibn Ali) who died in A.H. 242; the satirist Dib 
al-Khuzé (ob А.Н. 246) апі а host of others quos nunc 
rib est. They were followed b Al-Bohtori ' the 
Poet™ (ob. A.H. 285); the royal author A ibn al-Mu'tazz 
iral A.H. Tes) Ibn Abbad the Sahib (ob. A. H. 334); Mar Барих 
Suh; the Sahib ibn Ab 

Hamdden | (ob. AH. 357); Al-Nami (ob. A.H. 499) a had 

y encounters with that model Chauvinist Al-Mutanabbi, 
sinned Al-Mutanabbih (the cwideawake’ ), killed AH. 354: 
Al-Manazi of Manazjird (ob. en ); ALT i author of the 
Lámiyat al" Ajam (ob. A.H. 395); Al-Haríri model rhetorician 
(ob. A.H. 516); Al-Hajiri al-Irbili, of Arbela (ob, A.H. 632); 
Bahá al-Din al-Sinjari (ob. A.H. 622); Al-KAtib or the Scribe 
(ob. n 656); Abdun al-Andalisi the Spaniard (our xiith cen- 
tury) and about the same time Al-Nawaji, author of rhe Halbat 
al-Kumayt or "Race«course of the Bay-horse""— poetical slang for 
wine! 

Of the third category, the pièces d'occasion, little need be said: 
I may refer readers to my notes оп the doggrels in vol. ii. 34, 35, 
56, 179, 182, 186 and 261; in vol. v. 55 and in vol. viii. so. 
Having a mortal aversion to the details of Arabic prosody, 

] have persuaded my friend Dr. Steingass to undertake in the 
following pages ; the subject as far as concerns the poetry of The 
Nights. He has been kind enough to collaborate with me fror 
the beginning, and to his minu te lexicographical knowledge I am 
deeply indebted for discovering not a few үну which would 














11 find alo minor quotations from the [mim Alm al-Hasan al-Aukari (of Serra man 
ran) ob. A.D. 868; Ton Makila (murderee in A.D. 8622); Ibn Durayd (ob. A.D. 933); 
Al-Zuihe the Poet (ob. A.D: 563); Abu Bakr al-Zubavdi (ob. A.D, 989)» Kibde ihn Wash- 
maglir (murdered in A.D. 1012-15); Ibn Nabatah the Poet (ob. A.D. 1015); Im ai-Sa'ati 
(ab, A.D. 1028); Iba Zaydun al-Andalusi who ilied at Humi (Ermessa, the Arab name for 
Seville) ia A.D, 1071; Al-Mu’tasim ibn Sumadih (ob. A.D. 1091): Al.Murtaza iba al- 
Shahroruri the Sufi lob. A.D. 1117): [ba Sara al-Shantaráni (of Santarem) who sang 
of Hind and lied A.D. 1123; Iba al-Eházin (nb: A.D. 1124) Ibn Kalakis (ob, AD. 1172); 
Iba al-Ta'wizi (ob. A.D. 1188): fbn Zabditah (ob. A.D. 1198); Bahá al-Din Zuhayr (ob. 
A.D. 1249; Mirwaffak al-Din Muratfar (ob. A.D. 1266) and sundry others, Notices 
of ALUtayyah (vol. i. 11), of Iba al-Sumám (vol. i, 87) and of Ibn Suhib al-Ishhtli, of 
Seville (vol, 1, IQ, are deficient. The most notable point in Arabic verse VWErse ia Itz MORE 
satire, the language of excited ' ‘destructiveness’ which characterises the Badawi: he 
m "keen for satire ay a thiraty man for water: and hülf his poetry seema to cansiat of 
foul innuendo, of larpoons, and of gross personal alnise. 
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have been "nuts to the critic." The learned Arabist's notes will 
be highly interesting to students: mine ($ V.) are intended to 
uei perta ак pular idea of the Arab’s verse-mechanism. 
“The P ak Arabic nga AN (called `Arüz, pattern 
al^ Arüz, science of the 'Arüz) in so far re 
sembles chat of classical poetry, as it chiefly rests on metrical 
weight, not on accent, or in oue aaa verse is measured by 
short and long quantities, while the accent only regulates its 
rhythm. In Greek and Latin, however, the quantity of the 
ee depends on their vowels, which may e either naturally 
nort or long, or become long by position, i.e. if followed by two 
or more consonants. We all remember from our school-days 
what a fine string of rules had to be committed to and kept in 
memory, before we were able to scan a Latin or Greek verse 
without breaking its neck by tripping over false quantities. In 
Arabic, on the other hand, the answer to the question, what 1s 
кешу long or short, is exceedingly simple, and flows with 
strin t cogenc from the nature of the Ara ic Alphabet. This, 
strictly spez cing, knows only consonants (Harf, pl. ural) The 
vowels which are required, in order to articulate the consonants, 
were at first not represented in writing at all. The: had to be 
supplied са the reader, and are not improperly "motions" 
it), because they move or lead on, as it were, one letter 
to another. They are three in number, a (Fathah), i (Kasrah), 
u (Zammah), originally sounded as the corresponding English 
vowels in bat, bit and butt respectively, but in certain cases 
modifying their kiap ena under the influence of a neigh- 
bouring consonant. When the necessity made itself felt to 
represent them in writing, especially for the sake of fixing the 
g of the Koran, they were кыен by additional 
ve or beneath the consonant, after which they 
, ina similar way as it is done in some systems of 
English shorthand. A consonant followed by a short vowel is 
called a «moved letter" рашак; a consonant without 
such vowel is called "resting" or "quiescent" (Sakinah), and 
can stand only at ihe end tE Sietle Ewa 
And now we are able to formulate the one simple rule; which 
etermines the ишек quantity in Arabic: any moved letter, 
as ta, li, mu, is counted short ; any moved letter followed by a 
quiescent one, as taf, lun, mus, i.e. any closed syllable тыл 
and terminating with a consonant and having a short 
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Берме forms a long quan eli tha анын ы 
Se with the numerous wales of classical Prosody, o 
not a few exceptions, which for instance in Dr. Smith's 
tary Latin Grammar fill eight closely printed px 
Rae f proceed to slow how from the prosodic  unities, the 
moved and the quiescent letter, first the metrical elements, then 
the feet and lastly the metres are built up, it will be necessary to 
obviate a few misunderstandings, to” ich our mode of trans- 
iterating Arabic into the Roman character might give rise. 








"Love in my heart they lit and went their ways," (vol. i. 233) 
"Alámü alwwajda fi kalbi wa sáni" (Mac. Ed. i. 179). 


Here, according to our ideas, the word akámü would begin 

with a short vowel a, and contain two long vowels á and ú; 

ecce ir Arabic views neither is the case. The word be 
with“ and its second syllable kå closes in Alif after Fatah 
(а), їп Ше same way, as the third syllable mii closes in the letter 
Waw (w) after Zammah (u). 

The question, therefore, arises, what is “Alif.” It is the first 
of the twenty-eight Arabic letters, and has through the medium 
of the Greek Alpl nominally entered into our alp! bet, where it 
now plays rather a misleading part. Curiously enough, however, 
Greek itself has preserved for us the key to He real nature of the 
letter. In `Алфа the аа Кр receded by the so-called spiritus 
Ens (s Han which arie Lodo front or at the top oFany 
vowel а eo and which represents that slight 
aspiration or hing almost involuntarily uttered, when 
we try to ae a tony hee We Eoo: qu [ac to 
find how роо rooted this tendency is and to what 
tions it will sometimes lead. Witness the gentleman who, shee 
mentioning that he had been visiting his ° "favourite haunts" on 
the scenes of his early life, was sympathetically asked, how the 
dear old ladies were. This spiritus lenis is the silent h of the 
French "homme" and the English "honour," corresponding 
exactly to the Arabic Hamzah, whose mere prop the Alif is, «dus 
it stands at the beginning of a word: a native Arabic Dictionary 
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does not begin with Bibal-Alif (Gate or Chapter of the Alif), but 
with Bab albHamzah. What the Greeks call Alpha and have 
transmitted to us asa name for the vowel a, is in fact nothing 
else but the Arabic Hamzah-Alif (1), moved by Fathah, ic. 
bearing the sign - for a at the top (1), just as it might have the 
siem (2) superscribed to express u (1), or the sig 

Kasrah (7) subjoined to represent 1(3). In each case the 
Hamzh-Alf, n scarcely audible to our ear, is the real 


letter and might fitly be rendered in transliteration by the above- 
mentioned silent h, wherever we make an Arabic word begin 


with a vowel not preceded by any other sign. This latter restric- 
tion refers to the sign °, which in Sir Richard Burton’s translation 
of The Nights, as frequently in books published in this country, 
is used to represent the Arabic letter £ in whose very name “Ayn 
it occurs. The ‘Ayn is "described as produced by a smart com- 
pression of the upper part of the windpipe and forcible emission 
of breath,” imparting a guttural tinge to a following or preceding 
vowel-sound; but it is by no means a mere guttural vowel, as 
Professor Palmer styles it. For Europeans, who do not belong 
to the Israelitic dispensation, as well as for Turks and Persian 


= = = " 


its exact pronunciation is most dificult, if not impossible in 





се reading Arabic from transliteration for the purpose of 
scanning poetry, we have therefore in the frst instance to kee 
in mind that no Arabic word or syllable can begin with a vowel. 
Where our mode of rendering Arabic in the Roman character 
would make this appear to be the case, either Hamzah (silent h), 
or ‘Ayn (re ited by the sign `) is the real initial, and the only 
element to be taken in account as a letter. It follows as a self- 
evident corollary that wherever a single consonant stands be- 
tween two vowels, it never closes the previous syllable, but 
always opens the next one. Our word “Akama,” for instance, 
can only be divided into the syllables: A (properly Ha)-ká-mü, 
never into Ak-á«mü or Ak-ám-ü. | | | 

It has been stated above that the syllable ká is closed by the 
letter Alif after Fathah, in the same way as the syllable mü is 
closed by the letter Wásv, and I may add now, as the word fi is 
closed by the letter Yá (y). To make this perfectly clear, I must 
repeat that the Arabic Alphabet, as it was originally written, 
deals only with consonants. The signs for the short vowel-sounds 
were added later for a special purpose, and are generally not rep- 
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resented even in printed books, e.g. in the various editions of The 
Nights, where only quotations from the Koran or poetical pas- 
sages are provided with the vowel-points. But among those con- 
sonants bere are three, called weak letters (Hurüf al'illah), 
which have a particular organic affinity to these vowel-sounds: 
the guttural Hamzah, which is akin to a, the palatal Yá, whichis 
related to i, and the labial Wáw, which is homogeneous with u. 
Where any of the weak letters follows a vowe 
either at the end of a med or being wei followed by pee 
consonant, it draws out or lengthens the preceding vowel and is 
in this sense called a letter of prolongation (Harfal-Madd). Thus, 
bearing in mind that the Hamzah is in reality a silent h, the 
syllable ki might be written kah, similarly to the German word 
"sah," where the h is not pronounced either, but imparts a 
lengthened sound to thea. In like manner mü and fí are written 
in Arabic muw and fry respectively, and form long quantities not 
because they contain a vowel long by nature, but because their 
initial "Mubharrakah" is followed by a "Sákinah," exactly as in 
the previously mentioned syllables taf, lun, mus! In the 
transliteration, Akámü forms a word of five letters, two of which 
are consonants, and three vowels; in Arabic it represents the 
combination Hí(a)k(a)hm(u)w, consisting also of five letters but all 
consonants, the intervening vowels being expressed in writing 
either merely by superadded external signs, or more frequently 
not at all. Metrically it represents one short and two lon 

antities (« - ), forming in Latin a trisyllabic foot, called 
Bacchius, and in Arabic a quinqueliteral “Rukn™ (pillar) or 
"Juz" (part, portion), the technical designation for which we 
Shall introduce presently. 

There is one important remark more to be made with regard 
to the Hamzah: at the beginning of a word it is either con- 
junctive, Hamzat al-Wasl, or disjunctive, Hamzat al Kat’. The 
diference is best illustrated by reference to the French socalled 

pirated h, as compared with the above-mentioned silent h. If 
the latter, as initial of a noun, is preceded by the article. the 
article loses its vowel, and, ignoring the silent h altogether, is 
read with the following noun almost as one word: le homme 
becomes l'homme (pronounced lomme) as le ami becomes l'ami. 


! ff the letter preceding Wiw or YA is mored by Farhah, they prodace the diphthongs 


au (aw), pronounced Hie ou in "bout," and ai, prawounced as à i "hire." 
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CN SENA чтуу ше ынын ee If, on 
the other hand, a French word begins with an aspirated h, as 
for instance héros, the article does not drop its vowel before the 
noun, nor is the h sounded as in the English word ' "hero," but 
the effect of the aspirate is simply to keep the two vowel sounds 
apart, so as to pronounce le éros with a slight hiatus between, 
ane iN iet what happens in the case of the Arabic 





Kat". 
With regard to the Wasl, however, ега a step further 
than Fri In the French example, quoted above, we have 


seen it 1s the silent h and the preceding vowel which are elimi- 
nated; in Arabic both the Hamzah and its own Harakah, i.e. 
the short vowel ди и it, sag ngg by their antecedent. 
Another example will make this clear, The most common in- 
stance of the Hamzah V d is the article al (for h(a)l -the 
Hebrew hal), where it is moved by Fathah. But it has this 
sound only at the beginning of a sentence or s ,asin “Al- 
Hamdu" at the head oaf the Fatihah, or in’ “Alláhu” at the 
begin nne of the third Surah. lf the two words stand in gram 
matical connection ‚ asin the sentence “Praise be to God,” we 
cannot say “Al -Hamdu li-Alléhi," "but the junction (Wasl) be- 
tween the dative particle li and the noun which it governs must 
take AUR e to the French principle, this junction 
E be effected at the cost of the is: preceding ex per cs li 
Alláhi would become l'Alláhi; in Arabic, on 

kasrated | of the particle takes the place of the following fatt od 
Hamzah and we read li "lláhi instead. Proceeding in the Fatihah 
we meet with the verse "Iyyáka na'budu wa iyyáka nasta'inu," 

Thee do we worship and of Thee do we ask aid. Here the 
Hamzah of iyyáka (properly hiyyáka with silent h) is disjunctive, 
and therefore its pronunciation remains the same at the begin- 
ning and in the middle of the sentence, or, to put it differently, 
instead of coalescing with the preceding wa into wa'yyáka, the 
two words are kept separate by the Hamzah, reading wa iyyaka, 
just as it was the case with the French Le héros. 

If the conjunctive Hamzah is preceded by a quiescent letter, 
this takes generally Kasrah: “Tlatah гарави the night was 
longsame, would become Tálati "Lay If, however, the 
quiescent letter is one of prolongation, it mostly draps out alto- 

ber, and the Harakih of the next preceding Jet ter becomes 

ye connecting vowel between the two words, ehh lo x 
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parlance would mean that the end-vowel of the first word is 
shortened before the elided initial of the second. Thus "fi al- 
bayti, in the house, which in Arabic is written f()y hía)l 
b(a)yt(i) and which we transliterate fí "L-bayti, is in poetry read 
fil-bayti, where we must remember that the syllable fil, in spite 
of its short vowel, represents a long quantity, because it consists 
of a moved letter followed by a quiescent one. Fil would be over- 
long and could, according to Arabic prosody, stand only in certain 
cases at the end of a verse, i.e. in pause, where a natural tendency 
prevails to prolonga sound. 

The attentive reader will now be able to fix the prosodical 
value of the line quoted above with unerring security. For 
metrical purposes it syllabifies into: A-k4-mul-vaj-da fi kal-bi wa 
sárú, containing three short and eight long quantities. The 
initial unaccented a is short, for the same reason why the syllables 
da. and wa are so, that is, because it corresponds to. an Arabic 
letter, the Hamzah or silent h, moved by Fathah. The syllables 
ka, fi, bí, sá, rú are long for the same reason why the syllables 
E waj, kal are so. at is, because the accent ne trans 
literation corresponds to a quiescent Arabic letter, following a 
moved one. The same simple criterion applies to the. whole 
list, in which I give in alphabetical order the first lines and the 
metre of all керо pieces contained in the Mac. edition, 
which will be found at the end of this volume. | 

The prosodical unities, then, in Arabic are the moved and the 
quiescent letter, and we are now going to show how they com- 
bine into metrical elements, feet, and metres. 

i. The metrical elements (Usûl) are: | 

1. The Sabab, which consists of two letters and is either 
khafif (light) or sakil (heavy). A moved letter followed by a 
quiescent, i.e. a closed syllable, like the afore-mentioned taf, 
lun, mus, to which we may now add fà = fah, `í = iy, `ú = uw, 
form a Sabab khafif, corresponding to the classical long quantity 
(-). Two moved letters in succession, like muta, ‘ala, constitute 
a Sabab sakil, for which the classical name would be Pyrrhic 
(++). As in Latin and Greek, they are equal in weight and 
can frequently interchange, that is to say, the Sabab khafif can 
be evolved into a sakil by moving its second Harf, or the latter 
contracted into the former, by making its second letter quiescent. 


a —.%O کے‎ n n s ....... . 
‘For the explanation of this name and those of the following terms, see Terminal 
Essay, p. 225. 
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2. T Mp Coens ote ee ee we e 
quiescent. If the quiescent follows the two move 
М atad is сайса таш” (collected or joined), as fa `ú e 
mafa (=mafah), ‘ilun, and it corresponds to the classical lambus 
(ъ=). If, on the contrary, Se eee 
between the two moved letters, as in fa (= ea teu (Habe, 
taf'i, the Watad is called дет, (separated), an 











equivalent in the Trochee ( - = 
. The Magd containing fou s Tees i.e. three moved ones 
f a quiescent, and wh ich, in fact, is only a shorter name 


for a a kil followed by a Sabab khafif, as muta + fa, or 
‘ala + tun, both of the measure of the classical Anapaest ue Kak 
iL These three elements, the Sabab, Watad and Fásila 
bine further into feet Arkan, pl. of Rukn, ог Аў, pl. S Jus 
two words explained supra p. 236. The technical terms by 
which the feet are named are derivatives of the root fa'l, to do, 
which, as the student will remember, serves in Arabic Grammar 
to form the Auzan or w ts, in accordance with which words 
are derived from roots. It consists of the three letters FA (f), 
‘Ayn C), Lám (1), and, like any other Arabic root, cannot strictly 
speaking be pronounced, for the introduction of any vowel 
sound would make it cease to be a root and change it into an 
individual word. The above fa'l, for instance, where the initial 
Fá is moved by Fathah (a), is the Infinitive or verbal noun, 
"to do," "doing." If the “Ayn also is moved by Fathah, we 
obtain fa al, meaning in colloqui! Arabic “he did" e classical 
or literary form would Бе fa'ala). Pronouncing the first letter 
with Zammah (u), the second with Kasrah (i) Le., fu'il, we say 
"jit was done" (сэу fu'ila. Many more forms are derived 
by prefixing, inserting or subjoining certain additional letters 
called Hurüf al-Ziyádah (letters of increase) to the original radi 
cals: fá'il, for instance, with an Alif of prolongation in the first 
llable, means "doer"; maf'ül ( = maf'uwl), where the quiescent 
Fi is preceded by a fathated Mim (m), and the zammated ‘Ayn 
followed by a lengthening 
where, in addition to a p 








Waw, means "done"; Mufá'alah, 
xed and inserted letter, the feminine 






V This Fásilah is more accurately called sughrà, the smaller one; there is another Fásilah 
kubed, the greater, consisting of four moved letters followed by a quiescent, or of a Sabah 
sak!) followed by a Watad majmd’. But it occurs only ss п variation of a normal foot, 
not es an integral clement in its аро акі саса Ў no-mantion ol 18 wan 
needed in the text. 
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termination ah is subjoined after the Lam, means “to doa thing 
карау? Since these and similar changes are with unvary- 
Sp ae о а tont the grammarians use the 
ees d Fa'l as model-forms for the corresponding deriva- 
tions of any other root, whose letters are in this case called its 
Fa, “Aynand Lam. From a root, e.g., which has Káf (k) for its 
first letter or Fá, Tá (t) for its second letter or "Ayn, and Bá (b) 
for its third letter or 
m] would be kath =to write, writing; 
fa'al would be katab = he wrote; 
fu'il would be kutib —it was written; 
fá'il would be kátib — writer, scribe; 
maf'ül would be maktüb — written, letter: 
mufá'alah would be mukátabah — to write reciprocally, cor- 
respondence. 

The advantage of this system is evident. It enables the student, 
who has once grasped the original meaning of a root, to form 
scores of words himself, and in his readings, to understand hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of words, without recourse to the Dic- 
tionary, as soon as he has learned to distinguish their radical 
letters from the letters of increase, and recognises in them a 
familiar root. We cannot wonder, therefore, that the inventor of 
Arabic pore readily availed himself of the same plan for his 
own ends, The Tafil, as it is here called, that is, the 
ation ofthe metrical feet by current derivatives of fi, has in 

case, of course, no to do wi etymologie meaning 
of those typical forms. But it proves none the less useful in 
another direction: esa is ak sapa anana ا و‎ ж 
the same time its prosodical measure and character, as will now 








be explained in detail. 
We have seen supra 236 that the word Akámá consists of a 
short syllable ашык two long ones («--), and cons 


quently forms a foot, which the classics would call Bacchíus. In 
Latin there is no connection between this name and the metrical 
value of the foot: we must learn both by heart. But if we are told 
that its Taf "il in Arabic is Fa' úlun, we unders and at once that it 
is composed of the Watad majmü' fa'ü (»-) and the Sabab 
khafif lun ( - ), and as the Watad contains three, the Sabab two 
tens it forms a quinqueliteral foot or Juz khamást. 

combining into feet, the Watad has the precedence over the 
Sabah and the Fásilah, and again the Watad majmü' over the 











Watad mafrük. Hence the Fros ts dis ing 18. 
asliyah or primary feet (from Asl, root), in which 
is observed, and Ajzá far'iyah or secondary feet КЕ Far'— 
ا‎ eA at is reversed. The former are four in num- 





т. Fa'ú.lun, consisting,as we have just seen,of a Watad majmú’ 
followed by a Sabab khafif=the Latin Bacchius(~--). — 

2. Mafá.ilun, ie. Watad majmü' followed by two Sabab 
khafif =the Latin Epitritus primus ( » - - - ). | 

4. Mufá.'alatun, i.e. Watad majmü' followed by Fasilah =the 
Latin lambus followed by оше: (uuv), 

4. Fê'ili.tun, ie. Watad mafruk followed by two Sabab khafif 
=the Latin Epitritus secundus ( - « - - ). 

The number of the secondary feet increases to six, for as Nos. 2 
and 4 contain two Sabab, they "branch out" into two derived 
feet each, according to both Sabab or only one changing place 
with regard to the Watad. They are: | | 

s. Fá.ilun, ie. Sabab khafíf followed by Watad majmá'— 
the Latin Creticus (-«-). The primary Fa'ü.lun becomes by 
transposition Lun.fa'ü. To bring this into conformity with a 
current derivative of fa'l, the initial Sabab must be made to con- 
tain the first letter of the root, and the Watad the two remaining 
ones in their proper order. Fa is therefore substituted for lun, 
and ‘ilun for fa'á, forming together the above Fá.'ilun. By similar 
substitutions, which it would be tedious to specify in each 
separate case, Mafá.'1lun becomes: 

6. Mus.taf'ilun, for 'Llun.mafá, i.e. two Sabab khafif, fol- 
lowed by Watad majmiüt' — the Latin Epitritus tertius (- - » - ), or: 

7. Fá.'ilá.tun, for Lun.mafá "i, i.e. Watad majmü' between two 
Sabab khafif =the Latin Epitritus secundus ( - » - - ). 

8. Mutafá'ilun (for 'Alatun.mufá, the reversed Mufa.- 
'alatun), i.e. Fásilah followed by Watad majmü'-—the Latin 
Anapaest succeeded by lambus (««-»-). The last two 
secondary feet are transpositions of No. 4, Fá'i lá.tun, namely: 

o. Maf 'ú.látu, for Lá.tun.f4'i, i.e. two Sabab khafif, followed 
by Watad mafrük — the Latin Epitritus саи (===). 

10. Mus.taf'ilun, for Tun.fá't.lá, i.e, Watad mafrük between 
twò Sabab khafíf — the Latin Epitritus tertius ( - - » -). 














‘|e is important to keep in mind that the seemingly identical feet 10 and 5, 7 and 3, 
are distinguished by the relative positions of the constirating elements in either pair. 
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The "branch"4oot Fá.ilun (No. 5), like its "root" Fa'ü.lun 
(No. 1), is quinqueliteral. All other feet, primary or s 
consist necessarily of seven letters, as they contain a trilteral 
Watad (see supra i. 2) with either two biliteral Sabab khafif (1. 1) 
or a quadriliteral Fasilah (i. 3). They are, therefore, called 
Sabá'i-seven lettered. 

iii. The same principle of the Watad taking precedence over 
Sabab and Fa rules the arrangement of the Arabic metres, 
which are divided into five circles (Dawáir, |. of Dûirah), so 
called for reasons presently to be explained. first is named: 

A. Dairat al Mukhtalif, circle of * ‘the varied" metre, because 
it is composed of feet of various length, the five-lettered Fa’ чп 
(supra ii. 1) and the seven-lettered Mafa'ilun (ii. 2) with their 
secondaries Fa ilun, Mustaf.'ilun and Pá. 'ilátun (ii. 3-71), and it 

mprises three Buhür or metres (pl. of Bahr, sea), the Tawil, 
Mac íd icd Basit. 


t, Al-Tawil, consisting of twice 
Fa'ülun Май ту Ез`й. ип Мағ ‘ип, 
the classical scheme for which would be 
w--|[9---[|---|w---| 


If we transfer the Watad Fa'á from the beginning of the line to 
the end, it would read: 


Lun.mafá' i Lun.fa'à Lun.mafá Pe УСЫ, аы DE u 
stitutions indicated above (ii, 7 and 5), bec 


2. Al-Madid, consisting of twice 
Fá.'ilátun Fá iun РА. атп Рі. Чіп, 
which may be represented by the classical scher 











“s= [=V [awana] ona] 
If again, returnir to the Tawil, we make the break after the 
Watad of the foot we obtain the line: 


‘Thun faa. Главе "Tlun.fa'u Lun mafá, and as metrically 


For as it will be seen that | Sabah and Watad are subject to different kinds of alteranons, 
it ia evident thar the effect of such alterations upan a foot will vary, if Sabal and Watad 
occupy 2iferrat places with regard to each other. 
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"lun.fa'á (two Sabab followed by Watad) and Lun.mafa (one 
Sabab followed by аша) = are —'[lun.mafá and Lunífa'ü re- 
spectively, their Taf il is d by the same substitutions as in 
ii. 5 and 6, and they become: 
3. Basit, consisting of twice 
Mustaf.'ilun Fá."ilun Mustaf.'ilun Башт, 
аем рео ече 


Thus one metre evolves from another by a kind of rotation, 
which suggested to the Prosodists an ingenious device of repre- 
senting them by circles (hence the name Dairah), round the cir- 
cumference of which on the outside the complete Taf il of the 
s op. cach quce while each moved letter is faced by a 

T by a small vertical stroke' inside the 
case of this present Dáirat al-Mukhtalif for 
sss the Lon corresponding to the initial f of the first Fa'ülun 
is marked as the beginning of the Tawil, that corresponding to 
its | (of the Sabab lun) as the beginning of the Madid, and that 
corresponding to the “Ayn of the next Мае" ilun as the beginning 
of the Basit. process applies to all the following circles, 
but our limited space compels us y to enumerate them, 
er with their Bubur, without gp ana Н 
of their evolution. 
B. Dáirat al-Mütalif, circle of "the agreeing" metre, so called 
e LS EGE Teet consisting of seven letters 
each. It contains: 
1. Al-Wafir, composed of twice 


Mofi alaton Mufa. alatun Mufa. alatuan (ii. 3) 


= о-оо |ы ыы | ы-ы | 


where the Iambus in each foot precedes the Anapaest, and its 
reversal: 








2. Al/Kámil, consisting of twice 
Моа ilun Mutafá.'ilun Mutafi "iun (ii. 8) 
= یات | ۔ یا ند | نا تیان‎ | 


where the Anapaest takes the first place in every foot. 


ine, niai to the circumference. 





e‏ ا 
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C. Dûirat al-Mujtalab, circle of “the brought on" metre, so 
са because its seven-lettered feet are brought on from the first 
1. AFHazaj, consisting of twice 
Maf. "lun Маб Ишт Май "їшп (H. 3) 
= a | м<} win | 
2. Al-Rajaz, consisting of twice 
Mustaf. ilun Mustaf. Чип Mustaf. ilun, 


and, in this full form, almost identical with the Iambic Trimeter 
of the Greek Drama: 


о | о | | 
3. Al-Ramal, consisting of twice 
Fa. ilatun Fã. ilštun F2'iitun, 
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the trochaic counterpart of the preceding metre 


| = ت | ن | دي = 


D. Dáirat al-Mushtabih, circle of "the intricate" metre, 80 
alates tis uka case, ey In 
feet, and one foot of the same verse containing : 3 Watad majmú', 
another a Watad mafrúk, i.e. the iambic E alternating with 
the trochaic and vice versa. Its Buháür are 


1. AlSari’, twice 
Mustaf "ilun Mustaf.' ilum Maf'á látu (ii. 6 and 9) 
= --v-|--v-|---0| 
2. Al-Munsarih, twice 
Mustaf.'ilun Mafü.látu Mustaf.'ilun (ii. 6. 9. 6) 
== فا ےد ]| یا‎ | a 
y. Al-Khaftf, twice 
Еі гип Миз і іи Ра. сип (ii. 7. to. 7) 


== == а | sane = = = | 








4. Al-Muzari’, twice 
Mafa.“ilun ie MN (ii. ju 2) 
ا ج‎ rapih == 
s. Al-Muktazib, twice 
Maf ü.látu Mustaf,'ilun Maf'à.látu (ii. о. б. 9) 
= ||) 
6. Al-Mujtass, twice 
Mustaf'ilun ur I Llun (ii. T 7. to) 
E. Dairat al-Muttafik, circle of "the concordant" metre, 80 
called for the same reason why circle B is called “the 
i.e. because the feet all harmonise in length, being her here, bower, 


uinqueliteral, not seven-lettered as in the Mütalif. 
еккен ое" ‘Ilm al- AN e E ai o E 
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r. AlMutakárib, twice 
Fa úlun Fa úlun Fa Glun Fa'ülun (ii. 1) 


—-.-|v--|v--|---| 


Later Prosodists added: 
2. AbMutadarak, twice 
Fá'ilun Fá'ilun Fá'ilun Fá'ilun (1i 5) 


—-.w-|-e-|---]|]---| 


The feet and metres as given above are, however, to a certain 
extent merely theoretical; in practice the former admit of numer- 
ous licenses and the latter of variations brought about by modih- 
cation or partial suppression of the feet final in a verse. Ar 
Arabic poem (Kasidah, or if numbering less than ten couplets, 
Katah) consists of Bayts or couplets, bound together by a con- 
tinuous rhyme, which connects the first two ines and is re, 

peated at the end of every second line коа the poem 
The last foot of every odd line is called “Artz (fem. in conta 
distinction of Arüz in the sense of Prosody which is masc.), 
Afi, tat of every even line is called Zarb, 1. Azrub, and t 
remaining feet may be termed Hashw ( , although in 
stricter parlance a further xt Wace between the first 
foot of every odd and even line as well. 

Now with regard to the Hashw on the one hand, and the EUR 
€ Zarb on the other, the changes which the normal feet un 

dergo are of two kinds: Zuháf (deviation) and “Ilah (defect) 
Zuhífa EUR applies aB arie, ccasionally and optionally to the second 
Sabab in those feet which compose the Hashw or body- 
part d a verse, making a long syllable short by suppressing its 
quiescent final, or contracting two short quantities in a long one, 
by rendering quiescent a moved letter which stands second in 
a Sabab sakil. In Mustaf'ilun (ii. 6. =- - < - ), for instance, the 
s of the first syllable, or the f of the second, or both may be 
dropped and it will become accordingly Mutaf'ilun, by substitu- 
tion Mafá'ilun ( » - « -), or Musta'ilun, by substitution, Mufta- 
'ilun ( - » « - ), or Muta' ilun, by substitution Fa'ilatun ( v v « -)! 
This means that wherever the foot Mustaf. ilun occurs in 
Hashw of a poem, we can represent it by the scheme v v v - i.e 





"This would be x Fásilah kuhrà spoken of in the note p. 239. 
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the Epitritus tertius can, by poetical licence, change into Diiam- 
bus, Choriambus or Paeon quartus. In Ма аси (ii. 3. = 
ы- ыы - ) and Mutafá'ilun (i. 8. eve) again, the Sabab 
‘ala and muta may become khafif by of their final 
Harakah and thus turn into Mufa Ay fi substitution Mafé- 
“Поп (ii. 2.=+ ---), and Mutfi‘ilun, by substitution Mustaf- 
‘Поп (ü 6.=- -= - as above). In other words the two feet cor- 
respond to the schemes , .and yo-o- where a Sponde 
can take the place of the Агата айе or befe the lambus 
respectively. 
the second way of modifying the primitive or normal 
fect, ap lies to both Sabb and Wanad. осіла iE 'Aruz and 
a couplet, being at the same time constant and obligatory. 
Besides the Des alieady mentioned, it consists in adding one 
or two letters to a Sabab or Watad, or curtailing them more or 
less, even to cutting them off altogether. We cannot here exhaust 
this matter any more than those touched upon until now, but 
must be satished with an example or two, to w the proceeding 
al and indicate its object. 
fe have seen that the metre Basít consists of the two lines: 











Mustaf.'ilun Fá ип Ми ип Fá'üun 
Mustaf'ilun Fa'lun Maustaf оп Еи, 


This complete form, however, is not in use amongst Arab 
poets. If by. the Zuháf Khabn, here acting as "Illah, the Alif in 
the final Fá'ilun is suppressed, chan A E it into Fa'ilun ( u =), it 
becomes the first 'Aruz, calle bünah, of the Basit, the 
fret Zarb of which ë gbtiióed by submitting the final Fa‘ilun of 
the second line to the same process. Var dev idee o 
Fá'ilun the final n of the Watad Шише чол етегш 
made quiescent by the “ah Kat" thus giving Fá'il an renti 
tution X lun (--). Thus the formula becomes:— 


Моз шп Еп Миға ип Fa'ilun 


Mustaf ilun Fá'ilun Mustaf'ilun m 
Fa lun 





As in the Hashw, i.e. the first three feet of each line, the Khabn 
can likewise be applied to the medial Fá'ilun, and for Mustaf'ilun 
the poetical licences, explained above, may be introduced, this 


Š 
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st "Ari or Clase of the Basit with its two Zarb or subdivisions 
be represented by the scheme 


s= 


33 


ы ы 


= ш om = ый = 








ы AVE 
= = y = | ығ ый = 


ы ы ычы = 


e cto may dn е ае E i Eee oF Basit 
both lines of each cou let end with an Anapaest and every second 
line of the other subdivision terminates in a Spondee. 

The Besit has four more A'áriz, three called majzüah, because 
ti erae olas yai eri dip te we Gli mashtürah 
(halved), because the number of feet 1s reduced from four to two, 
and we may here notice that the former kind of lessening the 
number of feet is frequent with the hexametrical circles (B.C. D), 
while the latter kind can naturally only gcur: in those circl 


= = LF = 


| Зы 








whose couplet forms an octameter (A. E.), = =a 
the second ‘Aruz is sahihah (| К 
foot Mustaf'ilun. It has three Azrub: т. Миза Шап (- - »* 


with an overlong final syllable, see supra p. 2 8), produced by 
the ‘Ilah Tazyil, i.e. addition of a quiescent hr at the end 
бышы ilunn, by substitution Mustaf'ilán); 2. Mustaf'ili 
like the ‘Aruz; 3, "Maf ülun (- - -), produced by the "Illah Kat" 
(к= the preceding page; Mustaf'ilun, by dro opping the final n and 
the | quiescent becomes Mustaf il and by substitution 
ülun) Hence the formula is: 
Mustaf'ilun Fá'ilun Mustaf'ilun 
Mustaf‘ilun Fa ilun 4 Mustaf'ilun 
Maf'ülun, 
which, with its allowable licenses, may be represented by the 











ы Ka a 

= s= WË = = = = = ЫШ = 
ы ы 
= im WE “a= 

vwu ы = аа 

== ш Ый = = ый = 





ы 
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The above will suffice to illustrate the general method of the 
Prosodists, and we must refer the reader for the remaining classes 
and subdivisions of the Basit as well as the other metres to more 
special treatises on the subject, to which this Essay is intended 
merely as an introduction, with a view to facilitate the first steps 
of the student in an important, but I fear somewhat neglected, 
held of Arabic learning. 

If we now turn to the poetical pieces contained in The Nights, 
we find that out of the fifteen metres, known to al-Khalíl, or the 
sixteen of later Prosodists, instances of thirteen occur in the 
Mac. N. edition, but in vastly different proportions. The total 
number amounts to 1,385 pieces (some, however, repeated several 
times), out of which 1,128 belong to the first two circles, leaving 
obtains with regard to the metres of each circle. The Mukhtalif 
is represented by 331 instances of Tawil and 330 of Basit against 
3 of Madid; the Mutalif by 321 instances of Kamil against 143 
of Wáfir; the Mujtalab by 32 instances of Ramal and 30 of Rajaz 








against 1 of Hazaj; the Mushtabih by 72 instances of Khafif and 
52 of T pint 18 of Munsarih and 15 of Mujtass; and lastly 
the Murtafik by 37 instances of Mutakárib. Neither the Muta- 
die (E. 2), nor the Muzári' and Muktazib (D. 4. 5) are met 
wi 


Finally it remains for me to quote a couplet of each metre, 
showing how to scan them, and what relation they bear to the 
theoretical formulas exhibited on p. 242 to p. 247. | 

It is characteristic for the preponderance of the Tawil over all 
the other metres, that the first four lines, with which my alpha- 
betical list begins, are written in it. One of these belongs toa 
poem which has for its author Baha al-Din Zuhayr (born A.D. 
1186 at Mekkah or in its vicinity, ob. 1249 at Cairo), and is to be 
found in full in Professor Palmer’s edition of his works, p. 164. 
Sir Richard Burton translates the first Bayt (vol. i, 200): 


An I quit Cairo and her pleasances * Where can I hope to find so gladsome 
ways! 
Professor Palmer renders it: 


Must I leave Egypt where such joys abound? 
What place can ever charm me so again? 
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In Arabic it scans: 
ыо [о о-у [ом | 
Azarhalu an Misrin wa tíbi na'imihi! 


w-wlw---|v-vl]u-v-| 


Faayyu makánin ba'dahá [Iya sháiku, 


In referring to iii. A. 1. p. 242, it will be seen that in the Hashw 
Fa'ülun (w--) has become Fa'ülu (»- v) by a Zuháf called 
Kabz (suppression of the fifth letter of a foot if it is quiescent), | 
and that in the "Arüzand Zarb Mafá'ilun ( w =) has ch an сеп 
into Mafá'ilun (»-«-) by the same Zuháf acting as 'Illah. 
The latter alteration shows the couplet to be of the second Zarb 
of the first "Arty of the Tawî. If the second line did terminate 
IT c | scheme, it would be the first Zarb 

it did end in Fa'ülun (»- -) or Mafá'il 
y sent the third or toarth subdivision of this 
respectit ly. The Tawil has one other "Ariz, Fa'ülun, 
with a twofold Zarb, either Fa‘Glun also, or Mafá'ilun. 

The first instance of the Basit occurring in The Nights are the 
lines translated vol. i. p. 35: 


Containeth Time a twain of days, this of blessing, that of bane * 
And holdeth Life a twain of halves, this of pleasure, that of pain. 
In Arabic (Mac. N. i. rr): 
venden bl 
AlDahru yaumáni zá amnun wa z& hamru 


Wa'l^ Ayshu ahatráni zá sifwun wa z4 kadaru, 


Turing back to p. 243, where the A'áriz and Azrub of the Basit 
shown, the student will have no difficulty to recognise the 

Bestes onc belonging to the first Zarb of the first “Ariz. 

SEAT рс  Madíd we quote the original of the lines 

val; v. 331):— 


















аас аага о агайы, short он counts either as long ori dropped, 
according to the exigencies of the metre. In the Hashw the u ot iof the 

айх for thè third person sing, masc., and the final aof the enlarged pronominal plural 
formi, humu and kumu, may be either short ar long, according to the same exigen 

The end.vowel of the pronoun of the first person and, I, in generally read short, although 
it is written with Alf. 
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| had a heart, and with it lived my life" “Twas seared with fire and burnt with 
loving-lowe. 
= = = | = ы = ы ы = | 
Kãna li kalbun a'ishu bihi 


Faktawa bil-nari wa htarak. 


If we compare this with the formula (iii. A.2. p. 242), we find that 
either line of the couplet is shortened by a foot; it is, therefore, 
majzü. The first “Aruz of this abbreviated metre is Fá'ilátun 
(-»--), and is called sahíhah (perfect) because it consists of 
Ге ee EU eC In the second '"Arüz, Fá'ilátun loses its 
end syllable tun by the "Illah Hafz (su en eae talah 
, and becomes Fa‘ila (-»-), for which Fé‘ilun is sub: 

stituted. Shortening the Brst syllable of Fá'ilun, i.e. eliminatir 
the Alif by Khabn, we obtain the third "Ariz Fa‘ilun (+ + -) 
ioe resent lines, which has two Azrub: Fa‘ilun, like 
Fa'lun (==), here, again by Khabn, further re- 

duced to Fel (~) 

Babak of Mosul, who improvises the piece, calls it “so difficult 
and so rare, that it went nigh to deaden the quick and to quicken 
the dead"; ; indeed, the native poets consider the metre Madid as 
the most difficult of all, and it v (ici ia cii cedi Nee 
writers. This accounts for its rare occurrence in 
Ng aaa a Mac. N. tee 





and iii. 404. | 
the Wáfr and К Kamil koe a canine aie te oe azaj and 
Rajaz. Let us revert to the line:— 

| = ی | ت | 

Akámůú T-wajda fi kalbi wa siri, 
ial A me ap aapa EA LA EN M 
"m Mafs'ilun! "Maf£'llun Fa'ólun, 


V On p. 236 the word akdmdt, as read by itself, was identified with the foot Fa'ülun. 
verlos must be read ТЕЙ. барады with the following syllable as “akimulwaj," which is 
"Iun. 
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and this, standing by itself, facie be taken for a line 
of the Hazaj (iii. T ^». idm | Mafá'ílun shortened by 
Hafz (see above) into Mafá'í for whieh Fa'ülun would be sub- 
stituted. We have seen (p. 247) that and how the foot Mufi- 
‘alatun can change into Mafá'ilun, and if in any poem which 
otherwise would belong to the metre Hazaj, the former measure 

ars even in one foot only along with the latter, it is com 
er d to be the original meats, sad the posse counts по lager 
as Hazaj but as W In the piece now under consic 
ta thie pochad Bat: where the characteristic not of the Wale feet 


appears :— 
















| ت | نات ت | ي 
Naat "arini 1-rubü u wa sûkînîkã‏ 


мечы [aaa | ت‎ = | 


Wa kad ba "uda `T-mariru fali meán 


Far lies the camp and those who camp therein; * Far is her tent-hrine where 
I ne'er shall tent. 

Jt must, however, be remarked that the Hazaj is not in use asa 

hexameter, but only with an "Ariz majzúah or shortened by one 

foot. Hence it is only in the second "Arüz of the Wáfr, which is 


likewise majzúah, that the ambiguity as to the real nature of the 
metre can arise;! and the isolated couplet:— 


|ы | | 
Yáridu ']-mar: an yu'tà manáhu 
o recede E 


Wa yabà "lláhu illá má yuridu 


Man wills his wish to him accorded be, * Bur Allah naught accords save 
what he wills (vol. iv. 147), 


being hexametrical, forms undoubtedly part of a poem in Wáfir 
although it does not contain the foot Ми alatun at all. Thus 





1 Prof. Palmer, p. 223 of hia Grammar, identifies this form of the Wáfrr, when. over 
Mul'alarum of the Hashw has become Майын, with the second form of the Бајаг. 
Е ада ре азир. Professor Palmer waa se sitet de earn: Ma a GA a AGA 

of his authorities, the Mohit al-Dáxrah by Dr. Yan Dayk, p. 52 
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ee ee one in The Nights is Abi; Nuwds* 
a bol nation, beginning with: 


|---| 

Fa4á tud ii gay 

u] | 

Fa^indi ma'dinu "Hhayri (Mac. N. ii. 577). 
Steer ye your steps to none but me * Who have a mine of luxury (vol. v. 65). 


If in the second ' Arüz of the Wir, S MAE HE жшн 
shortened to Mafailun ( + - » -), the metre resembles seca 
AE of Rant, WARE ta we lave sert HE feos san Py 
licence, take the place of the normal Mustaf‘ilun (- - » - ), 

_ The Kamil bears a similar relation to the Rajaz, as the Wafir 
gears to the Hazaj. By way of illustration we quote from Mac. 
N. ii. 8 the first two Bayts of a little poem taken from the 23rd 
Assembly of Al-Hariri:— 


м | о оо. | 
Y& khátiba "Edunyá 'Ldaniyyati innahá 
ev-uw-lvev-v-|--- 
|د‎ |= =u] 
~-v-|--v-|--- 


Ablat ghadan bu'dan bhá min dári. 
In Sir Richard Burton's translation (vol. iii. 419):— 


© thou who woo'st 2 World unworthy, learn * "Tis house of evils, “tis Per- 
dition's net: 

A house where whoso laughs this day shall weep * The next; then perish 
house of fume and fret. 


The 'Arüz of the De NOME i MORIS US, ова 
jece to the first or perfect (sahíhah) Kimi Ie the 

ar oF ce ogling ee und fa that of the abeh second Tos 
tios eal Mutafá'ilun has, by licence, become Mustaf'ilun, and 
the same change has taken place in the "Arüz of the second 
couplet; for it is a peculiarity which this metre shares with a few 
others, to allow certain alterations of the kind Zuháf in the 
"Artz and Zarb as well as in the Hashw. This class has three 
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subdivisions: the Zarb of the first is Mutafa‘ilun, like the “Ariz; 
the Zarb of the second is Fa’alarun (+ + - - ), a substitution for 
Mutafá'il which latter is obtained from Mutafa'ilun by sup 
pressing the final n and ren the | quiescent; the Zarb of the 
third is Falun (- -) for Mütfá, derived from Mutafá'ilun by 
cutting off the Watad ‘ilun and dropping the medial a of the 
remaining Mutafa. 

If we make the “Ayn of the second Zarb Fa'alátun also quies- 
cent by the permitted Zuháf Izmár, it changes into Fa"látun, by 
substitution Maf'ülun (- - -) which terminates the rhyming 
lines of the foregoing quotation. Consequently the two couplets, 
taken together, elong to the second Zarb of the frst "Ariz of the 
Kámil, and the metre of the poem with its licences may be repre- 





= = 











м ы = ы = 


| 
ы ы-ы = | ыы ы = 








I. 


Taken isolated, on the other hand, the second Bayt might be 
of the metre Rajaz, whose first 'Arüz Mustaf'ilun has two Azrub: 
ane equal pie gE other Maf'ülun as above, but here 


substituted for Mustaf’ pplying e de Kat' (see 
247) to Mustaf‘ilun. If анх were s the metre of the poem throug 
s the scheme with the licences пресі £o the Juitir would 


ы ы ы ы 
= = “Ай шы = ож ق‎ == = = ӨЫ = | 











The pith ana ay is that the knight errant, 





not to say the arrant wight of the Romance, Abú Sayd of Sarúj, 
accuses before the Wali of ee his pretended pupil, in reality 
his son, to have appro of his by lopping of two 
ке. of every Bayt. ne in the EE i they 


l 
-=u |u | 


Yá khátiba 'dunyá 'damiy. 
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ы- |‏ > ات | ن باب 
Yati innahá sharaku radê‏ 

eee e| rue] 

--]e peus] 


Fi yaumiha abkat ghadá, 


with a different rhyme and of a different variation of metre. 
The amputated piece belongs to the fourth Zarb of the third 
‘Aruz of Kámil, and its second couplet tallies with the second sub 

The Rajaz,aniambic metre pure and simple,isthe most popular, 

because the easiest, in which even the POE was caught nap- 
In; etimes, at the dangerous risk of following the perilous 

Jership of Imru "Kays. It is the metre of improvisation, of 
ditties, and of numerous wrene pon In the latter case, when 
the composition is called Urjüzah, the two lines of every Bayt 
rhyme, and each Bayt has a rhyme of its own. This is the form 
in which, for instance, Ibn Málik's Alfiyah is written, as well as 
the remarkable grammatical work of the modern native scholar, 
Nasif al-Yaziji, of which a notice will be found in Chenery's 
Introduction to his Translation of Al-Hariri. 

While the Hazaj and Rajaz connect the third circle with the 
first and second, the Ramal forms the link between the third and 
fourth Dáirah. lts measure Fá'ilátun ( - » - - ) and the reversal 
of it, Maf'ülátu ( - - - «), affect the trochaic rhythm, as opposed 
to the iambic of the two first-named metres. The tambic move- 
ment has a ring of gladness about it, the trochaic a wail of sad- 
ness: the former resembles a nimble pedestrian, striding apace 
with an elastic step and a cheerful heart; the latter is like a man 
toiling along on the desert path, where his foot is ever and anon 
sliding back in the burning sand (Raml, whence probably the 
name of the metre). Both combined in regular alternation, im- 
part an agitated character to the verse, admirably fit to express 
the conflicting emotions of a passion-stirred mind. L 

Examples of these more or less plaintive and pathetic metres 
are numerous in the Tale of Uns al-Wujüd and the Wazir's 
Daughter, which, being throughout a story of love, as has been 
noted, vol. v. 33, abounds in verse, and, in particular, contains 
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ten out of the thirty-two instances of Ramal occurring in The 
Nights. We quote: 
Ramal, first Zarb of the first “Ariz, (Mac. N. ii. 361): 
= = = | "I - | 
Inna li Tbulbuli sautan fi ‘l-sahar 
TENTI 
Ashghala `F'ishika 'an husni "-watar 
The Bulbul's note, wheras dawn is nigh * Tells the lover from strains of strings 
to fly (vol. v. 48). 
Sari’, second Zarb of the first " Arüz (Mac. N. ii. 559): 
ve-v-|--v-[|-»-| 
Wa fakhitin kad kála fi nsuhihi 


Yš Dšiman shukran ‘ald balwati 


[ heard a ringdove chanting soft and pluntively, * "T thank Thee, O Eternal, 
for this misery" (vol. v. 47). 
Khafif, full or perfect farm (sahíh), both in Zarb and ' Arüz (Mac. 
N. ii. 3556): 
ies "ghar | i ч bi 


Wa hujóni wa farkati ‘an habibi 
O to whom now of my desire complaining sore shall I * Bewail my parting 
from my fere compelled thus to tiy (vol. v. 44). 
Mujtass, the only "Arüz (majzüah sahíhah, i.e. shortened by one 
foot and perfect) with equal Zarb (Mac. N. ii. 367): 
= о ош ЧЫЙ ш | Af ЫЫ жож 
Ruddü 'alayya habibi 
ш ш om = О = = | 
Li hajatan li bi-málin 
To me restore my dear * | want not wealth untold (vol. v. 5). 


As an instance of the Munsarih, I give the second occurri 
in The Nights, because it affords me an opportunity to show the 
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student how useful a knowledge of the laws of Prosody fre- 
quently proves NG aaa an DOE tg EE 
Мас. N. i. 33 we find the line 


чо емон [емет 


Arba'atun ma 'jtama at kattu ki, 


This would be Rajaz with the licence Mufta'ilun for Mustaf- 
‘ilun: But the following lines of the fragment evince, that the 
metre is Munsarih; hence, a clerical error must lurk somewhere 
in the second foot. In fact, on 833 of the same volume, we 
fnd the piece repeated, ad eve ehe Drak count testi 


-9:|-€9-9|----]| 
Arba atun má 'jtama'na kattu aiwá 
uu [eu] оо | 


Ali axi mujhati wa safki dami 


Four things which ne'er conjoin unless it be * To storm my vitals and to shed 
my blood (val. iii. 357). 


The Mutakárib, e O raaa 
has gained a truly historical importance by the part which it plays 
in Persian literature, In the form of trimetrical double-lines, with 
ane several rhyme for each couplet, it has become the “Nibelun- 
en-"stanza of the Persian epos: Firdausi's immortal "Book of 
" and Nizámi's lskander-námah are written in it, not to 

EA n PM E M miam inita 
Mohammedan orthodoxy. On account of its warlike and heroical 
character, therefore, I choose for an example the knightly po 





rakán's | to the single fight in which he conquers his 
scarcely less valiant adversary Kaurajan, Mac. N. ii. 296: 
>| ju- u] 
Ani TJamrakênu kawiyya 'ljanáni 
аео 


Jambu "Haswárisi takhsha kitali 


Here the third syllable of tiy seotd Got D caca line fa paara 
ened by licence, and the final Kasrah of the E e, Maning a 
pause, is long, the metre being the full form of the M 
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as exhibited p. 246, iii. E. r. If we suppress the Kasrah of al’ 
a alio allowable in pause, and make the second 
to rhyme with the first, saying, for instance: 


МЇ e = | A = ы МЫ o = kF ia 
Ana ў Жер» еы. 
 Layakxhà kicdlt ahij£'u "Laamán, 
we obtain the powerful and melodious metre in which the Sháh- 
námah sings of Rustam's lofty deeds, of the tender love of Rüda- 
bah and the tragic downfall of Siyawush. 

Shall I confess that in writing the foregoing pages it has been 
my ambition to become a conqueror, in a modest way, myself: to 
conquer, I mean, the prejudice frequently entertainec and shared 
even by my accomplished countryman, Ruckert, that Arabic Pros- 
ody is a clumsy and repulsive doctrine. I have tried to show 
ha it springs raturally rom ie character of the language, and, 
intimately connected, as it is, with the grammatical system эы 
UMEN корени to me quite worthy of the acumen of a 

to whom, amon ast other things: we ove die Kayan LA FA i 
the stepping-stone of our whole modern s system of Mathematics. 
I cannot refrain . therefore, from concluding with alittle anecdote 
anent al-Khalíl, which Ibn Khalliké tells in the following words. 
His son went one day into the room where his father was, and on 
finding = and ta he people аг £ the rules of Prosody, 
he ran out and told the t his ther had lost his wits. 




















“Had whch he addressed his son ë ory oA RE zed 
me, and had you known what you said, Ishould have blamed you. 
But you did not understand me, so you blamed me, and [ knew 
that you were ignorant, so I pardoned you.” 


— 

Ж'@пїшї. 
Here end, to sorrow, the labours of a quarter century, and 
Pere mute zc way with the ` ‘poets’ Poet,” 


“Behold! I see the haven nigh at hand, 
To which I mean my wearie course to bend: 
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Vere the main shete, and bear up with the land 
The which afore is fairly to be ken'd." 


Nothing of im now indeed remains for me but briefly 
to estimate the character of my work and to take cordial leave of 
my readers, thanking them for the interest they have accorded to 
these volumes and for enabling me thus successfully to complete 
the decade. 

Without pudor malus or over-diffidence I would claim to have 
fulfilled the promise contained in my Foreword. The anthropo- 
logical notes and notelets, which not only illustrate and read 
between the lines of the text, but assist the student of Moslem 
life and of Arabo-Egyptian manners, customs and language in 
a multitude of matters shunned by books, form a net ertory of 
Eastern knowledge in its esoteric phase, sexual as well as social. 

To assert that such lore is unnecessary is to state, as every 
traveller knows, an “absurdum.” Few phenomena are more 
startling than the vision of a venerable infant, who has lived 
half his long life in the midst of the wildest anthropological 
vagaries and monstrosities, and yet who absolutely ignores al! 
that India or Burmah enacts under his very eyes. This is crass 
ignorance, not the naive innocence of Saint Francis who, seeing 
a man and a maid in a dark corner, raised his hands to Heaven 
and thanked the Lord that there was still in the world so much 
of Christian Charity. 

Against such lack of knowledge my notes are a protest; and 
I may claim success despite the diffculty of the task. A traveller 
familiar with Syria and Palestine, Herr Landberg, writes, “La 
plume refuserait son service, la langue serait insuffisante, si celui 
qui connait la vie de tous les jours des Orientaux, surtout des 
classes élevées, voulait la devotler. L'Europe est bien loin d'en 
avoir la moindre idée." 

In this matter Í have done my best, at a time too when the 
hapless Papih traveller is expected to write like a young lady 
for young ladies; and never to notice what underlies the most 
superficial stratum. And J also maintain that the free treatment 
of topics usually taboo'd and held to be “alekta’—unknown 
and unfitted for publicity—will be a national benefit to an 
"Empire of Opinion," whose very basis and buttresses are a 


thorough knowledge by the rulers of the ruled. Men have been 
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crowned with gold in the Capitol for lesser services rendered to 
the Respublica. 

That the work contains errors, shortcomings and many a 
lapsus, I am the first and foremost to declare. Yet in justice to 
myself I must also notice that the macule are few and far be- 
tween; even the most unfriendly and interested critics have 
failed to point out an abnormal number of slips. And before pro- 
nouncing the "Vos plaudite!" or, as Easterns more politely say, 

“| implore that my poor name may be raised aloft on the tongue 
of k praje, "leti me invoke ne fair feld ang courteous favour which 








T‏ = بخطای رسی وطعنه مزن 
که = بشر JU‏ از خطا بود 


(Veil it, an fault thou find, nor jibe nor jeer;— 
None may be found of faults and failings clear!) 


RICHARD F. BURTON, 


Atuenzum Crun, September 30, "B86. 


INDEX. 


P 


FAGE 
Bis (Al-) al "Ali=Sublime Porte. 5 
Bib al-Nasr=rate of Victory . 6 
Barmakis (history of the family) „ 123 
Battal (Al-), story of = 172 


Ранар: ibn al-Mo’terr (poet. 


Abdún (convent об. 
Abá al-Sa'idát (Pr. N. )=Father of 


e es = Bazar (locked ac night) . — . 13 
on Mijdn (song of) ok whip Betrothed (for “intended to be 
"Adiliyah (Mosque in Cairo marred with regal ceremony") — 55 

(thefable-writer) — Q . Boccaccio and The Nights. . 142 
"Ajdib al-Hind=Marvels of Ind. Book (black as her). . . . 1 
A'lij=sturdy miscreants. . . Boulgrin, Bougre, Boogrerie (deri- 
Allah (will make things esseri vations of the mec . x 314 

send usaid). , REL quoted . $4, se, 
aire dies quittencs cfc Bode fmuuwe 2 2 1 N 
кысан Burckhardt quoted — . . 129 


CAIRENE jargon "Ur wx 
(savoir faire) а с о MW 





Calamity (1.4. to the enemy) . „ 33 
Cannibalism in the New World . 207 
Caravaggio (picture of St. Но по). 190 
Castration (texts justifying or en- 
joining it) . . 196 
Character-sketch (making amends 
e ubuse of wamen) .  . 24 
Cask {for “home” et the rakan 
wine) . 38 
Children (one efi its native vn. 8 
26 
86 





Asal ا‎ 
Katrzdrip-honey . 
Ash'ab (proverbial Lo greed] s 
Astarte (primarily the planet 

Venug?). a pams 
*Attár=perfame-aeller, druggist 
"Aysh=chut on ees шап res 

(for bread) . 

VOL. X. 
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Clairvoyance of perfect affection . 

Coffee (mention of) . ., 

Coquetries (requiring as — іа. 
ventiveness as a cotillon) . . 58 
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Cruelty (of the “Fair sex" in Egyp) 45 
Cry (that needs must be cred) 21 
Curs (set them on the cattle show 


a Heer money efê]. = 7 18. 


Dan at-Aswas=Red Street (їп 


Cairo) 8 
Death (simply and pathetically 
sketched) 47 
Drama (in Turkey and Persia) „ 147 
| scene Lrald with charming 
naivesd) i a а 9 
Dunya (Pr.N.) =the World . «ss dH 
Ecevattow (nothing inane in 
sudden) sn S 
Ephesus (the Marron of . « Hİ 
Ernest (Duke of ae Romance 
of}. 136 
Erotic specials emang the An: 
cents . ¿ 2a 
Fanip=unique;union-pearl . 
Fatüritelight food for ais 
breakfast 2... 12 


Fox and jackal (confounded by the 
Arabic dialecta) 


GALLAND, ANTOINE (memoir ren 90, serang; 
(the the 


Garden 
Cherkh Nefzanui) . 120 
Gazzelle'á blood red (dark red dye) 12 


German Translations of The Nights 


102, megg. 
eae dressed ar a boy 


От blaze n a horse's 
W . 
Giants (marrying in Pe; probatiy 


the Caribs of the Brazil) . | 
Giosssrum eroticum ¿ . x 19 
Guate absurdita . . . . 1 
Gel! (liquid = Vina d'Oro) è 190 
Gypalen (their first appearance in 

Europe) ات و‎ lala; 5 
HawpbkzRcHirrofdismimal , , 447 
Háüriri (lines quoted from) . H 


Hirin-alReshid and Charlemagne 122 
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Hzrür Afsánsh 
Hetairesis ani Soradiam (he м 
alesof love). . : 


Syphihs . .. . 
Hel beh teer Khiskm епо 


pe. (AL)=—period of widow- 
Ikhzyin al.Khutzne Kháitám (?) 


Iram (the mamy-columned) М 

Irishman (and his “‘convarter н). : 

Ishrar-Ashtaroth (her worship not 
obsolete in Syria) A 

Iskander 9» Alexander (pecordiig to 
the Araba) 

Iralian Tranalastiona of The Мый». 


JA'AFAR the Barmecide (his mus- 


pected heresy) . . «© a 
Jackal's gall (used aphrodisiacally) 
Jadid=new (coin), copper . . 
Jauzi=Gemini . .. 

Jazirat ibn Omar (island аза: town 

onthe Tigris) . . 

Jink (Al-)=cHeminates , . 


Kamir unes) = brown (he 
bread) . 


Ratha Sarit’ Sigara, К 
Karhir= much, **по ed . 
Kitáb ul-Fi hrist (and its author) . 
Kaohl'd «with Ghunj = languor. 
kohl'á , , . е 
Koran quoted (lexxix) 3 
Koran (frst English Translation 
owing to France) ; 
KunáfahsVermiceli.cake — . 
Kutub al-B4h s Books of Lust 


La KABBATA HAMIYAH 7 (no burn- 


ing plague) . 
Lane quoted, 1, I} 12, 19, 34, 36, 
50, 52, 53, 65, 77, 
(study of should be as- 
ы! by car and tongue) a 
Lentils (cheapest and ори ad 
in Ер 


Libraries f (auch appreciated by the 
Ane]. a . . ». o, 


70, геру. 1 88 


su 


. . H 
e. эң. 


d-s us as 


Lion (as Sultan of the анн 
of a man's power) 34 
Lokman (three of the pam)... , 107 
Love (cruelty of) . 26 
Lying (until one's self believes the 
lie ta be truth) 14 
Ma'aiÛF = kindness, fawour_. 1 
Mai kaa ‘sEditon . . 78 
Malikay bayti 'Lráhah = slabs of 
the jakes I 5] 
"Making met" (and women) . . 173 
Marocco (tenanted by three Moslem 
races) . 193 
Mashallah = the English "cock 
ul" with a difference. . 52 
im head-and-foot stone of š 
Merchant t (worth а thousand). g 
Metrical portion of The Nights 
(three-fold distribution of). . 66 
Mohammed eee: and E the 
Hirah). . 171 
Morbi venere... 84 
Moslem resignation (noble instance 
Mudarrm = professeer | . 8 
Mumrnery — "Mahommerie" 156 
Munkar and Nakir . . -~ 47 
Mustahakk == deserving . - 81 


NinigA = let зо се ее . . 22 
Naki = sand-hill . 37 
Marcissin and Hippolytus (assured | 

as types of morosa voluptas) . 186 


OLEMA (time-serving ons) . - M 
Onanism (discouraged by crcum- — 
agony. + s o o 202 
Pain (resembling the drawing of a 
tooth) . 21 
Palaces in rains (for want of repair) 61 
Palgrave and Al-Islam . =- . 165 
Parisian MS. of The Nights 


s 96 
Payne quoted 40, 50, 52, 73, 96, 125, am, 


Péché philosophique (The, in France} 24 


Pederasts (list of fumous). - 
Pehlevi verston of the Panchatantra 109 
Penis (and its succedanea) . . 206 
Play "near and far” = "feat and 
BNI SS CIOS LEE 
Powder (coloured ia sign óf holi- 
day-making) M END... 
Pre-Adamite doctrine 157 
Poets (four whose works cositrarbed 
their character) . 217 
Frolixity (heightening the effect of 
the tale) : 
Pun (on a ьа à һ 11, 27 
Pyramids (verses on tho) . 0. 14 


Riwi = story-teller {also used for 





reciter of Traditions) . . LA 
Resignation (noble mstance o . c 
E Hilo 14 
Basan. aepieféiilt (notable i in- 
106 
Rub’ ald -Kharsb (р sbably for the 
Great Arabian Desert) . . 41 


Sasinar ker = gift on the 


wediling-morni 18 
Sacy, Sylvestre de oa the origin of 
Tie Nghe) —. 74 
Sappho (the “Masculine” ) , >» Hi 
Sawid = blackness of the hair . 60 
Schools (attached to Mosques) . 153 
Shami = the grizzled (name for 
wine) 38 
Shaykh al-Islam (his mention sign of 
modern composition). = . 19 
Signalsof Debauchées. . . 190 


Sijn al.Ghazab — Prison of Wrath . 45 
Simurgh (guardian of the Persian 
mysteries) . 117 
Sisters (their abiding together ‘after 
marriage frequently imitated 
upon) 56 
Socrates ("sanctus paederasta" 5 ds sang; 
Sodomy (abnormally de 


amongst the тави of the New | 

Werd) . > à : 207 
Sotadic ne . 179, ш. 
Story-teller (picture of the) . » 14$ 


Sufviem (rise of) an Ta «woe E 


San (likened to a bride oe 

her charms to man) 
Syphilis (orizin of) 85 
—— {hippic) . 85 
Tasawwur (rise of) 116 
Tzysh — vertigo, gidiiness 9 
Time-measurers (of very anaent 

date) . . | 81 
Tobacco (mention of) 85 
Touch of mature (making all the 

world 24 


Trébutien quoted — . 9, 54, 68, 78, 91 


Uus AL-RAAs— crown of the head. — 44 


Атр ТАТАН А АТАН. 


Ша Жара Кие С рен | 

the Arabs for debauchery) 169 
"Urrah — dung . à 1 
VisvAEARMA — the Anti-creator .. 118 
Wuoso praiseth and then blameth 

lieth twice 15 
Woman, women ‘(treated leniently 

ina Kan's court) 4 
Womankind (thir: status: in. AL 

Islam) . . 170 
YA Asti ar-LrrnauA s — “О sire 

of the chin-vrils rwain"  . 20 
Yellow-girl (for light-coloured wine) 39 


ZagÁsim — slaves'ahoes ..— . 
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Ї МАКЕ по apology for the number and extent of biblio- 
graphical and other lists given in this Appendix: they may 
cumber the book but they are necessary to complete my 
design. This has been to supply throughout the ten volumes 
the young Arabist and student of Orientalism and Anthro- 
pology with such assistance as I can render him; and it is 
my conviction that if with the aid of this version he will 
master the original text of the “Thousand Nights and a 
Night,” he will find himself at home amongst educated men 
in Egypt and Syria, Najd and Mesopotamia, and be able to 
converse with them like a gentleman; not, as too often hap- 
pens in Anglo-India, like a *Ghoráwálá" (groom). With 
this object he will learn by heart what instinct and inclina- 





tion suggest of the proverbs and instances, the verses, the 
Jeux d'esprit and especially the Koranic citations scattered 


about the text; and my indices will enable him to hunt up 
the tale or the verses which he may require for quotation 
even when writing an ordinary letter to a "native" cor- 
respondent. Thus he will be spared the wasted labour of 
wading through volumes in order to pick up a line. 

The following is the list of indices:;— 


Arrenpix I, 
1. index to the Tales in the ten Volumes, 
tt. ae Table of the Notes (Anthropological, etc.) prepared by F. Stein- 
gass, Ph.D. | 
tt. Alphabetical Table of First Lines (metrical portion) in English and Arabic, pre- 
pared by Dr. Sreingass. 
tv. Tables of Contents of rhe various Arabic texts. 
A. The Unfinished Calcutta Edition (1814—18), 
в, The Breslau Text (1825-43) from Mr, Payne's Version. 
c. The MacNaghtes or Turner-Macan Text (A.D, 1839-42), and the Bulak Edition 
(A.B. 125) = A.D. 183236); rom Mr. Payne s Version. 
b. The same with Mr, Lane's and mr Version. 





Arrr5pix 1L 


Contributions to the Bibliography of the Thousand and One Nights, and their Imita- 
tions, with a Table shewing the contents of the principal editions and translations of The 
Nights. By W. F, Kirby, Author of “Ed-Dimiryaht, in Ornienral Romance"; "The New 
Arabian Nights," Ме. 
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Appendix J. 
INDEX I. 


INDEX TO THE TALES AND PROPER NAMES. 


N. B.—TAÀe Roman numeral: denote ihe polime, tår Arabic the page, 


Abdullah the Fisherman and Abdullah the Merman, ix. 165. 
Do. ‘bin Faz! and his brothers, ix. 
De. bin Ma'smar with the Man of Baosorah and his slavesir, v. 68 
Abd al-Ralunan the Moor's story of the Rukh, v. LEL 
Abu Hazan al-Ziyadi and the Khorasan Mam, iv- 285. 
Abu Hasan, how he brake Wind, v. 135. 
Abu Isa and Kurrat al-Aya, The Loves of, v. 145, 
Abu Ja'afar the Leper, Aba al-Hasan al-Durraj and, v. 294. 
Abu Kir the Dyer and Aba Sir the Barber, ir. 134. 
Abu al-Aswad and his squinting slave-girl, v, 80 
Abu al-Husn and his sluve-girl Tawaddud, v. 139. 
Ананы ИГУ tnd Abe Je SEF ҮЧЕ Ари, v. 294. 
Abu al-Hasan of Khorasan, ix, 229 
Adu Mohammed hight Loxbónm M. 162. 
Abu Nowas, Harun al-Rashid with the danwel and, iv. 251. 
Abu Nowas and the Three Bovs, v, 64. 
Abu Sir the Barber, Aba Kir the Dyer and, ix. LH 
Abu Suwayd and the handsome old woman, v. 163. 
Abu Yusuf with Harun al-Rashid and his Wazir Ja'afar, The Imam, ir. L 
Abu Yusuf with Al-Rashid and Zubaydah, The Imam, iv. 153, 
Adam, The Birds and Beasts and the Son of, Bi. 114. 
Adi bin Zayd and the Princess Hind, v. 124. 
Ajib, The History of Gharib and his brother, vi. 257. 
Ala al-Din Abu al-Shamat, iv. 29. 
Alexandria (The Sharper of) and the Master of Police, iv. 249. 
Ali bin Bakkar and Shams al-Nahar, ii. 162. 
Ali of Cairo, The Adventures of Mercury, vit wit. 172. 
Ali Nur al-Din and Miriam the Girdle-Girl, viii. 2564. 
AN Eha Persie and the Korit Shape, i: 149. 
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Amin (AL) ani his uncle Ibrahim bin al-Mahdi, v. 
and the 87 


Anushirwan, The freies of King, v. 254. 

Angel of Death and the King of the Children of Israel, The, v. 250. 
Do. with the Proud King end the Devout Man, The, v. 246. 
Do. T ALD AS and бє йил, 

а алайна чангу m 


Arab Youth, The Caliph Hisham and the, iv, 101. 
Ardashir and Hayat al-Nufus, vH. 209. 
Asma (Al-) and the three gris of Bassorah, vii. 110. 
Ass, The Ox and the, i. 15. 
Ass, The Wild, The Fox and, tx. 48. 
Ayiihah, Musab bin al-Zubayr and his wife, v. 79. 
Aziz and Azizah, Tale of, ii, 298, 
Anzah, Az Aziz and, n. 298. 

Badawi, Ja'afar the Barmecide and the old, v. 93. 
. » Omar bin al-Kliattab and the young, v. 99. 
. And hus Wife, The, vii. 124. 
Badi'a x al-Jamai, Savf al-Muluk and, vii. 314. 
Baum of Persia, Julnar the Sea-born, and her Son. King, vii. 264. 
Badr al-Din Hasan, Nur al-Din AÑ of Cairo and his son, i. 195. 
Baghdad, The Haunted House in, v. 155. 

Do. ' Khalifah the Fisherman of, wii. 145, 

Do. , The Porter and the Three Ladies of, L 82. 
1 (The ruined man of) and his alave-girl, ix. 24. 
» The Sweep and the noble Lady of, iv. 125, 
Bakun's Story of the Hathish- Eater, il. FL 
Banu Tayy, The Lovers of the, v, 137. 
Banu Ozrah, The Lovers of the, v. 70, 
Barber's Tale of himself, The, i. 317. 
Barber's First Brother, Story af the, і. 319. 

Barber's Second Brother, Story of the, i. 324. 
Barber's Third Brother, Story of the, | r. 328. 

Barber's Fourth Brother, Stary of the, i, 331, 
Barber's Fifth Brothe: Story of the, i. 335. 

Barber's Sixth Brother, Story of the, i. 343. 

Barber, Abu Kir the Dyer and Abu Sir the, ix. 134. 

Barter Surgecr, Ibrahim bin al-Mahdi and the, iv. 103. 
Barmecide, Ja'afar the pna Taa ols Daanan, v, a. 
Bassorah man o slave-girl, Abdu Ma'amar with, v. 69. 

Do "Hasan of) and the Каар dimglust a te е 
» (Hasan of) an ng's daughter viii. 
De, , The Lovers of, vii. 130. 
Bath, Harun al-Rashid and Zubaydah in the, v. 75. 
Bathkeeper'a Wife, The Wazir's San and the, vi. 150. 
Beanselller, Ja afar the Barmecide and the, iv, 159. 
Bear, Wardan the Butcher's adventure with the Lady and the, iv. 293. 
Beast and the Son of Adam, The Birds ani, ii. 16. 
Behram, Prince of Persis, and the Princess Al-Datma, vi. 184. 
Belvedere, The House with the, vi. 138; 
Birds and Beasts and the Carpenter, The, iii. 114. 


Hl 


i 














Birds, The Falcon and the, iti. 154. 
Bests (che Speech of}, چ ی ی‎ 169. 
Bh Suse D MON E 
Blacksmith who could fire without hart, The, ¥. 271. 
Blind Man and the Cripple, The, ix. 67, 
Abu Nowasa and the Three, v. 64. 
Boy and Girl at School, The Loves агата 
Boy and the Thieves, The, ix. 
a kai toka i) uad doacus oa kowqd awas 
v. 165. 
Brass, The City of, vi. 83. 
Broker's Story, The Christian, i. 262. 
Budur and Jubayr bin Umayr, The Loves of, iv. 223 
Budur, Kamar al-Zuman and, in. 211. 
Bukhayt, Story of the Eunuch, 5. 45. 
Bulak Police, Story of the Chief of the, iv. 113. 
Ball and the Ass (Story of), i. 16. 
Adventures of, v, 304. 
Butcher's adventure with the Lady and the Bear, Wardan the, iv, 295. 
Butter, The Fakir and his pot of, ix. 40. 
Caire (New) Police, Story of the Chief of the, iv. 271. 
Do. (Old) Police, Story of the Chief of the, iv. 274. 
Da. , The Adventures of Mercury Ali of, vii. 172. 
Caliph Al-Maamun and the Strange Doctor, iv. 185. 
Caliph, The mock, iv. 130. 
Cashmere Singing-girl, The Goldamith and the, vi. 136. 
Cat and the Crow, The, ti. 149. 
Do, and the Mouse, The, ix. 35, 
(The Moslem) and the Christian Lady, v. 277. 
Chaste Wife, The Rake's Trick against the, vi- 135, 
Christian Broker's Story, The, i. 262. 
City of Labrayt, The, vi. 83. 
Cloud (The saint to whom Allah gave a) to serve him, v. 274. 
Cobbler (Ma'aruf the) and his wife Fatimah, x. L 
Confectioner, his Wife and the Parrot, The, vi. 132. 
Crab, The Fishes and the, ix. 34. 
Craft and Malice of Women, The, vi. 1272 
Cripple, The Blind Man and the, ix. 67. 
Crow, The Fox and the, ili. 150. 
Do. and the Serpent, "he, ix. 46. 
Crow, The Cat and and the, ii ui. 149. 
Crows and the Hawk, The, ix. 53. 
Dalilah the Crafty and her daughter Zaynab the Coney-catcher, The Rogueries 
144 
Datma (The Princess AL), Prince Behram of Persia and, vi. 184. 
Death (The Angel of) and the King of the Children of Israel, v. 250, 
Do. do. with the Proud King and the Devout Man, у. 246. 
Do. do. and the Rich King, v. 248. 
Debsuches and the Three-year-old Child, The, vi. 208. 
Desert (The old woman who dwelt in the) and the pilgrim, у. 186. 
Device (The Wife's) to cheat her husband, vi. 152. 
Devil, Ibrahim of Mosul and the, vit 113. 
Do. , Isaac d and his mistress and the, vii. 135. 
Devout Israclite, The, iv. 283. 
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Devout Tray-maker and hia wife, The, v. 264. 

Do. Prince, The, v. 111. 

Do. woman and the two wicked elders, The, v. 97. 
Dibil al-Khursi und Muslim bin al-Walid, v. ae 
Dish of Gold, The man who stole the Dog's, iv. 265. 
Doctor (The strange) and the Caliph Al-Maamun, iv. 185. 
Dog's Dish of Gold, The man who stole the, iv, 245. 
Dream, The ruined man who became rich through a, iv. 289, 
Drep of Haney, The, vi. 142. 

Duban, The Physician, i. 43, 
Dunya, Taj al-Mnluk and the Princess, ii, 283. 
Durraj (Abu al-Hasan al-) and Abu Ja'afar the Leper, v. 294, 
Dust, The woman who made her husband sift, vi. 143. 
Dyer, Abu Sir the Barber anil Abu Kir the, ix. 134. 
Eagle, The Sparrow and the, iii. 155. 
Ebony Horse, The, v. 1. 
Egypt (The man of Upper) and his Frankish wife, ix. 19. 
Elders, The Devout woman and the two wicked, т. 97 
Eldest Lady's Story, The, i. 162. 
Enchanted Spring, The, vi. 145. 

Do. Youth, The, i. 69. 
Envied, The Envier and the, i, 123, 
Envier and the Envied, The, i. 123. 
Eunuch Bukhayt, Tale of the, ti. 49. 

Do. Kafur, Tale of the, ii. 51. 

Fakir and his jar of butter, The, ix. 40, 
Falean and the Parcridge, The, ii. 138, 
Falcon, King Sindibad and hia, i, 50. 
Fatimah, Ma‘aruf the Cobbler and hia wife, x. 1.. 
Fath bin Khakan (AL) and Al.Mutzwakkil, v. 153. 
Ferryman of the Nile and the Hermit, The, v. 283. 
First Old Man's Story, i, 27, 
Fisherman, Abdullah the Merman and Abdullah the, ix. 165. 

Do. cf Baghdad, Khaulifah rhe, viii. 145, 

Do.  , The Foolish, ix. 93. 

Do, and the Jinni, The, i. 38. 

Do. , Khusrau and Shirin and the, v. 91. 
Fishes and the Crab, The, ix. 43. 
Five Suitors, The Lady and her, vi. E72. 
Fea and the Mouse, The, Bi. 151. 
Folk, The Fox and the, v1. 211. 
Forger, Yahya bin Khalid and the, iv. 181. 
Fox and the Crow, The, it. 150. 
Fox and the Folk, The, vi. 211. 
Fox, The Wolf and the, iii. 152. 
Francolin and th= Tortoises, The, ix; 113. 
Frank King's Daughter, Ali Nur al-Din and the, vii. 264. 
Frank wife, The man of Upper Egypt and his, ix. 19. 
Fuller and his son, The, vi. 134: 
Generous friend, The poor man and his, iv. 288. 
Ghanim bin Ayyub the Thrall a" Love, ii, 45. 
Gharib and hja brother Ajib, The History of, vi. 257. 
Girl, Harun al-Rashid and the Arab, vii. 108. 
Girl at School, The Loves of the Boy ani, v. 73. 
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Girls of Basscrah, Al-Asma i and the three, vii. 110. 
Girls, Harun al-Rashid and the three, v. Bl. 
Do. do. , and tbe two, v, 81. 
Goldsmith and rhe Cashmere Singing Girl The, vi. 16 
Geldamith's wi ` ihe; V. 
Hai (AL) Hin daugher o А amas and, vi 96 

and the pious man, v. 269 
Hakim (The Calich AL) end dig Merchant, v. 86. 
Hammad the Badawi, Tale of, ü, 104. 
و‎ ar a Final Note to val. viii. 
Rashid and the Arab girl, vi. 108, 
and the Slave-Girl and the Imam Abu Yusuf, iv. 153. 
with the Damsel and Abu Nowas, iv. 261. 
Abu Hasan the Merchant of Oman, ix. 188, 
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Hermit, The Perryman af the Nils and the; v. 288, 
Hermits, The, ñi. 125. 

Hind, Adi bin Zayd and the Princess, v. 124. 

Hind daughter of ALNu'umzn and Al-Hajtah, vi. 96. 
Hind (King Jali'ad of ) and his Wazir Shimas, ix. 32. 
Hisham and the Arab Youth, The Caliph, iv. 101. 


Iba al-Karibi, Masrur and, v. 109. 
[brahim al-Khawwas and the Christian King's Daughter, v. 283. 
Da.  binal.Khasib and Jarilah, ix. 207. 
Do. of Mosul and the Devil, vii. 113. 
Do.  binabMahii and Al-Amin, v. 152. 
Do. bin al-Mahdi and the Barber-Surgeon, iv. 103. 
Da. Do. амі the Merchant's Sister, iv. 278. 
lfrit's mistress and the King's Son, The, vi. 199, 
Ignorant man who set up for a Schoolmaster, The, v. 119. 
al-Fayyar, Khuzaymah bin Bishr and, vu. 99. 
Imam Abu Yusuf with Al-Rashid and Zubaydah, The, iv. 153. 
Introduction. Story of King Shahryar and his brother, i. L. 
Iram, The City of, iv. 113. 
Isane of Mosul's Story of Khadijah and the Caliph Maamun, iv. 119. 
Isaac of Mosul and the Merchant, v. 129. 
Isaac of Mosul and his Mistress and the Devil, vii. 113. 
Island, The King of the, v. 290. 
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Iskandar Za Al-Karnayn and a certain Tribe of poor Folk, v, 252, 
faractite, The Devoat, iv, 783. 
Jackals and the Wolf, The, ix. 103. 
Ja'afar the Barmecide and the Beanseller, iv, 169. 
Da. Do, and the old Badawi, v. 98. 

Ja'afar bin al-Hadi, Mohammed al-Amin, and, v. 93, 
Jamilah, Ibrahim bin al-Khasib, and, ix. 207. 
Janshah, The Story of, v. 329. 
Jaii'ad of Hind and his Wazir Shimas, King, ix. 32. 
]eweiler's Wife, Kamar al-Zaman and the, ix. 246. 
Jewish Kari and his pious Wile, The, ¥, 256, 
Jewish Doctor's Tale, The, i. 288, 
Jinni, The Fisherman and the, i. 38. 
Jinni, The Trader and the, i. 24. 
Jubayr bin Umayr snd Budur, The Loves cf, iv. 228. 
Judar and his brethren, vi. 213. 
Juinar the Sez-born and her son King Badr Basim of Persia, vii, 264. 
Justice of Providence, The, v. 286. 
Kafur, Story of the Eunuch, ii. 51, 
Kalandar's Tale, The first, i. 104. 

Do. The second, i. 113, 

Do. The third, i. 130. 


Kazi, the Jewish, and his pious wife, v. 256. 
Khadijah and the Caiph Maamun, Isaac of Mosul's Story of, iv. 119. 
Кш the Fisherman of Baghdad (note from Breal. Edit), wii. 194, 
Khalifah the Fisherman of Baghdad, vii. 145. P. 
Khaweas (Ibrahim al-) and the Christian King's daughter, v. 283. 
Khorasan, Abu Hasan al-Ziyadi and the man from, iv. 285. 
De, Abu al-Hasan of, ix. 229, 
Khusrau and Shirin and the Fisherman, v. 91, 
Khuzaymah bin Hishr and Ikrimah zl-Fayvaz, vii. 99. 
King Jali'ad, Shimas his Wazir and his son Wind Khan, ix- 32. 
King of the Island, The, v. 290. 
De. aod the Pilgrim Prince, The Unjust, ix. 50, 
Do. and the virtuous wife, The, ¥. 121. 
Do. and his Wazir's wife, The, vi. 129. _ 
King's Daughter and the Ape, The, iv. 297. 
Do. son and the Ifrit's Mistress, The, vi. 199. 
Do. Do. and the Merchant's Wife, The, vi. 167. 
Do. Do. and the Ghulah, The, vi. 139. 
Kings, The Two, ix. 65. | 
Kisra Anushirwan and the Village Damsel, v. 87. 
Kurd Sharper, All the Persian and the, iv. 149. 
Kurrar al-Ayn and Abo Isa, v. 145: 
Kus Police and the Sharper, Chief of the, iv. 276, 
Labtayt, The City of, iv. 99. | 
Lady of Baghdad, The Sweep and the noble, iv. 125. 
Lady's Story, The Eldest, i. 162. 
Lady and her five suitors, The, vi. 172. 
Do. and her two Lovers, The, vi. 138. 
Laughed again, The man who never, vi. 160. 





Lazyboaes, Abo Mohammed hight, iv. 162. 
Leper, Abo al-Hasan al-Durraj and Abu Ja‘afar the, v. 294. 
Lover, The mad, v. 138. 
Lover who Ғата himself a thief (to save his mistress! honour), The, iv. 155. 
Lover's trick against the chaste Wife, The, vi. 135, 
Lovers of Bassorah, The, vii. 130. 
Da, of the Banu Tayy, The, v» 137 
Do. of the Banu Orrah, The, v. 70 
Do. The Lady and her two, vi. 138. 
Do, ‘of Al-Meddinah, The, vii. 139. 
Do. The Three ahfobtinate, ¥. 133. 
Loves of the Boy and Girl at School, The, v. 73. 
Loves of Alby Isa and Kurrat alAyn, The, v. 135. 
Maamun, Isaac of Mosul's Story of Khadijah and the- Caliph, iv. 119. 
Do. (AL) and the Pyramids of Egypt, v. 105. 
Do. and the strange Scholar, The Calinh, iv. 185. 
Ma'an bin Zaidah and the Badawi, iv. 97. 
Ma‘an the son of Zaidah and the Three Girls, iv. 96, 
Mad Lover, The, vii. 9 
Magic Horse, The, v. 
Mah babak, ALM Cem akkil and his favorite, Tv. 291. 
Malik al-Nasir (AL) and the three Masters of Police, tv. 271. 
Do. and his Wazir, vii. 142. 
Man and his Wife, The, ix. 98. 
Man who never laughed during the rest of his days, The, vi. 160. 
RISA санана но Mad tn lover a ) and the other who bad to lover a 
Fa Y 
Man of Upper Egypt anil hia Frankish Wife, ix. 19. 
Man of AL Y aman and his six Slave-giris, iv. 245. 
Man who stole the dog's dish of gold, 1v. 268. 
Man who saw the Night of Power (Three Wishes), vi. 180. 
Man's dispute with the learned Woman about boys and girls, v. 154, 
Ma'aruf the Cobbler and his wife Fatimah, 2. 1. 
Mansur, Yahya hin Khalid ms. 179. 
Mastur and Ibn al-Karibi, v. 109 
Marur and Zayn al: Mawasif, viii 205. 
Medinah (AL), The Lovers of, vii. 139. 
Merchant of Oman, The, ix. 188. 
Dao. and the Robbers, The, ix. 100. 
Do. -and the rwo Sharpers, The, iii. 158. 
Merchant's Sister, [brahim bin al-Mahdi and the, iv. 278 
Do. Wife, The King’s em and the, si. 157. 
. De. Wife and the Parrot, The, i. 52. 
Mercury AG of Cairo, The Adventures of, vii. 172. 
Merman, and Abdullah the Fisherman, Abdullah the, iz, 165, 
Miller and his wife, The, v»82 
Miriam, Ali Nur al-Din and, viii, 264. 
Miser anit Loaves of Bread, The, vi. 137. 
Mock Caliph, The, iv. 130. 
Mohammed alAmin and Ja'afar bin al-Hadi, v. 93. 
Mohammed bin Sabaik and the Merchant Hasan, King, vii. 308. 
Money-changer, The Thief and the, iv. 275. 
Monkey, The Thief and his, iii, 159, 
Moslem Champion and the Christian Lady, The, v. 277. 


Muunis, Ali bin Tahir and the girl, v. 164. 

Musab bin al-Zubayr and Ayishah hia wife, v. 79. 
Muslim bin al-Walid and Dibil al-Khuzai, v. 127. 
Mutawakkil (AL) and Al-Fath bin Khakan, v. 153. 


Omar bin RTL ы and the young Badawi, v. 99. 
Oman, The Merchant of, ix. 188. 
Otbah and Rarya, mii. 91. 


| and the, iii. 161. 
Persian and che Kurd Sharper, Ali the, iv. 149. 


Poets, Harun al-Rashid and the three, v. 77. 

Police of Bulak, Story of the Chief of the, iv. 273. 
De. of Kus and the Sharper, the Chief of the, iv. 275. 
Do. of New Cairo, Story of the Chief of the, iv. 271. 
Do. of Old Cairo, Story of the Chief of the, iv. 274. 
Do. (The Three Masters of ), A. Malik, al-Nasir ani, iv. 271. 

Poor man and his friend in need, The, iv. 288. 

Partress, The Tale of the, 1. 173, 

Prince Behrum and the Princess al-Datma, vi. 184. 
Do. the Ensorcelled, i. 59. 

Do. and the Ghulah, The, i. 54. 


Prince, The Devout, v. 111. 
Do. (the Pilgrim), The Unjust King and, ix. 50. 
Prior who became a Moslem, The, v. 141. 
Providence, The justice of, v. 286. 
Purse, The Stolen, vi. 209. | 
Pyramids of Egypt, Al-Maamun and the, v. 105. 
Rake's trick against the chaste Wife, The, vi. 135. 
Reeve's Tale, The, i. 278. 
Raten of Seen the Crafty and her daughter Zaynab the Caney-catcher, 
ve, vi. 144. 
Rose-in-Hood, Uns al-Wujud and the Wazir's Daughter, v. 12. 
Ruined Man of Baghdad and his Slave-girl, The, ix. 24. 
Do. who became rich again throogh a dream, The, iv. 189. 
Rukh, Abd al-Ralunan the Moar's Story of the, v. 122. 
Sa'id bin Salim and the Barmecides, v, 94. 
Saint to whom Allah gave a cloud to serve him, The, v. 274. 
Saker and the Birds, The, iii. 154. 
Sandalwood Merchant and the Sharpers, The, vi. 202. 
Savf al-Muluk and Badi's al-Jamal, vit. 314. 
School, The Loves of the Boy and the Girl at, v. 73. 
Schoolmaster who fell in love hy report, The, v. 117. 
Do. The Foolish, v. 118. 
Da. The ignorant man who set up for a, v. 119. 
Serpent, The Crow and the, ix. 45. 
Serpent-charmer and his Wife, ix. 56. 
Serpents, The Queen of the, v. 298. 
Sexes, Relative excellence of the, v. 134. 
Shahryar and his brother, King (Introduction), i. 1. 
Shahryar (King) and his brother, 1. 2. 
Shama al-Nahar, Ab bin Bakkar and, in. 167. 
Sharper of Alexandria and the Chief of Police, The, iv. 269. 
Sharper, Ali the Persian and the Kurd, iv. 149. 
Do. The Chief of the Kus Police and the, iv. 276. 
Do. The Simpleton and the, v. 83. 
Sharpers, The Merchant and the Two, iii. 158. 
Do. The Sandalwood Merchant and the, vi. 202. 


Sharrkan and Zau al-Makan, The History of King Omar bin Al-Nu’uman and 
his Sons, n. 277. 
Shaykh's Story (The First), i. 27. 
Do (The Second), 1. 32. 


Do. (The Third), i. 35. 
Shepherd and the Thief, The, ix. 106. 
King Jali'ad of Hind and his War, ix. 32. 
Shipwrecked Waman and her child, The, v. 259. 
Shirin and the Fisherman, Khusrau and, v. 91. 
Simpleton and the Sharper, The, v. 83. 
Sindibad and his Falcon, King, i. 50. 
Sindbad the Seaman and Sindbad the Porter, vi. 1. 
Do. First Voyage of, vi. 4. 
Do. Second Voyage af, vi. 14. 
De. Third Voyage of, vi; IŁ 
De. Fourth Voyage of, vi. 34. 


Боза ШУ Энени, FIR Voyage of, vi. 48. 
н ore Se 
De Seventh Voyage of, vi. 68. 
(note from Cal. Edit.) vi. 78. 
Singing air The Goldsmith and the Cashmere, vi. 156. 
Stx Slave-girls, The Man of AL-Yaman and his, iv. 245. 
Slave, The pious black, v. 261. 
Stave-girl, The ruined mur of Baghdad and his, ix. 24. 
Slave-girls, Ne Mist Чыл а Miele 245, 
Sparrow and the Eagle, The, jii. 155. 
Do, and the Peacock, The, iti, 161. 

Spider and the Wind, The, ix. 59, 
Spring, The Enchanted, vi. 145. 
Squinting slave-girl, Abu al-Aswad and his, v. 80, 
Stolen Necklace, The, vi. 182. 
Do, Purse, The, vi. 209, 
Suitors, The Lady and her five, vi. 172. 
Sweep and Noble Lady of Baghdad, The, iv. 125 
"Tailor's Tale, The, i. 300 
Taj al-Muluk and the Princess Dunya, IM EN Dd 2563. 

Tawaddud, Abu al-Hasan and his slave-girl, v. 189. 
‘Thief, The Lever who feigned himself a, iv. "M 
Deo. the Shroff, The, iv. 275. 
und his Monkey, The, ri. 159. 

Do. The Shepherd and the, ix: 106. 

Do. turned Merchant and the other Thief, The, v. 107, 
Thieves, The Boy and the, ix, 95. 

Do. The Merchant and the, 1x. 100. 

Do. The Two, v. 107. 
Three-ycar-old-child, The Debauchee and the, vi. 208; 
Three Apples, The, i. 185, 

Three unfortunate Lovers, v. 133, 
Three Wishes, or the Man who longed to see the Night of Power, The, vi. 130. 
Tortoise, The Waterfowl and the, in, 129. 
Tortoises, The Heutheock and the, ix. 113. 
Trader (The) und the Jini, i, 24. 
Trick (The Lever's ) against the chaste wife, vi. 135. 
Do. pne IO несы бык: БЫ, vi. 152. 
Two Kings, The, ix. 56. 
Two Pigeons, The, vi. 183. 
Umaymah, Al.Mutalammis and his wife, v. 
Unfortunate Lovers, The Three, v. 133. 
Unjust King and the Pilgrim Prince, The, ix. 50. 
Ter Fen he ee v. 32. 
Upper Egrpr (The man of) and his Frank wife, ix. 19. 
alid bin Sahl, Yunus the Scribe and the Caliph, vii. 104. 
Wardan, the Butcher, Adventure with the Lady and the Bear, iv, 293. 
Water-carrier und the Goldsmith's Wife, The, v. 89. 
Waterfowl and the Tortoise, The, ii. 129. 
Waar and the Sage Duban, The, i. 45. 

Do. of al-Yaman and kis young brother, The, v, 71. 
Wazir's Son and the Hammam-Keeper's Wife, The, vi. 152. 

De, Wife, The King and his, vi. 129. 


| 
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Do. The King aad his Wazir's, vi. 129. 
Do. The Man and his Wilful, ix. 98. 
Deo. (The Merchant's) and the Farot, i 52. 
Do, (The Virtuous) and the king, v. 121. 
Wife's икке E tact ge 152. 
Do. trick against her husband, 
Wild Ass, The Jackal and che, ix. 48. 
Wilful Wife, The Man and hs, ix. 98. 
Wind, The Spider and the, ix. 59. 
Wird Khan (King) and his Wamen and Warirs, ix. 90. 
Wolf and the Fox, The, iu. 132. 
Wolf, The Foxes and the, ix. 103. 
Woman (The shipwrecked) and her child, v. 259. 
Woman's tick against her husband, v. 96. 
Woman who made her husband sift dost, The, iv. 281. 
Waman whose hands were cut off for Almagivying; The, iv. 281. 
Women, The Mae oh 122. 
Do, The Two, v. 165. 
Yahya bin Khalid di Mme 1 iv. 181. 
and Mansur, iw. 179. 
Do. and the Poor Man, v. 92. 
Yatnan (The Man of Al-) and his six slave-mirls, iv. 245. 

Do, (The Warzr of Al.) und his young brother, v. 71. 
Yunus the Scribe and the Caliph Walid bin Sahl, vii. 104, 
Zau al-Makas, The History of King Omar bin al-No’uman and fas Sons Sharrkan 

and, jr. 77, 

Zayn al-Mawasif, seventeen viii, 205 
DATE НК ҮН НН Se "Rogueries of Dalilah the Wily; and her Daughter, vin. 


Zobaydat i the Bath, Harun al-Rashid end, . 15, 
Zumurrud, AB Shar and, iv, 187, 
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چ 
ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF THE NOTES‏ 
(ANTHROPOLOGICAL, fe.)‏ 


Prepared $y F. Srgisqasa, Ph.D. 


A’awasn (AL), traritionist, v. 81. 
A’amash (AL-) = one with watering eyes, 


vi. 96. 
A'sráf (Al-)= partition-wall (chapter of 


the Koran) v. 217, 





—— (= the grim-faced) iv. 138. 

Abbasides (descendants of the Prophet's 
uncle) ii. 61, 

—— (black banners and dress) di. 64 


292. 

"Abd = servile, iii 

Abd Ca ani ‘of the One (God) 
vi. 222. 

Abd al-Aziz (Caliph) ii. 166. 

Abd al-Malik (Caliph) ii. 77, 157. 

Abd al-Kadir of Gilin (founder of the 
Kidiri order) iv; 41. 

Abd al-Malik ibn Marwin (Caliph) Ыі. 
319; 1v. 7. 

Abd al.Rahim = slave of the Compas- 
sonate, vi- 221, 

Abd Salim = slave of salvation, vi. 


ачын UN FOR ERR 





Abd ablSamsad alSamüdi (for Samam- 
hüdi?) vi. 87. 

Abdallah (a neutral name) v. 141. 
traditioner, 1. 304. 

Abdallah bin Abi Kilibah, iv. 113. 

Abdallah bin al-Zubayr, iii. 318. 

Abdallah bin Málik al-Khuzá'f, iv. 181. 

Abdallah Ып Маз" (traditionist) v, 81. 

Abdallah bin Sálim (tradittonist) v. 81. 

Abdallah ibn alMu'rzrz (poet.prince) 
x. 39. 

Abdün (convent of) x. 40. 
Sal'am) ii. 24. 

"Abir (a fragrant powder sprinkled on 
face, body and clothes) wii. 240. 

Abjad (Hebrew-Arabic alphabet) у. 229. 

—— (logogriphs derived from it) viii. 93. 

Ablution (difference of fashion in pèr- 
forming it) v. 112. 

"A NEM after copulation) үш. 


aus Imám to mankind) ii. 203. 

— (place of) ti. 272; tv. 148. 

— (the Friend — medieval St. Abra- 
ham) v. 205; vi. 270, 

Abtan (AL)— the most profound (see 
Bátinl) vi. 22]. 

Abú al Abbás al-Mubarrad (grammarian) 
v. 138. 

Abá zL-Abbás al-Rakáshf (poet) v. 77. 





Abé al-Hasan (not Husn) in. 162. 
Abû al-Hoan = Father of Beauty (a 
fancy-name) v. 189. 


АЫ al-Hosayn (Father of the Fortlet) — 


fox, iii, 132 
Abd alLays (Pr. N.) = Father of the 


queror, iv. 166. 

Abü al.Naowás (Pr. N.) = Father of the 
Sidelocka, iw. 55, 264. 

Aba al-Ruwaysh = Father of the Feath- 
erkin, viti, 77. 

Abü al-Sa'ádát — Father of Prosperitics, 
viii, 148; x. 29. 

Abú i aL Sab — Father of Munificence, 

MA kul 

Abê Al, see D'i ibd 2L-Khuzá, 

Abi Ali al-Husayn the Wag, vii 130. 

Aba Amir bin Marwán (Wazir to Saladin) 


vit 142. 
Abt Baler (Caliph) ii. 167, 197; v. 235, 
Abi Bakr Mohammed al-Anhbári /gram- 
marian) ж. 141. 


Aba Dalaf abljil (a solber famed for 
liberality and culture) ta. 189. 

Abü Fáris — Father of Spoils (lion) v. 40. 

Abi Hanifah (founder of the Senior 
School) Н. 207, 

—— (scourged for refusing to take office) 
m 210. 

АМ о Нин ere iv. 253. 





Abi Karn = Father of the Horn (uni- 
omii v di. | 

Abû Kidr — Father of rhe Caooking-pot, i. 
MM. 


Abi Kir= Father of the Pitch {Abou 
Kir) ix. 134. 

Abd Kurrar= Father of Coolness (Cha- 
meleon} fi. 163, 

Abt Lahab and his wife, viii. 291. 

Abdi Diljah (murderer of Caliph Omar) 
iL 162 

a ihik (a term of contempt) viii. 
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Abi Mijin جن‎ 
Abt Mohammed al-Ba 

older tale) үш. 335. 
Abü Müsà al-Axhári, ii. 162. 
Abi SRR SH ee ee Vnde (a toy) B. 


Au. Shimah == Father of the Cheek- 
mole, 1 
Ban Знай = Бае ога Зава 


Abi Sa s ye Father of Mustachios, i. 


58 Shihšb, Father of che Shooting-atar 
== evil spirit, 1. 221. 

Abu Siz (corruption of Pousin == Busiris) 
ix. 1M. 

Abû Sirhin — Father of (going out to 
pray by) Morning, ii. 146; 1x. 104. 
Abû Tabak = Father of Whipping, x. 5. 

Abû Tarmim (poet) v; 157, 

Abü Yakzán — awakener (ass, cock) i. 
là, 18. 

Abt Yusuf (rhe Lawyer) iv. 153. 

Abu Zanid (rraditianmst) v. 81. 

Aba Zarr (companion of the Prophet) it, 
20; v. 02. 

Abyssinians (hardly to be calle] blacka- 
moors) vi. 63. 

Account sacked from outgoing Governors, 
үй. 102. 

Account of them will be presently given = 
m leave them for the present,” vii. 


Aids applied ea akter dhelitn, wi. 
da. 
ees. respon bility = pardon me, 


formula of diminsin a servano) si 


uittance of all possible claims after 
ness transactions (quoted oa Judg- 
 ment-Day) ix. 285. 
"Ad (tribe of the prehistoric Arabs) L 65; 
ш. 294; ix. 174. 
"Ad bin Zayd (poer) v. 124. 
Adab- anything between good educa- 
Gon and good manners, i. 132; ix. 41. 
Adam's loins, iv. 111. 
AS Peak (Ar. Jabal al-Ramun) vi. 


Adami an Adamite (opposed to | 
EUR CU " 


ttál (hero of an 
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Ad kaa of Hárm al-Távyi) iv. 95. 

| кее COM Cnt] 102. 
“A ah (Mosque in Cairo) x. 

Adin = = leather (Balghár, Manes viii. 


Adim al-Zauk — lack.tact, ix. 206. 
Adites (first and second) vi. 269, 

Adl = just (iranicallv) tr. 271. 

Adm (Udm) — any relish, iv, 128. 
virum (Bahing for the King tahle) ix. 
ss (Arab genealogy begins with) v. 


Иык TENG NG GTA l 
Adolescent (Un, sime tote le femine) 


ме ( (ima without an adulterer) Y. 
— wires) 


- (son of — base-born) ix. 331. 
(son of, ta ane "s own child) it. 














219, 
JKEolipyla, i. 101. 
JEsap the fable-writer, x. 106. 
АГа (2 snake) ix. 37. 


195, 
Afidun (Furaydun) absord nome for a 
Greek king, ii. 82. 

Aftah (Al.) = Broad-o-Brow, i. 17, 
Aghá — master, sir, gentleman (politely 
applied to a Eunuch) i. 235; ñ. 50. 
— G(Al.) fae chief police officer, vi. 156. 
Ahassa bi ‘l-churbah = “he smelt o rat,” 

vü, 144, 
Abd (А1.) жа al Misik = oath and cove- 


Ahdab = hunchback (opposed tó Ak'as) 
i. 213. 

Átürah — strampet (see FÁjirah) viti. 109. 

ie cm 





Ahmad al.Danaf (Pr. №.) == Calamity 
Ahmad, iv. 75. 

— bin Abi Dawad (High Chancellor to 
the Abbesides) ix. 244. 

— þin Hanbal (founder of the fourth 
Moslem School) п. 204. 

Ahnaf (AL) bin Kars, ai. 160, 

Abr (ihr) = fornication, in the sense of 
irreligion, n. 258, 

Ahrám (Al-) — the Pyramids, v. 105. 

мүн шө and province of Khunsran) 


“Aidance from Allah and victory are 
near," ix. 317. 

"Áin = Smi Smiter with the evil eye, i. 133. 

Ale Ol fear it for her when tt bloweth) vii. 


Ajüib al-Hind — marvels of Ind, x. 136. 
Ajal = appointed time of life, i, 74. 
— = ym verily, wil. 198. 

Мм 089 =region not Arab, Persia, 


"Атат = foreigner, esp, кыд: i. 120. 
Ajib (Pr, Nc wondar fal vi. 
Aj, fr old woman, highly niti 
1 
‘Ajwah == dates pressed into a solid mass 
, and defied, vii. 14. 
(mountain pass near Мессаћ) 
ж. 295, 
PK BA sis spices, wii. 147. 
Akásirah ( = Kisra- Kings), 1, 75; ix, 323 
a == pons of the royal Chosroes) 





Алые (wide signification of the 
word) vt. 21. 

Akh alJahdlah = Brother of Ignorance, 
ш. 162 

Akhawán shakikán — (two) brothers ger- 
imn, viii. 240. 

ir a-Zamán — the latter days, v. 304. 

Akhlir (town im Armenia), viz. 88. 

Akhizar — green, Brev, fresh (applied to 
cheek-down) it. 292, 

Akik (AL), two of the tame, vii. 140. 

T DD (“seal with seals of") 


mi аы af Abê Télib) мш, 172. 
"Akká — Acre, їх. 19, 


Абіш = — Cameleer,  Caravan-managrr, 


MI Eyed iem ball ot erences, Мы: 
ae “Sant may be thy ransom, 


viu. 
mola: titlecf the Himyarite Kings, vii. 60. 
Akris cakes, 1, 83. 

Ана Article with Proper Names) iti, 


АҢ ik = to thy generosity, tx. 15 

АЫ al-Din (Aladdin)=Glory of the 
Faith, iv, 29, 33. 

Al kullî kilin any cas, any how, viil. 
I 

Alà mahlak at thy leisure, ix. 163. 

Al rughim min spite of, wit. 121. 

АТ = ишіу ب وغ‎ X. 38. 

Alk —clotted hload, ni. 25, 

Alim —way-murk, ete., v. 191. 

T EH lim) al-Din=fag of the faith, 


ЖЕЕ Айни what? “where- 
fore? rr. 204. 

Alas for his chance of escaping=there is 
none, vii. 183, 

Alas: (day af); iv: TIL 

Albatross (supposed never to teceh land], 


vi. 3X 

ista Gts practice has cost many A 

suet wii. LE 

Alcinons (of the Arabian Odyssey), vi. 65. 

Alcove (corruption of Al-Kubbah), v. 18. 
Á| Dáud (David's family), iv. 30. 
Aleppo {noted for debauchery), v. &4. 
Alexander (of the Karan) not to be can- 

founded wich the Macedonian, iL. 199. 
Alexandria (praise of), viii. 289, 
Allizone who costs a thousand, iv. 225. 

Abos itas D ablHamrá, the Red, 


Alhamdulillah (pemaos to avert the 
evil eye), ¥ 

Ali bin Abi Ml (Caliph) v. 213, 225; 

— (his deeds af prowess). i. . 108, 

— — (murder af) ii 319. 

— bin Mohammed bin Abdallah bin 
Tíhir (Governor) v. 16. 

—  ai-Mulák » high of (among the 
Kings) vi. 354. 

——alZayhak (Pr. N.=Mercury Ali) 
iv. 75; vu. 172. 

Alf Shár (Pr. N.) iv. 187. 

Alif (stature like one) iii. 236; iv. 249. 

—— Hà, Wáw aa tees of calligraphy, 
vi. 112. 


Allsh Takish (acting woman and man 
alternately) w. 65. 

All will not be save well=it will be the 
worse for him, ix. : 

Allah (will open thee) «formula of refusal, 


— (names, by Edwin Arnold) 11. 28. 
——We'llahi tayyib (exclamation of the 
Egyptian Mealem) i5. 34. 





— (His name pronounced against the 
evil eye) iv. #. 

— (is all-knowing, swearing by, forbid- 
den) 1$. 175. 

—— =1 don't know, i), 283. 

—— (give thee prot) m. 17. 

—— (unto, we are returning) i5. 317, 

— (desire unto) v. 104. 

— (corporality of 7) іё. 104. 

— — (reguite you abundantly » "thank 
you") i. 171. 

—— (seeking refuge with ) 45, 200, 

— (names of) i$. 214. 

— — [be praiseil whatso be our case) vi; 3, 

— (the “Manifest Truth) i. 93, 


—— (it is He who gives by our means) 
iñ. 233. 

— (aight comprehendeth Him not} 
iñ. 283. 


ing) vii. 155. 

—— (succour the Caliph against rhec) 
id. 155. 

fur cur tale i$ no 


— ü: 


with—írom gainsa 

ing thee= God forbid that ries should 
appose thee) viii. $3, 

—— [perperuate his shadow) i5. 170. 

(м refuge with him from the 
erroe of the Initelligens) 23, 329. 

—— (will make no way for the Infidels 
over the Trae Believers) ix. 16, 

EI once hay esprit 

= ела зерна for Almighry) ix. 
1 

— (I fear him in respect of =] am gov- 
cont Him in my dealings with) 
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Allah (pardon showing that the 
speaker e бын in another's 
tale) 15. 154. 

— (the Provider) i. 166, 

— (for the love of) dd. 170. 

—(Karim=God ts bountiful) &. 167. 


— (yasturak=will veil thee) 1%. 309. 

—— (sole Scient of the hidden things, be 
extolled) i5, 311, 

—— (raised the heavens without columns, 
etc.) ik 324. 

— (wil make things essy==wrill send 


—— (will send thee thy daily bread) iA. 


13. 
Allah! omen st conjure thee by God, 


Allaho a’alam=(od is all knowing, i. 2, 
50, 


Allaho akbar (us a war ery) 11. 39; v. 196; 
vii. B j viti, 265. 

Alishummas Yi Allah with emphasis, 
i. 39. 

Allusions (far-fetched, fanciful and ob- 
scure} ii ш. 58, 169, 176, 263, 


Almond-apricot, vi. 277. 

Alma to ee men to secure their 
prayers, ii. 71 

Alnashar (Story of) x. 130. 

Aloes, iee Sabr. 

(well appreciared in Eastern 
medicine) ix. 100, 

— (the finest used for making Nadi) 
tx. 150. 

Alpinism (unknown) in. 324. 

AlSafer Zafar=voraging із victory, i. 


250. 
Alwin of Laun, soleur)=vien 
AE 55 
anes (pl. of Imamah)=turbnnds, iv. 


А аон, gri pa (applied to 
drugs, ete.) i. 








ALE LAYLAH WA LAYLAH. 


fia e quarter mercy, L. 342. 
* Amáriah (Pr. N. of a town) vii, 353. 


V” Amazon (a favourite in folklore) ii. 96. 
* Amazons (of Dahome) viii. J9. 


диме al-Khim=rude Ambergris, viii. 
B5. 

Ambiguonaty, v. 44. | 

Aa her case=bathe her, ete., vii 


Amid ee town in Mesopotamia, 
vi. 106. 
ANA sa Trusted of Allah, iv- 


sun and successor of НЫгйп 
al-Rashid, i. 185; v. 93, 152 

Ámín (Amen) «So be It! ix. 131. 

Amir-militury commander, i. 259. 

deis qu who inhabiteeh, haunter, 
x. 

Amir and Samii] = Jones, Brown and 





Amma ba'ad=bue: after (Нагу 
formula} i, 37. 

‘Amm eruncle (polite addrese to a father- 
m-law) x. 32. — 

Ammá lika ma 'alavka—ether to thee 
(the gain) or apon thee (the loss) ix 11. 

Amar diseende non ascende, ій: 290. 

Amr aka anis matter, affair, ix. 


Багала and handsome, effemi- 
nate, i. 327. 

Amri (pronounced Ami) or Zayd - Tom, 
Dick or Harry, iv, 2 

— bin Ma'adi Karib (poet) w. 147, 

— bhin Maša'dah (Pr. N.) v, 145. 

E passed the evening, etc 


Aie tet af Mist) =cities, i, li. 

=settled provinces, vi 371. 

Amshat (comba) perhaps= Kunáfah (ver- 
micelli) 1. 83. 

Amtir, pl. of Matr, 7.5., i. 295. 

Amid <lSawin=the Pillar of Masts 
(Diocletiun's eoluman) viii. 323, 

Ашин =the classical Amonum, v; 
4 + 

*"Ana" (trom Night cechoexi. to cceccxxiv,) 
v. 64. 


Fg tii. 





Abi s'amll==1 will do i (Egypto-Syrian 
vulgarism) v. 367. 
Ana fi jiratak =! crave thy intercession 


(useful phrase) i iv. B3. 
= admirably managed, тш. 


Analphabenc Amirs, rx. 125. 
Anass-kum = ye are honoured by know- 
ing him, x. 11. 
Anbar (pronounced Ambir), town on the 
Euphrates, iv. 152. 
Anbar (Ambar) = uml vi. 80. 
Andalib — nightingale “¿sq in. Arab.) 
wil, 282 
Andalusian — Spanish (£r. of Vandal. 
land) vi. 101. 
Andam = the güm called dragon's blood; 
brazil- 1. 175; ni. 263; vin. 225. 
Anemone on a tomb, i. 325. 
Angels (taking precedence іп. the order of 
created beings) ix. 81. 
(appearing to Sodomites) ii. 301, 
— {ride picbalds) vi. 144. 
—— (shooting down the Jinn) тш. 292. 
Ants al-Jalis =the Cheerer of the Com- 
panon LS 
Animals (have по fear of man) Ix. 181. 
Anstz.ná — thy company gladdems us, 
vii. 231. 
ud не кашаа: 2; тїй. 
Ant (chapter ix. of the Koran) v. 213. 
Antar (Romance quoted) iv. 41. 
——— (and the Chosroe) vi. 285. 
— — (conteat with Khosrewan) wii. 289. 
(allowed when it saves 
life) v. 136. 
Antiochus and Stratonice, i iv. 10, 
Ants (a destructive power in tropie eti- 
mates) ix, 46. 
Anishirwin = Anishin-rawdn = Sweet 
E 
Mau, 4.5., vii. 256. 
AT aib ча 





140. 
eee (expressing auspiciousness) iii. 


d ль, propensities) 
w ы. 
— (gathering fruits) vi. 56. U 


—— (remnant of some ancient tribe) vii. 
M. 
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Apexiosis omitted, vi. 203, 239. 
Apple (wine) iv. 134. 
— — {many a goodly one rotten at the 
core) iv. 167. 


Apricots (various kinda) viii. 268. 

"Ar (AL) = shame, v. 1358; 

Arab ol Arba = prehistoric tribes of the 
Arabs, i. 112; v. 101. 


—— al Musta'aribah = naturalised 
Araba, dà 
— sc Mati'aribah = Arabised Araba, 


ае erosity) B. 36. 
Karu sa ш d ruler's palace) 
—— temperament, й. m 101, 181. 
— cap (Turtůr) i 

= aka thu scie) c HD 
—— (pathos) ni. 55, 

—— (the noble meraful) i5. 88. 

—— (shop) ib. 163. 

compared with Persian) vi.‏ ا چ 


A'rih = dwellers in the desert, ix. 793. 

Arab horses (breeds nf) v. 246. 

карр, and Ajam = all the world over, 
v 

Arabian Night converted into an Arabian 
Nate, vii. 314. 

Arabian Odviscy, vi. 7. 

Araba (for plundering nomades) x. 25. 

Arafat (Mount, where the victims are sof 





—— (tooth-stick of the wild esper-tree; 
Aráka —] see thee) iii. 275. 
ee NND CUM SMS 1:215. 
Sga perto “heath,” ш. 254: 


Fc inibi) = five bushels, i. 263. 
Ardeshir (Artaxerxes), te 
Kings 


C 
i 


Aritiimology feriat uro rite far lack 
of the higher numerals) ix. 

Ark al-Halawat = vein еа for 
нн; = > 


ea (Armeni) iv. 182. 
кан (porters of 


kim ih (taking a dimmeunting persoa 
under the, a sign of respect) iv. 24. 

Arms and armour, x. 82. 

Army (divided into siz divisiona) Bi, 290. 

Arsh = the ninth Heaven, v. 167. 

Агні, лғ Воп 

Artista in cosmetics, x. 202 

Arübah (Al.) = Friday, vi. 190. 

Asin (Heb.) = in his shirt, i. 78. 

"Aris (Al-) =the bride (tropecal name for 
winé) vii 203. 

Asad = more (or most) fortunate, uL 


346. 
Asal bin Barkhiya {Solomon's Warr) vi. 
99- vii. 318; vini. 133, 





дый = = olives, i. 295, 
Adie = corner terminals of a litter, x. 


АА Кав =cune-huney, x- 3. 
Asal Katr — drip-honev, x. 2. 
al Nahl — bee's honey, 1. 271. 
ir = traces, ox. 255, 
Ash'ab (proverbial for greed) x. 15. 
и ( vii, 92; vul. 183. 
Ashib al-Ray (epithet of the Hunafi 
Lene 146. 


Ashdb al-Suifsh, v. 102. 
Asháb al-Ziyá — Feudatories, vil. 327, 
Ashhab = grey-white, ii. 116. 
A-Sharif anta — art thou a noble, ix. 231. 
Ashirah — clan, vi. 121. 
Ashjks — door pent or wooden bolts, vi. 


а не Vii. И. 
мыкын = drawing (i.e, conquering) 


: . 59. 
Аша (Ре N. ;peolalidy far Ardiam — lion) 


Aa AD, ашы SE AUN Че. 190 


— ) йй. 116, 
end) i 116, ungrateful") Ш. 117. 





Air LAavrAH wA LAYLAH. 


Ass D "handy" with his hoof) 
Hi. 235. | 
Ase (Al) = tithe or prayer of mid.after- 


поп, 
Astár (pi. of Sarr — chopper?) viii. 184- 
Astarte (primarily the planet Venus?) x. 
195. 


father af aur sexrant, 1. XH. 
Aswad = block (used for any dark colour) 


мш. 268. 
‘Ath = blame, reproach (for disgrace) 
vni 112. 
Athik — trays, 
Atheist (Ar. a gi) эр vil. 27, | 
Atmár — rags (for travelling clothes) vii. 
114. 
Атпаһ == rent-ropes, vin. 240. 
Ап = uan 


сац of like to lika, ij, 296. 

Auhashtani — thou. hast made me deo- 
lare, 1. 62. 

‘Adj = Persian town, Kóch (2) ix. 347. 

Hs (of Jinns, etc.) iv. 88. 

Aurat = shame, nakedness (woman, wife) 
wi, JM). 

— lof man and woman) vz. 118. 

Avame (Ar. Ghardmah) vii. 151, 

Avant = Ikhsa, be chased like a dog, 
vii 45. 

Awéh! Awdh!= Alegl Alwel ñ. 321. 

Awák = ounces (pl. Ukivah, ¢g.r.) vin, 12. 

"Алей іт, pl. of "Alimah — dancing-giris, 
). 214. 

‘Awashil = hucklebones, cockles, ix. 263. 

Awwi (name e ш. 279, 

Awwaduh — lute-player, iv. 142. 

Ayar— Coranic verses, ii, 242; Ш. 307; 
iv. 142. 

Ayát al Naját — Verses of Safery; vi. 108. 

Avishah bint Talhah (grand-daughter of 
Ahü Bakr) w. 79. 

Aylšlah = slumbering after moming 
prayers, Н. 178. 

Ayn — eye (for belper) v. 60. 

Ayns (verset of the 140) v. 217. 

Aysh (Egypr.) = Ayyu Shayyin for elas- 
sical “Ma, " what, i. 79. 


Arahat al. drea murah =the gister- 
wile has a bitter life, Ш. 308. 
Aywi (Ay pa ae : Ay, by Allah, i. 


3; vii. 





== salonn with cstrades, vü. 347. 
Ayu (lems of Cilicia) iv. 76. 
Ayyüb — Job, li. 45. 
Ала] = eternity without beginning (op- 
posed to Abad = infinity) H. 205; v. 


390, 

Azin (call to prayer) ii. 306; v. 209. 

Ag’ Дай ва кате: tail- lesa. ix. 185. 

Azarbiján — Kohistán, үп. КМ. 

Anlashir, misprint for ate vi. 209, 

Azghán — camel litters, H. 

Atim == "deued" ar “mighty fine,” 
178; ix, 40. 

Aris (fem. Azizah) == dear, excellent, 
highly prired, i. 298. 

‘Asir TAH gl-Misr = Magnifica of ‘Mis- 
гашт; 1х. 119. 

Arak = ‘blue-eyed (so is the falcon!) vii. 
164; vin. 4. 

Azrár (buttons) ii, 318. 


BA'ALBAK — Ba'al's city, v. 51. 
Báb — gate, chapter, i- 136; vii, 3. 
— (vometines far a sepulchra cave) i. 


Bil AA (AL) al Ali = Sublime Porte, z. 5. 

Bab al. Bahr and B4b al-Barr, viii. 55, 318, 

Bib al-Farditis —gute of the gardens at 
D 1. 240. 

Bab al-Lók (of Fratat) iv. 259. 

Bab al. Nast = Gare of Victory (at Cairo) 


vi. 1H; x. 6. | 
are (of the Al- Medinah Mosque) 
Babel = Gate of God, i. 85, 


Babes of the eve — pupils, i. 100; iv, 246.. 


Baboon (Kird] hasa natura! penchant for 
women, iv. 297, 

Bábüna] — white camomile, iii. 58. 

Babylonian eyes = bewitching ones, viii. 
178. 

Bachelor not admirted in Arah quarters, 
iii. 191. 


Badal = substitute, v. 249. 

Badawi (mot weed in the Koran for Desert 
Arab) п. 140. 

— (bonnet) #. 143. 

— {a fool аз well ss a rogue) г9. 146, 

— (cannnt swim) iii. 69. 

— (baser sort) i. 70. 





iv. 102; v. 98. 
Badawi'a dying farewell, i. 75. 
Bádhuni — windshaft, wentilator, 1, 257. 
Bid-j-Sabi = breeze o° the morn, i 181. 
нир = жни pomiferum or 5. 
Melongena, v. £ 
Badlah Kunüziyal = treasurc-asuit, ix. 
331. 
Badmasti —]e vin mauvais, i. 88. 


of the World) ix. 13. 
Baghlah — she-mule, i. 129. 
Bahá al.Din ibn Shaddád (Juge Advo- 
cate-General under Saladin) ix. 23. 
Bahidur = the brave, ii. 334. 
applied to cattle, iv. 54. 
Bohak = white leprosy, v. IH- 
Bahimah, mostly = black cattle, ix.. 71. 
Bahr = water cut or trenched in the 
earth, sea, large river, i. 44. 
Bahr (AL) а|-ахгак = Bloc River, not 
"Hlue Mile," viii. 4. 
Bahr al-Kunüz — Sea of Treasures, v. 37. 
= er ocean, 


1-3 (Varanes) — planet Mars, iii. 


Bahrumáni — Brahman, i iv. 101. 

Bahriyah — crew, siii. 17. 

Bahrwán (Pr. №. toc Bihrán?) v. 329. 

Bakh! Bakh! — bravo! brava! ii 151; 1v. 
124, 

Bakbkkarani = he incensed me, ix, 238. 

Барын 45 naturalised as Angio-Ezyptian, 

—— (such as ro make a bath-man'a 
moath water) ix. 151. 

Bakk == huy, 11. 328. 

Bakkdr = greengrocer, vn, 295. 

Bakldmah — almond-pastry, i, 311, 

вер of bulbul (bah rake) and of 

balbalah (grief) v. 248. 

Balah — green date, ii. 314. 

Baldricks (Ar. Hamáil) т. 158. 

Balíd — simpleton, i. 17, 

Ballin = body-servant, i 311. 

Ballánah — tire-woman, i, 311. 
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pallir (Billaur) — crysral, etc., iii. 194. 
PN CMM Niloticus (sh) тш. 
Bán — myrobolan, vit; 247; vi. 322. 
Bundt = daughters, protégées, visi. 39, 
Барик ан Ке Great Bear, ii. 28, 


Bandage eves (before beheading) iv. 145. 
Banda of bandits, in. 101. 
Bandukániyah (quarter of Cairo) vi. 254. 
Вапі = Nibanj = Nepenthe, i. 70. 
Banner (bound to a spear sign of investi- 
ture) Hi. 307; wii. LOL 
err (Bunnf) == Cyprinus Bynni, vii: 


Banquets (royal) iv. 212. 

—— (daintily deviced) iv. 226. 

Band Abbas (their colours black) vi. 86. 

а {people of the yellow faces) 
ii 


Israil, tv. 283,‏ سڪ 

— Kahtin, vi. 240, 

—— Nabhan, vi. 262. 

—— Shaybán (tribe) iv. 233. 

— Tamim (tribe) wit. 125. 

sa (their colours white) wi 


— Ua (tribe famous far love pas- 
sion) ii, 304; v. 70. 

Banyan = Ficus Indica, vi. 81. 

Baradivah — wide-mouthed jug, i. 36. 

Baras = = white leprosy, т 294; үш. 24. 

Barge (Ar, Bárijah) vi. 

Bina == col (vain, foolish; insipid) i 213; 
Ш. 7, 

Birid = Poit, vi. 340. 

Васја (н bawirij) 7 Jurm, barge, vi: 


d food for horses, 1. 345. 

Barmahát (seventh Coptic month] v. 231. 

Barmecides (Ar. Barámikah) i. 188. 

Barr al. (history of the family) x. 123. 

Barmiidah (eighth Coptic month) v. 232. 

Barr al-Mandkhah in Al-Medinah, i1. 139, 

Barsh — matting, n. 18. 

Barsh (Bars) commonest form of Bhang, 
iv. 31. 

Bartaut — Berthold, ix. 8 

Barzakh = bar, partition, "Hades ii 325. 

Basaluc statues in Hauranic ruins give 
tae to the idea of men transformed 
into black stones, 1. 170. 

Bashárah (al) = gift of good tidings, 
guerdon, E 30. 





| 
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Báshik (small sparrow-hawk) ii. 61. 
Basil =the Indian Tulsi, i. 19. 
Basil of the bridges =O 
cum, pennyroyal, i. 91. 
Basmalah = pronouncing the formula 
Bismillah, v. 206; ix. 1. 
—— (commonly pronounced Bismillah] 
v. 213. 
Baatardv (a sore offence amongst Mos. 
lems} үш. [1$. 
of women, i. 183. 
Bar thes ead like a man'i) v, 85. 
Ваа (Batitikh) = waiter melons, vi 


вац = ising, vii. 330. 

ikah (half ecclesiastic Kalf military 
term) viii. 256, 319. 

Batürikh — roe, spawn, ix. 139. 

Bath (first, after sickness) iii: 266. 

—— (coming out of, shows that consum. 
mation has taken рио): iv, 

—— (suggesting | from euition) 
vi. 135. 

—— {and privy, favourite haunts of the 
Jima) vi. 141. 

— (not to be entered by men without 
drawers) vi. 0. 

m di blessing to thee) will. 


I a-working, turning on the 
water, Boc and cil) b. M9. 149, 
ee? pay on leaving the Hammám, ii. 


Baht nl Uh (ogee) vi 


Batshat al-Kubri =the great disaster 
(bartle of Badr) vii 55. 
Barril PTa Am maral х. 77: 
Battásh al-Akrán — he «ho assaults his 


Bawd (admirably portrayed) i iv. 4. 
Bawwáb — door-keeper, vi. 189. 
Bawwik — trumpeter (a discreditable 
character) viii. 192. 
Bayiz = ams Bajad (cat-f&sh) vii. 150. 
ness (lustre, honour) vii. 





Bayiz Sola = tha best kind of gyp- 
Ba = pawn in v. 
Baydah (AH) = E ii (for sd v. A. 
Bayt al-Mukaddas — Jerusalem, ii. 132. 
Bayt Sha'r— house of hair; Bayt Shi'r 
=a couplet, vii. 2/9. 

Bayzatán — testicles (egg-story) H. 55. 
n (rus. for Tabl) —kettledrum, vin. 


hoe (locked at right) x. 
Bazar of Damascus ne ые ИМЕ 


Арз, 

Baz! (Pers. skye F. peregrinator, hawk, 
falcon, in. 138. 

Be! and Iv ga (the creative word) v. 240, 


Bead thrown into a cup (signal of de- 
livery) wr. 524. 

Bean-eating in Egypt, iv, 160. 

Beard (lang, and short wits) ii. 247. 

— (forked, characteristic of a Persian) 
jin, 325. 

— (combed by the fingers in the Wuzü) 
т. 198, 209. 

Beast wich two backs (Eastern view of) 
wii 35. 

Beast-stories (oldest matter in The 
Nights) iii. 114. 

Beauties of as provoke hunger in 
Orientals, i. 

M а fashion the reverse of 
ours) vi. 109 

Before the face of Allah — for the love of 
God, i. 135. 

Beheading or sacking of a faithless wile 
unlawful but connived at, i. 181. 

Belle fourchette (greatly respected) ix. 

Belle passion in the East, li. 62. 

Belt (Ar. Kamar) vii 156, 

“Ben” of an Arab shop as opposed to 
"but," iv. 93. 

Benches (in olden Europe more usual than 
chairs) vi. 26; 


Berbers from the Upper Nile (the "Pad- 
dies" of Egypt) vi- 189. 
Bestiality казу common amongst 


Bhang (ies kinds und uses) H. 123. 
—— (properties of the drug) iin 91. 


Bhang (preparation of) 

—— (борк Wi «їз = шал) iv. 71. 

Bida'ah — innovation, v. 

Bier (che T iv. 63. 
Bi-fardzyn — "with two singles" [for 
with two baskets) win, 162. 


abar) vi, 38. | | " 
B;lid nalRêm (applied to France) vii. 
339 


Bild’ al-Sadin == Land of the Blacks (oor 
Soudan) i. 73. 

Bild! (frst Mau‘exrin) ii. 306; iit, 106. 

“Milking” (popular form ol) i ix. 145. 

Bilkis and her throte, i1. 79; vin. 82. 

Bi '|-Salámah — in safety (to avert the 
evil eye) 1. 288. 

Bint “artis = daughter of the bridegroom 
(Ichneumon) ttt. 147. 


Bint Shumékh (Pr. N.) = Daughter of 


Pride, v. 382. 

Bir (AL). "alMu'urallal— the Ruined 
Well, vii. 346. 

Bird (created by Jesus) v. 211. 

—— gen by Abû Bakr iri the cave, v. 
235. 


Bird-girls, viii, 29 
er Ging only i the pairing season) vi. 


— eom discovered on the African 


Birthccoal (Ar. Kurst al-Wilidah} п. 30. 

Bishr (al-Hafi= Barefoot) п. 203; к. 21. 

Bisét (AL) wa "-masnad — carpet and 
cushion, viii. 55. 

Bismillah — in the name of God, 1. 40; 
v. 20%. 

—— (said before taking action) 1. 80. 

— (civil form of dismissal) 1. 98. 

—— {= fall to) 1. 264. 

—— (7 enter in Allah's name) vii. 202. 

—— (parodied) i. 223. 

Bismillaàh Nimi = Now please go to 
sleep, үш. 178. 


Biting the fager cnda (aot: nalla} sign of 
confusion, ete., it. 


| “she sun, Vi, 168. 
Bizê at = capital, business concern, v. 81. 
Black (colour of the Abbaside banner) | i 
d vi. Bá. 
preferred by debauched 


Blackmail | A to е валада of Ram- 
lah) iv. 76. 

Blast (of the last trumpet) v. 310, 

Blaze (Ar. Ghurrah, 4.5.) iii. 118. 

Blessings at the heail of letters, vii, Ls. 

Blind (The, notorious for insolence) i. 330 


Blue and vds turbans prescribed to 
Christians and Jews, i. 77. 


se (frequently = Berce-eyed) iv. 


kosa ua with cataract or star- 
ing, glittering, hungry, vil. 164. 

Boasting of one's tribe, iii. 80. 

Boccaccio quoted, i. 12, 174, 292, 251, 
305; п ЖА iv, 36, 1858; v. IH 

Boccaccio ind The Nights, x. 142. 

mera (consists oí two divisions) 
m 

Bails and pimples supposed ro be caused 
by broken hair-roota, 1. 275. 

nee tne at her) x. |. 

Books (of the Judgment-day) viu. 294. 

ponto enile Er N.) = Bower-garden, 


145. 
Bostám — gardener, family name from 
eriginal occupation, i. 265. 
Boogte, Bougrerie (derivations 
of the terms) x. 214. 
Bow, a cowardly wespon, vii. 123. 
Box (Ar. “Ulbah) vin. 71, 
Box-trick (and Lord Byron) vi. 168. 
Boycotting (Onental forma of) viii. 202. 
Brain (fons veneris in man) r. 46. 
Brasier (Kánün, Minkal) v. 273. 
Brass (Ar. Nuhás safar) wi. £3. 
Braying of the ass, iii. 117. 
Bread and salt (to be taken now "cum 
grano salis") iv. 200. 
Bread and salt (bond of) vi. 12, 
Breast broadening with delight, i. 48. 
— straitened, the converse of the pre- 
Ficus, l. 119. 
Hreast-bone (Tardib) v. 132. 
Breath (healing by the) v. 29. 





Beas еюн ани. Ө, 


ве (ый burt efficacious: refrigeraror) 

vy. 199 

Breslau Edition quoted, 1. 14, 52, 53, £4, 

3 217, 7M. 245, 215, 345; li. 77; 
HL 162, 181, 211, 259; iv. 96, 113, 

Mir 9, 17, 24, 27, 32, 42: vi. 27, 
30, 32, 44, 44, $6, 57, 84, 100, 129, 
138, 148, 168, 180, 196, 207, 211, 213, 
247, 247; vii. 145, 150, 168, 172, 173, 
177, 202, 282, 315, 316, 420, 321. 324, 
326, 327, 329, 331, 341, я, M3, 33, 
453, 154, 3162. 153, 357; vur. 7, 18, 65, 
98, 113, 197, 242, 264, 273; ix. 33, 41, 
59, 63, 156, 159, 169, 185, 187; x. 
54 etc. 

Breslau Edition (mean colloquialisms 
thereof) x. 145. 

Brethren (for kinsfolk} ix. 25. 

—— (of trust and brethren of society = 
frends and acquaintances) ix. 75. 

Bridal couch (attitudinising thereon) v 
75. 

Bride of the Hoards, vi. 109; wii. 147; x. 
3L 

Bride-night, rarely conceived in, i. 227, 

Bride's throne, i. 215. 

Andie (not to be committed to another) 


Brother (has a wide signification amongst 
Mralems) vi. 243, —— 

—— (of Folly =a very foal) ii. 279. 

— {of Punty) i1. 150, 

—— (of Ignorance = ignoramus) iit. 163. 

—— ("of the Persians") tv. 12. 

Brotherhood (farms of making) iii. 151. 

—— (sworn in Allah Almighty) v. 43. 

— of Futurity = lookers out for a ber- 
ter world, ii. 197. 

Hrow (like the letter Nün) iv. 249. 

Hruising the testicles a feminine mode of 


murdering men, iii. 3. 
Búdukak (Bütakah) — crucible, viii, 8 
жик fa moons, ili, 228; 


Bufalo = beuf d l'eau (?) ix. 181. 
Buhayrah — tank, cistezn, viii. 29. 


Buka'at aliam = place of blood (where 
. It atagnntea) iv. 68; 
Bulhayt — litte good lack, i. 48. 
Bukhel (deomedary) ii. 177; iii, 
Bukjah — bundle, vi. 226. 

Bulád (Pers. Pulád) — steel, vi. 115. 


Buluk Edition quoted, i. 11, 45, 68, 117, 
145. 203; š. 1, 83, 185, 187; 131, 
211, 212; vi: 5, il, al, 77; vil. 18, 57, 
159, 173, 269, 359; ix. 183. 

Bulbul (departed with Tommy Moor, 

Bu e by. TA ) v. 48. 

Bull (of the Earth = Gá£w-i-Zamin) +. 


3M. 

Bim = owl [introduced to rhyme with 

Kayyüm — the Eternal) viii. 286. 

Bunn = kini! of cake, ix. 172. 

Burckhardt quored, i. 66, 214; Hi. 18, 143; 
ui. 39. 101, 138, 147, 179, 278, 308; 
iv. 3, 4$, 112, 217, "959: v. 417, 80, 
119; vii, 91, 93, 136, 147, 156; vii. 23, 
91, 93, 156, 285; x. 129. 

——— (fable anent his death) iv. 78. 

Burdah = mantic or plaid of striped stuff, 
vii. 95. . 

(poem of thc) iv. 115. 

Burki — nosebag, ii. 52; i. 131, 192. 

Buming (a foretaste of Hell-fre) ix. 158. 

Bursting of the gall-bladder = our brea 
Ing oí the heart, ñ, 322. 

Burying a rival, i. 58. 

Buttons (Ar. Azršr) ü, 318. 

Búzah = heer. LIL 

Byron (depreciated where he ought to be 
honoured most) vit. 268. 


Bystanders forcing on a sale, will. 310. 








— (hasp) š. 218. 

— (slang) iv. 75. 

— (jargon) x. 8. 

— (savoir faire) x. 10. 

— [banhonne) x. 28. 

— (knows his fellow Cairene) z. 35. _ 
— held exceedingly debauched, 1. 


Cairo, set Misr. 

K ee ae Nile) i. 295. 

Caitiff = Captivus, ii. 

Calamity (iz, tò the ed х, 33. 

Calcutta Edition quoted, i. 17, 52; ai, 181, 
211; iv. 274; v. 80, 325; 383; vi. 27, 
29, 77, 115. | 

Caliphate (defective title to) v. 116. 

Caliph "Abd Azz, i 166. 





Caliph ‘Abdal-Mallk, й. 77, 167;8i. 319; 
iv. 7. 

—— Abü Bakr, n n. 167, 197. 

—— AN, ii. 108. 

— Amin (AL) i. 185; v. 93, 152. 

— Harin ak Rashid ORC aq 

-— Hi А 

—— Hishám bin "Abd al-Malik, 5. 170; 
vi. 104. 

—— Maamun (AL) i. 185; iv. 109. 


—— Mu'áwiyah, i. 160, 161. 

—— Murta'in (AL) bi hih, i 245. 
—— —— Mustansir (Al-) bi 'lláh, i. 317. 
— ee (Al) bi "lah, in Bl; ix. 


— Sawit (AL) “ald "Tih, iv. 291; 
w. 3; ir. 212. 

—— Mu'tazid (Al) ix. 229. 

—— Mu'tazz (Al) ix. 241. 

— "Omar, ii. 158, 159, 162; 164; v. 103. 

—— “Othman, fi. 143; т. 215. 

MNA bin "Abd al-Malik: i, 167; 


— PHA (AL) Eh, &. $1 307. 
— Walia (AL) ü. 167; tii, 59; iv. 100; 


vil. 106. 

—— Wasik (Al-) fi, 81. 

—— Zahir (AL) bi “Ih, 3. S17. 

Calligraphy, | iv, 196, 

Camel (how slaughtered) i. 347; iv. 95. 

Camel-load = 300 lbs, for long Journeys 
250 Ibs., п. 45. 

— (men do not accept drafts on 
futurity) ñ. 69. 

—— (-colts roasted whole? v. 135. 

— (feeding on and vindictiveness) ¥- 
135. 

—— (Bactrian) v. 371. 

— (seen in a dream is an amen of death; 








Camphor (simile for a fair face) їй. 174. 
—— (primitive way af extracting it) vi. 
21. 


Camphor-apricot, vi. 277. 
Cannibal tribes in Central Africa, ñ. 48. 
Cannibalism in the New Warld, x. 207. 


390 
Canton (dty of) vil, 334. 
Capo bianco, coda werde, iv. 36. 
Capotes en Wee SQ. 
Carat ( — Kirát) üi. 239. 
—— (=< of a dinar оғ 
thing under 5d.) v. 277. 
Caravaggio (picture of St. Rosario) x. 190. 
Caravan (each ane hay to keep his place 
in a) ii. 184. 
Carclessness of the story-teller, ix. 4. 
a (God's vineyard) 


Ga ag hit with pearls = lips bit 
ا‎ in aign of anger, ii. 179. 
t (let him come to the King's = 
Ке» = as referee) ix. 110. 
throne-room, ix. 121. 
Cash (Cem (Cassia f fatularis) 1L 241. 


Carpet-beds, i. 294. 
Carrier-pigeons, ii. 247, 
A (texts justifying or enjoining 


bn nor) an 
vii. 150, 151. 
Catamites (rising to highest rank in 
Turkey) iv. 225, 
—— (in Turkish ee yv. 226. 
Czk сзи "тона "of the maiden wine) 
x. 
Cak in Auerbach’ Каш: viii. 131; 
Ceruse (Ar. Isfidái) vi, 126, 
Cervantes and Arab romance, iii. 66. 
Ceylon (Ar. Saranilib) vi. 64 81. 
Chaff, il. 15; in, 23; viii, 147, 152, 157, 189. 
—@ =i banter allowed even to modest 
а a of Coolness} Hi. 16$. 
Champing, ngn o good oe 1. H5. 
Change (sudde 


Bome- 


Chawdshiyah = — Chamberlains, vii 327. 

Cheating (noe only venial but laudable 
under circumstances) vil 217. 

Checkmace (Pers. Az.-=the King is dead, 


GE iA 
Chess and chessmen, ii. 104; v. 243. 
Chess anecdote, i 132. 





Chewing a document that none may see it 


Children (caried aerraddie upon hip or 
shoulder) i. 308 
онен native of) x. 8. 
China саре iv. 175. 
Chins-ware disp yed on shelves, ii. £2. 
Chinese shadows, 1v. 193. 
Chin-veil donned (showing intention to 
. &ctlike à man) viii. 959, 
Cider (Ar. Sharáb alruffik) i iv. 134. 
Circumcision (how practised) y. 209. 
Sone 279. 
Citadel (contzins the Palace) zx. 102. 
Cities (two-mosqued, for large und conse- 
quentiy vicious ones) v. 
City of Brass (Copper) iv. 176; vi. 83. 
сане of blood-revengs, iv. 109. 
umi Defendant, iv. 150. 
Claims of maidenhead, i, 190, 
Clairvoyance of perfect affection, x. 16. 
ea ee ee 
t, ii 
Clapping cf hands to summon servants, 
L 177; lii. 173. 
Clerical error of Bulak Edition, li. ua 


Climate (water and air) ii. 4. 
SORAL caa) and its excision, v. 
Cloak бе аы ун 4 vin, 42. 


Clogs — Kubkáib, iii 

Closet i forbidden x the bird-girls) 
үш. 

Cloth of frieze and cloth of gold, iv. 145. 

"Cloth" ("ot "board" for playing chess) 


ix. 209. 


Clothes (tattered, sign oF aries) ty. 158. 


Clothing and decency, ix. 182. 
Clout nn pas the door of a bath 
women are bathing) ix. der 
Cocoa-nut (Ar. Jaus al-Hindi) vi. 55. 
Coffee (see Kahwah) i. 241. 
— (frst mentian of) v. 169; x. 86. 
—— (anachronism) үш. 274, 
‘(mention of probably dus fo the 
«аталы 
—— (its mention a Compara 
late darte) ix. 255. TY 
Cohen (Kahin) = оа 
209. 221. 


Cotton (the seal of love) vni. MM. 
— (local excellences of) viii. 304. 
سے‎ cow ohligatory after it) vii 


Cold-of-countenance =a fool, in. 7. 
Cold RN MEA ally cr abusive tiraile, 


eres: (Ar. Kallakás) viii, 151, 
Coloquintida (Ar. Hanxal) v. 19, 
Colnssochely: 


= colossal tortoise, YI. 33. 


Combat reminding af chat of Rustam and 

Sohráb, vii, 89, 
"Come to my arme my slight acquamt- 

ance," ix. 177. 

Commander of the Faithful (title; intro- 
duced by Omar) vi. 24/7, 

Conmune (Ar. Jamá'ah) v. 205. 

Comorin ( derivation of the name) vi. 57. 

"Compelleth' UM the seme of "burden. 
eth,” vii. 


Compliment ا‎ of a courtly one) viiL 


C sasa of seed Ьу аЙ теп shed = 
&iperfetation óf Imiquity, viii. 15. 

Comrades of the Cave, Bi. 128. 

Conception on che bride-nighe rare, і. 227. 

ae (verging on obscurity) ix. 
LAL 

Confession after concealment, a charac- 
teriatic of the servile class, i. 53. 

—— on the criminal's part required by 
Malem law, i 274. 

Confusion (of meriphors chasaciariade a 
The Nights) i. 85. 

— (of religious re ia by way of 
"ера "у мш, 157. 

Tt in the undeveloped mind 
of men) ix. 78. 

aloe e ¿Nection (srriking picture of) 


саан in Africans seldom white, 
vii, 184. 
connection (tribal, seven degrees of) vii 


121. 
Consecrate:l ground (unknaws to Mos 
lemsi vi- 161. 
Constipation (La) rend ipe m 242. 
Consul (Shih-hamiar) iv. 
—— (Kunsul) | iv. 8t. 

Con fion of srreet-scenery, one of 
the pleusures of the Harem, 319. 
Continuation in: dignities requested by 

oRce-holdera from a new ruler, ii. 192. 





cally despised, vii. 43. 

Copa d'a d' agua, apology for a splendid ban- 
диет, vi. 168. 

Coptic convents, u. B^. 

— — visitations tà, still customary, ii. 110. 

Copularion (praying before or after) i. 
161. 

—— (postures of) iii. 93. 

Coqueties (requinng as mach inventive- 
poss as a cotillon) x. 48. 

Coral (name of a slave-girl) ü. 101. 

Corpse pollutes the toucher, i; 295. 

Cousin (term af familiarity — our "coz") 
i. 43, 

—— (frst, affronts an Arab if she marries 
any save him without hi» leave) vi. 
145, 

— (has a prior right to marry a cousin) 
ix. 225, 

Кача (The, chaprer of the Koran) v. 


Cow ا‎ di of the Koran) v. 211. 
Cawardice equally divided, 15. 173. 
Cowardice (proverb ment} vni. 333. 
ہے‎ Ni the Fellah, how to be mended) 


Gate Jahal, etc., for mall change) 
iv. 7? 

Craft (many names for, connected with 
Arabic) ix. 138, 

p in the stomach insisted upon, vii. 


Created for a mighty tatter (iz for wor- 
ship and to prepare is Foran) 2 if 
Cotes a oe it and im Empire not His 


— Stren nothing) tx. 77. 

Crenelles — Sharirif, w. 165. 

Crepitus ventris and ethnology, Y 

Crescent of the breakfast-füte, i ix. ae. 

Crescenit-like = emaciated, viii. 300. 

Crew (Ar, Bahriyah, Nawátiyah) тш, 17. 

Cri cross row, HL 

Crocadiles бей of} vi. 29. 

Cross-huws, vi, 62. 

Crow [an il B Hi (mji m Ë bird) ті 170. 

Crow-caw unl cumtLhoof, iv..217. 

Cruelty (rhe mystery of) explained only 
by a law without law-giver, i. 37. 

———À (af the "fair aex' in Egypt) x. 45. 

ey (that needs must be cried) x. 21. 
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oe = = 18 inches) v. 371. 

п pleasure, cobwebs 
ics inci Wi i. 190. 

Cundume (French kerten) vii. 190. 

Cup and сщ bearer, | W. 327, 

Cars (ес ف‎ еле == аһа а 

Cursing mone ic 

n ble, swearing meaning- 

less, although Engish, i. 312, 

Cartan (screening a reverend woman 
fram the sight of men-invalida) ix. 347. 

Cutting ичен a tn rata) A ii 231. 

— (hones | before flesh = "sharp аз а 
razor’) iv. ri 

— (off the right ук. манына 
аана 

— (o navel sing preliminary to 
naming the babe) i. 231. 

—— the rope = breaking bounds, 1. 245. 

Cynocephalo (kills men and гаре 
women) vii. 344. 


ОДА Az-Kanin (Great Evil) — Dáa al.Fil 
Eine Evil, Le. Elephantiasis) 


ا 
Didat = nurse (Pers) viL 209.‏ 
M (AL) — the Amazed, vi. 95.‏ 
circle, inclemure, ix. 287.‏ == 
фә ада эште Бу ЫШ).‏ 


ior Lu 





ji. 244, 
Dekkah — settle, vii. и vin. B4. 
Dalak = — foot-rasp, j iv. 
Dathamah (Romance ies š: 112. 
Dalii= guide; f. Dalilah — mirguiding 
woman, bawil, ii. 329, 
Damascus women famed for sanguinary 
‘jealousy, i. 295, 
Damon and Pythias, v. 104. 

Damsel of the tribe — daughter of the 
chief, vii. 95. 
Danaf (AL) = Tnt sing sickness, iv. 78. 

Dandin (N.P.) — tooth, ii п. 83, 

Dandin (a monstrous fish) ix. 179. 

Dani wa Gharib = friend and foe, v. 42. 
204; v. 112. 





EMG — Dwelling af Delight, viii 


Dara‘ (dira') = habergeon, coat of ring. 
mail, ete., ti. 109. 
Darabukk 3 


Darb al-Asfar = the Street called Yellow, 
iv. 93. 

Darbar — c audience, i. 29. 

Dárfil dnd roe іх, 246. 

Darr al.KAil — divinely he spoke who 
amid, iv. 20, 

Darij = Let them side, iv. 220. 

Dastir = leave, permission, i, 66, 
Bana Stramonium (the insane herb) vi, 


Dáid — David, à. 285. 
Daughter of my uncle = my wife, i. 69. 
“Daughters af God" (the three) vi, 281. 
آنا سے‎ th = zebras) iii. 65. 

Daulat (Pr. N.) = for empire, ki 
dom, vii. 347. E n 

Daurak = narrow-mouthec jug, i 1. 36. 

Parid. (rakas coats of mail) i. 286; vi. 

uic medicine (for & depilatory) ix. 

Dawát —wooden ink-case with reed-pers, 
"n. 122. 

Dawn-breeze, ii. 181. 

Day of Dou. (mutual retulistion) ii. |28. 

—— (length of) iii. 299, 

—-— (when wealth availeth not үс.) тт. L6. 

—— (ye shall. be saved. from its misery) 
tx. 315. 

Daylam (Al-), soldiers of = warlike аз 
the Daylamites, viii. 82. 

Daylamites, H. 94 

Da ритр, wittoi, ix, 297, 

Dead (buried at once) v. 190, 

Death (from love) v. 134 

—— (every soul sliall taste of it) v. 165, 

—— (of a good Mealem) v, 167. 

— = asnapa ofi symbolised by colours) 


— - apr and pathetically sketched) 


"DESA la tipi do rad аы 
(Persian proverb) iii, 141. 

eager (usually a two-bow prayer) 
Vid 


Debts (of dead parents sacred to the 
children) ix. 311. 

Deeds of prowess not exaggerated, ii. 108. 

Deity of the East despotic, iv. 118. 

—— after the fashion of each race, iv. 267, 

Delicacy of the female skin, ix, 31, 

“Delight of the Intelligent" (fancy. &itle 


Depilation (Solomon and Bilkis) iv. 256. 

Deponts are not lost with him = Hedis- 
appointeth not, etc., vi. 334. 

Despite his nose — against his will, i. 26. 

рери» (tempered hy assassination) vi. 


Pusu BEsdath human sight, L. 67. 
Destrucriveness of slaves, ii. 55. 

Devil (was sick, ete.) ii, 264. 

— (stoned at Mina) v. 203, 272. 

— [allowed to go about the world and 


Devotees (white woollen raiment of) vii. 
214, 

Dhámi — "the Trenchant (sword of Antar) 
w. 771. 

Diamond (ite cutting of very ancient date) 
ix. 325. 

EN (occurring in alluvial lands) 


nasiq (а ашп of the abatement of « 
disease) nc. 144 

Dihliz = passage, vi 10, 

Di'ibil al-Khurzá'] (post) v. 177. 

Ihjlah а (ича), River and Valley of Peace, 


Mir amd = brain, meninx (for heal), жі. 
178. 
tik (vulg. Domiyat) = Damierea, v. 


Din M: al-a'raj =the perverted Faith, 


Dinis = ы кр, Daric, Miskil, i. 32. 

—— (description af one) ix. 294. 

Dinghy (Karib) iw. 168, 

Diris = thrashing sled, ii. 108. 

Dirham =silver- piece, i. J3 00 

Dirhara-weight = 48 grains avoir., i. 316. 

Dirhams (50,000— about £1,250) үп. 
105. 

— (thousand = £375) viii. 10. 

Disposition (sudden change of) vin. 213. 





Dissection (practimed on simiads) v. 

Dist (Dast) — large copper cauldron, ma 
Irr? 

Diversion of un Eastern. Potentate, үш. 
171. 

Dhvining rod (dowiüng rod) iv. 73. 

Divorce (triple) ui. 292 

e (fanciful origin of the werd) ix. 


Divin. al. Barid = Post-oifice, vii, 340. 

Dhyat-i-Bake = maid-land, v. 68. 

Do not to others what thou wouldest not 
they do unto thee, vi. 125, 

"Dog" and "hog" оройт: terms uf 
abuse, 4. 188. 


Бой borers v. 55. 
) v. 288 





Сов: (clothed à in hot-damp countries) iv 


— (in Basera ide vii. 202. 

Dan Juan quoted, ix. 190. 

Donánmá ejerce for the pregnancy 
of a Sultana) vii. 324. 

Donkey-boy, like aur "post-boy," af any 

ge, vi, 160. 





(harron of, come upon a man) 
i. 

Pase Nahi A Ma Ka aget En v. 
yah 


Door-hinges, #1. 214. 
Ресора (in Egypt mostly Berbers) 


Dos (oly shut with a wooden bolt) 


E up = raised froin the lower 
hunge-piax) vu. J5Z 

Double entendre, tii. 2334; viii. 153, 251. 

Dove and tortle-dors formule; ii ii. 23. 

Down fof the cheek) 1. 245, 

Dord a Kiri (Persian book} ii. 55. 

Drama (in Túrkey and Persia) x. 147. 

Dramatic scene (cold with charming 
nuiveré) x. 9. | | 

Блай of mir (Zug) feared by Orientals, 
i. 9 

Demis | in Coptic convents, ii. 94. 

Dream (Speaker in a) iv. 259, 

Dreams (true at later night) ii. 258, 

— [lovers meet in) v. 47. 

— (play an important part in the 
romances of chivalry) viii. 113, 
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Dress (scarlet, of n King in anger) iv. 
Drinking at dawn, iit, 20, 


— (before or after dinner) vi, 132. 

—— (m the dark dialiked) ii. 59. 

— — hrsr to show the absence of poman, 
L. 88, 795. 

—— bouts (attended in bright dresses) vi. 
175. 

Dromedary (ie Camel). 

— (guide: by a nose-ring) ui. 120. 

“Drop” unknown to the Eastern gallows, 

L. 260. 

Drop (black, of the heart) iv. 251. 

Drowning (2 martyr's dearh) ix. 158. 

i - not a Badawi seniment, ii. 

Drugs Gs this an art of ——?) vit. 147, 

Drunk with the excess of his beauty, iv. 
H; vi. 162. 

Drunken babies of Central Afmean races, 
vi. 3 

Drunken son (excused by mother, rebuked 
by father) viii. 287. 

SECRETA Dubári)—Dubrornik, Ragusa, 
ii. 219. 


Duk ac aix in aj chi lida iv. 30 
Délib = water-wheel; buttery; cup 


м, 

Dung ac аз шеа ii. 143. 
Dünyd (Pr. N.) = worl, in. 7, 319; x. 27 
Dunyázad = world pai (D i H. 
Darbar of idols, iz. 325. 
Durki'sh = == lower part of the Acor (0р- 

posed to Liwán] iv. 7I. 
Durrah (sul. for Zarrah, 4.2.) 
Dust-storm in tropical lands, i. 111. 
Duwámal — whirlpool, ix. 93. 


EAx-URUF — penis, ri. 318. 

"Early to bed," eee. (modern version of 
the same) vii. 217. | 

East and Weat (confounded by a besuty- 
dazed monk) vii. 279. 

Easterns sleep with covered heads, iii. 345. 

Lá M wa exchange must be equal) 


Esiog (Бена viol icol) i. 71. 
— (gives rights of guestship) iv. 214. 





Eating  feaperst ijtious belief in its power) 
iv. 218. 
— (hiw it shouk! be done) v. 206. 
Eating and drinking (before thinking of 
the lover) viii; dh 
dm (лее Таш) К. 
Effend: (Turkish ш, esquire) ir. 


3, 

Eggs For testiclea, ü. 55. 
Eginhardt ee to the clerical pro 
— fession) vin. 
Egypt s s the name) tx. 285, 
Fgyptian ( — archi.) polsonnerie, iii. 243. 
Egyptian vulgarism, iv. 107. 
— characteristic, iv. 260, 
Elephant (derivation of the word) i п. ИМ. 
Elephant-faced, Vetála, vii. 34. 
Elephant's rol = swaying and graceful 

- gait, i. 217. 

“uapa frightening horses; vii. 61. 

ton. (nothing strange in sudden) 


р 
Eli- Belo = S ATP AM, тщ 361. 
Elliptical expresaion, vt : 
Elliptical vee of ihe Tian story= 
tellers, ix, 160, 
Emancipation (the greater = pardon for 
sims or holy desth) ii. 105. 
EE а the Lim embraceth the 


Alif) 1 
Emeral! (white?) iv. 164. 
— — (maze-head of) wi. 67. 
E ER: in lattice windows] vi. 117. 
Emirs (of the wild Arabs) ="Phylarchs,” 
im. 323. 
Fin Mm her lover under her clask) 


mini (езет with infidelicy bur nor 
with tyranny) v. 187, 

Enemy (his offered hand to’ be kissed-oe 
eut aff) ti. HZ 

"Enfants terribles" in Eastern guise, Wi, 
111. 

Entertainments (names of) viii. 231 

Е another's wealth wrongs him, vi. 


Ephesus. (The Matron of) x. 191. 

— (The Seven Sleepers of) ni. 128. 

on without prostasis, ix. 240. 
Ernest (Duke of Bavaria, Romance of) x. 


155. 

Erotic inferences drawn from parts of the 
body, i. 39), 

=e amongst the Ancients, x. 


Eternal traths of The Nights, i. 7. 
Eunuch best go-between, i. 282, 


— p as testes only, highly prized) 


Кс КЕД the people out of a lady's 
way) iv. 126. 
—— (who have studied the Harim) iv. 


228. 
— (and their wires), v. 
— (avoid allusion to their T colina 
v. 47. 
Eunuch-in-Chief a most important Jack- 
283. 


in-Office, i. 

Борынына, і 31; zm. 68, 102, 209, 267 
338; тї, 75, 145; жп. 14, 142: viii. 
173; ix. 180, 324. x. 4, 27. 

Euphemy (announcing death) iv. 61. 

— (thou shalt die) fv. 90, 

— (all ts well) tv. 138. 

— (the far one is a Nazarene) i iv. 215. 


Evacuation (and constipation) si. 242 
Evt (Ar. Hawwá) v. 139. | 

— (the true seducer) iii. 166. | 
Em eM thee ia from thyself) vi- 


bonitos pu af humour, i. 12. 
— characteristic of The Nights, iv. 273; 


v. 306. 
Éxpiation of oaths, ii. 185, 
Eve (darkening from wine or passion) iii. 
124. 


—— (orbits alit up and dawn the face of a 
hideous Jinn) ii. 235. 

—— (man af the — pupil) iii. 286. 

—— (white — blind) ili, 323. 

—— (the evil) on children, iv, 37, 

— (babes of the) iv. 246. 

— (likened to che letter Sad, the brow 
eh y. 34. 

— helper) Wi 

PL n Mi inim se Tile 
thee as do E thóu wert the apple af 
my eye] vi 

a EN e" (for wicket) ix. 320, 

sl thd beauty in Arabia, 


Esa EEE dears) i. 163, 

ey ies‏ ی ر چچ 

— (becorni te ii 

t aka ar й 145. 
— — (blae ones) iv. 129. 


— 


ET 


Eyes (one-eyed 154. 

cis nan E eid nd of, a Persian 
practice) vii. 359.. 

RET Loo de ME кооз 
"starting" from it) vit. 36. 

—— {Babylonian = = bewitching) viti. 278. 


Pin proper ( (oldest part of The Nights) 

Face-veil — * ‘позе Бағ". 82. 

Faces (on the Day of Judgment) iw, 249, 

Fadaiscs of 2 blue-stocking, ii. 156. 

Faghfür (Mosl. tite for the Emperor of 
China) vu. 335, 

Fá'il — agent, active (Sodomite) v. 156. 

Fa-immá ‘alayhi waimmd bihi. = 
whether (luck go) against it or (luck 
go) with it, vii. 157, 

Faintings and  trances (common in 
romances of chivalry) viu. 118. 

Fairer to-day than fair of yesterday = 
ever increasing in beauty, iu. 331. 

Farah — harlot (often mere abuse with- 
cut special meaning) ҮШ, 109. 

Fakih = divine, vii. 325. 

Fakir = religious mendicant generally, 
L 95; v. 33. 

— (Беа his jar of butter; congeners 

tale) ix: 40. 

Fakru АГ fakhri — poverty is my pride 
(saying af Mahummed) v. 268. 

Fil = omen, v. 135. 

Falak (clearing) — breaking forth of lighe 
from darkness, ii 22 

Falastín, degraded to "Philister," vii. 101. 

Falcon (rer Hawk, Biz. — 

Falcon {blinding the quarry) i. 51. 

Falling on the hack (a fair fall in wres- 
ting) п. 92, 

— (with lacghter) ñL. 306. 

Fals ihmar = a red cnt, i 30. 

Possis uu the great and pan- 





_ ден А black alave-boys, п. 49, 

Family (euphemustically for wife) vi. 75. 

Far off one (the, shall die) iv. 90. 

Farais (pl. a farisah) 7 ahoalder-muscles, 
ті. 21 
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Faríiir—— orders expressly given in the 

` Kean; ETE | 

Farajiyah == a long-slecved robe, L 10, 
A 


Far&mk (Al-) — == hetter-carrter, vii. 340, 

Faranj (AL) — Europesn, i. 296. 

Far&shah, nuum af unity of Farish = 
batrerfiy-morh, wit, 303. 

Fari Kalmah =a single werd (vulgar- 

. iam) vin. 188. 

Farid == unique; umon-pearl, x. 54. 

Farjki, adjective of Mayydfdrikin, vil. 1, 

Fárikin for Mayyáfárikin (city in Diyar- 
bakr) vi. 107. 

Fáris — rider, knight, vii. 314. 

Farj — alit; Zawi l-Furá] — slit ones, i. 
39 


Farkh Akrab (vulgariam fur Ukayrib) = 
à voung scorpion, Iv. 45. 

Farkh Simak = (for young 
fish) viii. 149. 

Farrdth, a man of general utility, tent- 
prtcher, etc., vii. 4. 

Fars = Persia, ¥. 264, 

Канака ызла, iv. 730. 

Farastah = parcel, viii, 162. 

Fart (in return for chaff) v. 99 

— (and Badawi "andosar") v. 137. 

Ph ii. 118. is 

Farz = obligarory prayer Y. 193. 

— (mentioned after Sunnat because 
Jingling with Arz) ix. 15. 

Fás== city of Fez, vi. 222. 

Fass — bezel of a ring, gem cut en ca- 
AE for contenu, t 165; 


Fast ea its break) v. Lm 

—— (when forbidden) v. 

Farwah = susurros, Ix e 

Faswán Salh al-Subyán (Pr. N.) — Fiz- 
ler, Dung of children, :x. 11. 

Fat and Thin (dispute between) iv. 254. 

Fatà — a yeah] generaus man, etc., i, 67, 

Faralism and Predestination, ix „45. 

Fare (written in the sutures of the skull) 
vai. 27, 

—— (and Freewill) ix: 60, | 

Farh = opening (rgo of w maidenhzad) 
will, 348, 

—— (Al) bin Khákán (boon companion 
of Al.Mutawakkil) i. 245. 

Father of Bitterness = the Devil, vii. Ud 

Fárihah (the opening Карго 0f the 
Koran) iv, 3%. 


Fárihah (position of the hands in reciting 
it) Wa B0. 
solemnity) v. 184. 

—— (repeated to confirm an agreement) 
wi. 217. 

— (quoted) vil, 236, 

—— (pronounced to make an agreement 
binding) ix. 138, 

Fátimah (Pr. N.) — the Weaner, vi. 145. 

(daughter of Mahammed) viii. 252. 

ns (Caltphs, their colours green) vi. 


Flin == tempter, seducer, Hi. 82. 

Fátir — Creator (chapter of the Koran) 
vii. 355. 

Fatis — carrion, corps crévé, vn. 181. 

ки =light food for carly breakfast, 
r ^ 


Fausta and Crispem, vi. 127. 

Favours foreshadowing downfall, i. 48: 

— (not lawful until sanctified by love) 
vii. 275. 

Fawn (for a graceful youth) viii. 329. 

Faylasáf = philosopher, y. IH. 

Faylasúfiyah — p f vi 145. 

AE = slumbering after sunset, ii. 


"is (AL) — the overflowing (with 
benefits) wil, 99, 

Faz] = grace, exceedi ing goodness, vi. 
220, 


Fealty of the Steep, v. 295. 

Fearing for the lover first, vii. 256, 

Fee delicately offered, vii 162. 

Feet ek ih the European development of 

baceous glands) viii. 43. 

— (едо ol, a aymptom of impo- 
tence) viii. 317. 

Fellah = peasant, husbandman, ix. 40. 

Fellah chaff, ix. 152. 

Female depravity going hand in hand with 
perveruty of tase, b Fh 








w Female (Amaron) Island, vii. 60. 


Feminine mind prone to exaggeration, vin. 
25. 
— friend does not hesitate to prescribe 
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Fi al-Kamarin the moonshine (perhaps 
allusion to the Comorin Islands); vu. 
269. 

Fiat rdi Valen, L 253. 


ig atm ik. 151. 

Fights easily provoked at funerals or wed- 
ding processions, vii. 190. 

Fikh = theology, vii. 325. 

Filler = the Greek "Stephane, " viii. 209. 

pilluta hug es pesa të Эре аа: ue 
cured tomb, vii. 96. 

Fine feathers make fine birds, vin. 201. 

ка (for Finján) — (coffee-) cup, vai. 


Finger in mouth ign o ri jl. 302 
— (run round the inside of a vessel) 
vin, 200. 
Finger-tips (making marks in the ground) 
Will. 71. 


Fines (names of) ix. 160, 

Fingers and P STE to wash be- 
tween them) v. 198. 

Finjín = egg-ahell cup far coffee, ix. 268. 

Firásah — physiognomy, vti. 326. 

Firdaus — Paradise, ix. 214. 

Firdausi, the Persian Homer, quoted, 
ш. 83, 

Fire (and sickness ¢annot cohabit) iii. 53. 

slandered) iL. 325. 

—— {ot Hell, but not shame) v. 138. 

— (handled without injury, 4 common 
conjuring trick) v. 271. 

— (there is no blower o[ — utter desola- 
con) vi. 15. 

—— (forbidden 2s punishment) vi. 

—— (none might warm himself at their) 
vi. 251. 

= Hell (home of suicides) ix. 25. 

Fire-arms mentioned, vu. 61. — 

Fire-sticks (Zand, Zandah) v. 52, 

Firmán — Waririal order, iv. 61. 

First ae the feast ani last at tbe fray, iii. 
81. 

Ети рае и pronoun placed Erst for 


respect, i. 
Fi sabih ds Son Alice pat (martyr- 
dom) iv. 247. 
Fish (begins to stink at the head) it. 168. 
— (-island) vi. 6 
— (the ass-headed) vi. 33. 


— 


v. i 
нна. into apes, true Fellah 
"һа ") үш. 147, | | 
—— (of Paradise, promising acceptance 
of prayer) vill. 163, 
Fishár — squeeze of the tamb, v. 111. 
Fisherman (Arab contrasted with Eng- 
lish) v: 51. 

Fist Eg into Bst== putting one's 
self at another's mercy) iii. 155, 
Fitmh = revolt, seduction, mischief, 

beautiful girl, aphrodisiac perfume, 
i, 215, ii. 76. 
Fits: of religious enthusinsm; ji, 132. 
Flatterers (the worst of foes) ii. 11. 
Flattery (more telling because proceeding 
from the heart) vin. 104, 
MA produced by bean-eating, iv. 


Flea (still an Egyptian plague) vi. 205. 
Flirtation impossible in the East, viz. 181, 
Floor (sitting upon the, sn of deepest 
dejection) vii. 314. 
Flowers of speech, ii. 88. 
Flying for delight, ini. 25. 
Food-tray of Sulayman, vi. EO. 
Folk follow their King's faith, ii. 157. 
Following one's face — at random, i. 17. 
Food (parrain gives rights of protection) 
Ww. zl 
iv. 218. 
Foot (smallness of, sign of blood) iu. 227, 
— (prehensile powers of the Eastern) 
vii, 1/9. 
“Forbid not yourselves the good things 
which Allah hath allowed you,” v. 216. 
“Forcible eateth feeble,” ix. 179. 
Fore-arm (for proficiency) i ix. 306, 
Foy (a sign of good breeding) viii. 


а (accompanying а a paralytic 
stroke) v. 251. 

Formula of praise pronounced co avert the 
evil eye, ài. 224. 

Fortune makes kneel 1 
other ane — encumps with a favourite, 
ni. 141. 

"Forty days" — eur "honeymoon," vill. 
47. 2 


Foster-brother (dearer than kith and kin) 
mi. 256. 
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Fountain-bow! (ornam 
etc.) B. 310. 
Fourteen (expressed by seven and seven, 
ог буе and five plus four) viii. 70. 
Fox (Ar. Aba Hoszyn, Salah) vi, 211. 
— (cunning man) lii. 132. 
—— ahi jacks! (confounded by the 
Arabic dialects) x. 111. 
Frail (Ar. Farsalah) viii. 162. 
Frame (crescent-like by reason of its lean- 
. Mess) vil. . 
bengkah baran ts тоа езе С авва 
of reward from Allah) ix. 243. 
ee ee 
of the departed, iii. 211. 
Freewill (anc the Karin) iv, 275, 
French letters (all about them) vii. 190. 
има night = our Thursday night, i 


Fier service described, 1. 313. 

Friend (feminine, does nor hesitate to pre- 
scribe a fib) vii, 37, 

Frendi (weeping when they meet after 
long partimg) iv. 26. 

— — ("damned ill-narured ones") iv. 137. 

Fralies of high-born ladies, i. 328. 

Front-teeth wide apart (x beauty amongst 
йк. Egyptians, not the. Arabs) үш. 

4 

Fruit of two kinds, vi. 277. 

Fruits (fresh and dry) v. е 

Fulin (fulano in Span, amd Port.) =a 
certain person, iii. 191; iv. 278. 

Fulk — hant, vi. 62. 

Fall, Fill = Arabian j Jessamine, vii: 274. 

Fumigations te cite Jinnls, etc., vii. 363; 

ix. 29. 


"Ба" = practical jokes ofthe largess i 


“Fundamentals 07560) remembered” -— 
the business ia not forgotten, п m.135. 

Funduk — Fondaco, viii. 184. 

Funeral oration on an Arabian Achilles 
(after Hariri) viri, 348. | 

кыин (meritorious to accompany) ii. 


Furét = Euphrates (derivation of the 
maine) ix. 17. 

Furaydun, see Afridun, ti. 82. 

Furkin = Korin, iv. 90. 

Fastát — Old Cairo, vi. 87. 

Fütah — napkin, waisteloth, vii, HS: 

еек openings, victores, benefits, iii 





ited with mosaic, 





Futüh (cpenings, victories) i rv, 51. 
Futür — breakfast, i. 00; ix. 307. 
Fuzayl bin "Tyit (Safi ascetic) i ix. 21. 


Gatacrormaci (use milk always in the 
soured form) vi. 201; vii. 350. 

Gall-bladder and liver masons, 209. | 

Galland, Antoine (memoir of} x. 90, 

"Gallery" (speaking to the) viii. 128. 

(талип (faire le) Hi AH. 

Garden (in the owes tomb at Al 
Medinahj vii. 9 

—— (the tawa of the Cheykh Nef- 
тасш) ж. 120. 

Gardeners touchy on the point of mated 

Fivers flowing underneath. 

CENE Dd 356. 

Gate (af war opened) ix. 9. 

Gates (two to port towns) iii. 281. 

— (of Heaven are open) ix. 221. 

— (shut during Friday devotions from 
fear of “Sicilian Vespers") ix. 259, 

Gan amin =the Bull of the Earth, v. 


са blood red (dark red dye) x. 12. 
Gema and muet ferar ie 18. 


e (Arab, begins with Adnán) v. 
Generosiry fan. Arab 4 ideal because the 
reverse of his nature) ii. 36, 


— (peculiar style of) vii. 323. 
Geography ils bearings on morality, iii. 


Gros roce: Hi 269. 
German translations of The Nights, x, 


102, sre, 
Ghibah = = thicket, ii $5; iv, 40, 
Ghadir = =a place where water sinks, low 
land, 1. 233, 
(shade = cheating, viii, 217. 
буза (А) ie Eh Alii 
viii 


Ghalrun — gallean, ix. 138. 


(ман iaa signing with the eves, 
: 


Ghandür — a gallanr, vil. 181. 
Gharám (Pr. N.) eagerness, desire, 


Gharamah = mame viii. 151. 


Gharib = foreigner 
Chahi = oj haer. Raw," d, 330, 
Ghšëshiyah = tui, scabbard; sleeved 


cloak, iv, 131, 
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Слет (Pr. N.) = proud, petulant, v. 


So ee v. 223. 

Ghawási — singing-girls, i, 214. 

T is susu in the morning, 
i. 178 


Ghayür — jealous (applies to Time) viii. 
67. 


Ghazi = Artemisia (a desert shrub) ñ. 
tii, TM ті. 192; Ix. 27. 
Ghazálah — gazelle (a slave-girl'a narne) 


m. 209. 
Ghazanfar thn Kamkhfl — Lion sen of (!) 

т. 363, 
сур (AL) == secret purpose; future, tx. 


314 
Gharhin (N.P.) = an angry, vinlent man, 
it. l 
Ghri = hts far the faith, IL 240; viti. 


Glad m (girlu spinning) = vemi- 
celli, i. 

Ghazwah = P foray, razza, ii, 217. 

Ghilmán — Wuldán, the bexuriful youths 
of Paradise, i. 211. 

—— (counterpart of the Hourin) v- 6+ 

Ghimd (Ghumad) — scabbard, v. 158. 

Gheonj (Ghunj) = art of motitation In 


coition, v. 80. 
Ghost (phantom = Tay!) ii, 252. 
Ghil = ogre, cannibal, vi. 36. 
Ghálah — ogress, L, 55. 
Ghulimivah = — girl dressed like a boy to 
act cup-bearer, x. 39. 
Ghull — iras collar, ix. 333. 
Ghüls (whose bellies none may fll but 
Allah) ix. 152. 
Gharib al-Bayn — raven of parting, Iv: 


bah akan (grab) will 
Ghurbah "rid Re Trad Is 


QUEE e 

ИЧИНЕР Bi. 
118; x. 40. 

Ghusl — complete ablution, v. B0. | 

eS A 


сысын which chokes, wrath, 
ñ. 147, 

Ghiitah = thickly grown lowland, i. 115. 

Giants (arriving in Peru, probably the 
Cariba of the Brazil) x- 209. 

“Gift (from me to," ete. ==" leave it to 
you, sir") vii. 


— (s for him who is present) ix. 125. 





Giraffe, exceedingly timid, vii. 54. 
— unfit for riding, vii. 62. 
Girding the Sovereign (found in rhe hiero- 


glrphs) vii. 328. 
Girl (of nine plus Sre = in her prime) v. 


191: 
еа а дае алинеа 
sez, jii. 341. 
Glance compared with a Yamáni sword, 
Hi. 127. 
Gloom = black hair of youth, vii. 277. 
Glooms gathering 4nd full moons dawn- 
ing, for hands and eyes, vii. 247, 
Gloria (in = the Italian term for the vene- 
real finish) vir. 329. 
COMETA eroticum, x. 192. 
Gnostic absardities, x. 157, 
Goad (of the donkey-boy) iii. 116. 
Godiva (an Arabic lady—of the wrong 
sort) їх. 251. 
Going straight to the point preferred to 
filer le parfait nes 263. 
Gold (makes bold) i. 
—— (different names i required by 
Arabic rhetoric) iv. 97. 
—— (when be looked at it, his life seemed 
a light ching to him) wi. 240. 
— (liquid = Vino d'Oro) x. 40. 
Gold-pieces (stuck on the cheeks of sing- 
ing-girls, ete.) vill, 275. 
Goody-goody preachments, iv. 187. 
Gong (Ar. Mudawwarah) i mw. 135. 
hallah — is all right with 


Gospel of Infancy, ü. 223. 

Gossamer (names for) iii. 217. 

Gourd (Ar. Hanzal) 1х. 165. 
Grammatical double entendres, rx. 272. 
erase name given familiarly, m- 


са (bunch of, weighing twenty 
pounds no exaggeration) vil. 358. 
Grave Пева русе: E 


Pr belangeth to God akme™ 
(used elliptically) wi. 288: 

Green (colour of the Fatimite Caliphs) vi. 
#5. 

Green gown (Anglo-Indict = white ball 
dic with laden of prwa pli E 
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Grim [d (showing elation of spirits) 
VIL н 
SN "Household Tales" quoted, vi 


Groom (falling in love with) viii. 445. 

Ground (really kixsed) vii. 257. 

Ground-BHoor usually Jet for shops, i. 319, 

акаа = Wady al-Khara (of dung) 
їх. 

E Introduced by Lord Byron, 
т 

(тпен-гїїє, үп. 121. 

Guill fairy, vui. 90. 

уы (their first appearance in Europe} 
x 


Hanin (Habi) = motes, iv. 257. 
Бент рау and something more, 


af the heart, i. 250,‏ س 
ani "ubb (a waman's ornament) vii.‏ 


ayah Tarian quarter, L 


Habba] = good this! v, 52. 
Habib, euphemism for lover, i. 223. 
Habibi wa tabibi = my kas and leach, 
ix. 295. 
Habitations (narnes given to them by the 
Araba) viu. 229. 
Наа (ам n уана 
1 . N, = seed of 
"Absalom" iv. ê, " 
Hadas = surmise, vii. 302. 
Hadbá (rhe bulgiag bier) iv. 63, 
Hádi (AL), Calph, v. 93. 
id=irom ii. 310. 
dn] hon of CE rpler, Hr 107; 
v. AU]. 
| ne of the Ápoarle, rradinon, 


DW. т 
Háfz (f. Hš6zah) = |. traditionist; 2. 
ane who can recite the Koran xd 
vi. 195. 
Haft quoted, viii. 120. 
Halt (CAEN Oa dangune and kik 
of Mohammed) it. 165. 
Hafsites (Dynasty in. Mauritania) ij, 165. 
Hail (within sight of the Equator) vii. 335. 
Hair (should be allowed all to grow or be 
shaven off) i. 308. 
Hatr-dyes (all vegetable matter) i. 324. 
——  iMahazmed on) iv, 194. 
Hair-strings (of black silk) iii. 311. 


Hair-strings (significance of) ii. 313. 
Hah =a needful thing (for something, 
somewhat) wii. 349. 
Hier Jie 95. 
ar Jahannam = hells l ba- 
salt, v. 378. nm À 
НЕЬ = лоп, chamberlain, i. 304; iii. 


чиқ Men i camel) iii. pe 
p — Pilger v. 202. 
Hajj (or Haji, noe Hajji) iv. 215. 
Hajj al-Akbar and Haji eae a 
Hajji) (AL) bin Yásuf, Governor of 
Hijšz and Al-Inik, iv, 3; vii. 97. 
im "ac ber-sur 'Eeon, cupper, blecder, 


Hakim — ruler, not to. be confounded 
with Hakim, doctor, etc., vii. 29. 
n (AL) bi-amri "lah (Caliph). ir. 


= ооо сша нь еги, 
mite) v. B6, 

Hakk (AL) — the Truth (Allah) v. 234. 

Hakk — — right T mine) will: 335, 

Hii Sabi (ae esase kra Кайы 
fine, v. 63. 

Haliwah = sweetmeat, iv. 60; vii, 205. 

Haláwat al-Saldmah = sweetmeat for the 
returning of a friend, vii. 325, 

H: rass (Poa) i. 18; 

Halib — fresh milk, vi 201. 

ji е mild, gentle (ber) ix. 


rm by the hair š reminiscence af 
“marriage by capture,” vii. 40. 

Hallaling, Anglo-Indian term for the Mos- 
m ie of killing animals for food, 
vii 

Halaman == bang! vil. 117. 

Не =sweetments, | H. 47, 212. 

с=т (town in Persian Mesopotamia) 
WX. 4 

Hárnauh (soul of a murdered man in form 
o DOS MEC TON his head) iii. 


Напі = baldricks, v, 158. 
Hamám — wood-pigeon, v. 49, 
р = culver of the copse, v. 
Hamathi = Hightown, ti. 173. 


Hamid (fem. Hamidah) = praiseworth 
satisfactory, tx. 76. " 
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=one who carne 


Нили ee 


fuel, vit. 
aa то Беата 


are over} i. 286. 
—— (hired for private parties) v. 63. 
Hammám-hath (a luxury s& well ss a 
pecety) lit. 19. 
Hamzah (uncle of the Prophet) viu. 172. 
Haznabát-— '"hanap," viii. 202 
Hanbal, see Ahmad bin Hanbal, ü. 204. 
Hand (left, how used) iv. 129. 
—— (white, symbol of generosity; black, 
of niggardness) iv. 185. 
— (His for her) iv. 273. 
—— (cut aff in penalty for theft) vin. 164. 
=н инша зы) vui. 287. 
Handful жене т-а v. 


a chain armour) iii. 176. 
—— ааа reciting the Fitihah), ¥ 


= лыш] 151. 

—— (their feel guides the physician) w. 
220. 

Hanien — pleasant to thee! after drink- 
ing, ii. 5. 

Hanifah, see Abi Hanifah, i. 207. 

Harût = tavern, ete, v. 142. 

Hanzal — gourd, v. 19; i . 165. 

Harámi = one who lives оп unlawful 
gains, ix. 14. 

Harbah — javelin, vii. 45. 

Hard of heart and soft of sides, ii, 5. 

Hardly he (equivalent for} vi. 223. 

Harf = fetter, syllable, i. 307. 

Наг al-Jarr =a parucle governing the 

ue cms; node of thrusting and 

tumbling, i lx. 2L | 

Harim = Harem, used for the inmates, 
1. 165. 
Honour, iv. 

— a iv. ;, 125. 

— (hoe bed of Sapphinn and THibadiam) 


(А7) = е айана ооу т: 158. 
— (lines quoted from) x. 44. 
Harlsah, a favourite dish, і. 131. 
Мт (К тран) و‎ DAE 17. 
Hark, you shall see, ix. Н. 





Harrdk (ship = Carrack?) iv. 190, 

Harrákát — carracks (also used for cock- 
boar} vi: 336. 

Hiin al-Rashid (described by Al-Siyúti) 
vit. 160. 

— (as a post) ix. 17. 

—— (said to have prayed every day a 


Harwalah — pas gymnastique, iii. 121. 
Hesi (AL = plain af pebbles, wèst of 
Damascus, 1. 234. 


Hasah— quantity opposed to Nasab = 
birth, iw. 171. 

Haab wa nazab — inherited degree and 
acquired dignity, iv. 171; vit, 279. 

Hasan al-Basri un lapin i. 165. 

Hasan bin Sabil (Watir af ; 
ae 124. 


ele 251. 
| — descendant of Hashim (Mo- 
 hammed'a great-grandfather) ix. 24, 
—— cubit — 18 18 inches, v. 371. 
—— vein, i. 159, 
Hashhh (intoxicamt prepared of hemp) 
1.225; ni; 91. 
— (said to him = his mind, under tts 
influence, suggested tû him) viri. 155. 
т = азяаззіпа, їй. 91. 
Hšsib Karim al.Dín (Pr. N.) v. 298.. 
Hásid — an envien, iv. 137. 
Häl, Hásilah — cell, vit. 184, 196. 
Hassán (diminutive of Haus) viii 81. 
Haste ye ro salvation, part of the / 
1. 224. 
НАН? = mysterious voice, i. 142 
ie eee wall (ar Meccah) vii. 


Him. (Pr. N.) = black crow, wil. 350. 
Hitim al-Asamm (the Deaf), п. 207. 
gs Tar (proverbial for liberality) 


Hattin (battle of), Ix. 19. 
Haudaj (Hind, Howda) = camel-Btter 
for women, win. 235, 
Hauk! Hank! = heehaw! i. 22]. 
"Haunted" — inhabited by Jinns, v: 175. 
Hauráni towns (weird aspect of) vi. 102. 
accounted 


Hantsi sowa mec a survival 
for hy some drought) iv. 
116. 
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Hawi al.Urri = platonic love, ii, 304. 


Hawar = intensity of black and white in- 


the eyes, ui, 233 
Hiwi = juggler playing tricks with 
anakes, in. 145; ix. 56, 
Hiwiyah (Hame of a Hell) viii. 545. 
Hawk, in. 61, 138, 
Нату = Гуе, v. 139, 
Hayde al-Nufis = Lik of Seuls, ni. 283, 
Hayhát, onomatoportic for lover, i. 76, 
Hayku] = temple, chapel, v. 192. 
Hazir = {the bird of) a thousand (songs) 


v. 43, 
Határ ee (rules from the) ix. 32; 
x. x, (D 8 
Hizir and Badi = rownaman and nomad, 
Hi. 2M. 


Hazrat (Hazarmaveth) iv. 118; v. 


Her = quf medurval "presentis 

.. vostra, viL 254. 

Huxs-hu — he made it (the javelin) 
quiver, vu. 45, 

“He” for “she” ош of delicacy, ii 179. 

s: pasa always be kept covered) in. 


Bend i the poke = into the noos, i 179. 

Hesd-kerchief (déshabille) i. à. 

Hesdaman delaying execution, Hi 42 

"Heater" not "reader" addressed, viii. 
315. 

Heart (black drop in the) iv. 256. 

— {from one full of wrath = in spite af 
himself) v. 68. 

Heart-ache (for stomach-ache=mal ay 
eor) vi. 194, 

Hezven (Ar. Na'ím] iv. 143. 

Heavens rn of the seven) viii, 111, 

Hell (Sar) iv 

(ld ae ей aha) ir..253. 

Hells (names of the seven and their in- 
tended inhabitants) viii. 111; 

Hentstichs divided, ui, 1686. 

Баана (ite spermatic odour) wi. 


Herb {the insane) vi. 35; 
Hermaphrodites (Ar. Khunsá) ir. 306. 
Heroes and heroines af lowe-tales are 
Heroine of Eastern romance eats well, iii. 


153 
Heroiin of a doabtful character, viii. 
кечен ен 


Herairess and Sotacdism (the heresies of 
love) x. 187. 

Hibá — cords, garters, ii. 236. 

Hibál — ropes, iv. 193. 

High-hosumed damsel a favourite with 
Arab tale-tellerz, i. $i 

Hijáz E = Malem | Holy. Land, ii. 


Hisl e partido, in. 138, 
"Him" for "her," iii, 78. 


AE ne E 102, 


Himalayan brothers, H. 211, 260 
Ніші (At) а} Аказ = ote Hind. of 
India, ix. 11А, 


Hind bine Asma and the poer Jarir, "8:36 
Hindi= Indian Moslem — opposed 
Hindi, v. 1. 


Hindibi — endive, v. 225. 

Hinges (of ancient doors) Hi. 41. 

Hippic syphilis, x. 85. 

Hippopotamus, vi. 33. 

Hips (their volume admired) ii, 285. 

—— fleanness of, "anti.pathetic" to 
Easterns) iii. 225, 

Hirah CONTES čty in Mesopotamia) 
т. 123 

Hirak] (monastery af} v. 138.. 

"Hu" for "her," Fil. $0, 

Hisham bin Abd al-Malik (Caliph) iz. 170; 
vir. 10%, 

Hishám ibn Orwah (rraditionist) v. 81. 

Hisn ا‎ Fortalice of Fruits, 
vii 

Hiss — (sensual) perception, vii. 302. 

Hizám — girdle; viii. 160; х. 36. 

Hirb = section of the Koran, v. 217. 

Hobbling a camel (how done) vii. 119. 

Hog, popular term of abuse, i i. 188. 

еы supposed to act as talizman, Fi. 


н Wih (punned upon) vit. 348, 
Homme acheté =le bonne famille, iv. 


Hanayn (scene of one of Mohammed's 
و جر‎ 

Haney (û беш айный быа 
haney) у. 300. سے‎ 

Honey in foe the delights of the 

ix. 

"Honeymoon" (Insta а week) v. 

Honour amongst thieves, ii. taa 

Hoof (ofthe wild as) i 235. 

Joroscopes, etc., i, 213. 

Horripilation — goose Besh, i. 2. 


Fees ceding kaa a = Kon 73. 
ш, 
Horseplay frequently ending in bastinado, 
1. 225, 
Horses (not taught to leap) ii. $9 
— (Arab breeds) v. 246, 
Hosh = mean courts at Cairo, v. 170. 
Hospitals hated, n. 70, 
Host (enters first as safeguard against 
guetapena) iii ` 
Hour (cf Judgment) v. 
Hours, iu. 233. 
Hn (haunted — inhabited ty Jinni) v. 


ine Holy of Anh = ' Ka abah) ix. 


House of Peace — Baghdad, i 139. 

“House of Sadness,” тш. 64. 

House-bresking (four modes of) vi. 247, 

кшен ч Ала ана! in Masiem 
grounds, i. 

Ed E as un ip main Dune i 
144. 

Hubb ai-Watznr — patriotism, i. 183, 

Hubkah — doubling of a woman's waist- 


cloth, vii, 180. 
Hubüb (Pr. N.) = awaking; blowing 
Hád (prophet = Heber?) iv. 118. 
Hudhud = hoopoe, iti. 128. 


Hudád al-Haram = bounds of the Holy 


Places, v. 148. 

Hullah — dress, vii. 180. 

Hubwán almiftàh — dinier à Dieu, ix. 
212. 

Huwayná (AL) — now drawing near and 
now moving away, ix. 230. 

Humbly (expressed by “standing on their 
heads") vni. 279. 

Humility of the lovelorn Princess artfully 
contrasted with her'previous furiosity, 
vii. 25]. 

Humming not a favourite prictice with 
Moslems, i. 311. 

Humours (of Hippocrates) v. 218. 

HET MEN (graphically described) vin. 


IR e upon with fear and 
aversinn, 

нча (на). 144. 

Hungry judges, "hanging judges," i 

Hûr, pl. = Houris, iii. 233. 

Hür al.Avn — with eyes af lively white 
and hlack, i. 90. 





l 
| 





393 
Hurik = tinder, ir. 108. 
Ншт == gentleman, i L2. 
Te | MM Кар, app. to 


Harry ia from Hell 1264 
TRE SIN ami ирон 


Hurüf канра the fartened 
sounds, iv, 223 

Hür == great fish, vi. 69, 

Hydropathic treatment of wounds held 


dangerous, v. 200. 

scere blood resembles that of pigean- 
poult, n: 50. 

Hypocrite (Ar. Munéfk) v, 

чуен Arab temperametit, i $4, 101, 


IsAurvaH sect, wii. 125. 


iblis Aeee eaii 13; ii. 22; 


— (ein cherished by. Allah) v. 

19 

— (cursed and expelled) v. 320. 

Ihn Ahbis (Companion) v. 212. 

Iba Abdün al-Andalisf (poet) iii. 319. 

Ibn Abl Anfa, ii. 200. 

Ibn al-Kirnás — aon of the chase (for 
Persian Kumas = pmp, cuckold?) 
vin. 157, 

азр р N.) = San of the Engle, 


[bn Hamdán w ase of poetry and 
history) ix. 

[bn ire of adultery, abuse not 
Ку reflecting on the parent, i. 

[bn "Irs — weasel, ix. 114. 

ibn Muljim (murderer of the Caliph All) 
Hi, 319, 

iba Sink = Avicenna, 1 e 34. 

Ibrahim bin Adham, ii 

Ibrahim bin al-Mahdi рее ta the 
Caliphate) iv. 103. 

Ibrahim ul-Mausili, iv. 108; ix. 504. 
Ibrat —needle-graver and ‘Ibrat= 
warning, a favourite jingle, 1. 104. 
lbrik ewer, and Tisht basin, wed 

for wishing the hands, i. 241; wil. 146. 
Ibrisum == raw silk, floss, vii. 352. 
Ichneumaon (mangoose) in. 147, 
ig thyological marvels, vi. 33. 

RE = festivals (the two of Al-Islám) viii. 
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[d al-Kabir = the Great Festival, i. 28. 
lddat = months of a woman's enforced 
-celibacy after divorce, ini. 292. 
— lof widowhood) vi, 256; x. 33, 
(place of prayer) 1. 202. 
Iti, divided into two races like mankind, 


High ahe Thin i i H 

Thdak = encompassing, as the white en- 
chee the black of the eve, j. 49. 

= Book of palpitations, 

viii. E 

Thulin —= =... аға sign of puberty, 

тп. ] 

тһе —shüking with delighe, 1. 50. 

l'itikáf (AL) — retreat, v. 202. 

Ijtild = displaying of the bride on her 
‘wedding might, vii, £98, 

mei (Al-) = cancelling, “remliation,” v. 


ikh! Ikh! (cry to a camel to make it 
— knel dowa) ii. 139. 

Tkhlás (Al-) — Chapter of Unity, iii. 307. 
Ikhtiyán al-Khatsn — Khlaitun (7) x. 9. 
e E Brethren of Purity, iii, 

19 

ПИП == alem, now obsolete, i 270. 
Iklim = the seven climates of Ptolemy, i. 


Ikszh — plait, ete., vii, 150. 

Tksir (Al) = dry drug, v. 315; vui. 9. 

Teyta = living gol, viii. 272, 275. 

Iláh al-Arsh = E ihe tied үл, же 
lii. 

Wied and Pentaur’s Epic, vit. 362. 

Ill is thy abiding place, iti, 137. 

Ill-treatment (a plea for a lawful demand 
£o be soli) wii. 55, 


ES — K-ecience for Alcheiny, v. 


Tim al-Rüháni — Spiritualism, i, 305. 

Images of living — forbidden, v. 3, 

—— ( —statuea) v. 223 

[mim = leader, кашк: 203. 

— (the Seventh = Caliph al-Mauamün) 
Tr, 111. 

E at the praycr-niche)‏ سے 


Imámah —: iv. 100, 
Imlik (urest-grandson of Shem) wi. 264. 
Improvising, mill common among the 





Impurity (ceremonial different from dirti- 
mesas) v. 

Imsák = retention (prolongatio veneris) 
т. 76. 

Inadvertency of the tale-relier, viii. 141, 

Таан — raising from the bier (a "pick-- 
meé-up") v. 67. 

Incest (lawful amongst ancient peoples) 
i. 110. 

—— (repugnant to Moslem taste) ii. 172. 

Inconsequence (of the Author of The 
Nighta) iv. 155. 

алын of the Eastern Saga)‏ سے 


e tardis Nights) vi. 20$, 
паца Eastern story-teller, 
i: ST. 

Index Enger (Sh&hid) H. 300, 

Indian realm, vii. 334; 

Indranil = white magic, v. 307. 

Infidel should not be killed anless refusing 
ies pone & Moslem or a tributary, 


E r tn (and infirm letters} iv. 243. 
ees law of, settled by the Koran, 
Ink-ease (descenitanrofthewoodenpalette 
with writing reels) visi, 178. 
"Innín — impotence, viii. 317. 
Innovation (Ar. Bida'sh) v. 167; 
Insane (treatment of the) i. 256. 
Inscriptions (on trays, plates, etc.) Iw. 235. 
Inshád — conjuring hy Allah, i. 11. 
—— 77 reciting; improviaing, ii. 126. 
Inshallah (Allah willing) — D.V.. iv. 286; 
үш. 104. 
E buikrah — to-morrow D.V.,, ii. 


Insolence and Jeene of place i 


comin (curias treatment of) iv. 229. 

Insula (for peninsula] vi. 57. 

Intellect of maa stronger than a. Jinnl's, 
t. 43. 

Intention (of prayer, Niyat) v. 163, 196. 

Intercessiondoctrine disputed amongst 
Moslems, it. 40; v. 241. 

Internally wounded = sick at heart, i. 5. 

Inverted speech (forms of) ji, 265; vi. 262; 
viii. 179. 

Inwé = jerking the Hare-stane, i i. 25. 

Iridah — Sultan's order, iv. 61. 

Irák a country beside river hanks, 
Ш. 


[rik letc., used always with the article) 


vi. 291, | 

— (for al-Irák im verse) wii. 20. 

Iram (the many-columned) rv. 113; x. 29. 

Irán — hears; Moses" ark, vii. 207, 

Irdabb, see Ardabb. 

Irishman (the typical, in Arab garb) 
viu, 191, 

—— and his "convarter," x. 3. 

"irk = roor, albo sprig, twig, ix. 251. 

fron (conjures away friends) 0. 316. 

Iron padlock (instead of the usual wooden 
bolt) ui. 198. 

Irony, ii. 291; iv. 271; viii. 3, 164. 

Irreverence (Egyptian) iv. 47. 

lszak (Ishák) ûf Mosul, iv. 119. 

Iabánir — Cresiphon (7) vi. 279. 

[sengrim (wolf) iii. 145. 

Exfidij — ceruse, vi. 126. 

Ishá — the first watch of the night, i. 175. 

lshárah — signing, beckoning, wi. 109; 

Ishk *uzri (in the sense of platonic love) 
vii. 121; ix. 250, 

Ishmael (place of bis sacrifice) iv. 75. 

Ishtar-Ashtaroth (her worship not obso- 
kete in Syria) s. 199. 

Dkandar Z abKarnayn — Alexander 
Mutagrobolised, v. 252; x. 37. 

Likandariyah — city ef Alexander, wii. 
289. 

Island for land, vui. 317. 

lem al-A'azam — the Most Great Name 
of Allah, vii. 133. 

Lsmid = (fthmid) gtibrum (eye-powder) 
an. 407. 

Israfil (blows the last trumpet) v. 310. 

Istahi = have some shame, ix. 255. 

Latikbdl = coming forth to greet, ii. 237. 

Istikhirah = praying for direction by 
omens, etc., v. 44. 

lstinjá — washing the fundamemt after 
atvoal, iv, 129. 

MK water through the 


nastrils, v. 

Tstitá'ah (= ы ы): m. 80. 

— (= freewill) ix. 83. 

Ithmid (stibium antimone) =Sp. Althi- 
mod, i. 103, 

"I told you so" (even more commen іл 
East than West) iv; 69. 

Italian Tranalations of The Nights, x. 104. 

= shert worn as veil, |. 163; vi, 50. 


J (How it came to take the place af Y in 

the English Bible) ii. 43. 

Ja'afar contrasting strongly with his 
master, t, 102. 

— (modes of his death) iv. 159. 

— (his suspected heresy) x. 126. 

(river or rivulet) iv. 292. 

Ja'afar bin Muzà al-Hádi (Caliph) v. 93 

Jabibirah = tyrant, giants, conqoeTors, 
vii. 84; ix. 109, 323, A 

Jabal == mionnt (for mountminous is- 
land) 1x. 315. | 

Jabal al-Ramun = Adam's Peak, vi. 65. 

Jabal ol-Sakla CPI) ms of the 
woman bereft of children, v. 37 

Jabal al-Tirik = Gibraltar, iv. 100. | 

Jabal Mukattam (ses-clif upan which 
Cairo i« built) v. 383. 

Jabal Nür, v. 215. 

Jabarsd, the city of Japhet, vii. 40, 43, 

Jabarti = Moslem Abyssinian, ii. 15. 

Jibîr e o DEC of 
the Hips a generous, vii. 100 

Jabir bin Abdallah (disciple of Moham- 
med) v, 215. 

Jackal’s gall (asec aphrodisiacally) x. 112. 

Jacob's daughters, iv, 14. 

Tadid — new (coin), copper, x. 12- 

Jáh — high station, dignity, ix. 174. 

Кызы: pl. of Jahbzz — acute, intelligent, 
kx. GZ 

Jahannam — Hell, v. 306, 318. 

ER Chehárkas, four per- 


ыш = end bells for falcons, vii. 271. 

Talilah — saying "Jalla — Jaldlu-hu" — 
magnifiel be His Majesty, v. 217. 

Jalátiksh — Gallicians, ix...156. 

Jaland, not Julned, vii. 16. 

Jaliáh — slave dealer, ш. 340. 

Jallábiyah — gaberdine, v. 265. 

Jumá'at — community, v. 205. 

Jamal (Gamal) — camel, iii. 110. 

Jami = cathedral mosque, e 

ei àn — twa cathedrals, v. 

Jamil iba Ma'amar (poet) ii. 10 vil. 117, 

Jani (Jammayz) — sycamore fg, iii. 





n BIE v. 93. | 

Janázzh — bier with corpse, i. 46. 

Jan&zr for Zanáyir — chuma, ix. 309. 

Bre MARE Eternal Garden, 
їх. 

jua dL Naim = The Garden of De- 
lights, i. 2., Heaven, i. 98; Hi. 19. 
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Jánsháh ( (Pr. N.) = King of Life, v. 329 


я (A. Yáfis or Yáfst) vii. 40. 
—— his sword, vi. 41. 

Jar (ridden by witches) wii. 131. 

Tarit (poet) v. 148. 

Jarm (Ar. Bárijah) « vi. 24, 

Jarrah — jar, viii. 177. 

Jats for cooling water, ú. 21, 

Jasahk (2 cone ii, 228. 


Jui = = Gemini, xà 38. 


Jawámard = giovane, 
a brave, vii. 17. 
заа Pers. — a youth, juvenis, 


Jawári — slave-girla rhyrming with бапа 
jin = flowing tears, v. 160. 

Jawarnah (Jürnah) — Zara, i1: 219. 

Jawáshiyah — guards, vii. 330. 

Jawásis, pl of ]ásüs — spies (for secret 
police) ix. 13. 

Jávish = apparitor, sergeant, royal mes- 
senger, ii 49, 

Jaxirah — Peninsula, Arsbia, 1. 2; vii. 53 

Jazírah (AL) — Mesopotamia, vii. 100. 

Jazirát 2l- Khalidát — Eternal bla = 

i. 131. 

Једва Omar (island and town on the 
Tigris) x. 40. 

Jesus (bird of) v. 211. 

— (crucified їп effigy) v, 238. 

—— {compared with Айип) ғ: 238. 

Jew (prefers dying on the floor, not in bed) 
w. 248. 

— (never your | equal, either above or 
below you) vi. 153, 

— {marrying 3 Moslemah deserves no 
pity) viii 262. 

sie wr (in Eastern rales generally a ros 

til. 

Jews rH in i magie), il. 

Jihid = fighting for E Fi in- 39. 

Jilá — displaying the bride before the 
bridegroom, L. 174. 

Jibhib — habergeon, buffjacket, guwn, 
vii. 156; іх. 290. 

Jink (Al-) — effeminates, x. 19. 

Jinn =the French génie, the Hindu 
Rakshasa or көк 10, 

Jinnis (names of) 1:3. 


Job (a Syrian) iv. 221. 

Joining prayers, iii, 174. 

Jokh — broad-cioth, ii. 111. 

Jokh tenet brocade on broad. 
cloth, viii. 202. 

Joseph of the Koran Seer: Berens. From 
him of Genesis, i. 13 

—— (and DES wife): vi. 127. 

“Joyance ree things," etc., iv. 254. 

Judad (for Fudd) pl. of Jadidi = new 
coin, vil, 121. 

Jëdar (classical Arab name) vi. 213. 

— oct hia brethren, version of a Gotha 


MS.) vi, 257, 
Dr (quarter of Cairo) vi. 254, 
Judgment (hour of) v. 235. 


Judri — small-pos, i. 256. 
Jufán = eyebrows or eyelashes, iv. 
Juggling with heaven, viii, 168. 


obese BI (pomtgra 

и nate 
Bcwer) vii. 258. 

Jum'ah = assembly (Frulay) vi. 120, 190. 

Jumblat (for Ján-pulád, Life o' Steel, Pr. 
N.) vi. 115. 

— pulm-pith and cabbage, viii. 


Junayd sane: (а ascerc) tx. 21. 
mûn = madness, 

Juréh mi'dat-hu ыз of his belly = 
scrotum) i. 233, 

=~ sia = Nek iv. 28. 

—- tii "ghts) vi, 255, 

xj black) leprosy, iv. Reo N v.‏ ا 


KA'AB AL- AMBAR (of the Scribes, ovo of 
the name) iv. 115. 

Ea рн clinging to ite curtain) 
iv. 1 

Kš'ah — ground.Boor hall, i. 85, 

— = fine house, mansion, i. 292. 

maroon, barracks) vii 167, 
Ks ak kl Ta = bana (cake?) vi. 196. 
Кааппаһш huwa = as he (was) he, vii. 


233. 

Kr nh ankle, metaph. for fortune, 
vii 

Kabab (mutton or lamb grilled in small 
mquares) vi. 225. 

Kabasa = he shampoo'd, ix, 213, 

EM I vin. 12. 
Карган — a "holding woman," iv. 127, 
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Kábul men noted fce Sedamy, i. 299. 
Kadisivah (Al-) city in Inik, v. 294. 
Kédia pl. Kawidia=pot of a water- 

wheel, ix. 218. 

Kif, popularly = Cancas T 72, 133. 
Kaf Shurayk =a single “Bunn, " win. tk. 

172. 

Káür — Infidel, Giaur, ii. 292. 
Kafr = village (in Egvpt and Syria) x. 27. 
Káfs (werset of the threc-and-twenty) v. 

217. 

Kafür (Pr. N.) = Camphor, H 47. 

Kafr = desert place, vii, 337. 

Kahánah (Al-) — the craft of a Kahin or 
soothsayer, i. 25. 

Kahbah = whore, 1. 70. 

Kahíl = whose eyes are kohl'd hy nature, 


ti, 246. 
Kahflar al-Taraf = having the eyelids 
lined with kohl, 1. 63 
Káhirah = City of Mars (Cairo) i tr. 271. 
Kahkahah — horse-laughter, i, 350. 
Kahit (fem) = nature-kohl'd, ii. 232. 
Kahramán (Pers) = braves, heroes, iv. 
115; vi. 257. 


Kahramánat — nursery governess, i. 231; 


ix. 221. 
Kahwah (Kihwah) — strong eld wine, ii, 


Каа = = leader, 1; 330. 
Ka'ka'at — jungling noise, vii. 21. 
Kákili — Sumatran (eagle-woed) x. 57. 
Kala (island) wi. 47. 
— reed.pen, i. 178. 
-= leg-cut, ii. 107. 
Kalám al.Mubáh — the permitted say, i. 
29. 
Kalim wáti = vulgarism, ü. 113. 
Kalam-dán — reed-box (ink-case) iv. 167; 


"yc ind non, iv. 257. 








Kamar a).Zamin (Pr. N.) = Moon of the 
Авс, ш, 213; tx. 247. 
Kamaráni (Ai-) — the two moons for sun 


Калит Al&vyah — straight Maori: i. 85; 


ш. 236. 
Ка wa Basít wa Wáfr — the names af 
three popular metres, viii; 91. 
Kamin al-Bahrayn = lurking-place of the 
| wo seas, Wil, 353. 
kamis — shift, etc., Ь 293. 
oa (Imp.) — brown (the bread) x. 


tanks birgi water-course,. itl. 
141. 

Kaniifah — pack of carda, v. 243. 

Kínmikin (Pr. N) = "wa that which 
Was. m. 280. 

Kantar (quintal) — 98-99 lbs. avoir, i 
233. 


Kanan (duicimer, "zither 7) tii, 211. 
Kinin = braser, v. 272; vi. 5. 
= enchanted treasure, De 320. 

Карын and Kapoteshl, ui. 126. 
Kaptán — Capitano, iv. 85; ix. 139. 
Kara Gyuz, we Khivdl. 
Kárah — budger, large bag, ix. 216. 
Kara] (town in Persian Irak) vii. 7/7. 
Karawin — Charadrius cedicnemus, vi, І. 
Кагыш = zaddle-bow, vii. 77, 
Kári — Koran-reader, v. 216. 
Kárib (pL Kzwárib) —dinghy, iv. 168. 

| НАН; (cream of men) n. 35. 
Kárizán (AL) — two. mirmosa-gath- 


noceros, vi. 21. 
Karkar (Carcer?), Sea n vi. 1. 101. 
Karkh a quarter of Baghdad, v. 127; 
13. 


Karr'aynan — keep thine eye cool, vii. 


Kai xli pss his ribs felt cold (from 
hearty eating) vii. 189. 
Kirin = Korah of the Bible, w, 225. 
— (lake) vi. 217. 
Karürah — bottle for urine, iv. 11. 
Kasa'ah — wooden bowl, porringer, iv. 
283. 
Kasab (AL) — acquisitiveness, ix. BO. 
Kasabah = rod (measurement), ii. 328. 
Kasabit = canes; bugles, ii. 298. 
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kind = Cosnd, vii. HÜ. 
due M. DUM lil. 263. 

Kaesidahs (their conventionaliam) 1. 250. 
Kas: (= palace, one's house) vi. 240. 
— (= upper room) ix; 283. 

Kasr al-Nezhat = palace of delights, ii. 


Kas (AL) al-Mashid = the hugh-built 
castle, vu, 344, 


Kat'a — bit of lexther, LN. 

Katà —sand.grouse, i. 131; iv. 111. 

Kataba (for tattocing) vii. 250, 

Kárala-k Allah — Allah srrike thee dead 
(facetiously) iv. 264, 265. 

Katf— pinioning, i. 106. 


Kathi-SaritSágars, poetical version of 
the Vrihat-Kathd, A, 12; x. H2, etc, 

Kathir — “no end, "ху. 10. 

Кан = the Insh “kilt,” iv. 139. 


crm pec an as 
Kashmir people (have à had name in 
MM DEAN: 56 


thy Lum 231. 
ио» al-durri — cluster of pearls, viii. 
Kankab al-Sabih = Star of the Morning, 
ir 3 


Kaum — razza; tribe, vi. 266. 

Kaun = being, existence, ix. 63, 

Kaus al-Banduk = pellét-bow, i. 10. 

Kansaj = man with a thin, short beard, 

cunning, tricksy, iii. 245. 

ee Des ehm a аа, ТА 

; iv. 

Кана КЫ Ба манауи 145, 

Kawárib, ste Karib. I 
Kawwdd = pimp, i. 316; үп. 98. 

Kawwšs == urcher, janissary, vi. 241. 

Kaydnidn, race af Persian kings, i. 75. 

Kayf hilak — how de doo? vii. 335, 

Kayım (profesional wrestler, names of 
such) ii, 91. 


Kaylülnh — siesta; i. 51; B. 178; viii. 19, 
Kayrzwán — the Greck Cyrene, vil. Эр 
ee = superior kind of Bazar, i 


Kan a= camomile, iii. 58. 

Kaywán (Persian for Saturn) ii. 75. 

Kayy (AL) = cautery, the end of medi- 
cine-cure, in. 59. 

Kayyimah — guardian emt viii. 330. 

Кіт (AL) —shears, viii. 9. 





Kazd, Kismat and “Providence,” vii. 135. 
Kazdir — Skr. Kastira (tin) iv. 274, wi. 


39, 
Kazi = judge in religious matters, i. 21. 
——— = Chief Justice, ii. 90; viii. 


KAN ok ес ау (срем албин 
. Of a country) vi. 131. 

Kaz[b al.Bán — willow-wand, ü. 66. 

ات ا رک و ای ار ا کے 


Kerchief (of mercy), i. 343. 
— (of dismissal) iii. 295. 
— tshaking and throwing the} iv. 62. 
"Керу" == Ге раці am the keys being 
handed to a lodger, vii. 212. 
—fpus flowing from the damned, 


Khadd — cheek; vit. 

Khádim — servant, Ka KAE A 
castrito, 1, 235; ix. 237. 

Khadiv (not Kédivé) ix. 119. 


Khifiyah = concealed; Kháinah — per- 
Ady, vii. 320, 
Khafz al-Jindh = lowering the wing (de- 
. meaning oneself gently) ix. 33. 
Khák-bik —"hocus pocus, etc, тїй. 
328. 
Khala alizgár = atripping of jaws or 


ти. 248. 
Khalan] — a lard kind of wood, i: 154; ii 
259; viu. 27]. 
Khalbis = butfoon, i. 143; vü. 195. 
Khall'a — worn out; wit, i. 311; iv. 229; 
vit LXX 
Khábd bin al-Walid, i. 203. 
—— hin Safwan, 11. 107; 
=ч (for Khalidár) — rhe Canaries, 
Khalifah ee ENT ROR one 
Santon, i. 184 
Khalilu lah (rend of Allah — = Abraham) 
kah 132: v. 
a AC PSA En ty ( vi. 
246; Dx. 291. pty (pan on) ж). 
K 1 copper cauldron, viii. 177. 
Khamndral=wine-thop, tavern, hotel," 
iv 
Khán — caravanserai, i. 92: iii. 14. 
Khán al-Mzarüár, in. Cairo, fimoas ! in the. 
I5th century, i. 265. 
Khánakah — Dervishes' convent, vii. 177. 
Khanjar — hanger, i. 232; ii. 90. 
es ee ee 
— (holy merde), ti 


Khare al-Sis = weevil’s dung, ix. 10. 
Kharajó — they (masc.) went forth (vul- 
gorimm for Kharajna) (fem.) viu. 144. 
ЕУ аа ае Ш hiat, isi, 47. 
Khatmah ==reading of reciting of the 
whole Koran, 1. 277, 
кыыс Мину 39; 


kuy: = writer, &c, apear, from 
Khatt Hajar, ii. l- 

Khátún (Turk. lady) tv. 66; vii. 146; 

— [follows the nate) vü. 323, 342, 

Khauf (AL) maksür — fear (cowardice) 
p equally apportioned, i HL 17. 

Khaukhah — tunnel, viii. 330. 

Khayál (AL) — pliantom, ghost, v. 348. 


Khayr = xxi new» by euphemr, tv, 133. 
Khayr wa "Afivah — well and in good 
exse, ix. 


Khaysamah [indi otk) v. 81. 

Khavt hamayán— ‘threads of vanity (gos 

— samer) ui. 217. 

Khayzáran = — rattun, ñ, 66; iw. 255. 

Кімі (skin of) vi. 66. 

Khawwás (Al.| -— basket.maker, v. 283. 

Khaznali (Khazineh) = 1,000 kis ef £5 
each, ii. B4; ui. 278. 

Khazrá (ak)-—— the Green, palace of 
Mu'kwivzh, vii..124. 

Khilaf (Khaldf)——Salix JEgyptiaca, it. 66. 

Khilál — teothpick (emblem of attenua- 

. fion) v. 44; viri. 258. 

Khinsir—-little (or middle) finger, ix. 
162. 

Khaniy = hog, i. 

каган Shah = sine rae Intelligence, vt. 


кыайа = арзон: wit. 199, 
“Khitéh = exordium of a letter, ix. 125. 
Khizáb (dye used by women) iii. 105. 
Khizinah (Al) = treasury, ix. 22- 
Khizr (the Green Prophet) iv. 175; v. 334. 
Khiyal (Chinese RS. ;v. 193. 
wihz — scones, i. 13 
Кш = walking saat 1. $2; rv. 107. 
Khuffish = bat (animal) ж. 276, 
Khuld — fourth heaven (of yellow coral) 
wilt. 47. 

Khumdstyah = five feet high, iv. 191. 
Khunsa = flexible, flaccid [hermaphro- 
dite, also catamite) iii, 306; v. 91. 
Khurj (AH = sadille-bag (las. Alforjas) 

yi. 224. 
Khusran Parwiz znd Shírin, v. 91. 
—— (his wealth) v.91. 





Khusyatdin = testicles, ii. 55. 
Khutrah — circumcision, v. 209, 
Khutüh un N.) = aifairs, misfortunes, 
will. 209. 
шырт (Howajez)= schooimaster, man 
of letters, Kc. vi 


Куш! Khyas! onomatopoetic, used in a 
L 278. 


Kibinh (wasa towards jt in mortal 
danger) v. 39. 

— (anything opposite) applied tm the 
Ка'зһаһ, v. 196. 

Kiblztsvn — the twa Kiblahs (Meccah 
and Jerusalem) v. 196. 

Kidrah — pot, kettle, lump-globe, ix. 320. 

КО жа Кі == г wes mid ап! һе зай 
(chitchat) iv, 207. 

Killed = Hibermc? "kile;" v. 5; vi. 171. 

Killing (of an unfairhful wife commended 
by public opinion) ix. 297. 

Kimiyé = Alchemy, vl. 9. 

Kimkhab = (velvet of) "Kimcob," vii 
201; ix. 2211, 

kini" = well, vi. 192. 

Kinchin lay (Arab form of) TI. 102. 

King (dresaing in scarlet when wroth) iv. 


— (che, ноде уел Wile © 111. 
Kingfisber (Lucian s) vi 

Ka sasa Lak 

Kintár— a hunúredwetght (quintal) wi. 
94. 


Eir = bellows, viu. 9. 
Kirib = wooden: swondcase, vin. 267. 
eK Korim = vines, vii. 


kake arsana; Be 2375 iv. 45. 

Kirát (bean of Abrus precatorius) vii. 289. 

— (weight = 2-3 grains; length — one 
finger- breadth) ii ш. 239. 

Kird = baboon, iv. 297. 

Kirsh al-Nukhdl—=Goute of bran, vin. 
169, 

Kisis (AL) — Iex ralionis, wii, 170. 

Kiihk (Ksshk) — porridge, rw, 214. 

Kisi = the Chosroes (applied to Amahir- 
wan) v. B7. 

Kiss (without mnmtachio — breid with- 
out arit) v- 165. 

"Kiss key to Kitty, 1 323. 

"Kiss ground" not to be taken literally, 
wil. 210, 
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Kissing (the eyes, a parernal salute) i. 125, 
Бас И PRA Нар young) їй. 
175. 


— (names for) iv. 259. _ 

—— (en taut bien et en tout honneur) viu. 
25. 

— the ground of obedience (Persian 
metaphorical Рита vii, 354. 

Kiss — ecclesinat, B. 228 

Kit (of the traveller in the East) v. 174. 

Kitáb sbKazi = beak of law-cuses, ix. 
110. 

Kiráb al-Fihrist (2nd its author) x. 70. 

Kitf. al-]amal— cumel  sheulder-blade, 

. vu. 16r. 

Kitfir (fir) = Potiphar, vi. 172, 

Kiyakh [fourth Coptic month) v. 231. 

Kizán fukká'a a far fükká'a (a kind 
of beer) wi. 

Kneeling in мог - (exclusively Christian) 
т. 196. 

Knife, “bravest of arma," wi. 123. 

Knight-errant of the East, i71. 

Knuckle-bone, ii. 314. 


Kohl = powdered antimony: for the cyc= 


lids, 1. 89. 

—— proverbially used, 1. 278. 

—— (-powder keeps the eyes from inflam- 

mation} i. 291. 

— (applying of = takhil) i n. 57. 

—— (eyed — Kahl) Fi 

—— (he would steal ica e eyeball = 
heis a very expert thief) iv. 68 

Kohl'd with Ghunj — janguour-kohl'd, x. 


Kobe ome Kohbcase — res in re, 


Kohls kinds of) will. 10. 

EP Ei o 
Korah (Kárün) v. 225 

Koran quoted: (x) * 

T 34, xxv. 31; xix. 69) 1. L3. 





— {v rt) L 119. 
—— (үй xvii.) L 169. 





Koran quoted: (v.; vui. 17) L 274. 
— iii) 1, 298. 

—— (1, 128) 1. 307. 

—— (xxxvi. 19) d. 37. 

—— (xciv. 11; cv. 59) ii. 38. 

—— (iv.) її. 64, 78. 

— üw. 57) ñi. 79. 

—— (vis Ivi.: bri) ik 91. 
E xxu.) i i. 95. 

i BF) n. 132. 

— xxxii.) H. 140. 

— (iv, 88) u. 145. 

— (v.) 1885. 

— [iji бс.) H. 198. 

—— (üu; 185) ú. 199. 

—— (lrxiv. |, 8; s; xcv) ii: 201. 
—— (xvi. 74; ti 118) 1, 203. 

— (ivi. 6; xxviii. ; vii. ; ix.) ii. 205, 
—— (xxviii, 22-27) ii. 207. 

— (xiv. 34) п. 225. 

—— (d; ; ni H1) n. 228. 

— (x. 25) nu. 239. 

— (ii. 149 ; xcv.) B. 242. 

— (xx. 170] iL 23]. 

——— (xviil.) d. 293. 

—— (xcvi. 5) ñ. 298. 

—— (xxiv.) i. 512. 

—— (vii. 21) ñi 316. 

===" 1 e Iri. 24, 25; Ixxxwini. 17, 





—— (rxiü. 1) wi. 22. 

—— (ii. 186 : ix. 1) i5. 39 

—— (ixxwvi.] ui 57. 

—— (nu. 23) ui. 65. 

—— (xxxi. 18 5 кун. 7) in. 117. 

—— fü. 191) ui 123, 

-— arn ; xxii. 20; xxxvii.) iii. 128. 

1. 95, 255) ui. 217. 

= piii. ; xxxvi. gly, ; levii. : : Cxni.; 
cuv) ur 222, 

— (it. 32 : xviii. 48) iii. 223. 

Oni 20i xcv. 1) mi 276. 

— 294. 

—— (а) ш. З, 

— [(xxui.38) ni. 302. 

—— (n. : 11.9 ; xxxv. 11) tii. 304. 

—— (стї.) ш. 307. 

— iv. 38) ñ. 332. 

—— (xxw. 70) 17. 5, 

——— (xii. 84, 93, 96 ; xvi.) iv. 14. 
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Koran quoted: (wi. 44) v. 250. 
— (vit. 52) v, 269, 

—— (xxxvi. 82) v, 284. 

(v. 108) v. 237. 

—— (xii. 41) v. 290. 

I Mon SD v, 30. 

(vi) v. 320.‏ س 

—— (xxvi) ү. 337. 

— (xxvn. 16) w. 355. 

— (lui. 14) v. 323. 

— (xxiv. 39) v1. 93. 

—— (i. 21) wi. 95. 

—— (ix. 51 ; xiv. 15) vi. 108. 
—— (xxxviii. 11) vi. 115. 

—— (iv. 81) vi.. 138. 

—— (iw. 78; xh, 28) vi. 144. 

— (ix. $1) $i. 191. 

— (ii. 171 wi, 270. 

— (xii. 3) vi. zm 

— (vi. 103) vi 

—— (ui. 11; i. Dn. 9) wit. 55. 
— joi) wu. 59. 

—— (xxxii) wi. 92 

—— (xx. 102) vit 164. 

—— (i. 286) vi. 285. 

—— (iu. 61; xxu. 44) wii. 3486. 
—— (xxxv) vil. 346, 

— (M. 90) тш. 51, 

— (vi. 99) viri. 267, | 
— (xvi. 69 : 1. 216 ; v. 92) viu, 277. 
—— (cxi. 1, 3) viii. 285. 

—— (cx. 184) жш, 291. 

—— (хуй. хт. {хїх.; lexxiv.) vi. 294. 
—— (x. 33) ix. 15. 

—— avi. 88, 89 ; Hm 140) ix. 16. 


Koran quoted: (opening chapter) iv. 35. 
—— (xii. 14) iv, 43. 
—— (chapter Ya Sín) iv. 50. 
—— (xvii. 85) iv. BD, 
—— (xlix. Inner Apartments) iv. 102. 
—— (xxi. 112) iv. 102. 
—— (xii. 92) iv. 11. 
— (xxx. 6, 7) iw. 11. 
— Gü. 178) iv. 155 
— (xvi) iv. 174. 
— (n, TM) iv. 175. 
— (xxi. 38) iv. 244. 
— (ui. 103; vii 105; xxvi. 12) tv. 249. 
—— (cxi. 1) iv. 251. 
— (i. 26) 1». 294. — 
—— (iu. 54 ; xxvii.) rv. 255, 
—— (xvii, 62; xxxvi. 16) iv. 259. 
(uli. 48) iv, 275. 
—— (xxvi. 5, 6) v. 78, 
— (xxxiii. 48) w. 101. 
——— (xxxwiü. 2) wv. 101. 
— (vi. 195) v. 143. 
—— (x. 35) v. 145. 
—— (xxvi. 165) ж. 161. 
—— (xxi 36) v. 166, 
—— (vii. 148) v. 151, 
—— (iv. 38, 175; ii. 282) v. 155. 
—— (xi. 51) vw. 139. 
—— iv, 160) vi. е 
— (vii. 66) v. 
—— (xexix. 47; а 19) v. 207. 
— (vii. 63, 71, 83) v. 210. 
—— (chapt. of The Cow) v. 211. 
—— (xvi. 92 : xxxu. 54; ; lx. 38) v. v. 211. 
—— Gi. 28, 137; xii. 18: xvi. 100; B. 57) 
v. 211. 
—— (ix. ; xxvi, 30 ; xcvi. 1, 2) v. 213. 
—— (@ 158 ; xvi. 110) v. 214. 
—— (v. 4 ; xxx. ; xxiv ; UR 215, 
—— (ге. Div. 89, 116) v. 216. 
—a (тн. 154 i xt. у) v. ^17. 
—— (xvi. 39) v. 221. 
—— (i. 216 ; v. 92) v. 223. 
—— (x. 5 : xxii. 50 ; xxxvi. 40; Ixx. 40) 
v. 228. 
—— (xxx. 14) ү. 731, 
— (xxxvit, 5) v 233, 
— (xxxvi. 37, 38) T. 22M. 
—— (xx. 57 : xxi. 7) v. 235. 
—— (xxxi. 18) y. 236. 








ix: 119.‏ )28 س 

—— (xl. 36; heit; 14; Iexiv, 39; revii. 
69; xxxviii. 17) iz. 166. 

— (cvui, 3) ix. 185. 

—— (xxiv.) ix, 316, 

— (cx. 1) ix. 317. 

—— (xxxvi. 35, 58) ix. 322. 

—— (li. 18, 19) ix. 324. 

— (borsix.) x. 29. 

Koran (ubrogating and abrogated pass- 
apes) v. 194. 

—— (most excellent chapter of) v. 211. 





—— (i. vn. 110) v, 238. v. 211. 
—— (xi; 10) v. 239 — (first English translation owing to 
—— (xxxvi. 82) v. 240. France) x. 93, 
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De ibn Sa'idah (Bishop. of Najrán) n. 


Kubbid=chaddock, i. 310 ; жш. 272. 
Kubbah (AL) —aicove, v. 18. 
Kubkáb-—bath-ogs, iu. 92. 
Kuüds (AL), ter Bayt al-Mukadijes, it. 132. 
Küfah (Al-) founded by Omar, iv. d 
—— {revolutionary spirit of) iv. 3. 
Küfiynh-—cod, etc, it 
Kufr=rejecting the Truc Religion, i. 169. 
Kuhaylur (breed of Arab horses) ii. 346. 
Kulayb allows no one to approach his 
cump-fre, ii. 77; vi, 261. 
Kulkasé = colocama roots, 1. 272. 
Kullah — gugzler, i. 35. 
Кшшш: (AL), oli anme of Surt-towa, 


vii. 348, 
Kumari (Kommasra) == рег, vii. 357, 
Kumayt (Al) = bay horse with black 
points, vii. 128. 
Kumkum (cuzurbite, goard-shaped vessel) 
i. 42; iv. 68, 178. 
Kumm — sleeve (used as a bag) iv. 107; 
vin. 267. 
Kun — Be (the creative word) iii. 317. 
Kunáfah — vermicelli cake, x. 1. 
Kundur — frankincense, i ir. 7. 
Kunfur — hedgrhog, ii. 88. 


Kunsul == Conuul, iv. 84. | 
Kanyat =patro-0e maronymic, iY 287, 
= „ Үш, 9. 


mere! out (F) vii. 48. 
Kurbáj — cravache, viii. 17. 
Ema M Meer 16. 
Kurds (Xenophon's and Strabo's Car. 
 duzhi) i n. 100, 
Kurdüs — body of horse, ix. 111. 
Kurrá — teachers of thè correct pronun- 
cation of the Koran, i. 113, 
Kurrah — ball in the Polo rame, i1. 329. 
Kurrat zl-Ayn == сооіпезз ОЁ the- eyg, i 
T2; w. 145, 
Kurs (has taken the place of Tklil) i. 270, 
Kursin (Al-) =“Corsaro,” a ranner, vii. 
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Kors (choir, throne) = desk of stool for 
the Koran, i. 167; vii. 311. 

Kursi aLwiliitah — birth-stool, ii. 80, 

Kis (town in Upper Egypt) iv. 276. 

Eusi) = vulva, viii, 93. 

Kush'arirah = horripilation, symptor 
great joy, i, 251. 








Kusüf — eclipse of the moon, viii. 291. 


Kit al-Kulüb, viii. 158. 
Kuriak =a bit cut of, ete, vi 272. 
Kutayr — littie tom-cat, ii. 39. 
Kutb — axle, pole; hence prine, doren 
НЕ. d ҮЗ red 
ayyir H, 

Кат Маг == tract of Egypt; ix. 286. 
Kutub nl-B4h = Boaks of Lust. т. 175; 
Kurla Fakin (Pr. N.) = “it wa decreed 

by destiny, so lt came to paas," H. 175. 


L& AnaaNAK — FHezven deprive us rot of 
thee, i. 268, 


Li Bás (bi-zálik — there is no harm in 
thar) iv, 164. 

—— (in Mareeeo) = "I am pretty well," 
үш. 274. 

— (=s karmiz [yet] dona) Ex. 309). 

каш , etc. = there is no Majesty, etc., 
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La iláha illA "Hah — there ta no God but 
thr God (tahlil) it 335. 

Li kabbata himiysh = no burning 
plague, x. 14. 

Li тата ghaybin — without atone- 
throwing of secrees, ix. 1, 

La rayba fi-hi, ii. 210. 

La tankati| — sever not thyself from us, 
ix. 245. 


excuse us, L 164. 

La" imn belike; for sure, certainly, 
ix. 

La'ab — (sword-) play, vi. 44. 

La'abah — a plaything, a püppet, a lay 
figure, L. 245. 

La'i = ruby, v. 242. 

Liin = curse, v. 250; vi. 178, 

Lib (Old Pers: for Sun) «ii. 296. 

Laban (—milk artificially soured) wi. 
201. 

— | = sweet milk) wi. 360. 

— hallb=fresh milk, vi. 201. 

Labbayka (= — Here am ], called Talbi- 
jiu ii. 227. 
v. 203 


Labbis al-Bisah tabk! “Arisah = clothe 
the reed and it will become a bride, 
vui 201. 

Labtayt (Pr. N. I iv. 39. 

Lactation (term of) v. 299. 

— (no cohabitation during) w: 299, 

Ladies of the family (waiting upon the 
guests) wi. 237. 

Láhik — the Overtaker, viii. 341. 

Láit—one acting like the tribe of Lat, 
sodomite, ix. 253. 

Lajlaj = rolling anything In the mouth; 
stammering, ix. 322. 

Lájuward, ser Lixuward, iii. 33. 


Lim! (Al) =the bshaped, forked [ca 
hyoides) v. 219, 
Pierce 143, 
Lane quptezl: i. 1, 36, 42, 74, 77, ВЗ, 93, 
100, 104, 131, 147, 163, 201, 210, 213, 
215; 217, 223, 245, 259, 269 - 170, 291, 
311, 314, 517, 340; П, 5, 38, 41, 46, 
56, 77, 80, 89, 93, 131, 167, 206, 215, 
243, 292, 304, 314, 315, 328, 332; 
їй. 20, 30, 44, 112, 114, 116, 117, 141, 
162. 176, И 191, 211,212, 227, 259, 
322, 331, 341; iv. 2 12, 46, 55, 63, 
66, 82, 95, 96, 107, 110, 124, 136, 144, 
152, 150, 164, 71, 181, 137, 189, 191, 
196, 199, 200, 202, 204, 205, 209, 212, 
214, 219, 222, 223, 231, 233, 244, 254, 
268, 271, 273, 279, 287, 297j v. 2, 
32. 33, 37, 44, 45, 64, 104, 112, 120, 
121. 144, 145, 189, 201, 231, 259, 273, 
285, 298; vi. 1, 8, 11, 17, 33, 49, 57, 
61, 66, B0, 189, 191, 196, 214, 216, 
247, 257, 232. vil. 95, 96, [11, 113, 
118: 119, 123, 124, 135, 136, 139, 144, 
172, 182. 195, 196, 209, 250, 269, 275, 
303, 306, 309, 314, 322, 328, 
357; viii. 18, 21, 2, 35, 
XN s, $s, 9 102, 
‚ 155, 156, 
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Lasm (Lathm) = kissing the lower face, 
iv. 259. 


Latter night = hours between the last 
sleep and dawn, i, 24. 

Laughing in one's face not meant for an 
affront, L. 320. 

Laughter rare and sign of a troubled 
mind, i. 248. 

— tablet used üs alate, w. 73. 

Lauh al-Mahfüz =the Preserved Tablet 
(of Allah's decrees) v, 322. 

Lauláka — bot for thee, for thy sake, v. 
306, 

Laun = colour, hae (for dish) wii. 185, 

Lawanhyah (AL) — — Levantines, 1 Ix. 2/5. 

Layáli — nights, future, fate, iii. 318. 

Layl (night) frequently — the interval be- 
tween inet and sunset, a. 250, 

Laylá (female Pr. N.) iii. 135. 

—— wa Majnün (love poem) iii. 183. 

Lzylat al-Eshilah = END ix. 271. 

Laylat al-Kadr— Might of Power, vi. 


180, 
Laylat al-Wafi = the night of comple. 
tion of the Nile-food, i. 291. 
Laylat ams = yesternight, vii. 185. 
Lazà (Hell for Jews) ii. 140; viii. Mb. 
aver — lapis Ikzuli, azure, ii, 33; rx. 


ere ada rivi) 
Yn 
Leg-cut (severs horse's leg) ii. 220 

(making mute the anklers) vii. 131. 
= a se the aren) wb 


Lents (cheapest and poorest food in 
Egypt) x. 31. 

Leprosy et ie or baras, black 
= jurim) v. 

—— (thickens a) iv. 50, 

— (shows TM the wrist) iv. 51. 
X 15 
ing nor always understanding) 


Leshia 
Letter (r 


—— (torn tears a kingdom) vii. 2. 

Letters and nr MEN HL 24. 

—— (French) vii 

Liajal for the sake of low Egrpsnii 

Libdah (skull-tap of felt) sign of a re- 
ligious mendicant, iii, 62. 

Liberality (men proverbial for their) iv.96. 
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Liberality (after poverty) тш. 182 

Libraries (large ones known by the Araba) 
vill. 79. 

анон рео 


Liar bred by perspiration, 1. 69, 

Lie (only esp p if told for fear of 
telling the truth) 1x. 37, 

—— (simulating truth) ix. 223. 

Lieu d'amanee (in Eastern crafts) 1x. 332. 


Lif == Bbre of v. 45; vi. 50. 
кене _of thy youth) ا‎ 
r 


— (cheap in hot countries) iv. 275. 
Life-breath in the nostrils = heart in the 
mouth, i. 42. 

аи lof salvation shining from the face 
of Prophets} ix: 324. 
t-worshippers (are liars) iv. 252: 

is shadid =sharp bit, ix. 70. 

Like mother, like daughter, i. 299. 

Li "láhi darru-ka — the Lord has been 
copious to theg, iv. 20. 

Lian (begaited by farcery) ¥. 40. 

—— (as Sultan of the beasts jealous of a 


Lisím (mouth-band for men, chin-veil = 
Tamak for women, ii 31, 230; iii 283 

Lisin al-Hamal = lamb's tongue Cp: 
tain) viii. 273. 

Listening not heki dishonourable, vii. 279. 

iii of the old — vi. 269. 

= seat of passion, 

—— (for heart) iii. 240. | 
blood) v. 220, 

Living (the, who dieth not) vi. 67. 

Liwá — Arab Tempe, vii. 115. 

Liwán — Al.Aywán, iv. 71; vii. 347. 

Liyyah — fat sheep. (calves like rails of) 
viii. 291. 

Lirrat al-Niai (erotic poem) i iu, 93. 

Loathing of prohibition, i ги. 279. 

Locks (Mohammed's) u. 230. 

Logah = Arabic language, also a vocabu- 
lary, dictionary, i. 251. 

Logogriphs, viu. 93. 

Lokman (three of the name) x. 107. 

Loosening the hair an immodesty in 
women sanctioned only by a great 
calamity, i. 314. 

Lord for Lady — she, v. 60. 

—— (of the East and West) v. 228. 





Last on. Allah's way — martyr, ii. 330. 

Lot (this ts ours = I have been lucky and 
will share with you) ix. 328. 

Lot, xer Lût. 

Lote-trec (teres which there is no 

(0 paesung) v. 3 

Lots — games of (uon v. 223. 

Love (pure, becomes prophetical) ii. 6. 

——— [the eur canceiveth it before the eve) 
n. 9. 

— (ten stages of) ш. 36, 

—— (martyrs of) iii 21. 

—— (platonic, ze vol. ii. US ee 

— (ousting affection). tii, 240. 

—— (martyrs of) 1v. 205. 

—— (clairvoyance) iv. 238. 

—— (excess of) iv. 228. 

—— (strange chances of) v. 71. 

—— (deaths from) v. 134. 

—— (made public disgraces) ¥. 151. 

—— (man and woman with regard to) 
wi, 299. 

— (called upon to torment the lover 
still mare) ҮШ viii, 75. 

—— (cruelty of) x. 26. 

Lowe-childrem (exceedingly rare amongst 
Moslems) vii. 115, 

Love-hesse (never lacked between folk, 
e penu of different cnnditions) vii, 


Lovers in Lati (hell) as well as ia Na'im 
(heaven) iij. 58. 
— = OnE j a stock-topic in poetry), 


Sod tagen 71. 
Карне аа сосной 0а ЧАЕВИ 


will of the audiznce) vni. 224. 
Loving folk = something more than be- 
nevolence, H. 2. 
Lik-Gate (proverb referring to) iv, 259, 
Lukmah — moathful, i. 261; vii. 267. 
Lokmán (Esop of the Arab) si. 19. 
Lukmán (three af the name) hi. 2645; x. 
T18: 
Lullilpotng (Tahlil Zagrütah, Kil) ii. B0. 
Lálüah — union ; wild cow, ix. 218. 
Lam = dark hue of the inner lips, ir 
Lupin-four used as soap, if, 136. 
Luss = thief, tobber, ix. 106. 
Lute (personification of) viii, 281. 


Latf (servile nume = elegance, delicacy) 
iv. 232. 
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M Tof Me people of Lot = Sodounte) v. 


Fe Sayi sssi latos che Becas 
be truth) x. 14. 

Lynchtlow (the modern form of Jus ral- 
ions) v, 103, 

Lymph {alluding to the "Neptunist"" 
doctrine) ix. TT. 

Lynx (trained for hunting) ii. 293. 


MA AL-KRALATF, fee Khillf, ii. 136. 

MA al.Maláhah = water (brilliancy) of 
beauty, viii. 47, 

M& Dáhiyatak — what i» thy misfor- 

tune? (for "what ill business is this?) 


ix. 137, 

Má k kaharani ahadun — none vezeth (or 
has overcome) me, ix. 155. 

Ma'abid (singer and boni v, 147. 

Maamün (Al), son and succesor of 
Hišrún al-Rashid, j L. 185 ; iv. 109. 

Min an hin dah, Ш. 235 ; 1v. 96. 
woman) iv. 145. 

Ma'arüf — kindness, favour, x. L 

Mace (Ar. Dabbüs) vi. 249. 

—— (a dangerous weapon) vil, 24. 

Mac Noghten's Ecition, x. 78. 

E = cunnon, showing modern date, 


Madina al-Nabl {AlLMedingh) = City 

` ` ef the Prophet, iw. L4, 

Madness (there is a plezsure in) iv. 204 

Mafárik (Al-) = partings of the hair, vii. 
IL 


Maf patient. passive (Catamite) у, 


ee ee ңы 
up = anmarried) vii, 372. 
Magháribah (pl. of Maghrib! = Western 
man, Моог, “Maurus”) vi. 220, 
! | (for Baghdád, zx Makkah and 
Bakkah) viii. 51. 
Maghrib (al-Aksi) — the land of the set- 
ting sur, it. $0. 
Magic studied by Jews, n. 224. 
Magic Horse (history of the fable) v. 
Magnet Mountains, fable probably Meer 
on the currents, t. 140, 
Maihi = wild cattle, wii. 280. 
Mahall = (а man's ) quarters, vii. 229. 
Mahall al-Zank == seat of taste, senso- 
Mahári] — great Rajah, vi. 8, 67, 


ET Mi а] Нау = aqua rite, 
Mahdi (Al-) Caliph, vil. 136 ; ix. 334. 
1 (mahmal) — litter, ú, 131. 
= praiseworthy ; ¢ 
of ike WL 35. 
Mahr = marriage dowry, settlement, vii, 






TF. 


. 247. 

Muid and Magpie, vi. 182. 

Mail.coat and habergeon, simile for a 
glittering streum, t. 29]. 

Мача, Майл == smitten with the evil 
eye, i. 123. 

Maintenance (of a divorced woman dür- 
ing Iddah) ix, 32 

Majijah = saliva, vii. 280, 

M (= place for making bricks) 
H. 

Majlis = == sitting (to n woman) Hi. 92. 

Mamin = madman, i 10 ; ñi, 72. 

Мазь == drawn, attracted (Sufi term 
for ecstatic) v. 57. 


Makhaddith = pillow, à. 70. 

Makkamzh — Kazi's Court, L. 21. 

"Making mea" (and women) x. 173. 

Making water, i. 259. 

m Badawi money, focks, " fee," vi. 

Malak — level ground, viii. 285. 

Malak or Malik = Seraph ог Sovran, i. 
253. 

Malikay bayti “lrdhah = slabs of the 
jikes, x. 51, 

Malaküt (Al-)—the world of spirits (Sufl 
term) vir. 145. 

тшн (23 much prized as riches) 

d (al-) — salt-girl 5 beautiful, i. 

Malik. ‘(wel м “lang” in our story- 
books) ii: | 

Oe бн H. 204 ; vit. 


—— (taken a title) iii. SL 

—— (traditionist) т. 81. 

— apah (tntendant of the palace) 
v 

— (AL) al-Nisir—the со 
King, iv. 271 ç vii: 142 ; ix. 19. 

Milik (door-keeper of Hell) ii iii. 20, _ 

Malik Kawi = very handsome {i 
Yulgarism) wu. 150. 
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Malikhulfyd (Al-) = melancholy, v, 221. 
Malocchi 


1 of Gettatura (evil) ix. 247. 

Mamlik (white slave trained to arma) 
i. 8L 

Mamarr al-Tujiár — passing placé of the 
traders, vii. 155, 

| —sky-window, etc., vii. 155. 

Man extract of despicable water) iii. 15. 

— (im fire, woman timler) iii. 59. 

—— (shown to disadvantage in bens. 
stores) ii. 115. 

— eritten on his skull) iii 


eo stents ойе чога) в 022. 
—— (handsomer than woman) tv. 15, 
— (his advantages above woman) w. 

155. 


— (me 8 portion — two wamen's) v. 


— [created of congealed blood) v. 213. 

— lone worthier in Allah 6 sight than a 
thousand Jinn) wii. 5, 44, 

— {create} after God's likeness, rather 
a Jewiih-Christian thus a Moslem doc- 
trine) 1x. 79. 

—— (1 àm 2 man of them — never mini 
my came m. 238. 

—— (af the people of Allahi =a Relig- 
ius) M 51. 

—— (hia wrong is from the tongue) ix. 
309. 


Manif (idol) v. 129. 

Manšr al-Sandé = Place of Light, viii. ИН. 

MU of EM 123 vii. 92. 
Manásil (stations of the 


3 Moon) v, 228. 

Manil — kerchief, n. 301. 

Manivaz — death; muniyzt — desire, ii. 
791. 

Manjanikár (AL) — Mangonels, vil. 335. 

Mankind (creates i itx analogues in al] the 
elements) iv. a E 

—— (superior to Jinn) i. 

Mann — from twa Bi pounds, vi. 80. 

Man's creation, i. Al, — 

Mansür (Pr. N.) — triumphant, iz. 310. 

Mangir (Al-) Caliph, ii. 142, 153, 210, 

—— hin Ammár, ii. 204. 

—— sl.Nimri (poet) iv. 179. 

Mansür wa Munaxzam — aratio soluta ct 
ligata, vui 226. 

Manurmission of slaves, ii. 55. 

Manzil (Makim) = {a lady's) lodgings, 





Maragha = he rubbed his face, ii. 60. 

Marba' — simmer quarters, iii. 79. 

Mardšn-i-Ghayb (Himalayan brothers) ii. 
211. 

Mares fimpregnated by Уш vi. 9. 

Marhübh — terrible, viil. 180 

мыш (f. Marhümah) = iae lamenond, 

129, 195. 

Márid = tcontumacious, 1, 41. 

Máridána — rebels (against Allah) vii. 39. 

Ma'rifah = article, i. 272. 

Maánristán (from Pers. Bimárutin — place 
ОЁ стек) i, 288. 

Maa = Coral-branch (slave name) iti. 


Marjinak (Pr N.) = Coral-branch, i. 


— Mangana Urganda, Morgan) vii 

Markáb =—=ihoe; vi: 207, 

Marmar = marble, i; 295; «1. 95, 

Marocto “(ceranted by three Moslem 
races) x, 193. 

Marrisge (not valid without receipt of 
settlement) |, 276. | 

— (if consummated demands Ghaosl) 
ii. 2B. 

—— (by capture) viii. 40. 

—— (ane of the inatitutionn of the 
Apostics) vin. 137. 

Marriage-uiheet inspected, i. 

Married men prit nothing, iii. Là 

— perenne (emphasises poverty) viii. 


145. 
Marseille (probably : wc ta) viii. 315. 
» —myrtir, vii 

Martyrdom, | T Av. 

—— (of the drowned) Ix. 340. 

Martyrs (still alive) H, 242. 

— (of love) iii. 211, iv. 205. 

Mariah (grourid-wave in Meceah) v. 203. 

Marwazi — of Marw (Margiana) ш. 211. 

Marwin hin al-Hakam (Governor af al- 
Medinah) v. 125. 

Maryam (a Christian name), vin. 306. 

nl-Hum = place of the white 

_ dos (Rim) of beauty, viti. 321. 

Marz-hán — Warden of the Marches, 
Margrave, ti 256. 

Masculine for feminine, vii. 140. 

Ма shia "Ilah (ai Allah willeth) = well 
done, m. 93. 

Mashallah =the English “Cock’s “Tl” 
with a difference, x 52. 


Мамы = аске феал, for public 
eier, hangman, i. 259; іт, 61. 
Masihi = fallower of the Messiah, i. 258. 
Maskharsh = buffoon; tt, 143; vii. 195. 
Maskhüt — transformed (mostly in same- 
thing hideous), à starne, L 165. 
Maslamah bin Abd al-Malik, s 167. 


Mastabah = bench of masonry, vi. 26. 
Maik cket far driving cattle, 
ui. 147, 


Matta’ aka "lah = Allah permit thee to 
enjoy, ix. 125, 

Matting (of Sind, Famous) v. 146. 

Maukab (Al.) — Procession-day, iv. 287, 

Maulid — nativity, ix. 289, 

Maund, ser Mann, vi. 80. 

Малы Er m well and road to such, 

Маші (Малай) Кта ов to the junction 
of A and Babylonia, i. BA 

Mausdl (Al-) =the conjoined (for гёз. 
tive pronoun of particle) ix. 272. 

Maut= deuth, vil. 147. 

Mauz = Musa (Banana) iv. 201. 

Mawwál (for Mawállvah) — short poem, 
vi 94. 15], 

"May thy life be p i," iw. G2. 

Магы» (pl. of mizáb) a نہ‎ vii, 


MIT RN 46. 

Mardin al-Fil = 
phant, vii, 326. 

Maymiingh (proverbial noun now for- 
gotten) 1. 57. 

Maysir = game of arrows, v. 223. 

Maysim (Badawi wile of Caliph Mu'iwi- 
yah) ii. 160. 

Maysum's song, vii. 97, 

Mayrifirikin, ancient capital of Diyár 
Bakr, vii. 1. 

Mear rane coloured in modern days, i. 
310, 

Medicine (rules and verses bearing on 
domestic} v. 222. 





Menver — menu vair (Mis lemmus) ix. 
321. 
Menses (coition curing, and leprosy) viii. 


м. 
Menstruoms discharge (made usc of asa 
..pelson) ix. 10], 
Merchant (worth a thousand) x. 8. 
Merchants and shopkeepers carrying 
rwords, b SE 
Mercury Ali (his story sequel to that of 
Daliluh) жи, 172, 

Mercy (quality of the noble Arab) iii. 88. 
Ме. (refined with the Greeks, gro- 
tesques with other nations) ix. 159. 
Messiah (made a lar by the Miscreants) 

ix. UR 





Merrical portion of the eo (threefold 
distribution of) x. 66 

Miao or Mau =cut, i. 220. 

Nühráb and Minaret (symbols of Venus 
and Priapus?) i, 166, 

Mihráj — Manahira), фта ті. 67. 

Mikeshshsh — hroom, iv. 205, 
Mihrgin = os degraded into Mi- 


chaelmas, v. 
Mikbas (pot ё paha charcoal) i iv. 245. 
Mikhaddah = cheek-pillow, viti, 273. 
Mikmzrah — cover for a hrasier, extin- 
К guisher, v. 120. 
Tikniis — town аатор lm 
Miknasah = brocen, vi. 
Mi lakah — spoon, іх. IL 
Milh — salt, i. 345, 
Militur and Police aneeréd at, iv: 270. 
sir ply арр ыык кыа) 


— (soured) v. 225. 
= Laban, Halib) vz, 201, 


Milk-drinking races prefer thi soured milk 
to the sweet, vii. 360. 
Мика (по Arabic word for, , expressed b 
thousand) vi. 98. s 
Mim-like mouth, iv, 249, 
Mrs (verset of the sixteen) v. 217. 
мин the stoning of th= Devil) v. 


y18 Arn LAYLAH WA LAYLAH. 


Mint Mende oe s In ens we 


Mind (ane by vinegar, another by wine = 
each goes its own way) iv. 72. 

“Mine” (various idioms for expressing it) 
vii, 335. 

Minínah —- biscuit, iv. 85. 

Minshafah (pl. Mandihlf) — drying 
towel, viii. 9X 

Mn d palm-rod, 1. 

Miracle (minor, known to аав) 

v. 144. 

Miaka (performed by Saints’ tambs) і. 


— аьей by Mohammed but gen- 
erally belicved in) ui. 345. 

— (growing space in the East) ix- 335. 

vais = Sarüb, iii; 319. 

Mirbad (Al-) market.place at Bassarah, 

ovii 130. 

Mir 'Abdullah-i-Hichmakáni — Maus- 
ter Abdullah of Nowhere, v. 27, 

"Mis"-conformation (prized by women) 
vi. 154, 

Mishammah = an old gunny-bag, ix. 171. 

Mikil — 71-72 grams in gold, used for 
dinar, 1. 126 ; ix. 262. 

Misr, Masr — Capital (applied to Mem. 
RN Fostat and Cairo) vii. 172. 

— (for Egypt) vii. 370. 

Misra: (ewelfth Coptic month) v. 

Misrayn (Al) = Basrah and ay 
va. X71. 

Mitrahinna (Minaz-ro-hinnu) — porr ar 
mouth of canal, i. 227, 

Mirr, Mizar == beer, L. TZ 

Modesty (behind a curtain) т, 162, 

Mohammed (best of the fret and last) in, 
11. 

—— (Mustafa) i. 4. 

—— (his letter to the Mukaukis) i u. 79, 

— (Perclytus and Paracletus) i. 225. 

—— (ahhors the shaveling) ii: 248. 

—— (bearer of glad and bad ndings) 
8:257: 
п: 200. 

— (Best of Mankind), п. 263. 

—— ("barn with Kohl'd eyes") ñi. 232. 

— {his uncles) iv. 22 

—— ítraditional saving of) tv. 35. 

—— (cleanses the Ka'abah of ilolah ro. 
з | 





HOM (on dyeing the hair, etc.) iv. 


— — (on lovers) iv. 205. 

— (on his being seen in sleep) iv. 287. 

—— (places the “black atone") iv. 261. 

—— (mentioned in the Koran] v. 210, 

—— (Allah's right hand) vu. 366. 

——— (sent with the guidance and Troe 
Faith) ix. 15, x 

—— (before and after the Fiijrah) x. 171. 

Mohammed al Amin (Caliph) v. 93. 

Mohammed bin ]-Raheí 


Mohr = signet, š vii 329. 

Mohtasib — inspector of weights and 
measures, etc, үш. 293. 

Mole on cheek (black as Bilal) i iv. 142. 

Moles compared with pearls, i. 177, 

Monasteries (best wine made in) v, 65. 

—— (Ar. Biki's) v. 125. 

— фен of confinement for madmen) 


Monday. = к day reckoning from 
265. 


мосу баны ban du corr ol « Rid: 
kerchief) i 7271. 

—— (large sums weighed) 1. 281; ü, 145. 
—— (carried round the waist) viii. 283. 

— fet lie with the бый = not dunned 
for) im ЗП. 

ү oe eel 


— (hone in Al-Islam) viti. 137. 

Monoculars (unlucky to meet) i L ru 

— — (famed for. mischief) iv. 194 ; 
318. 

Monsters (abounding i in Permian ters- 
turc) vu. 399, 

Months fof peace) v. 54, 

—— (Coptic names of) v. 221) 232 

— (Arabic names explained) v. 233. 

M»oan (blighting effect of its rays) i. 4. 

—— masculine in Sermitic, ii, 45. 

—— (mase., San fern ) Hi. 28 ç 1v. 251. 

—— (smile for female beauty) v. 8. 

—— (shall be cloven in. twain) y. 217. 

— fits stations) v. 228. 

—— (taking in hand the star = girl 
handing round the cup) i ix. 192; 

Moon-faced (nor absurd) iv. 192. 
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ы anticipated) i. 305. 

ty (geographical and chronalogi- 
мрн m. 2L 

=e of, excused by passion) ii. 


Morti тее; х, 34. 

Morning draughe, iii. 20. 

“Morosa voluptes,” vil. 132. 

Morral (ane better in Allah's sight than a 
ee Jian) vii. 5, 44. 

Moses (derivation of the. name) ii. 205. 

—— und Jethro, ü. 205. 

— and the next world, 11. 206. 

— und Al.Khirr, ii. 263. 

—— (describes his own death and burial) 
vi 116. 

Moslem (model Conservative) ii. 13. 

—— (external) ii, 29. 

= (familiarity between high and low) 


—~ (oensante. kind-hearted) fie 62: 
SS ne nee Буи ватон) 


sed N FA IE wS M 
tain circumstances) vi. 26, 
—— (commanplaces of condolence) чї. 


—— (a free-born's sale is felony) vi. A 

—— (dignity contrasing with 
abasement) vii. 5, 44 

—— (can ve marry and bury 
himself) тш. hy Kin 

fon a jeurne E : 
& new suit of firi for the festivals 
and Friday service) ix. 51. 

—— {bound to discharge the debts of his 
dead parents) ix. 311, 

—— {doctrine ignores the dictum, “ex 
muhilo mihul fit") ix. 63. 

—— (resignation, noble instance af) x. 42. 

Mm (their number preardained) viii, 


— dead kindly with religious mendi- 
¢ants) ix. 51. 
=e ashamed of sensual appetite) 








AEDS ERE 


Mosul il ia idolatrous wor. 
ship) v. 64. 

— stuff = muslin, i. 229. 

моне (Иии иген Cee ee, vi. 


— 6 Arab tales = ma mere) vin. 27. 

Moather's milk — nature, ii. 44. 

Moands — rubbish heaps outlying. East- 
ern cines, n 71. 

Mountain (coming from the = being a 
elodhapper) is. 2324. 

—— (sit upon the — turn anchorite) iii. 
324. 

— (the, at Cauira) iv. 294. 

Mountains (the pegs of the earth) iv, 174. 

Mourning (perfumes not used during) iii, 
63. 


— ((normal term of forty days} ix 311. 

Moustachio (salt ta a kiss) v. 1635. 

Mouth compared to the ring of Sulayman, 
1. 54. 

Mrigatrishad =the thirst of the deer 
(mirage) vi. 93. 

MS. copy of The Nights (price of one in 
Egypt) vii. 312. 

Muikhit — entering in n oran agree- 
ment for partnership, viii. 

Маат — teacher, master kan to 
a Jew or Chistian) v» уйш, 150. 

Mu'arras — pimp, i 

Muattik al-Rikib = ae of Necks, 
vu. 231. 

Mu'iwiyah (Caliph) ii, 160, 141. 

EP Moees-like —"müliness") ti- 


маа (Sultan and calligrapher) ii. 32. 

Mubárak (F. mubdrakah) = blessed (a 
Faronta : slave-name) i ix. 58. 

Mudarris = mex x. y^ 

Mudswwarah (a gong?) iv. 135. 

Mu'ezzin (who calls to prayer) i H. 

Mufti (Doctor af Law) vi. 254. 

Muhabbst (Al.) al.ghariziyah — natural 
affection, vii. ПО. 

Muháfz — district.governor, i. 259. 

Muhijirkn = companions in Моһат- 
med's Aight, vii. 92. 


Mee) E = fricandoed, i. 286. 

Mahkrabah = idining battle, iz. 92, 

Mukurraimát (the three forbidden things) 
iii. 340 ; v. 148. 

Mu'in al-Din = Aider of the Faith, vii. 
354. 


i E = hea HEEE 


Majin, par of the previous, iii. 39. 
ened, vil. B4. 


gtc., v. 119. 
Mujtaba = the Aocep j. TJ. 
Mukaddam (Anglo-Indie: Muceudam) 
= overser, iv. 42. 
Mukarrabün — those pear Allah, v. 319, 
Mukhammas = cinguuina, i, 250, 
Мика == Koranist, v. 2. s 
Mulabbas — dragées, vii. 205. 


Muliicdt = going to meet ın approaching 


; V. 330. 
Mulierry-hg (for aay le rapa 
Mummery — "Mahommene" x. 155. 
Munádamah — table-talk, ^ awaqa 
over the cup," vii. 309, 





ihe dys to a faces i. 
Munawwarah (Al) = КБ Illumined 
(othe of Al-Medinah) vii. 95. 
Munitarah = dispute, ix. 243. 
Munázirah — like (fem.) rx. 243, 


Munkar and Nakir (the questioning an- 


gels) w. 111 ; 1x. 163 ; x. 47. 
Munkasie (broken) = languid, i tv. 195. 
Munkati' — cur off, vil. 24. 
Murdhanah = gume at farfeits, vi. 204. 
Murder (to be punished by the family) v. 

103, 

Oe approved of), vi. 


There (sect and tenets) in. 341. 
Murtzzi — the Elect, i. 77. 

Masi = Moses, ü ii, 205, 

мае bus Nusayr (conqueror of Spain) vi. 


Mare bin al-Zubayr, v. 79. 

Mus&fahah — joining palris for ' * shaking 
hands," wi. 237 ; vii, 52 4 ix. 341. 

Maséhakah — tribadiam, vil 132. 

Musáhikah — tribade, vin. 130, 


Motta Arr the defiled Cross, 
Masala = place of prayer, oratory, v. 


Манай = chatting at might, iv. 237 š 
Music (forbidden by Mohammed) ix. 31. 
Musk (scent af heaven) ii. 200, 

— (sherbet Havoured with) w, 65. 
Мина = lofty, high-builded, vii. 


i En AR e =. 199 
Ma I Rebe. He lê il 
179. 


Musran (AL) gute, vii. 190. 
Masi Qin eei) cs sh 


TT н. Ж). 
Mustuhakk == deserring, x. 52. 
Mustuhall (Muzrahill) = one who mar- 
ties a thrice divorced woman Sure 
vorces her to make her lawful for her 
first husband, iv. 48. 
Mustain (Al) bi "Hah (Caliph) ix, 244. 
Nge ganda рв рес азм ан 


letter, v 
Mustunsir i lah (AL) = pekin 
help in ARI. з 
Mutanakkir — disguised, proud, reserved, 
vil. 101, 


MEN AT) Tei Caliph) Ste Bo 
Мина (Al-) Caliph, iv. 291; v. 153; 


Matswalll — Prefect of Polis, 1 259. 
Mutavwrwif — leader in the Tawáf, g. v., v. 


203. 
Mu'tzzid (AI) bi "iih (Caliph) ix. 229, 
Mu'rarz (AL) bi. "lh (Caliph) tx. 242. 
Mu'ujizsh — miracle of a prophet, ii. 237. 
Muunah — provisions, vii. 232 ; ix. 104. 


land, iv. 29L. 
Muwzshshah жт) iv. 54. 
Murani (Al-) iii 
MIT (Figaro of the East) 1. 304. 
ا‎ = young ee iv. 143. 
yatiñcation Ee ¥ extraordinary 
likeness, viii. 


NA'At.— sandal, horse-shoe, 
Ni Азу) corto tai 
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Маһ = — quarter-ataff, i i. 204 ; viii. 186. 

Ne prophet; in, 178. 

Nahi = ix, 178 

Nanas al-Zubyáni (pre-Islumitie poet) 
vi 

Nadd (a compound perfume) i 1. 310, 

Naddábsh — mourning woman, i. 311. 

Nadim = cup-companion, 1. 44, 

Nafahát — hreathings, benefits, v, 29. 

Nafakah — sum necessary for the cx- 
penses of the pilgrimage, ix. 178. 

Nafas = breach, i, 107. 

Naís — soul, life, t. 107. 

Nasi’ (traditomat) v. 2H. 

Niélah = supererogatory Koran recita- 
tion, in. 222. 

Nafisah arpa ннн of the 
Imám Hasan) iv. 

Майааһ (Pr. N. bei Precious one, vill. 


128. 
Nafsi = my soul for ^ the flesh," vii. 118. 
Nafs Ammárah — "the Flesh," viii. 3t. 
ыз Mikal == intellectual soul, vin. 


жел = animal finction, 
үш. 21. 


—— al-Shahwániyah — vegetative prop- 


Neid s of Hi duism) v, 302. 

ngs (of Hinduism) v. 

ahds (vulg. for Nuhds, g. 7.) ii. 327 ; tv. 
178. 

Náhi-ka — let it suffice thee, x. 22. 

Nahnu milih[n = we are on terms of salt, 


L 344. 

Nahe = slaughtering a camel by stab- 
hing, iv. 95. 

Nahr = river, vi. 163. 

Nahs — nasty, i. 301. 

Ná'^5 al-maut = messenger of death, vil. 
226, 


Nithah = keener, hired mourner, i. 311. 

Na'im — delighr (name for Heaven) iu. 
I9 ; iv. 143. 

Namun = may it benefit thee! after 
bathing, etc, ii. 

Naireté (of the eration kind) m. 215. 

akan sa nastiness (anything unclean) 
v. 178 

Najib (al-taraf = son of a common Mos 
lemah by a Sayyid, g. 2.) v. 259. 

Majid (al-tarafayn = whose parents are 
both of Apoatolit blood) v. 259. 

Najis — ceremonially i impure, ix. 337. 

Nájiyah — Salvadora, i. 145. 






TM al-Munkazzi — shooting star, viii. 
Najm ım a} Sabi (Pr. N.) = Star o' Morn, 


Najrin ( (in Syria) ii. 232. 

Nakit = ty spot į ta handal, vii. 255. 
Nakedness (Ar. Aurat) vi, 30. 

— (paraphrased) i Ti 317. 

Nakfür = Nieepharzi, ii. 77 


IEEE rm 

Naklb, a carsvandeader, chief, syndic, 
i. 265, 

Nákisitu 'aklin wa din — failing in wit 
and faith, ix. 298. 

Nakkár — Pecker (a fabulous fuh) ix. 


134. 
Mak]-isafar (move preliminary to a jour- 
"nui 84. 
Náküa — eases isq sipu Bai ak 
4v 
Nue. А Allah Шайы into an indecent 
tale essentially Egyptian, i. 12 
Names (of God) v. 214. 
—— ( — magical formula) v. 369. 
— (frequently do not appear till near 
the end of a rale) vii. 43, 75, 274, 
—— (approved hy Allah) ix. 165. 
Naming af a child, i. 174. 
Naming a girl by name offensive, vii. 286. 
Mena (ant) simile for a young beard, tii. 


Namésiyah —* mosquito curtains, viii 
330. 


Napoleonic pose (attitude assumed by а 
slawe) ix. 320. 

Nár (fire) n. 163. 

(em., like the names of other ele- 





en and à Hippolytus (assumed as 
types of morosa voluptas, ete) x. 186. 

Narjis — Narcissus, L 294. 

— (name of a slave-girl) win. 178. 

Nashshár (AL) — the sawer, i. 335. 

Nasik =a devotes, ix. 40, 


x Naskh — copying hand, i. 128. 


Nasim — Zephyr (emendation for Nadim 
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Nisr (Pr. N. ) = triumphing, ix. 310. 

Nasrant = follower of Him of Nazareth, 
i. 258. 

Nara = E used by way ol table- 


318; ii. 4l. | 
Narion (itx power consists in its numbers 
of fighting men) v. 255. 
Nau (pl. Anwd) = setting of one star 
simultuncous with another's rising, 
Naurüz — new (year's ) day, iv. 244. 
Navel, as ro beauty and health, i: 84. 
— (largencsa of, m 
үш. 33. 
Nawá — date-stone ; Nawiyah — sever- 
ance, ii, 315, 
Nawáütiyah — crew (navigata, nauta) viii. 
17. 
Nay — reed-pipe, v, 50. 
NE Mn (town 1n Khoa i ix. 230. 
Ninh = travelled far and wide, v. $2. 
Niir = overseer, if. 304 ; ui. 233. 
Nearness af seat à mark of honour, i 1, 250. 
Negro (Legend of his origm) tv. 
oe preferred by ا ر‎ а women, 


NE of boys with white girls)‏ سے 
п. 49.‏ 
(their skin assume dust-calour in‏ —— 


before the Journey, iL 207. 

Neighbours (frequently on the worst of 
terms) vi. 235. 

Nero repente fuit turpissimus (not be- 
lieved in br Easterns) ix. 91, 

“New Arabian Nights,” wi. 257. 

New moon of Ramuzán watched for, L 


84, 
New moon of the Festival — Crescent of 
the breakfast, ix. 249, 230. 

News (what is behind thee of, O Atim) 
"L2 — | 
Ni'am = yes in answer (0 @ negative, 

Ni'amat — a blessing, rv. 1. | 
нш (and day, pot day and night, with 
the Araba) ii . 121. 


— (cap) it. 222. 


—— (" this" = ош ац") ш. 249. 


Night (for day) ш. 318. 
—— (its promise spread with butter that 
melteth with day-rise) v. 77. | 
— (its last the bitter parring) vii. 243. 
— (consists of three watches) i. 175 ; 

viii. 330. 


NI AL) = flood жам t 
to summer, i. 290. 
Nflah — indigo, dye-atzuif, tz. 144. 
Nile-water sweet and light, . 290, 
Nimehahrali — half-face (Pers., a kind of 
demon) vw.333 
Nimr = leopard, ix. 63. 
Nimrod of the desert, ii. 291. 
Nimi = Germans, і. 219. 
Nimshah (Nactshah?) — dagger of state, 
и, 193, 
Nineteen the pu of aa oldish old maid in 
Egypt, i. 212. 
Nisib. (AL), smallest sum for stealing 
which the hand ts mutilated, iv. 157, 
Nitik, a woman's waistcloth, vii. 180. 
Niyah (AL) — ceremonial intention of 
prayer, v. 163 гіх. 254. 
Nizimi (Persian poet) ü. 183. 
Noachian dispensation (revived Al-Islam 
ux revealed to Adam) v. 372. 
Noisy merriment scandalous to Moslem 
"respectability," i 95, 
Nostris (his life-breath wae in his, = his 
heart was in his mouth) vn. 258. 
Nostrums for divining the sex of the un- 





Nuhás (vulg. Nahia) = == copper, brass, 
i. 40 111, 327 ; iv. 178, 230 ; vi. 33. 
Nuki = kiniro mendiants, be, 177, 213; 
Numbering the streets, ctc. a classical 

custam, wid. 89. 
Nûn (simile for the eye-brow) v. 34. 


Nor al- Huda (Pr. N.) = Light of Salva- 
tion, ul. 17 ; viii. 97. 
Морита SUO DUAE (town in Turkestan) 


ма = = half dicam, $ H, 37, ; vi 214 ; x. 
139, 167. 

Nusk "Am abstinence from women, 
m 2 

Nu'umin (Al) bin Muanzir (tyrant of 
Hirah) v. 74. 
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Nu'umán's flower = anemone, ii: 325. 

Nuzhat al-Zamdn = delight of the age, 
ii. 81. 

Nymphomania (ascribed to worms-in the 


Oxru (a serious thing amongst Moslems) 
i. 179. 

— (inconsiderately taken) ii. 1385. 

—— (kept to the letter) iv. 70. 

—— íretrieveil by. expiation) Vili, 243. 

—— (of divorce) vin. 287, 311. 

Obayd Allah (Pr. N.) v. 164, 

Obayd ibn Tahir (Under-Prefect of Bagh- 
dad) iv, 291. 

Object first seen in tbe morning deter- 
mines the fortunes of the day, wii. 
147. 

Obscene Ear meant ai familiarity, not 
insult, 11. 88. 

o sampa — asss = Ü snowball) 


— (ої darkness) v, 309. 

"DOffwith.his-head" style (not to be 
taken literally) ix. 308, 

Offering for naught = closing with the 

Ofer pious = ) vii. 150. 

| — ex votos, etc.) vii. 
tentimes the ear loveth belore the eve, 





ignored in the Fast, vil. 


“Old Man of the Sea” (a Máni ar evil 
Jina) vii. 338, 

Old woman (polte equivalents for) v. 
163. 

Oldest matter in The Nights the beist- 
stories, HI. 114. 7 

Olemá (pl. of ‘Alim ) — the learned in the 
law, v. 183. 

—— (Tune-serving) x. 44. 

Omin = Eastern Arabia, i. 83. 

им capital Maskat = Omana 
Mocha) vi. 24. 

Omar bin al-Khartáb (Caliph) ik 158, 
159, 162, 164 ; v. 103. 
Omart-Khayydm (aatronam 

230. 


Omen. (Fal) v. 136. 
Onanism (discouraged by circumcision) 
х. 202. 





росе) іх. 








One-eyed men considered rascala, iv. 194. 
Opener (of the door of duly bread) vi. 

216, 

ning doors without a key is the knav- 
xen" trick of a petty thief, vi. 182 
Coa (growth a£ adi) vii. 272 

à grow ш) тш 

ил V onm different from European, 


она iran he: does nor kill Emilia) ix. 

Othimán (Caliph) ti. 163. 

—— (Kindb abLKursn) v. 215. 

Qubliettes (i old Exstern houses) iii. 327, 

Out of the sight of mv friend із better and 
pleasanter, ш. 315. 

O who thrall am I, ete. — To her (lI 
dnnk) vut 23. 


PUR (resembling the drawing of a tooth} 
Palace (of the Caliph at Baghdad) vi. 


Palaces (avoided by the pious) vi. 182. 
(in mins for want of repair) x. 61. 
Palgrave ond Al-Islam, x 155. 
Palmerin of England, viii. 4. 
Fulm-sück (a sslutary rod) it. 22. 

Palsy dics over him) v, 251. 


Panel-dodge fatully cammon, i. 323. 

Paper (his = the whiteness of his skin) v. 
161. 

Purndise (of the Moslem not wholly. sen- 
sual) in, [9 ; m. 372. 

Parapets (ал леон made obliga- 
tory bv Moses) v. 

Paraste (Ar. Tun r. T. no. 

Parent (ticklish on the Pundonor) tx. ЛЕТ 

Paris Jockey-tlub scene anticipated, i. 


377. 
Parisian M58. of The Nights, x. 96. 
Parody on the cestificaton of Allah's 
Unity; i. 177 ; BH. 215. 
Purrot-story a world-wide folk-lore, 1, 52. 
Particles of swearing, viii. 310. 
Partner in very deed, viii. 181. 
ا‎ ot dw ta vi TR 
б two vi. | 
Pashas" agents for bribery in Constanti- 
nople, iv. 183. 
Ear in difficulties take command, 


Puka кн of) ELSE 
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ra a аро OEE 178. 
Pausing as long as Allah | pleased 


Payne quoted: i . 129, 150, 167, 309 217; 
š. 19, 185, 304 1 Hi, 58, 130, 162, 172, 
193, 242, 275, 291 - it, 50, 54. 66, 197, 
221, 222 ; v. 44, 49, 65, 86, 112, 161, 
192. 204, 346; vii. 16, 18, 57, 123, 178, 
17, 237 ; viii. 20, 32, 64, 70, 72, 80, 
117, 125, 130, 131, 148, 158, 168, 179, 
216, 223, 224. 262, 264, 271, 275, 278, 
279, 282. 293, 294, 298, 314, 325, 377 1 
ix. 22, 28, 79, 84, 85, 89, 171, 212, 224, 
226, 227, 250, 251, 255, 268, 290 ; x. 
50, 52, 73, 96, 125, 121, 148. _ 





Péutespposed txlose 1 per ont рева 
of its lustre, i. 165. 

Pearls (shaded by hair = teeth under 
mustachio) v. 157. 


—— (fresh from water) уй. 240. 
—— (resting oa the sand- bank) ix, 164. 
Pears (various kinds of) wit. 269, 
"ue in good alden days (murder) iv. 


тем philosophique" (the, in France) 


Pederasts (lst of fuimonn) s: 217. 
Pehlevi version of the Panchatantra, x. 
109, 


Pen and Preserved Tablet, ñ. 68, 
Penciling the eres with Kohl, vu. 250. 
Penis (ss to anus and cunnus) iti. 303. 
—— (Ark al-Halewat) iv. 31. 

— (correspondence a iv. 52, 


route) vi. 38. 
=н нын Ur nein th vi. 


Fees (nt sed dung mourning) i 


== Мавара ú: 231. 
Periphrase containing a negative adds 
emphasis, i 

Persian ("I am &, bat not lying now") 
v; 26. 

ы mostly adilressing youths) v. 





Persians always suspected, vill. 
none (delighting in prasad jen) ік. 


ficos де Shakhs) iv. 97 ; vii. 159. 
Peshudiana (race of Persian Kings) L 75. 


‘Petrified folk, ix. 318. 


Phaedra and Hippolytus, vi, 121. 
Pharaoh (signa to) iv. 249. 
" in Sidon, 


"Philippi" and " Alexand 
и. 82, 
Philosophic (used in a bad sense) vi. 257. 
Physical prognostication familiar оо Mes- 
merista, ii. 72 
Physingnomy (Ar. Firisah, Kiyáfah) viii. 


eee (practise on the simiads) v. 


ауа , v. 320. 

Picnics [on the Rauzah island) v. 169. 

Pidar-sokhtah — (son of a ) burnt father 
(Persian insult) vi. 25. 

Pièces de creonstance (mostly mere 
doggrel) H. 25] ; vui. 39. 

Pigeon argue, ctc.) Wi. 126. 

(blood of Deyan Ө. 289. 

quoted 7 se) WEE 
— (ih. n) id. а 





—— (ui 126) 4. 97. 
—({i, 86) ik. 107. 

—— (iii. 3M, ete.) 5. 112. 
— (i 37) 

— (11, 104) ü. 133, 
— (n, 350) i. 138, 
—— (i. chapt. xi.) i&. 140, 
—— (m. 137) rk. 170. 
— (iu. d & 174. 
(ii. 50, 62) 15. 208. 
— (0. 202) ih 214. 

—— (її. 22%) ih, 215. 

— (1, 118) ib. 219. 
—— (1.215) Д. 720. 

—— (lib 125, 112) ib. 225. 
— (1. 313) 3 128. 

— (ui. 53) i). 230. 

—— (i B4 ; up 43) 4. 245, 
—— (i, 127) 8, 250, 

— (H. 175) iA. 236. 

—— (1. 160) ih. 158; | 
— (1. 255 ; 1. 60) i5, 265, 
—— lin. 201, 222) i$, 284. 





Pilgrimage quoted : (i. 53). 
— (i. 240 ; iii, 35, 36) à). 308. 
— 11; HL 285) 2 
—— (i. 261 ; BL. T) 85. 15. 
— fi. 210 , 346) 4%, 31, 

— (ii. 77) 640, . 

—— (m. 330) ü. 113. 

— (i, 113) B. 114. 

— (i. 99) £#. 316. 

— (fi 174) ë. 328. 

—— (ü. 176 ; i. 174) i&. 330. 
—— (i. 276) i5. 338. 

—— (ii. 333) ik. 124. 

— (ñi. 12) iñ. 131. 

— (im. 253) i. 132 

(i. 222 ; ii, 91) 34. 139. 
—— (n. 118) id. 140. 

—— (i, 121) $5. 163. 
——— (n. 227) 1. 165. 

— (iii: 224, 342, 244) id. 169. 
— (ñ. 49) ë, 178. 

— (1. 305) i5. 180. 





— (i. 345) 5. 230. 

—— (ui. 78) iË 256. 

— fi. 110) i. 242. 

— (ii. 171-175, 203) 2%. 772. 
—— (ui. 113) i&.. 286, 

— (ii. 71) 5%. 293. 

— Gi. 105, 205) ë. 317, 
— Gi. 58 ; iii, 343) ü, 327, 
— (.. 110) š. 330. 
— 23 . < s 5 
—— (ii. 77) i, 65. 

— (i. 216) i&. 81, 

—— (i. 64) ib. 91. 

-——— [ni. 185) 4E. 107. 

— (n. 270) 35. 118. 

—— (n. 208) ib. 121. 
—— (i. 218) i4. 126. 

—— (à. 52) (5, 151. 

—— (i. 307) ib. 159. 

— (i. 99) dà 

—— (ti. 239) ik 174 

—— (iL 22) i$. 226. 

—— (1. 282] i$; 241, 

—— (mi. 144) d&, 252; 

— Gi. 213, 321) id, 304. 
— (ш. 191-194] ih 319. 


L 


294. 
H. 5, 


ттт 


BL 7. 


—— (iii, 3045) й, 75. 

— (i. 123) ü. 78. 

—— (ui. 295) i5. 80. 

—— (n. 303) ай. 55. 

—— (ii. 119) š, 114. 

—— (1. 213) &. 115. 

—— (iü. 156, 162, 216, 220) ib. 125. 
— (Bi. 168. 174, 175) &&. 148. 

— (iL. 329) 8. 254. 

— (ii, 192) ü. 261. 

—— (. 35) B. 293, | 
—— (i. 22) 00e 0.35. 
—— (n. m и, 

—— (ui. 218) i5, 49. 

— (i. 16) 45. 97, 

— (i. 344) d. 100. 

—— (i. 10) i& 112. 

—— (i. 101) D, 119. 


— (1: 352) Fë. 2 


—— (un. 320) ià, 196. 

— (1, 110) 25, En 

—— (un. 193, 205, 226, 282) i&. 203, 
—— (ui 243) i5 212. 

—— (in. 92) (А. 220, 

— (ii. 322) 44. 724. 

— (i. 362) 4. 225. 

—— (i. 298) 5. 236. 
—— (i. 797) A . "t. 57. 
— 1. 180) £k. бї. 

—— (x. 249 £ ui. 73) i$. 263, 
—— (ii. 136 2 i58. 190) 8. 264. 
—— (i. 370) 45. 276. 

—— (i. 298) j&. 277. 

— (i. 331) ih. 287. 

—— (m. 90): . I~ Е- Tii. 3, 4. 
—— (i. 371) i5, 9. 

—— (in; 191) 15. 21. 

— (1, 14) 14, #0. 

— (i. 62-49) 14, 91. | 
— (t. 130, 158, 325) ü. 92, 
— (H. 336) ë. 104. 

— (1. 59) 171. 

— (i. 120) 84. 172. 

— (ü. 300) 2. 124. 

— (ü. 24) F. 140. 

—— (i. 124) H4. 177. 

—— (nu. 66) 5. 181. 

— [1 51-54) d. 202. 

— (i. 62) êh; 212. 

— lu. 165) i. 219. 


426 
Pilgrimage quoted : 5 70) wii. 137. 
S 365). ik 157 
— (ü. 248) i. 172. 
— (ü. 130, ete D. 183, 
— (ii, 207) ib. 273. 
—— (1. 176) i 287, 
— Gj, $2) 4. 291. 
—— (i. 88) ib. 300. 
— (- 9) ' 
— ü. 235) Ж. Si 
—— (üt. 65) i£. 81. 
—— (i 20) i5. 155. 
— (jj, 285.287) ib. 17%. 
— (jij. 124, 356) i. 173. 
— ü. 99) à. 252. 
— (i, 48) ik. 307. 
— (i. 314) 45, 245. 
Pilgrimage not periected save by copti- 
lanon with thë camel, vii 157. 
Pilgrims (offcaat of the =a broken-down 
ee left 1 rto die on rhe road) x. 2540. 
Pillow (wisddah, makhaddah), tcking to 
= taking to one's bed, B, 70. 


te. 50. 






Piseachio-nut (tight-fitting shell of) iv- 


216, 

Pitching ма within,  dog-bark from 
Royalty Ш du. 294. 

Plain (ground), " ynonyma for, i. 45. 

Plain-speaking (of. the Badawi) iv. 102 

Plaisirs ie [a к cic (practiaed by 
Eunucha) v. 

Pire Hi 215. 

Plato (his theory bf love) x. 182. 

FAT “near and far" =" fast and loos," 


Poe prolonged (em pensant а ва 
pauvre máre, etc.) v. 76. 
Piciads (the stars wherely men sail) viii. 


304, 

Plunder cancrioned by custom, it. 68. 

Plur. masc. used by way of modesty by a 

girl addressing her lover, i. 98. 

Plural of Majesty, tik 16: iv. 156. 

Poctical justice (administered with vigour 
in The Nights) vi. 25. 

Poetry of the Arabs requires knowledge 
of the Deserr to be understood, i. 220. 

Poors (four, whosc works contraried their 
character) x. 217. 

Рону (еа) only in contact with 
abraded akin) wi. 202. 

Poisons 15 the East, ix. ЮИ. 

Poke (counterfert) HL 3020. f 

Policeman {called in, a severe puntihment 
in the East ; why?) ni. 137. 
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Police-master legally answerable for 
losses, wil. 161. 

Palissonnerie (CETERA a ii. 243 iw, 226. 

Pola (^ Goff") v. 

Paltraaa lads, with: a female tiger- 
lamb) ix. 224. | 

Polyzamy and Polyandry in relation to 
 éeimate, ii. 241. 

Polyphemus (in Arab garb) vi. 24. 

—— (no Mrs. P. accepted) wi 27; 

Pomegranate fruit supposed to contain 
seed from Eden garden, |. 134 

—— (Hadis referring zo) vii, 267. 

P et made in Egypt or Syria) 
iv. 15 

Pestillaa (Le) ui. 34. 

Pastures of coition, iii. 93. 

Potter (simile a£ rhe) ix. 77. 

Pouch (Ar. Surrah) viii. 71. 

Poverty (Holy) v. 269, 

Powders (coloured in sgn of holiday 

.. making) x. 5. 

Fower: (whnso Вак: and spsreth, for 
Allah's reward he ix, 340, 

me (for the dead lack the Sijduh) ii. 


= Ramazan) i i 202. 

— (rules for joining in) in. 174, 

——(two-bow) in, 213. 

— (niche = wiy-tide chapel) lii. 324. 

—— (without intention, Ar. Niyat, is 
valueless) v. 153. 

— (offered standing or prostrating) v. 
196. 

— — (of a sick person as he best cun) v. 
200 


—— (intonation of the voice in) v. 200. 

— (call te, Azín) v. 201. 

— (i & collector of all fol) v. 201. 

Praying against (polite form for cursing) 
iO 4d 

Pre-Adamite doctrine, x. 157. 

Preachments (to Eastern despots) v. 254. 

Precautions {thwarted by Fate and For- 
tune) vi. 167. 

Precedence {claims pre-eminence) viii. 
285. 

Precelene (merit appertaina to) Hi. 264, 

Predestination (not Providence, 2 Mos- 
lem belisf) vi. 202, 


Pre-eminence (appertaineth to preced- 


ence) viii. 285. 
Preliminaries of à wrestling bout, H. 92. 
Premier (Le, embelliz) will. 86: ' 


a 
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Preposterous venery, iii, 

Presence (1 am iw ihe = 
ағ ратон) ix: 124. 

Perserved tablet, ii. 65. 

Preventives [the rwo) iii, 222. 

Price (without abatement = without ab- 

large bukhahish) ix. 152. 


ay Maha slay 


Pride of beauty intoxicares, iv. 34. 

Priest hidden within an image (may date 
from the dayr of Memnon) ix. 324. 

Prima Venus deber esse cruenta, iti, 289. 

Prime Minister carrying Bah to the cook- 
mand, i. 63, 

Prince (of a people is their servant) ix. 99. 

Prin'cess, English; Princéss, French, vii. 

245. 


Prison (in the King's Palace) ix. 52 
Prisans (Moslem) vi. 244. 
Privy,a slab with slit in front and a round 


hole behind, i. 221. 
—— aná bath favourite haunts of the 
Jinns, vi. 141. 


Procès verbal (customary with Moslems) 
їт. 73, 
aga Aan frequently mentioned, ii. 


= ee nervous movements) viii. 25. 
Prolixity (heightening the cifect of a tale) 
x 50.. 


Prolongxtio venera (Imédk)-v. 76. 
Prominence of the pugaeic muscles ш- 
isted apan, it 98. 
Property (of the heirless lapses to the 
treasury) iv. 62. 
—— (lefe by will) wi. 213. 
Piston (have some manual trade) ii. 


ia the Koran) v. 210. 

—— (and their snomina) vi. 270, 

Proportion of horse and. foot in Arab and 
"I urcaman armies, vi. 1. 

Prostitution (never wholly abolished in 
Allsdam) viii, 115. 

Prostration (must be made zo Allah only) 
vi. 135, 

Protestants (four great Sammi) wii. 
124. 

Prothesia without apedcsis (a favourite 
girlie in Arabic) vi. 203, 239. 

Proverbs true to nature, i. 307. 

Providence {and Justice) y-2895 _ 

Province (“some™ = Sancho Panta’s 

insula") ii; 188. 
Puelle Wakwakienses, viti. 89. 





Puns (wretched and otherwise) ji. 68, 179, 
182; iv. 258; vii, 53, 288, 307; viii viii. 35, 
228, 329; ix. 278, 2891 x. ab 

Punetilios ef the Desert, vi. 264. 

Purgation (Easterns most careful during) 
v. 154. 

Purifying (after evacuation) ii. 326. 

Purity SM E ATA pheti 





Poids v. 106. 

Pyramida (Ar. Al Al.Ahrám) v. 105. 

— (containing unopened chambers?) v. 
106, 

— (verses on the) x. LH. 


Qawoon-e-Istam quoted on the subject 
of horuscopes, etc, 1. 213. 

Quarter (son of the = neighbour) vi. 236. 

Queen's mischief = the michief which 
€ DLE come from the Queen, 


оба; заве emphatic assertion) 


Questions (iniiscreet, the rule throughout 
Arabia) iii. 105. 
Чы away (a truly diplomatic art) 


RA'AD AL-KASIF (Pr ا‎ = the loud- 


pealing The vi 

Ra'ad Shah A. P= umata, vi 55. 

Rass al-MÁI — capital, viii. 248. 

Eaat-hu — she saw him, тїй. 298. 

Ra'áy& (pl. of Ra'lyat] — Ryot, ii 215. 

Rabbatt = my ahe-Lord, applied to the 
fire, vit, 35. 

Rabelaisian humour of the richest, iv. 
152. 

Rabite, classical term for a noble Arab 
horse, Hi. 72. 

Racing a favourite pastime, ü. 273. 

Raf = shelf running round a room, vii. 


І. 
Rafisi = denier, Shah, iw, 44. 
Rafw = artiatic style of darting, vi. 198. 
Rag (burnt, used as styptic) iv. 108. 
Rághib — the Desirous, v. 155. 
—— (7 especter; Záhid — rejecter) viii. 
315. 
Rih = pure ald wine, iv, 186. 
Rahan — pledge, ix. 3H. 
Ráhatáni (AL) — the two rests, viii. 342. 
Rabii (small dromedary) iii. 67. 
Rahim, Rihm = womb for uterine rela- 
попа, vii. 123. 
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Rahmah (Pr. Ni) = the puritanical 
“hlercy vi, 225, 

кыйгы devotees (white wool) vii. 214, 

= capin; master (not owner) of a 

ship, i. 127; vi. 12. 

Raising the tail. sign of excitement in the 
Arab blood-horse, ii. 8+. 

Rajah = worhipping {seventh Arab 
month) v. 54. 

Raja: — the seventh Bahr of Arabic 
prsody, L 251. 

нп айы = a middie-aged man, 


Riki (distilled from raizins) v. 65. 

Rakh — fast.going caravan, iv. 254. 

Ramazin (moon af) vri. 33. 

Ramlah (half-way house berween Jaffa 

E ak yika Кера сый 

ih — I esteem thee ax thou de. 
servest) ix. 4]. 
—— (conferred by a Sovereign's adilress. 

ing a person by a title) ix. 119. 

Rape кн excunable by wilfulness) 
vi, 187. 

Rás al Killaut — Head of. Killaut, à san 
of the sons of the Jinn, ix. 8. 

Rapa so НАН ОНЫК {ре Figs) 
Y 

Rashaa = fawn beginning to walk, v. 149. 

Rashid = the heaven-directed, vii. 194. 

Rashid (Pasha, etc.) iv. 202. 

Rashid = Rosetra, vil. 238. 

Rasif (AL) river-quay, dvke, viii. 150. 

Rasm = mage (justifies a father killing 
his son) ii. 7. 

i61 — one sent, "apostle," not prophet, 

iv. 25 

Py iie da a funeral sermon, iii. 

Ratánah — a jargon, in, 200. 

Ramhan = window, ur, 171. 

Raushanád (splendour) — Roxana, ii. 171. 

Rauzah (Al-) — the gardens, i. 291. 

— (at Cairo) v. 169. 

Raven of the waste or the parting, iv. 52; 
viii, 236, 


ratum) x. 144. 
Riy= rede (“private judgment’’) vi. 145. 


“beast standing") viL 
re лү жеш Celso) 
i 
Rayhin = scented herb, viii: 187. 
Rüyhá&ni — a curved character, і i 128; B. 
391. 
Ráy! — rationalist, vi, 146. 
Rayy (oli city of Media) iv. 104. 
Ready ta fly for delight, a. 26, 
Ream (lt. rama, Ar- nemah) v.: 108. 
Red dress (sign of wrath) iv. 72: vi. ад 
Red Sea (cleaves in twelve places) v. 
Reed = pen (eis ol ai Ka Gara. 
evil.) il. 68. 
Reed-pipe (Nay) v. 30. 
Refusal of a gift, greatest affront, i. 336, 
— — (of a demand in marriage a sore in- 
sult) vi, 252. 
Relations between Badawi tribes, vi. 267. 
Rending of garments шз sign of sorraw or 
vexation, 1. 308. 
"Renowning i it" (hossting of one's tribe) 
ni. 80, 108. 
— (naive style of) vii. 347. 
(a strong plea for grunting 
id with a Mosiem) iv. 277, 
—— (acquita the penitent), vii. 72. 
Repetition, vii. 293, 301, 
(of an address in token of kindness) 


v. ЗЛ), 
Resignation (noble instance of) x. 42. 
Respect shown to pare of the body, ex- 
uve, ete. 1 276. 
Rest (in Eastern travel before caring and 
drinking} viii, 142, 
Retorts (of a sharp Fellah) wi. 232. 
Return unter Allah, iii. 317. 
» with, 309. 
Revenge (a sacred duty) vin. 26. 
Rihá = interest, usury, v, 201; viu. 248. 
Rin the sea of its rubbish, Ë: 169, 
Riddle "surprise" (specimen ef) v . 239. 
Riders (names of such on various boni! 
үш. 239, 
Ruling оп the ass an old Biblical practice, 
L 262 





Riding on men as donkeys (facetious exag- 
geration of African practice) vii. 357. 

Rif (AL) = low-land, vin. 304. 

Rih! = wooden saddle, ii. H7. 

минор (invisible controls) її. 211; 
x. 


Rind c jum willow, bay, aloes-wood, 
üt. 1 

Ring (in memoriam) vi. 199. 

— (lost in the Harim raises jealous sus- 
picion) vi. 200. 

Rings in the Eust, iv. 24 

Rising up and sitting down sign of agita- 
tion, li, 112. 

River (he = Tiaris Euphrate) ix. 313. 

{ Е 


Rizaum (pl of ramah) — bales, reams, v. 


Rizwan (approbation) = key-keeper of 
Paradise, iii. 15, 20; iv. 195; viii. 255, 

Robbing (to keep life and body together, 
an acceptable plea) ix. 137. 

Robe (the hidden, story af) vi. 188. 

Robing one's self in. rangs — becoming 4 





Rod (Жн о or downg) iv. 73. 

Roman superficiality (notable instance of) 
x. 106. 

Rosarv, ii. 123. 

Ross (n Arab. masculine) viii, 274. 

Rose-water (for "nahility and gentry,” 

. even in tea) y. 337. | 

a (ph ee = rotolo pound weight, 

Roum = Greco-Roman Empire, iv. 100, 

дон (in Maroces = European) vii. 


Bid in the guise of merchants, ut. 12. 

Rozistán — day-atation, i. 29. 

Rob’ al-Kharib (probably for the Great 
Arabian Desert) vu. 50; x. 42. 

= B mb "Rob," n. 3. 

rhaps, sometimes (more 

pesca ic ii rubba) vii 218. 

Rubber (shampooer) im. 17. 

Rubhah (townler on the frontier of Syria) 
їп. 52 

Ruby (La'al, Yáküt) v. 342. 

— [of tional se) vi. 66. 

Rudaynah and Rudaynian lances, ii. 1. 

Radaynian lance (like a) vii. 265. 

Rûh spirit, breath of life, ix. 67. 

Ruh — be off, ix. 168. 

Ruh Ыым Furil = Begone and none of 


Raki = аа hand, i, 128, 
Rük'atayn — rwo-bow prayer, i. 142. 


Rukh — travellers on cameli: return carse 
RIA тш. 238. 


Rukh (Roc and "Roca" feathers) f 122. 
=> oe world-wide “Wundervogel™) 
vi 
— [study of by Prof. Bianconi) vi 49; 
Rukhim = alzbaster, і і. 295. 
Rumourers (thé two) = batin. and ewer 
vii. 146. 
Rustak (Al-), city of Oman, vi. 289. 
Rustam (not Rustam or Rustem) iv. 219. 
Rutub (applying to pearls = fresh from 
water) vii. 240. 
Ryot = liege, subject; Fellah, peasant, 
ш. 215, 


SA (measure of carn, etc.) vi. 203. 


Sa'ad = auspiciousness, prosperity; de- 
rvatives, i. 9. 
Sa'adah (female Pr. N.) iii. 65, 
Sa'&dah — warlily prosperity and future 
1х. 327, 
Sa'aluh — fox, i. 132. 
Sa'alabah (name of a tribe) ii 107. 
Sabá = Biblical Sheba, iv. 113; vit. 316. 
M tope (hence: a cause) ii. 14; vin. 
100, 
Sabaj (mor Sabah) a black shell, vii. 131, 
Sabaka — he out-raced, ік. ПІ. 
Sabaka REN NE Mieten her forge, 


Till. ЗГ 
Sabb = low abuse, wak 
چ اوی‎ dyer, i. 
Satbáh bin PAY atini wa Û 
Comely, son of the Spearman, son af 
il. & 


Sabbath (kepr in ali v. 339. 

Sabbatian (River) +. 337. 

Sabihar al"Uss = gift on the wedding 
morning, x. lB. 

Sáhik = forerunner, vii. 341. 

Sabikah = bar, lamina, | ingot, vill. 10. 

Sablyah = young lady, ix. 224 

Sabr = patience and aloes, source of puns, 

L 138; vin. 35; ix. 278, 

Sabt — Sabbath, i iL 305. 

Sabür — Sapar IL, vi. 274. 

Sacrifice (Ar. Kurhin) vii. 16. 

Saey, Silvestre de (on the origin of The 
Nights} x. 74. 

Sad (Letter, simile for the eye) т. 34. 

Sadaf — cowric, i. 19. 
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Sascha dea opposed to 


Zakát, L 

Sadd = Eai 114; Йй. 128, 

S4dir = returning from the water (ier 
Wirid) in. 56. 

Sadness (House of) vili. 64. 

Sady = Hêmauh, gi e. ; i 293; 

Safà (ground-wave in Meccah) v. 203. 

Safe-guard (I am in thy =I appeal to thy 
honour) vi. 158. 

Saffron (aphrodisiac) ii. 234. 

Safinah = (Noah's) Ark, ix. 310. 

Safiyu ‘Wah (Adam) = pure of Allah, ii. 
124. 

ee: N.) = clear, cola, vi. 314. 


Sihih — companion, used as a Wazirial 
title, 1. 237; iv. 139; v. 71. 

Sáhib al.Shartah = chief of the watch 
(Prefect of Police) i. 259. 

Sáhib Nafas — matter af breath, a minor 
saint healing by expiration, L 197, 

Sahifah == page, book, vin. 148. 

Sahíkah — Tribade, үй, 130, 

Sahil (AL) = the cosst (Phuenicia) ix. 22. 

Жк the nver aide (at Cairo) i, 


Sahin яі (Pr. N.) = he who shoorteth 
an arrow by might, vi. 251. 

Sáhirah — place for the gathering of souls 
on Doom-day, ii. 323. 

Sahm-hu — his shaft, vi. 100. 

Sahm mush ah = forked (not barbed) 
arrow, iz. 48. 

Sil = running between Safi and Mar- 
wah, i1. 327. 

Sšihah = she-camel freed from labour, iii. 
78. | 

= 3 woman who let herself go 
lewhoring. eee) RHEL 

said = Upper Egypt, vu. 304. 

Said bin Jubayr, ii. 20]. 

Sa'id bin Siim. (Governor of Khorasan) 
v. 94. 

Sa'ld bin Zzyd (traditionist) v, 8L. 

Sa'idah = the auspicious (fem.) ix. 330. 

Siik = the Striker (Pr. N.) vit 35. 

Si ah = rhunderbolr, vi, 271. 

Sailor (Ar. equivalents for) vi. 242, 

Sáim al-dahr — perennial faster, v. 112. 

Saint, Santon (Wall) v. 112. 

Saint and Sinner, v. 115. 





Sa'ir — Hell, iv, 1435. 


Sis — groom, horsekeeper (Syee) vi. 9. 

Sal'a ( — rhymed prose) i. 116. 

—— (imitan af) v. 1 

—— (bald in translation) vii. 

—— (answerahle far аа) vit, 36, 

Sajjadah — prayer-rug, vi. 193. 

Sik = calf of the leg, ii. 327. 

Sakari — sexond-hand denler, iv. 77. 

Sakhr al-Jinni alluded to, 41; v. 316. 

Siki = nip bearer, ii. 27, 127. 

—— (and Sák.[) ix. 253. 

Sikin ae (apphed to a closing 
wound) da. 25 

Sakiyah == re Persian water-wheel, 
i. 123; ix. 218. 

Sakká (Anglo-Indiam Bihishti) = water. 
carrier, iv. 44; v. 89. 

Sakr = hawk, ii, 293. 

aiar (Рега. Sagar = dogs head) vi. 


Sa'lab — fox, jackal, vi. 211; ix. 43, 103. 

Salaf (AL) = ancestry (бойт to 
Mahammed) v. %0. 

Salihitah (AL) Bland, vi. 30, 

Sal'am — S (alla) Alllah) oe wa, 
smllz) MT z Abhuk, ú. 24. 

Salam (to be answered by u better saluta- 


— (not returned, a Moslem form of 

Bovcotting) viii. 302. 
Sulámáit — Welcamel vi. 232. 

Salát (bleserag, prayer) iv. 60. 

Sulit mamlékiyah = praying without 
ablution, vii. 148. 

Salitah (how composed) vii. 132. 

Silb = crucifying, ñi. 25. 

Sale (forced on by the bystanders) wii. 
310. 

Sales (formula of) vi. 73. 

Salifah — silken plaiz, vii. 223. 

Sah = a pnious man, vii. 314; vii. 191. 

— prophet sent ta Thí&máüd, i. 169.. 

— (grandson of Shem?) v. 210. 

—— (hie she-camel) v. 235. 

—— al-Mazani (theologian) v. 261, 

чш ырыу (name of 2 town) iz. 

Salim (Pr. N 


N. = the "Safe and Sound”) 
iv, 
Sallah = basket of wickerwork, ix. $6. 
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Salli *alà 'LNab[ — bless the prophet (im- 
posing silence) v, 65. 

Salmi ami Layi = ouw "May and 
Martha," i. 265. 

жы etat pf Pete] ncs iv: 


kk (the first) v. 200 

— (Salim, unwillingly adiiressed to 3 
Christian) v. 284. 

—— (from a nder to & man who stands, 
and fram the latter to one who aits) 


ix. 1. 

Saluting after prayer, ix. 254. 

Samaan wit Tá'atan m be translated 
variouslv, 1. 95 


Ѕатагніа] (AL) = Salamander, үй. 280, 

Samar — night-story, vii. 312. 

Samdwah (AL), visitation place in Baby- 
loniin Irak, vii. 93. 

Samhari — lance of Sambar (place ar 
maker) iv. 258. 

Samir — nighr-ralker, vi. 2] 

— melted butter, Ghi, i. ile 53; 

Чү. 39. 

— = clarified butter, ix. 39. 

Sameain (sword of the Tobba Amru bin 
Ma'ad Kurb) i ii om 

Samim = posanous 


BB. 
Samiir (applied to cats and dogs, alsa to 
Seymour) 1v. 57, 
Sana'i (capital of Al-Yaman) v. 16. 
QM for leather andl other work) 


wind (Simeon) vi. 


Sanálik — banners, ensigns, etc., ix. 290. 


Sand (knowing by the = geomancy) їх. 
117, 

Sandal (Pr. N.) = Sandalwoed, viti. 169. 

—— (scented with) vo 192. 

—— (Ar. Nu'al) тт. 

Sandali {eunuch val of penis and 


Sandals (kissed and laid om the head in 
token of submissian) vil. 370. 
Sanditk al-Nuzur == box of vowed obla- 


Sapphic venery, ti. 234. 
Sappien (p eicit in wealthy Harims) 


ео С (the "Mascula") x: 181. 

Sar (seine, falling sickness, possession) 
iv. 

Sir = vendetta, i. 101, Ha 

Saráb — mirage, iñ. 319; vi 





Sarsndib = Selan-dvips (Ceylon) vi. 64. 


Sariwil = bag or petticoat trousers, 


canned, i. 340; v. 128; ix. 241, 274. 
Sati ol Saket (Suh ascetic) ix, 21. 
Saridah (Tharidah) = brewis, v. 223. 
Sarir = bier (empty) 11, 46. 


есеи leggings, sandala, slippers, 

vii. 370. 

Зин Anglo Indian "Бой," 1, 210; 
v. 270. 


515 Ып Shays, v1. 274. 

Sawanides, 1. 75. 

Satan (His malice weak in comparison 
with women's) vi. 144. 

-E == kettle, bocket (sirula?) vu. 187. 


tür = chopper, vii. 162. 
Sah үө 'Aribi = tabby silk, viii. 


Saudi = black bile, melanchati, tv 251. 

Saudawi = of a melancholic tempera- 
ment, wil, 238. 

Saol (particle to expres багате) й, 259, 


Sa = fis "kat and ball," 8. 329. 
Sawib = reward in Heaven, L. 96, 
Sawid = blackness of the hair, x. 60. 
Sawi = tresses, locka, Y. 158, 

Sawik = corn, vi. 303. 
еа = wanderers, pilgrims, vii. 


ане = Syenite, ni, 324. 
Saye wa Kanas = hunting and coursing, 


Ser Mili Seed of he Kin vi 


sur al-Yazan (hera of a Persian ro- 
mance) viii, 21. 

Sayhün and Jayhan == Jamies and 
Bactrus, ii. 78; v. 41. 
Sáyih — wanderer (not "pigrim") ix. 51. 

Sayl = torrent, Yi. 164. 

Sayr = broad girdle, viii. 325. 

Savyib ил = woman who leaves 
her husband after lyingoncewith him, 
viii. 324. 


Sayyib-ho = ler him go, viti viii. 151. 
descendant M 


Sayyid | 
through Al-Hasan) v. 259. 

Scabbard (Ar. Ghimd) v. 158. 

Scaling a stump in oil a common surgery 
practice, i. 297. 
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Schoolmaster (derided in East and West) 
v. 118. 

Schools (attached to mosques) x. 153. 

Scorpions af the brow — accroche-cmurs, 

5.1.163; тїй. 209, 

d (deseri ibed with superior gusto) 
X. 

Scrotum (сигиш i in fear) ii, 233. 

Sez of Al-Karkar, vi. 101. 

Sea (striking aut sparks) ix. 314. 

Sea-stallion (myth of the) vi. & 

Sex] (and sealing-wax) i. 189. 

me (айтдей to make an act binding) v, 
esi) v v. 154. 

sealing a covered dish (a necessary pre- 
caution against poison) i. 244. 

Seal.ring of Soloman (oath by) vii. 317. 

Seas (the two = the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean) |. 173, 

—— (fresh — lakes and rivers} v, 324. 

= (royal, and its consequences) ix, 


to their keeping) v. 83. 

Secrets (of workmanship, withheld from 
apprentices) ix. 264, 

Seditions in Kúfah caused by Caliph Oth- 
man's nepotism, ii. 163. 

Seduction (the truth about it) Hi. 168. 


‘Seeing sweetness of speech = finding it 


out in converse, ix, 14. 
расон (ápoken of a 1 defilement) iv. 


АЕ КЫЙ ЖАШЫ, ЖА, 
бонтон (баи оез and their wain) 


Secular, erroneously called a little Wall, 
1. 105. 


1. 10 
Serpe et "ot sting oc bite, bur strikes, 
ш. 
— (breaks the bones of ite devoured 
Кю минда tree or rock) 


— (breath of), vi. 29. 

—— (preserving from sickness) vi. 66. 

— (in Ar. mostly feminine) vi. 75, 

Serving the Lord by sinning against one's 
body, n. 208. 

Set-of for ahuse of women, vii. 130. 

Seven deadly ains, ii. 175. 

Seven hooks or SR HONOR Ca upan, 
LH 

Seven aleepers, i. 128. 





Sévigné of pearls, iv, 249. 
Sha'abán (moon ane v. 191. 


Shibb = youth between puberty and 
forty, i. 54. 
Shabistán — nighr-starian, i. 29. 


асов (may yours never be less) vin. 


Shafáif == lower labia, vii. 93. 

Shafi (school of dob #. 151. 

tayo = the two Testimonies, H; 
10; 11. 346, 

Shah-bandar — lord of the port (Consul 


iy, 29, 
Shah (Al-) mit = the King i dead 
| (checkmate) vii 217, 


= index, pointer, ii. 300. 
Sháhmiyah (large tent) li. 194. 
Sháh-pür — King's son, Sapor, v. 2. 
Shahrarid (various explanations of the 

name) i. 14; iL 3. 


Shahryár — 

Stari in Змай (Pe. N.) vii. 331. 

Shah Zamin = King of the Age, i. 2. 

Shaib al-Inghiz = grey beard shaking 
with disapptoval, ii, 307. 

Sha‘ilah = ‘Tink (also lamp, wick, ete.) 


L 239. 
Shakespear and musical glasses, i1. 3. 
Shakespearean “topothesia” out-Shüke- 
онеъ 
= a person; a black spot, iii. 26; 
viii. 159. 
Shakhtür — dinghy, vii. 342. 
Shaking and nodding the heal, universal 
items of gesture language, i. 300, 
Shakiryah — Kshatriya caste, vi. 10. 
Shákuriyah — chicor£, ж. 226, 
Shám (Sysia) — land on the left, opposed 
to al-Y aman — land on the right, i. 83. 
Shimah = Khdl, mole on the cheek, 
L 167. 
Shamatdal (AL) = the Tall One, vi. 221. 
Shambar — Cassia fistularis, ii, 241, 
"Shame" alluded to in cursing parents of 
an abused person, i, 277. 
ЕМ from navel to knees) vii. 
193. 


Shaminsra — he tucked. | up бесна or 
gown) vi; 133. 

Shamrmur — up and ready! viii, 253. 

Shampooer (rabber) = Mukayyis or bag- 
man, ii. 17, 
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Shampooing the feet, i. 117, 
Shama кеним» (imaginary king of 


Shami Nekir (Pr. N.) = San of the 
Day, v. 9. 

Sapas AORE SEF: N,) =San of Ondurn, 
vul 1 

qani waqa {оне for laa] 
x. 38. 

Shanik = hanging, i1. 25. 

Shanfark (poet) ui. 143. 

Shir, Sher and Shir, iv. 187. 

Sha'r — huir of the body, pile, ix. 157. 

Shara (Al) mountain in Arabis, vii, 23, 

Shar'a — holy law, vii. 170. 

Sharáb NN T 134. 

' Рг. N.) = Honour of 


165. 
Sharit = chopper, sword, vii, 178. 
Sharniitah = rags, tatters; a strumpet; 
shreds of meat = Kadid, 1. 163. 
Sharrkán (Sharran kina) == bane to the 


foe, ii. 78. 

Shaip A npe Talbiyah ог сту Lab- 
bayka, L 226 

Shásh Abyaz = ‘white turband (distinc- 
tive sign of the True Believer) vii. 8. 

Sharm = obscene abuse, i. 182. 

Shaukat = sting; pride, i. 106. 

Shaving and depilation. (process of) й. 
160; ix, 139. 

Shaybán (Arab tribe), v. 100. | 

Shaykh — an oki man, elder, chief, i- 25, 
55.5. MAR 

{attended by a half-witted lunatic) 
vi, 182 

— — (after the type of Abi Nowds) ix 

l. 





> (kara of a guild) ix. 260, 

eise, 
a Mealem capital) жт 

а — Chief of ie Sea Ceoss 
vi. 51, 53; vii. 357. 

Shaykh h allalim = Chief ef the Olema, 
ix. 289. 

— (his mention sign of modern compo- 


sinan) x. 19. | 
Shaykh Nasr (Pr. N. = Elder of Victory) 
y. 3⁄43. 


азд} PE the excellent Reli- 


ы, a bk а pinan) Hi. 30. 
Shays — Ab Scrh, vi. 223. 


Shaytán (Satan) term of abase, lii. 25. 


— (hr wite and nine sons) ш. 279; 


Shayyun fi ‘Wahi = per amor di “Dio, 
i. 319. 
Shawihi (fram Shauh) — having fascinat- 


Shawáhi Emm ab-Dawáhi — the Fasci- 
nator, Mother of Calamities, vii. 87. 

Shararwin — Pers. Shadurwán, palace, 
cornice, erc- й. 31. 


Shedding ear na digrsoe foc a man, 


Shen пишрһогыһ = the hundredth 
name of God engraved on the seal. 
ring of Salomon, 1. 173. 

Sheil =a deseendant of Mohammed, iv. 
170. 

Shitdbah = reed-pipe, vin, 166, 

Shihdd = shooting stars, i. 224. 

Shikk = plt man (a kind of demon) v. 
333. 

Shinf — gunny-bag, v. 45. 

Shiraj — sesame oil, ix. 184. 

Shirk (partnership) = Polytheiam, Du- 
alism, Trinitarianiam, L 18H u. 202. 

i) of love, v. 9. 

—— of the Mushrik, v. 142 

Shiyár (old name for Saturday) и. 305. 

Shoe (Ar. Маар, Na'al) vi. 207. 

Shop (front shelf of, a seat for visitors) ix. 
251. 


Shops composed af a "but" and a "ben," 
i. 316; m. 163. 

“Short and thick i$ never quick," iv, 194. 

Shouting under a ruler's palace to attract 
attention, uú, 38. 

Showvel-iron atirrup, ii. 119. 

Shower (how delightful in ramless landa), 
тп. 131, 

Shroud {joined in one = shrouded to 
gether!) v. 71. | 

Shrouds {тун by the pilgrims to Moc- 
exh) vi. 

Si E Asli i. 205; v. 210. 

Shübash — bravo! vii, 193. 

ern preceding the magnetic trance, 


—— 


Shah — martyrs (extensive category) 
i 
ыи = asesor of the Kan's court, 


і. 21. 
бын al-Din (Pr: N] = the Brave of the 
Faith, ix. 18. 
Shukkah — piece of cloth, ix. 236. 
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Sin dn teugh wood used for staves) viii. 


Shuraih (a Kazi of Kufah in the seventh 
eT rE 

' ani air, i, A8, 

Shuumán — pestilent fellow, iv. 75, 

Sibawayh (grammarian) mi. 233. 

Siddik = true friend, ii. 197, 

Siddikah (AI -}= the veridical (apparently 
aves tite of Avishah) vin 

Sude-muscles (lier, quiver) — she rrembles 

tn every nerve, vii. 219. 

Sidi (from Sayyidi) = иу Кей. 283. 

E SS Bh SLR (ру, N.) v. 


АШЫ, == еми, furmicure, ix. 190, 
Sifr = whistling, îv tv, 1061 v. 333. 
Sight comprehenderh Got, ete, vi. 
x. 

the cross on. the forehead, ii, 224. 

of debauchees, x. 190, 
саати rw. 24, 
ааъ 
vill 

Signs (of a Shavkh's rent) lii. 104, 
س‎ y in a horse) Hi, 118. 
—— (af Allah — Koranic versets) vi. 144. 
E d various parts of the body) тш. 


TU of) ix. 259, 

Signum salutis, vii. 2903. 

Sihr (AL) — magic, black art, L 305. 
Sijdah = prostration, ii. 10, 

Sun abGhazab = Prison of Wrath, x. 45. 
Sikankür, ree Aphrodisiacs, i iv. 32. 

d conjunctive sentence, ooition, ix. 


Siláh-dÁr — arrnour-bearer, ii. 215. 

Simát — dinner table, i. 178. 

Simiya = white magic, |. 305, 332. 

ci d Samim = powonows wind) 
vi 

Simurgh (guardian of the Persian mys- 
teres) x. 117. 

Sn ене that men might repent) 


hy tat be on thine own neck) ix. 





= = Chia. V i. 77. 
Sinai. (convent famous for Ríki) v. 65. 
sind (matting of) v. 145. 





— quoted : vi. 129, 132; 134, 139, 143, 
145, 150, 152, 169, 180, 183, 188, 20: 

Singing (oot harim = sinful, but makrûk 
= objectionable) i ir. 245. 

Siang (for the proce, ш. НО. 

inning (for pleasure of being 

donad) iv. LLL = 

Sins (seven eke i. 175. 

dri E ma Bah, fry, sprat) vi. 216; ix. 


es COE abiding together after mar- 
nage frequentiy insisted upon) x. 585. 
SAE Me t = Lady of Shaykhs, v. 
Skin (free from exudation sounds louder 
Te the clapping of the hand) ix. 
ccu teme dine, of the female) ix. 


Sir (413, the bridge of Hell, iv. 223. 

Srater (by adoption) vii. 25, 

Sisterhood = companions, suite, viii 41. 

Sitting on shins and knees, a trying pos- 
ture, i. 130. 


Sieh, Abbaside Caliph, error for Fifth, 


д ar Tabh 

“Slain were those who were slain” = 
many were slain, v. d64. 

Slander (poisoned = faral) ii, 264. 

Slapping on the nape of the neck = bor- 
ing the ears, iv. ae 

Stare (Ar. Lauh) =. 

Slaughter ا‎ for the delighe oí 
the gallery) vii. 255. = 

Slaugh tering (ritual for) v. 391. 


— iby curing the animal's. throat) 


vi. H 

Slave (holds himself superior to a menial 
freeman) vi. 294. 

Slave-girl (Moslemah can compel an jn- 
fidel master who has attempted. her 
seduction to sell her) wa. 203. 

— (when newly bought frequently pre- 
rentinus and coqucttish) vu, 266. 
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Stare-girl (can only be sold with her 
consent) viii 7 

— > hot forward in her address) 
ix. 


d ‘and treacherous by birth) ix. 
280. 
— (to be sent us aspy into the Harims) 


іх. 292. 

Slaves (fancied by debauched women) 
i. 191. 

—— (cannibals) ii. 48. 

— (familiarity) li. 49, — | 

—— (called "Camphor," like “Snow. 
ball") u. 47. | 

——- (reluse to be set free) ü. 55. 

—— (manumission of) u. 35. 

—— (destructivenesa) H. 55. 


—— (returning from a journey) ü. 65. 
—— (Christian girls sent to Moalems) 1i. 


— (pila examined a# te virginity) ii. 


— (O Camphor) iii. 40 
— (set free for the benefi of the dead) 
in. 211. 

idealer ы ==)! Hi. 

—— (ambitious tn have slaves эч their 
own) v. 12. 

— (f ill-treated may demand to be 
а ЗЕ AD SS OR 

5 i ing — tribulum й. 

eea aad Wile (i (tale af the) iv. 96. 

Sleepera (the Seven of Ephesus) si. 128. 

Sleeping (and sumbering) ti. 178. 

—— (with covered head and face) ii. 345, 

—— (naked) v. 8. 

—— (with head and body covered by & 
Sheet) v. 18. 

—— ~ (with a eword between them) vii. 


Slice of the moon — digit of the moon, 
t. 51. 

Smile (like Mim) iv. 249. 

—— (and Inughter) v. 193. e 

Smoking out (a common practice) 1. 255. 

Smothering a rival (common in Harims) 
ii, 58, 

Smuggling men Into the Harim, 1. 181. 

Snatching off the turband, = paying 1 
dustry, i. . 299 








Sneezing (etiquette of) tx. 
oa ("sanctus masata x. 185, 


Sodomite (Ar. Lid) v. 161. 

— (punished if detected) v. 160, 

Sodomites (angels appear to) ii. 301, 304. 

Sodomy (abnormally developed amongst 
the savages of the New World) x 207, 

— — with women, ii. MM. 

Saftness of skin highly prized, i. 295. 

Softaided, attribute of beauty, i. 168; 

Soko (Maghribi form for Sük — bazar- 
street) vii, 230. 

Seld to thee for monies received (formula 
of Moglem sales), vi. 73. 

Soldiers of Al-Daylam = warlike as the 
Daylamites, viii. ®7. 

он ^ enit often preferred to encamp 


Solomon ү carpet) in, 267. 

— (his food-tray) vi. 80, 

—— (his sezl-ring) vi. 84. 

—— (the Arcee ot A vi, 99. 

—— (his Wazir Asaf) vi. 99 

—— (his trick upon Bilkis] v£: Hi 

—— (oath by his sealing) vii, 317, " 

—— and David (their buriniplace) v. 
310. 

—— and AL Sakhe, ii. 97, ! 

Solomon's death fixing the date of a tale, 
41, 

—— prison (the copper cucurbites in 
which he imprisoned the rebellious 
Jinns) vit. 157. 

"Son" used for "grandson" as more 
affectionate, 1, 243. | 

—— (the lamp of a dark house) ii. 280. 
i. 125. 

— (of Persian Kings, not Prinec but 
descendant) iii, 163. 

—— (of ten yexrs dieth not in the ninth) 
viii. 70. 

Som of Adam — men, t 130. 

— of Sásin — Sassanides, i. 2 

— brought as servants unto Kings) tx. 
43 


— of the road = wayfarers, ii. 23. 

Sophia (Pr. N. and Mesque) ii. 79. 

Soul (Thou knowest what ts in mine and 
I know not what isin Thine) v. 216. 

—— (vou may have his, but leave me his 
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Soul (for lower) ix. 25. 

Souls босі oF the three) v. 218, 
== mountain whereen 





| “clouds sphr, vii. 19. 
m put Sunet Rmn] L. 33. 
fig rs prince, 

Speaking to the eer, ч 

Spears and javelines, vi. 263. 

Speech (thm my — the words ] am about 
to ipak) viir 147. 

Speech 1 (inverted) viil. 318, 

eee er prayers imprecating parting) 


Е Ma A 
gucrite) viii, 210, 
Seer et frailest of howses (Koranie) 


Spindle (hone thun a) iii, 240, 

Spiritual Sciences (Moslem form of Cab- 
bala) ii. E 

Spiritualism (the religion of the nine 
teenth century) nm. 34, 

Spittle dried up from fear, i. 285, 

Spoon (Ar. Mi'Iakah) ix. 141. 

Spurring — kicking with the shovel- 

атир H. 89, 

Squaring against & wall, iv, 119, 

Squeeze of the tomb (Fishás) v. 111. 

Staff broken in the firse bowt = failure in 
the first attempt, i. 64. 

Stages (ren, of love-sickness) ii. 36, 

Stallion (] am not one to be struck on the 
nose) vi. 262. 

ida reversed in sign of defcat, ii, 


rios etie Modo qu. Maná£zil) v. 


Ms CAlif-like) iv. 249. 

Steel (Ar. Bulád) vi. 115. 

Steward (pendant to the parable of the 
unjust] ix. 46, 

St. George (posture) lii. 304, 

Stirrup (walking by the) vi. 224 

"Stone boe” naf “crossbow, ш. 116, 

Stoning (of the devil ar Mina) у. 203, 

Stones (precious) v. 312. 

—— (ditto; and their. mines) vi. 18. 
—— (removed fram the the 
pras) vi. 190. та ý 

Story-teller (picture of the) x. 145, 
> i (treated with kindly care) v, 


“Seng yar {Lord Houghton quoted) 


vii, 128. 
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Street (the, culled Yellow) iv. 93. 

—— (-watering) iv. 107. 

Strect-cries af Cairo, vir. 172. 

a i changing with fashion, 
t. 

Striking the fight hand upon the left ın 

Sek wi h the pn he pipe-stic 
і Wir snog, Ê k, 
etc., highly insulting, i тщ 

Stuff his mouth with jewels (reward for 
poetry) iv. 103. 

a 4 dead man's mouth with cotton, iv. 

Style (of a Cairene public scribe] vii, 154. 

— (intended to be worthy of a atutes- 
man) ix. 42. 

Su'adá == Beatrice, | iv. 257, 

Subán — dragon, ix. 277. 

Subhána "lah pronounced ta keep oif the 
evil ere, ii. 224 

ары = in company with him, vii 

Subh-i-kizib — false dawn, |. 78. 

Sobh-isidik = true dawn, i 78. 

Submission (Ar. Khafz al.Tinih — lower. 
ug the wings) i tx. 74. 

Sucking the tongue = “kissing with th’ 
inner lip," i. i. 270. 

Sucking the dead mother’s breast, touch 
of Arab pathos, it, 128, 

Sidin = oor Soudan, iti. 75. 

Südán-men — Negroes, viii, 266. 

Sart (Ar. Al-Suways) vi. 80. 

Sáf (wool) ; Sif (Gnostic) HL 140, 

Sufism (eise of) x. 116. 

Salis (stages of their journey) v. 254. 

(address Allah as a lover would his 
beloved) iv. 263, 298, 

Suffah — "sofa" (shelf) iv. 275. 

Sufrah (provision-bag and table-cloth) 

_ 1 Ny B; viii. 249; ix. 141. 

Sufydn al-Thaurl, il, 202; v, al. 

e — German Zuckerpüppeken, 
L 

Sughr (Thughr) see Saghr. 

egy Sie ta Hk RE ae і. 167; Bi. 

Sujüd — = prostration, S. 248. 

Sukdt (pl. af Sik{ = cup-bearer) v. 66. 

NN fi aydilum —.it repente tham; v. 
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mu rm (a contradiction) viL 
кшз == ptisane of wine, must, iv. 

258 ; v. 138. 
= bela to the Banu Sulaym 


Hr 

e a Se ai Til 5. #2: 

Sulayman bin Abd al-Malik (Cahph) її. 
167; тп. 99. 

Sulaymásiysh — Afghíns, vii. 171. 

Sullam — ladder ; whipping-post, Lor 

Sultán (snachronistir use af the title) v 
B8, 179. 

— (ft for the service of = for the ser- 
vice of a temporal monarch) vin. 325. 

= engrossing hand, i. 128. 

Sumbul al Anbar = spikenard, vin, 273. 

Sume = brown, black, iv. 251. 

Sums of large amount weighed, t. 281. 

Stirs (greeting Mohammed) i. 45. 

— (kened to a bride displaying her 
charma to man) x. 38. 

Sun ond Moon (luminaries for day and 
night) v, 228, 

—— (do not eutatrip each other) v. 228. 

e E for Rasm) = Lange, Customs, 

7 
Sund = brocade, Y. 37. 
Sunnah — practice of the Prophet, etc., v. 
35, 167. 
Ma AE ir. 82. 
Sem er fair-faced boys and women} vii. 


работ of man above woman, iii, 332. 
| (has a material basis) 
vii. 31. 


eae pam not confined to 
the lower orders, i- 

Suríhiyah (ult. ннн = glass- 
bottle, vii. 370. 

Surayyi = Stare of Wealth (lit; moder- 
ately rich) viii. 303. 

Suritu — ] was possessed of a Jinn, ix. 27. 

Surrah = purse, pouch, vit. 71. 

Sarriyah — concubine, i- 27. 

Susannah and the Elders in: Moslem 
garb, v. 97, 

Sutures of he skull i 123. 

Su'ubán = dragon, tockatrice — Tam- 
mim, i. 172 ; vii. 322 

Su'ud used ms a cuunter-odour, i. 279, 

Suwán — syenite, i. 238 ; ; ix, 316. 





Suways (AL) = One vi. 90 ; ix. 10. 

Swan- 346 ; vii. 30. 

Swearing (on Blade and Book) i. J32 

—— (hy Allah, forbidden): iv, 175, 

Sweet (the, slang for fire) ti. 163. 

Sweetmeat of Safety, iv. 60 ; will. 105. 

Swevens (an they bue prove erac) i ix. 284. 

Swimming {atudied in Baghdad) wi. 134. 

Sword (making invisible) iv. 176 ; vi. 230. 

— between ulecpers represents only 
the man's honour) vi; 352. 

Sycamore fi [for anus) ii. 302. 

Svene (town on the Nile) iv. 152. 

Syphilis (origin of) x. 85. 

——(hippic) x. 85. 

Syria (Shim) = left-hand land, ii, 224. 





Taaknix — acting with deliberztion, ix. 


328. 
Talk — hanging lamps, ix. 320. 
Ta'ám —-meat ; miller, ii. 67. 
Tab (game) — tin-eat, ii. d 


s == drugging with Bhang, IF: 


Tabban lahu = perdition on him! iv. H2 
Tihik = coffer, vii. 350, 

Tabi = kertledrum, vii. 18. 

тайт Ас Lauh) v. 37, 


— 


Q9. MA 
ر وی‎ ай: Eti: п. 46; үп. 207, 


ти == female circumcision, i. TH. 

Tadmbrah (founds Tadmur or Palmyra) 
vi. 115. 

Таны eee (have the kindness) 


Tala, i , 88. 
танаи = he dined, vii. 180. 
ти à kind of onamatopoetic grunt, 
i. 213. 


Tághür (idol) iii. 217. 

Tahlll = Refrain of Unity, ii. 236, 

Tüf (Al), town famous for seented 
leather, vin. 273, 

ТЕЙ leather, vil. 309. 

Тай (wagging of, a sign of anger with feli- 
dz) ix. 72. 

Tài "lah (Caliph) ii. 51, 307. 

Tailor made to cut out the cloth in owner's 
presence, i. 321. 

Táir al-bavn — parting-bird, vii. 225. 

Tá) al. Mulúk Khárán — crown of the 
АЫ of amorous blandishment, H, 

L 
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Taj Kisrawi = Chosroan crown, ix. 319. 

Tájir Alfi — a merchant worth a thousand 
(left indefinite) ix. 313. 

Takaddum and Takádum (difference be- 
tween) iv. 171. 

Бозан the wall, niche, 
тп 

Takihi = adorning with Kohl, li. 57 

наза зем the face in gef, i ix. 


Takhs (sitting accommodanonu fram a 
Pire t6 a Sicile copra y. 322 ; vii, 
nore emphatical than Sarir) vii, 


Takhe-rawin — moving throne (mule- 
litter) ii. 180 5 v. 175. 

Tákiyah — calotte worn under the Fez, 
skull-cap, L 24 ; viii, 120, 


| Western North Africa, ii. 15. 


Taksim — distribution, xnalyiis, ix. 77. 


= = Tamina (for Almanac) wii. 
Tal bi Salaah = triple divorce, Tn. 
Таб = иу луна. 226 ; ii: 
Taig birds (watching over wives) vi, 
Таваг НЫ Талайы) = еван 


Tam Ма: — July, i nk 
Té si = crowning with turbund of 
covering, wetting, v. 199, 
Tamsir (derived from Misr) = founding 
a military cantonment, vii. 371. 
Tenjah = Tangiers, vi. 106, 
duis — = the nunmation in соп. 


Tir = = ыйлагы, i 215, 

Taraib — hreast-bone, v. 132. 
dm Pers. Sar-püsh, һезд cores, 
Target (Ar. Darakak), vi. 9. 

Tirhah = hesd-weil, Ë, SŁ 

Tarik = clear the way, i. 66. 

Tirik (Jahal 21.) — Gibralrzr, iv. 100. 
Larikan == muticsl mode, modulation, ix. 


в 





Таан == (узв) path to knowledge, v. 
Ta’ — = thy going between (pimping) 


тез = truchman, 1. 100, 

kana dag (Siegfried's) iv. 176 = vir. 

Tara Davlam{ = Median Targe, visi. 291. 

Tas (from Pers. Tisah) == tasse, viii. 224. 

Tasawwuf (rise of) =. 116. 

Шу = saying Subhin Allah; Rosary, 
1 : i 1 


Turci. aep, V. 
Tasnfm а мне E й 
H. 100 ; v, 264. 

TásGmali — sándal, slipper, i. 197, 
Taswif — saying * Sauf," LE r., Il. 296, 
=н» Tobe) = loose garment, ii. 





Tuubah (Вг) = A ryzuna or an account 
penitence, ix 

Taufik (Pr, N. = = taming tû be prosper. 
ous) iv. 1 

Taur (Thaur, Saur) a venerable remiant 
of an un-split speech, i i. 16. 

Taverns, vii, 324. 

Tawi] = Greumambulation of the Ka" 
abah, ii. zii =. 242. 

wind pin obnoxious name for a Funuch, i 


"Tawashshuh = shoulder-cut, ü. 107. 
Таш == Ku'abah-circuit, v. 203. 
pne m “ald “Wah = trust in Allah, v. 


тей! (und Abt Vogler) witi, 94, 

"Таж аа ідал, now a Cairenism, vii. . 13. 

Tayammum = washing wich sass, i 197. 

Tayf = ghost, phantom, ii, 252. 

Taylasín (turband worn by a preacher) 
iv. 285. 

Tayr — any flying thing, bird, vii. 227. 

Tayrab (AL) a city, iii. 259, 

Taysh — vertigo, giddiness, x. 9. 

Tayy (noble Arab tribe) iv. 94. 

TAE TR vii. 330. 
curs over past separation, j. 243. 
— (pouring blood like red wine) iij. 169, 
Teeth (their a enjoined by Mo. 


“Tell the ruth | a she Ge ME 
ern liar, vii. 183. 

Ten stages of love-sickness, ii. 36. 

Tent (ighi of a Shaykh's ) ii. 104. 

Tent (how constructed) vil. 109. 








TTestic]es (nzrnes for) ü. 55. 


тейине (ek tthe two E Na ауду 
10, 


*ThakÑata-k Ummak = be thy mother 
bereaved of thee, iv. 156. 

‘Thamid (pre-historic Arab tribe) ш, 294. 

Thank you (Eastern equivalent for) ir- 
ёт. 171. 

Theft (penalty ef) viii. 164. 

"Them" für "her," win. 35. 

“There is no Majesty," ene ae ејасц- 
lation of i mpatience, vii. 73 


"They" for ^ she," v. 41, 140 ; vit. 281. 


Thigh-bite allowed in wrestling, 1.93. 
Third = Tuesday, vit. 349. 
Thirst (affecting plea; why?) iv. 199. 


Visus (oE The жаш иды CU. pog 


Tap abuse) iss SYL | 

eThoni ol lance — срем lli. 331, 

Thou fillest mine eyes — I find thy beauty 
allsiffüceent, vin. 57. 

"Thousand Hinir and five thousand dir- 
hams = £ 500 and £ 125 respectively, 
t 281. 

Thousand фиш n million, vi. 98. 

Three days, term of hospitality, i. 3. 

Three hundred and three score rooms = 
E дау of the Moslem year, 
ia. 6 

Thee things (are better dhan other he 


— is to be praised before death) ix. 
Threshold (of marble in sign of honour) 
ix. 238. 


"hoo verses, 211. 

Throwing one = bastinado on the back, 
i243. 

“Throwing the handkerchief," wi. 285. 

Thrusting (applied to spear and lance) i. 


Fx 
Thursday night (in Moslem parlance = 
Friday night) v. 324. 
Tibn — crushed straw, i. 16 ; ix. 106. 
Turis (Ar. Dajlah, Dijlah) viii. 150. 
Timbik 


(Tumbák). — stronger variety of 


Tabacco, ix. 155. 
Time (distribution off ix. TL 
Time-measurers (of very ancenc date) x. 





Tin EDIT ate: i. 
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Tin = fig, simile for a woman's parts, iii. 
302. 


— = day puddied with chai, v. 112. 
Tinder (a styptic) iv... 104. 

Tingis = Tanjah (Tangiers) vi. 106. 
Tip-cat suck, п. 31 
Ter 





Title wet by a Sovereign in addressing a 
person confers the rank) ix. 119. 
Tob = Span. Adobe (unbaked brick) i. 


[2 
Tobacco (its mention inserted by mma 
scribe) ix. 135, 


—— (rst mention of) x. 8^. 
Tobba (Himyarinc) = the Great or 
Chief, i. 215. 


Tohíah = rarity, present; vi 55. 

Tongue lof the case = word weste by 
cCircumstances) š. 121. 

—— (made to utter (I) what is in the 
heart of man) v, 218, 

—— (my, is under thy feet) vn. 239. 

Too much for him {to come by lawfully) 
rm. D4 

Tooth-pick (Ar. Khildl) v. 44. 

T (designedly made absurd) viii. 


Tor y Sinai) n. 241. 

—— (its shaking) ii, 281. 

Torrens quated, i. 56, 147, 203, 206, 225, 
228, 251, 271 iii. 4, 19, 38, 93 ; iii. 218, 

» 249, 289 ; iv. 187, 189, 235 ; v. 80, 

96, 188; ; vin. ' 280, 305, 509, 319, 521, 
317 iix. 278, 

Torrents (Ar, SavI), a dürigerous feature 
in Arabia, vi. 164. 

Tortoise (the colossal) vi 33. 

Torture easier than giving up cash, vill, 
189. 

‘Tossing upon coals of fire, lil. 61. 

Touch of nature (making all the world 
kin) x. 24. 

Toujours و‎ К. 120. 


Toute puies, 
Traditonista: 
Al-Zuhri, 1. 198. 


Iba Abi Aufš, ik. 200. . 

Sa'id bin Jubayr, ih 201. 

Sufyán al-Thauri, W 202. 

Bishr aL.Hšñ, 14, NA . 

Mansür bin Ammir, ió. 20. 
Trafalgar = Taraf al-Gharb (edge of the 

Wear) ix. 50. 


Trailing the skirts = humbly, Hi. 165; 
vii, 301. 

Trances and faintings (common in ro 
mances of chivalrr) vii. 118. 

Transformation (sudden, of character 
frequent in Eastern stories) viii. 178: 

Translators (should Бе "Бош тк. 244, 

Traveller (a mode! one tells the truth 
vi untruth would not serve him) 
vi. 7, 

Travelling at night, ii. 286. 

"Treasure (resembling one from which the 
talismann had beer loce) ix. 237. 
Treasures (enchanted in some one's name 

and nature) iv. 296. 

Trébutien quoted, iv. 268 ; vi. 9], , 98, 139, 
314, 313, 324, 331, 546, 353, 351; ix. 
23, 63; x. 9. $4, 68, 78, 91. 

Tree: of Paradise (Ar. Taba) v. 237. 

p (Ar. Sahfkzh, Musáhikah) viii. 


Tribadiam, "w. 23M. 

"Tribe (ane Keen another) ix. 342. 
Tribes (relations between) vi. 257, 
Tribulum (thrashing ledge) ii.108. 
Tricks (two = before and behind) v. 161. 
Low (denoted by the Papal Tiara) ti. 


‘Trowser-string, i, 60 


seme worthy Tu be followed) v. 


— (is becoming manifest) v. 159. 
— (told so s to be more deceptive than 
енер Ix. 223. 
prevailing, falsehood: failing, iw. 80. 
Tibi (tree of Paradise) v. 237. 
Tubah (fifth Coptic month) v, 23%, 
Tufah — felis c lynx, vi, 260, 
Tüfán (Typhoon, etc.) iv. 156. 
Tüfís — Deluge af Noah, viii. 346, 
Tufayl (proverbial intruder) iv. 123. 
Tufayli = parazite, v. 130. 
Tulf — Sordes unguinum (fie!) vii, 195, 
Tughrà — imperial cypher, v. 184. 
Tughrái (Al-), poet, iii. 143. 
Tughyán — Kufr, rejectian of the True 
Religion, 1. 169. 
Tümár — uncial letters, 1. 129. 
Tuning (peculiar fashions of Arab пи 
sicians with regard to it) ix. 27. 
Turban: (not put upon the groond dut of 
respect] i. 223. 
oe distinctive of Moslems) ivy, 
—— (substitute for a purse) wali, 190, 





TEAM (worn large by the learned) v. 


ا ام 
"Turk" probably a lare additinn, i. 52.‏ 
Turk { = Turkoman, noma:le) ü. 218.‏ 
plunderer, rübher) ii. 304.‏ 7 ( —— 
provoked to honger by beauties of‏ 
matun) lib 32.‏ 


—+! 


Turkey ingak ix, 94. 

ur air ‘tlaves abounding in 
Baghdád) v. 66, 

— (forming the body-gunard of the Ab- 
bases) rk. 245. 

Turning round in despair against an op. 
pressor, i. 245. 

Turtür (an Arab's bonnet) ii. 143, 

Tusks (uf elephants, not teeth), wi. 82. 

Tuwufiüya — he was received (into the 

__ Brace of God) ix. 54. 

Two sayings (double стас үш, 153, 

Tyrant (from, = ere = from affizial tn 
official) vi. 21 


‘Uns = breast-pocker (poche au sein 
viii. 205. 

Ubi aves ibi angeli, iij. 280. 

Uballah {canal beading from Bassorah to 
, Ubullah-town) 1z. 31, 

‘Ud Jalaki = Damascus lute, ii, 100. 

Udah, property Uta = private room of a 
concubine, i 286. 

Uden = “kitchen” (see Adm) ix.-213. 

UR "2layka — fie upon thee (Uft — sordes 

` murium) viii. 195, 

Uhnükh — Enoch (lds fv. 210; 

Ujh —arrogance (in the Spanish sense of 
gaiety, etc.) vi. 164. 

Ukáb — eagle, vulture, iv. 177. 

Ukáb al-kiee = the breaker eagle, ix 69. 

Ukayl (Akil 7) iv: 22, 

Ukhuwin =.camomile, ii. 58, 

Ukiyyah (pl, Awák) == ounce, ix, 214, 

"Ulbah — tor, viii. $ 

Ultra-Shak Ecography “Fars of 
Roum," 1-45.. 

Ulysses (the Arabian) vi. 40. 

Umámah and 'Ásikah, tale oF two women 
now forgotton, Lêl, 

Umm al-bandt wa 'Lbanin = mother of 
daughters and sons, ix. 175. 

Umm al.ruas— crown of the head, x. 44. 








name for the hyena, L. 4 
Umm Amra (mother of Sj and the 


118. 
Umm Kulum lone af the Amail of the 
Arbe for debauchery) x. 169. 


'timml (pil. of 'Á mil = governor) be. 26. 
"Umrah == besser Pilgrimage, й. 169 ; v. 


205. 
"Unberufen,” ig. 180. 
Underground rivers, wi. 63. 
Unguinum fulgor, iy. 252. 
Unhuppy thou | wi. 255. 
‘Unnatht = between dark yellow and red 
бесш) ix. 143. 

Union opposed to “Severance,” vü. 120. 
Uns al-Wujüd (Pr. ES == Delighr of ex- 
isting things, V- 
Unveiling the face a sign of being « Chris- 

tan, i 119. 
үрү (Vararüchi'a wife) vi. 172: 
= Arabs of pure race, ix. 
Uds wild Arabs, i. 112. 6 


Urine (pallutes) i ш. 229. 
e u, е г. 
wiping after) iii. 229. 
Urküb — tendon Achilles, pasi: vui 185. 
“тан = iimg, x. 1. 


Urwah — handle, buttanhole, v. 227. 
OnE: far thy daily expenses) vii. 


Usfür — azfflower, 1. 219. 
Uhin = camel канан а ауу, 67. 
Ulsirát (Al.), island, vi. 
Usül ( C fundamenta 15. 
for , ancestors) 3 ix. 246. 


Uni = os sacrum, v. 219. 

"Utbl (AL), poet, v. 133, 

Uzsyr — Exdrzs, i. 257 

Uzn i. Kuffsh — ear (handle) of the bas- 
ket, viii. 161. 

Dirah = Acariyeh; vii 138. 


VaxixriEs of handwriting, 1: 129. 

Уе, ле Lirim, ii 31, 

Veiling her honour ie her from be- 
ing ravished, i n. 

Vellication, iv. m 





125. 
Versets (number af the Koranic) Y: 110. 
View (gorgeous description of) vin. 30. 
“Vigilance Committees (for abating 
scandals) ix. 98. 
Vile water (Koranic term for semen) vil. 


213. 
Violent temper r j amongst East- 
Viral | (a magician) y. 34. 


Virginity of slave-giris (respected by the 
germ slave-trader, rarely by the 


young) vii. 267, | 

Visit (confers a blessing in polite parlance) 

tz. 185. 

Visits (in dreamland) v. 41. 

— {to the tomba) vii. 124. 

— (should not be overfrequent) ix. 273. 

Visvakarma == anti-creator, т. 320; E 
118. 

Vivisepulture, 

Voice grins br pras) iv. 50. 


Wa = and (introducing a parenthetic 


Wa ba adt (ive Ammá ba'ad, yol. u. 34) = 
and afterwards, ЇЙ. 181. 

Win &, tee Cowrie, iv. 77. 

Wadd, Sowd'a апі Тароз (idols) vi. 
Wuldle of * Arsb ladies," iii. 37. 

nU — valley ; sdlayer, i. 51 ; i1. 85 ; i. 


wid Jy al Naml = Valley of the Emmets, 


y. 337, 
Wady al-Ward = Vale of Roses, vi. 276; 
Widy Zahrin — Valley Flowery, v. 360. 
Waond (Hebr. speaker in а dream) iv. 

289. 


Wahk, Wahak = Lasso, vit, 61. 
Wahsh — wild beast and synonyms, i. 


242. 
Wht (Al) = quasi-epileptic fit, vii. 
127. 
Wailing over the past, iv. 239, 
Waist (slender, kipa lang) 276 | 
Wakdlah, described in (1. 60) 


* р Г 
1. 
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Waki = agent (srr Paashaas) iv. 18:2. 
Wakires (number their islands) viii, 88, 
Wakkid = atoker, L. 312 ; R. LM. 
Wak Wik (Islands of v 
"ibn") v. 386. 
Walgh — lappitg of a dog; ii. 319. 
Walhan (Al-) = the distracted, iii. 225 ; 
vii. 33 : ix. 6. 
Wili = (civil) Governor; i. 259. 
Wali = Saint, Santon, v. 112. 
— "ahd = Kise. ha 
WS (А) Ыл АМ АМ, Сарра, т. 


ен (АКР). 157 5 iu. 69. 
— bin Sahl (Caliph) wi. 106, 
Wildan = 


Walking afoot (not dignified) ¥i 


Wa Aki = I swear by Allah, vii, 3 310. 


—— tayyib — hy Allah, good ! ii, 34. 

Wa LE and here ends the matter, 
1 

—— (used in a variety of senses) viii. 74. 

Wanderer in the mauntains == 3 recluse 
avoiding society, vi. 158. 

Warahmatih = Ala, the pity of it, v. 42. 


— (AL) fi "LAkmám (Pr. N.) = Rese 
in Hood, v. 32. 
— Shah = Rome Ring, vi. 70. 
Wardán (2 Fellah name, alo of a village) 
Iv, 293. 
Ward = resorting to the water, iit. 56. 
Warid (jugular vein) iv. 92. 
Cee fire, ii. 76. 
ars (caused by trifles, frequent in Arab 
history) vi. 142. 
——(AL) — carthumus tinctnrius, wi. 


Washing the dead wheur deer: only in 
case of poverty, ii. 10. 

Washings after evacuation, i. 220. 

Waaif = servant ; fem. Wasifah = con. 
cubine, iii. 171. 

Wik (Al-) Caliph, ii. 81. 

NANA Ta PANAK [bea of Irák Arabi) rx. 





ii. 279. 
Wii: CAE of ecrit Salad a Penis 
long lor strong drink) iv. 75, 
—— (had no taste in his mourh) v. 39. 
—— (-carrier = Sakki) v. 89, 
Watering the streets, iv. 107. 
Water-melona (eaten with rice and meat) 
vi. 208. 
Waters flowing in Heaven, ni. 55. 
Warwit = bat, v. 225, 
Way of Allah — common property, i. 9L. 
Waybah = six to seven English gallons, 
iv 
Wayha — Alias! v. 258. 
NH equivalent to. Wayla-k, rii. 


Waytak — Woe to the i: 2 
Wazir — Minister, i. 2. 
ae E in the tales) ii: 


Weal (I see naughr bat) ix. 180. 
Wezpons [carried under the thigh) vii. 56. 
— — mugic, vii. 59. 

— — new forma of, vii. 62. 

wen asd p (eye-disease of horses) vili. 


Wata (only cwo mimes for) ini, 249. 

— (old names for) vi, 190. 

ee In su Me a an 

— (over dead friends) ix. 187. 

Whale (still common off the Est African 
coast) vi. 11. 

What calamity is upon thee = what a 
bother thou art, viii. 177. 

What happened, happened = fortune so 
willed it, iz. 68. 

“What js it compared with,” popular 
TN of expressing great difference, i. 


What manner of thing i3 ALRashid ? — 
What has he to do here ? viii. 176. 

" Whatso thou wouldest do, that do," — 
Do what thou wilt, vii. 324. 

Where is — and where? — What a differ- 
is there between, etc., v. 65. 

"Where lies China-land ?" — it is a far 
cry to Loch Awe, vi. 344. 

Whistling (Sifr) iv. 206. 

—— (held to be the devil's speech) v. 333. 

— (bu call animals to water) vii. 273. 

White as milk (opposed то black as mud, 
ete.) iv. 140. 
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чы ana, symbol of generosity, etc.) 
eran, distinctive of Moslems) 
= hana Менә (das to Phiusp) iv. 


249. 

— каф black faces on the Day of Judg- 
ment, iv, 249 

— (colour of the Ommisdea) vi. 86. 

E (denote grace and mercy) vi. 

— (mourning colour under the Abba- 
sides) vid. 200, 

Whiteness (for lustre, honour) жш. 295. 

Whitening and blackening of the faces on 

Judgment-Day, #. 312. 

“Who art thou?” ete. (meaning. ‘“you 
are nobodies") vui. 286, 

“Whose beguileth falk, him shall Allah 

vii, 143 
"Whoso loveth me, let him bestow lar- 
gesse upon this man," wit. 323. 
“Whos E &nd then blameth lieth 
" Y. 15, 
“Why de don't (can't) you buy me? " viii 


30. 

Wicket s doorway at the ade of a 
gate) ix. 320. 

Wife (euphemistically spoken of in the 
masculine) 1. 67. 

—— (Aurat) vi, 30. 

—— (called "Farmily"] vi: 75. 

—— (contrast between vicious servile 
and virtuous of noble birth) ie 302. 

Will be not care ? — he shall answer for 
this 1 vi. 245, 

Window.gardening, ol] practice in the 
East, i. 301; m re 

Windows flocking out of, a favourite 
occupation In the East and South) vi. 
167. 

Wine (why atrained) t. 27. 

Wine (boiled) = vinum cocrum, i. 132. 

(fying to the head, effect of the cold 

after a heated room) i. 224. 

(kahwah) 1 251. 

—— [rable ani service! 8. 122. 

——— (a sun, with cupbearer for East and 
the drinker's mouth fne West) ii. 263. 

—— (its prohibition nat held absolute) v. 
2234. 

—— (breeds. gladness, etc) viii. 202. 

—— (in cup, or cup in wine?) viii, 276. 

ohammed makes up get ва 
about it by slow degreea) vhíi, 277 
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Wird = the last rwenty-five chapters of 
the Koran, v. 185, 

—— (Pers.) = pupil, disciple, tx. él. 

Wisddah = pillow, it. 70, 

Wisháh — belt, scarf, viii. 209. 

Wishes (tale of the three) vi. 180. 

Wirwds = disbelical temptation of sug- 
gestion, i 104. 
Witches (and. their vehicles) vi. 158. 

Witness (bear, against me, š. e. in case af 
my deniul) vi. 286 ; viii. 27. 

Vino (опе тап == two women) V. 
155 


Wittol (pictured with drest Arab bhu- 
mour) ix. 259, 

Wu EUR 78. 

— (why four, sat Women) i in. 


| their i 

Wolf (wicked шад}: fox (cunning one} 
5132 — 

Woman, Women сасе prefer 
Blackamoors) i. 6. 

— (elc detcesit pora lantis kani 
with perversity of taste) i, 73. 

— (old must not be called Ajit but 


— (chaff ind Бант айс to) L 267. 
—— (af Pn famed for sanguinary 
jealousy) і. 29 
ы) 
1.298, 
i 3L 
— igh bor and their frolics) i. 323. 


шрһз, й. 

"Ыы under the Caliphate, ti. 
69. 

— captives, H. 94. 

— of thë biuċstocking type, it. 156, 

— — created of a erooked rib, ii. 161. 

— (consult them and da the contrary) 
H. 184. 

= (peculiar waddle of) iii. 37, 

—— (proposing extreme measures) i.39, 

—— fare tinder, men fire) iu. 59. 

—— Ímonkish horror of) iii. 126. 

—— (Layluh, name of) in. 155. 

—— (true seducers) ni. 155, 

— (Willdat] = my mother) i. 208. 

—— (four wives, and why) id. 212. 

— (compared to an inn) iii. 216. 


Woman, Women (small fine foat) iii, 227. 

—— (names of) iti. 239, 2563. 

— (more passionate than men) ii. 241. 

Ere must always be kept covered) 

— (slender-waisted but full of hips, 
etc.) iii. 278, 

-—— (Sodamy with) Hi. 304, 

—— (all charges laid opata them) ni. 335. 

—— (oki bawd) iv. 

— (names of) iv. e] 

—— [less handsome than man) iv. 15. 

—— (walk and gait) iv. 16. 

. — (bride mght) iv. 30. 

—— (uath of a) iv. 49. 

——— (insolence ol princesses) iv, 145. 

—— (inner, her meanings) v. 146. 

— (answering question by социїст- 
question) rv. 148. 

— тиын limous аз holders") 
iv. 

-— ної mw, 232. 

—— (intercourse between) iv. 2M, 

—— (white-skinned supposed to be heat- 
ing and unwholesome) iv. 253. 

(sleep naked in hot weather) v. 8. 

— (making thc first advances) v. 34. 





— (visiting her lovers in a dream) v. 


Sa oke Tae or df). 51. 

—— (called Zaura, the crooked) v. 66. 

—— (allowed to absent themselves from 
the hoos of father òr husband) v. 96. 

—— (instructed in Umoətitationvs "1 v. BÖ, 

— (apt for two tricks) v. 161. 

— (old, polite equivalents far) v. 163, 

ee ni kah to fifteen) 

I 

— (inferior to man) v, 155. | 

—— [unveiling to a man, if not slaves, 
maulr him) v. 194. 

— Hindasrani jurgon == Aurat) vi. 


— (her shame extends from kami to 
toca) v. 118. 

— (their conning and malice) wi. HH. 

— — (corrupt woman more thun men da) 
vi. 152. 

— (knowing enough withour learning 
to read and write) vî. 168. 

— {of Kashmir) vi, 156. 

— (her female visitors unknown to the 
husband except by hearsay) wi. 109. 





Woman, Women (words used only by 
them, not by men) vi, 233. 

— (blue-eyed of geod omen) эй. 166 

—— (stealing of their clothes) ‘vin: 30, 

— (her heart the only bond known: by 
her) vui 54. 

—— (reasons a their ageing in the 
East) viii, 85 

— (always to be addressed Ummi = 


——— (semi-maniaral rancour of s good 
one aginst ûn erring sister) wi 118. 

—— (when old, the most vindictive of 
her kind) vii. 137. 

—— hum are neither thine nor another's) 
viii. 

— i "bodies impregnated with 
soceénts) viii. 279. 

——— (to be respected by the King) ix. 73. 

— ("great is their malice") ix. 119. 

=, case of " hard lines" fnr them) ix. 
154. 

— (their marrying a second time reck- 
ont] disgraceful) re. 245. 

—— (the ain lieth with them) ix. 297. 

— (fail in wit and faith) ix, 298. 

—— (practically only two wavs of treat- 
ing them) tx. 303. 

—— (delicacy of their skin) ix. 321. 

Em EE lementiy in a Kázi'a enurt) 
x. 4. 

Wamankin:il (seven ages of ) 1x. 175. 

—— (their status in Al-Ialam) x. 170. 

Wonder ( — cause) in everv death, i. 351. 

Word (the creative " Kun") ix. 78. 

Words (divided in a couples) ur. 166, 

Worlds (the three — Triloka) ii 236. 

Wreckers, ii. 111; 

Wrestling and Wrestlers, fi. 93. 

— Pea the Egyptian Felluh) viii, 


Weiter of The Nights tv. 155, 
Writing (styles of) ae ' 
Writing without fingers = being unable 

анас а ШЕ чл AI EY 
Wallin == Ghilmšán, the benutiful youths 
of Paradise, i. 211. 


ma pends rie Ra vr. 198, 
bapa a iy ue the dhe ofa 
man who prepares for it) v. 198. 
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XigimTuAGS — Noah, ii. 20, 25. 


TRA: awar—O), one eve (obscene mean- 
ng of the phrase) viii. 185. 
Ya ‘Abad =O dear father mine, ix, 88. 
Yi Abû al Lithámayn — == О жее of the 
chin-veila twain, x. 20; 
piede m father of a felt-ca- 
Yi Abú Saaie г Ü father of brown- 
ness, im. 40. 
Yá Ahmak = O fool, ix. 27L. 
Yá E =Oold woman (now inaulting) 
163. 
Yi Бойнун ==0) dear (bt: Bttic) ry son, 
ix. 79. 
Yi Ba id = thou distant nae, euphemism 
for gross abuse, i L 41. 
Td Birid =O fool, z, 313. 
Y4 Dádati —O my nurse, ^ma mie," vit. 


372. 

Yi Fula =O certain person, Bi. 191; ix. 
MA. 

Yá em =Ü certain person (fem.) ix. 


Yà Hájj — O Pilgrim, ii. 15. 
Yá hizi = Asan arak An 


ingly, š. 

Yá hú = Q he! he! Swift's Yahoo? i 240). 

Ya Jahil = = © ignorant, i ix. £2. 

Yd. Kawwid = 0 punp, v. 129. 

Yá Khilari — O mothers sister, in ad- 
dressing the old, i- 303. 

YÀ Khawand — O Master, vii. 315. 

Yi Khwšjah = O Master, viii. 18. 

Yá Kisrswi — Q subject of the Kiri, v: 
26. 

“Yi layta = would to heaven, viii. 48. 

Yê Ma'ashar al-Muslimin = Ho Mos- 
lems! iv 149. 

Yi Mashim = O unlucky one, 1, 221. 

Yá Mauliya = O, my lord, ix. 228. 

YÉ Miskîn — O poor devil, vi. 219. 

Yá Mumátil — O Slow o' Pay, viu. 159. 

Yá Nasáni — O Nazarene, iv. 199. 

Yá Sis 'al.Dakan — O frosty-beard, v. 


Y4 Sfi aL Wajh — O false face, vi 383- 
rd ме (n vulgar єјисша- 


Yi e TO els (of sins) fii. 41. 
Ya Sattár — O Thou who veilest the dis- 
creditable secrets of Thy creatures, i. 


Yê Shir = : O chever one! Gn a bad 
sense) iv, 209. 

Yá Shikay: =O liek Тайп, тш. 168, 

Ya Talji =O snowy one, un. 40. 

Yá Tayyib Кый == O thou nephew of 


1 good uncle, i. 3. 
Most (fur. Пиз) = Ü my master, vii, 
Ya Wadiid =O loving one, iv. 54. 


Ya Sin (heart of the Karin, capt uere) 





vii. 25. 
Yi. Үз = = Japhet, vn. 40. 


TA Alláh = Allah will open, an offer 
ng insufficient, ti. 149. 
Yaad for Jew, less polite than. Banü 
Isráil, i. 210. 
Yaji miat khwanjah = near a hundred 


chargers, vu. 345. 
Yájá) and Máláj, v. 318. 
Yakhni — stew, broth, wi. 186, 
Yákür — ruby, garnet, etc., v. 342. 
Yaman (Al-) = right-hand reglon, fi i. 179. 
—— (lightning on the hills af) ii. 179. 
Yüsimín == Jessamine (name of a 
girl) viii, 176. 
Yashmak (chin-veil for Lagi H, 31. 
Yasrib (ancient name of Al-Medinah) tv. 
114. 
Yastaghibüni = d take advantage of 
my. absence, ix. 
Yauh pana kah Yebh) exprestion 
of astonishment, it. S21. ` 
Yauh { Yaul = Alas ! vi. 235. 


Yathrib (old name of Al-Medinah) ix. 


177, ace Yosrtb, 
Yum alll = the great festival, š, 317. 
n al-Tanádi — Resurrection Day, ui. 


Yo LAB ee Day A kas aga pon 
Lerd) #45. 91, 

uum mubárak —.a blessed day, vi. 215. 

Yellow girl (for light-coloured wine) x. 39. 

Yes, Yes ! and No, No ! trifles comman 
amongst the Arabs, ii. 60 ; ix. 250, 

Youth described in terms applying to 
women, i, 144. 

Y À — John, iv. 87. 

Yuhannà (Greek Physican) v. 154. 

Yünán Yünániyah — Greece, ii. 82 ; iv. 
100. 

Tanî bîn Omar, ü, 170. 

наа Vizier, and his pelisse) vii. 
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Zar = a man with fair skin, red hair and 
blue eyes (Marocco) viii. 297. 

Zabbah — S und ; bolt, vi. 247 ; yii. 182, 

Dens — dung-drawer, се. 312; ш. 


Zibit = Prefect of Police, i: 259. 

Zabiyah (Pr. N.) — roe, doe, v. 147, 

Zama (in the sense of "they displayed 
her") ix. 245. 
Zaghab — the chick's down, ¥. 165. 
Zaghraghán (Abi Massih = Father of 
the Sweeper) = magpie, vi. 182. 
Záhir bi "lah (Al) = one prominent by 
the decree of Alizh, 1. 517. 

Zahir] = plain honest Moslem, ii, 29. 

Zahra = the flower y, FL 145. 

Zahr Sháh (Pr. N.) ii. 234. 

Zahrawiyah — lovely as the Venus-star, 
vin. 25]. 

Zahwah = mid-time between sunrise and 
noon, vi. 35. 

Zika =— he tasted, iv. 188. 

Zakar (penis) = that which betokens 
masculinity, iit, 3. 

Zakariya ani Zakar, iv. 51. 


leather, Vill. 18. 
Zakküm (AL) tree of Hell, iv. 259. 
Zakrük — young of the Shál, viu. 185, 
o bi- “Asal = honey-fritters, vil. 


Zalamah (AL) куан v 
sih, son of Маа = 





Tamiri = guardian angel of Bihisht, 
не Rizwán, ii. 20, 233. 

Zanab Sirhan (wolf's tail) early dawn, 
ш. 146, 

Zand and Zandah == Bre-sticks, v. 52. 

Zanj = negroes of Zanzibar, ii. 5 ; vi. 104. 

Zanzibar (cannibals, etc.) iv. 168. 

Zaribin = slaves’ shoes, x 1. 

Zarbu 'lL-Nawikhi — striking of gong 
(pun on the word) vili. 329. 

Zardah = nce dressed with honey and 
saffron, ii. 313 ; vii. 185, 

fardakhinah = Zarad (Ar. for hauberk), 
 Khanáh (Pers. for housc) vii, 363. 

Zarká = the blue-eyed (Cussandre of 
Tamámah) ii. 103. 


Тат жа 'urwah = button and batton- 


E aL Dawihi = Lady of Calamities, її. 
Zau al Maka Light of the Place i. 31. 


Zaurà — for woman, v. 65. 
Zaurá (Al.) — thé: bow (Hee of Bait 
dad) ix. 13. 


Zaybak (Ak) — the: quicksilver, iv, 75: 
Zayn al-Abidin (grandson oí Alij ii. 202. 
Zayn. al-Mawdaif (Pr. N.) = Adornment 
. ef (good) qualities, vin. 205. 
Zaynab ani Zayd (generic names for wo- 
men and men) 1x. 250. 
Zebra (daughter of Sa'adah) Ні. 65. 
Zemem (its water saltish) i. 284 ; ii. 272. 
Zi'uh — village, hamler, farm, ix. 27. 
Zh = dung, is. 51. 
Zibl Khán — Le Roi Cratte, iu. 99. 
Zidd — opposite, contrary, v. 205. 
Zikr = litanies, i. 124. 
— (and Edwin Arnold's Pearls of 
Faith) ii. 28. 
Zimbil (Zambil) = limp basket of palm- 
leaves, iv. 119, 
Zimm =a (Christian, Jewish or Majásf) 
cribucary, iv. 1959. 
Zinád = fire-aticks, viri. SO. 
m — Agnostic, atheist, v. 230 ¢; viii. 


seed, ete, i. 278, 
eae : derivatives, i. 88 ; 


Ziyád bin AB Sufyán, ii. 163. 
туны ашыш ES 


= viking the Prope’ tony Bc 


Zobabah (Zauba'ah ?) = sandstorm in 
the desert, š, 114, 

26 al-Autdd =the contriver of the stakes 
(Pharaoh) vi. 118. 

£à al.Kurí'a (Pr. N.) = Lord of cattle 
feet, iv. 95. 

Zubaydah (Ре: N.) == creamkin, iv, #8: 
vii, 56, 158. 

Zubb — penis, i. 92. 
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"Jog" (draught) feared by Onentala, ü- | лый, GERA with the "Juseo," 
9 ii 





Zur ghibban tazid hubban = call rarely 
i p last “fairly, ix. 273. 
21] rorked giuss rk (dim. of Azrak = blue-eyed) viii. 
Zukák LNakib — S ic street, П. 225, 
Zukhruf — — glitter, di ix, 85. ; Zak = мета , dim-sighted, purblind, 
Zuli — side-lock, i. 308. "i =. 
Zulm, i yranny; worst f Zuwaylah gate, more correctly Bab Zs- 
= eet a : 190. T wilah, 1, 269. 
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ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF FIRST LINES 
(METRICAL PORTION) IN ENGLISH. 


Prepared hy Dh: STEINOASS. 


A BELOVED familizr o'erreigns my heart, 
vin. 70. 


A Boy of tice ten ta 6: fora kipel iB: 303. 

À breeze of love on my soul did blow, viti. 
73. 

A damsel "twas the tirez'a art had decked 
with anares und sleighr, i. 219; x. 59. 

A dancer whose ммге! ы Ше з witises 
branch, ix. 


A dancer E farm is like branch of 
Bán! ix: 221. 

A dog, dog There by dog-grandsire 
bred, vil. | 

A fan whose tooth i 5 fraught with fra- 

scent, Viti. 

S Tr aE o I if she her face 
should show, 1x. 197, 

À friend in need is he who, ever true, in. 
149. 

А guest hath stolen om my head and 
honour may he lack, viii. 295. 

A hag to whom th' unlawful lawfullest, i. 
174. 

а каша НАШЫ ва fair, 


Anes, re, by. Alla never soft to lover- 
wight, vil. 222. 

A Hoan, by whose charms my heart 5 
moved to sote distress, vni. 105. 

A house where neg fram stones of 
granite grow, iii 

SEMEN sith Eug m y. 


A King who when on aF the foe kawat, 
A sasha to us inclined, vi. 283. 


A maiden "terna, the dressers art had 





A merchant T spied whose lovers, vui. 


A moon, when ‘he bends him those eyes 
lev bare, vii. 284. 

A moon which blights you if you dare be- 
hold, 11.4 

A night whose stars refused to run their 
course, Hi. 2% 

A palace whereon be blessings and praise, 
iv. 124. 

A place secure from every thought of fear, 
1114. 

Neu Pai a wwe Ur cmm E 


A alave of slaves there atandeth at thy 
door, L. 89, | 

А аша ол wand in knoll of sand she 
showed, i. 217; x. 58. 

A thin-waist maid who shames the wil. 
low-wsnd, ii. 285. 

A term decreed my lor T 'spy, vil. 83. 

A trifle this an hi$ cyes be sore, v. 127. 
A tree whilere was I the Bulbul's bome, 
viu. 281. | 
A wand opnsing from a sandy knoll, ix. 

250, 


EHE iD hand, iv. 97. 
n body, heart empierced to core, 
H. 314. 

A youth alim waisted from whose locks 
and brow, i 68, | 

A zephyr bloweth from the lovers site, 


Above the rose of cheek is thorn of lance, 
пі. ЗИ. 

et oe SOE SNE Pee ee fast, iv. 
I 


Add pean wit to thy wi, couneel craving, 


189. 
Affright me fanerala &t every time, v. Br 
ii cu faring never chanced I “spy, vii 


Ah, "herd tine sac for I've to force thy 
farine ta endure, vili. 6 

Ah! for lowe af love and longing suffer ye 
as suffer we? vin. 63. 

Ah Khalid! this one is a slave of love dis- 
triught, iv. 158. 

Ah, often. have 1 sought the fair! how 
often lief and (urn, vit. 138. 

Alack and ales! Panence takerh fuhr, 
vui 263. 

Alas, alack and welluway for blamer's 
calunny! viii. 285. 

— ы; me Í had through day and night, 

257. 

Albe to loyer adverse be his love, fi. 256. 

‘Albeit my vitals quiver ‘neath this ban, 
mi. GL. 

Alexandria's a Frontier, vit; 289. 

All crafts are like necklnces strung on a 
string, i. 308. 

All drinks wherein i» blood the Law un- 
clean Doth hald, i. 89. 

ges of woman albe long preserved, 


нА kasi those eyne! Whar streama 
of blood they shed!" ri. 100. 
Ab певале Ме thar gives glad tid- 
nga of thy steps, i. 239. 
Attah h holds Kingship! Whoso seeks with- 
out Him victory, Hi, B6. 
Allah, my patience hills: I have no word, 


viii: 276. 

Allah үи thou be, His aid impurt, 
H. 

nahi ea peace on thee, Home of Vacancy! 
711.237 

Although the Merciful be doubtless with 
me, rx. 275. 

Al-Yaman's leven-glesm T see, ii. 179. 

An bur the house could knaw who 
'wpul:l rejošee, 1. 176, 

sa hr cro life, pass thee my funeral 


As fal t my hank be das] 56. 





An Fate afflict thee, with grief manifest, 


viii. 14 
An Fate some person 'stahlash oer thy 


ui. 89. 
An fast of one fault the beauty prove, 


ка Ты каны ажем ai ame, vi Û. 
iml ia and her pleasaunces, t. 


An we behold a lover leve-faredone, v. 73. 

An my palm be full of wealth and my 
wealth | ne'er bestow, ii 11. 

An say I: — Patient I can bear his faring, 
їй. 187, | 

An tears of blond for me, friend, thou hast 
shed, 1. 89. 


An there be one who shares with me ber 
lowe, 2. 180, 

An thow bat deign consent, A wish ta 
heart affed, iv. 247. 

An thou of pious works = store neglect, 
n. 202. 

An thou wouldst know my name, whose 
day is done, vi. 94. 

An through the whole of life, iv, 190. 

An Time my lover restore me I'll | blame 
him fain, ix. 192. 

An were jt asked me when by hell.fire 
burnt, ni. 279. 

аы: диди кы ا‎ 


151, 
An would be life-long safe, vaunt not 
t, vul. 94. 
And Almond apricot suggesting twain, 


ти, 

And dweller in the tomb whose food 1s at 
his head, v. 238. 

And eater lacking mouth and éven maw, 
v. 240. 

And fairest Fawn, we said to him Portray, 
viL 272. 

And hapiy whenas strait descends on lot 
of generous youth, BL 131. 

ex in d is mystery, couldat thou 

read it right, iv. 258. 
hod in in my liver higher flames the fire, 
үй. 366. 


And | loreling жезге on ia cheek a male, 
H. H9. | 


And Salomon, when Allah to him said, vi. 
Bb. 
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And the lips of piris, that are perfume 
sweet, v. 19, 

And the old man crept oer the worldly 
ways, iv. 41, 

“a ania іар ferly fuir, viii. 


ІҢ. 

And wand-like Houri who can pastion 
heal, v. 145. 

And “ware her scorpions when pressing 
thern, viii. 209. 

And when birdies o'er-warble its lakeler, 
it gurs, tx. б. 

And, when she anmounceth the will to 
ung, vil 166. 

Мен this thy case lack all resource, v. 


"ma watered a land, and upsprang à 
tree, v. 244. 

Answer, by Allah! Sepulchre, are al! his 
teauties gone? i. 249: 

Appeared nor my excuse ЫЙ hair had 
clothed his cheek, iii. 37. 

Apple which joins hies twain and bringa 
to mind, vui. 258. 

Apple whose hue combines in union mel- 
low, 1. 158. 

As a crescent-moon in the garth her form, 


Far mes of Nim TR edt Egit 

ED EH TE OS Ro у. 

A ee wast longer les met we өзу, э. 

oe ea who mounted mule, viii. 

As she willed she was made, and in such a 
way thar when, iv. 191. 

As the Sage watched the stars, the sem- 


blance clear, 1. 205. 


As tough pane of wine e her lipa 
haney dew, ii. 57. 

Ask GE needs thou ask) the compassion- 
ate, ix. 

Ask of my writ, what wrote my pen in 
dole, iii. 274. 


asad Unun Amr' went their way, v. 


i 
Baulks me my Fate as tho" she were my 


емши, for Allah is bountiful, vin. 


Ве ан thou wilt, for Allah still is boun- 
tous Lord, ti. 

Be mild to brother uing, iw. 110, 

Be mild what time eet ra en with im- 

ger and despite, 1v. 

Fa nad phai es d par EE 
soul, iv. 54. 

Einna mine to oll praiseworthy Thee, 


Be proud: Pll crouch! Bully; Mil bear! 
Despise; I'll pray! ii. 188. 

Be sure all are villains ami so bidt safe, 
ш, 142, 

Bear our salams, O Dove, from this our 
steal, тш. 236. 

Beareth for lore buen sae tila apaul of 


viii. 66. 
By e brought with him to make 
compare, i. 144. 
Beguiled as Fortune who her guile dis- 
plays, iv. 27 
Behind the veil a damsel sits with gracious 
dight, viii, 210. 
БЫЧА ыи Ча ie du Deal af 
Delight, viii. 183. 
ee ee а вео 
iL 


Bee my Fortune may her bridle turn, 
Bei Who Y suf to his kin restored, iv. 


Bier. why this strangeness, why tho 
liate? iv. 234. 

Bethink thee not of worldly state, iii. 328. 

не thy phantom distance keep, vii. 

gi E LE Sans 


Beware her glance | rede thee "tis like 
— wizard wighr, ij, 295. 
Bawar ei kading bein ol in by dim 


RE de RE Ke 251. 

Bii KAET АЙ жа ank, 
viii 

Biest be his beauty; blest the Lord's de- 
cree, i. 177. 

Büghred by ber yot um l-not t Blame, 
тїш. 245. 
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Blows from my lover's lund a rephyr 
coolly sweet, i1. 311. 

Boon oe sought him in humblest way, 
үш, 30 

paniy Бык: side; t the deed af kin, 

v. 157. 

Boss of East who bringest me gentle 
air, vii. 122. 

Brighter than moan at full with kohl'd 
eyes ahe came, viii. 279. 

Bros pia and gear an à lover thou, vit. 


By Alla, by th' Almighty, by his right, 
vil. 365. 
By Allah, couldst thou but feel my pain, 


By Alish, glance of mine, thon hase op- 
prest, vii. 140. 
py eh, Ms O my lords, rhe unwhole, 


By Alun, © thou house, if my beloved 
umorn go by, v. 38. 

By Allah, O tomb, have her beauties 
cemsed, viu. 168. 

By Allah, set thy foot upon my soul, i. 
IH. 


By Allah, this 15 th’ only alchemy, x. 40. 
By A whilé the days endure ne'er 
shall forget her I, ім. 146. 

By Allah, wine shall nat disturb ine, 
while this soul of mine, iv. 190. 

By craft and sleight J snared him when 
he came, in. 44. 

By his cheeks unfading damask and his 
smiling teeth I swear, viii, 282 

By his eyelash tendril curled, by his 
slender walat I swear, ii, 217. 

By his eyelids shedding perfume and his 
fine slim waist | swear, i. 168. 

By Hisl who holds my guiding n5, 


swear, 

By Love's hd naught of farnesa thy 
slave can estrange, vill. 76. 

By means af rai] man shall scale the 


ne'er aby, viii. 110. 
By stress of Mirting, © beloved ene, ii 
166. 
By th’ Abyssinian Pond, © day divine! 
i. 291. 
By the the Compassionate, 1 I'm dazed about 


my esse, for lal vii. 
By the d deliver 





By the life 9' ur face, O thou life o' mv. 
sprite! wii. 2 


By what o a EA iio of БЫ aad 
coquetry ! Н. 296. 


CAME n mêrehant to pay us a visit, vii. 


265. 

Came Rayya's phantom to grieve thy 
aight, vn. 91. 

Came the writ whose contents a new joy 
revealed, vili. 222. 

Came to-match him in beauty and loveli- 
ness Tare, vill. | 

Came to me care when came the love of 
thee, vit. 365. 

Came your writ t» me in the dead of the 


awaits, v. 114, 

Cease then to hlame me, for thy blame 
doth anger bring, x. 39. 

Cease ye thin farness; "bate this pride of 
vou, iv, 1355. 

Chide not the mourner for bemourning 
woe, ii. 291. 

Chotee rose that glaidens heart co see her 
aight, wii. 275. 

Clears the wine, the cup's fine, i. 349. 

Cleave fact to her thou loves: and let the 
envious rail amain, iv, 198, 


Clove aioe the shades and came to 
me in night so dirk and torê, vit. 138. 

Come back and so will I! t. 63. 

Som icu fent und enter thou, viii. 


Coad thy case to Him, the Lord whe 
made mankind, i. 68. 

Consider bur thy Lord, His work shall 
bring, vii. 20. 

Consider thou, O man, what these places 

to thee showed, vi. 112. 

Chama thiy lover, ісаг по Consequence, v, 
74. 

Consort not with the Cyclops c'en à day, 
iv, 194. 

Containeth time a twain of days, 1 25. 

Canverse with men stanty weal ет- 
cept, iv. 183. 

Count not that I your promises forgot, 
ш. 238. 
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Daxk falls the night : my teary unaided 
rail, iit. 11. 
Dark falls the night and penion comes 
sore pains to gar me dres, ii 140, 
Daughter of nobles, who thine zim shale 
gain, v. 54. 

Dawn heralds daylight: sowine pass round 

Dear Giend! uh leave thy loud reproach 

lah heave thy loud reproac 

and blame, iii 110, 

Dear friend, 3sk not what burneth in my 
breast, i. 245. 

Dear friend, my teim aye How these 
cheeks adown, ш. 14. 

Deep in mine eyeballs ever dwells the 
phantom form of thee, viii. 61. 

Deign grant thy favours ; since “tis time 
[were engraced, v. 148 

Daedbe ms 1a hát one mif], vil. 165. 

Eid E E DEES E ER REE, E 


Did not in lore-plight joys and sorrows 
meer, ij. 182. 

Dip thou with spoons in saucers four and 

heart and eye, visi, 223. 

Displaying that fuir it iv. 195. 

Divinely were inspired his words who 
brought me news of you iv. 207. 

Do you threaten me wi! ha kr my lor- 
ing vou so well? vii. 221. 

Drain not the bowl, save from dear hand 
like thine, i. B8. 

Drain not the bowl but with lovely wight, 
үш. 209. 

Drain not the bowl save with a trusty 
friend, i. 88. 

Drawn in thy shoulders are and spine 
thrust oat, wish. 297, 

| not pure wine except from hand of 
ender youth, 1х. 198. 

Dink not strong wine save at the slender 
dearling's hand, v. 66. 

Drink net upon ae food in haste but 
پا‎ ho 

Drink the dear draught, drink free and 
fain, i. B3. 

Dave oF the phos that ever shows, vil. 
109. 


Dumb is my tas es aa my speech 
for thee, viii. 25 





Кас PON tier Skerms e E E 
Each th of dius hath is append 


tide, v. 

Easy, O Ferel how long this wrong, thia 
injury, in. 329, 

Eight glories meet, all, ull conjoined in 
thec, iii. 27 L. 

Басе cr way in thi world thar ban 
ent bane. jy, 20 

Enough of tears m shed the lower. 
wighr, in. 206. 

Enrobes with honour sands of camp her 
footstep wandering fone, iv. 204. 
Bape with D with thy life if oppression betide 

ee, i. 209 
Even not beardless one with girl, nor heed, 
uL 303. 
Ere бу отра and pride, O House! dis 
play, vin. 207. 


Face that with Sol. in Heaven lamping 
“vs W р 

Fain hid thy hamdwork, but it 
howell, il. 280. 

Fain leaving life that feeta thou hast th’ 
eternal won, ii, 241. 

Fair youth shall die by stumbling of the 
tongue, in. 221. 

Familiar with my heart are woes and with 
them I, vii. 340, 

Fur is the fase und patience fslleth me, v. 
4 


Farewell thy love, for sec, the Cafilah's on 
the move, iv. 234. 

Furewelling thee indted i3 like ta bidding 
Ше farewell, vii. 62. 

Fate the wolf's mul snatched up from 
wordly stead, i, 146. 

Fate frights us when the thing is past and 
gone, ш. 318. 

Fate зав commanded I become thy fere, 
im. 312. 

Pie um 0 mania, mai an so it be, 


Fight for my mother (an I live) I'll nike, 
m. 239. 
Fire ig cooler: than fires in. my breast, 


245. 
2 t with life whenas evils threat, vi. 
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Wir dy weh thy life if by ill overtaken, ii. 


Fak. have made moan of passion before 
me, of past years, viii, 65. 
For cup fends cup succeeding cup assign, 


v. 65, 

For caters 2 table they brought and set, 

vni 208, 

For her sins is a pleader thar brew, ii. 97. 

For joys that ure no rnore 1 want to weep, 
ni. 185. | 

For eras favour dost thou greed? HL 


sila sy ea wie vt een ators 
dree, viii. 75. 

For not à deed the hand can try, v. 188. 

For others these hardships and labours | 
bear, 1. 17. 

For your love my patience fails, 1. 74. 

Forbear, O troubles of the world, 1. 39. 

Forgive me, thee-ward: sinned I, but the 
wise, th 9. 

Forgive the gin "neath which my limbs 
ane trembling, tit, 249. wi N 

Fortune had mercy on the soul of me, i 
135. 

Fortune had ruth upon my plight, vill. 50. 

Four things that meet not, save they here 
unite, t. 116, 

Four caine which ne'er conjoin, unless ir 


Fro’ them inhale I scent of Attar of Bin, 
vil. 242. 

From her hair js night, frm her forehead 

From Lovestupor awake, O Maarur, 
'rwere best, viii. 214. 

From that liberal hand on hia foes he 
rains, iv. 97. 

From the plain of his face aprings a min- 
aret, viii. 296. 

From wine | turn and whoso wine-cups 
swill, L. 209, 

Full many a e Shaykh feels sting 
of flesh, v. 

Pai calle tans nara ey aco a 
tii. 193, 

Full moon ifunfreckled would favour thee, 
iv. 19. 

Full moon with sum in single mansion, 
i. 264. 





Garmsay womew ; he obeyeth Allah best, 
who saith them may, i неса | 
Garb of Fakir, rena ment, lowlinesa, 





wired, viii, 265, 

Get thee provaunt in this world ere thou 
wend upati thy way, ii. 139. 

Give back mine cyes their aleep long rav- 


г 759. 

Give me brunettes; the Syrian spears so 
limber and so straight, vii 153. 

Give me the Fig sweet-Bavoured, beauty 
clad, viii, 259. 

Give thou my message twice, mt. 166, 

Gladsome and gay forget thine every 
grief, 1. 57. 

Glory ro Him who guides the skies, vii. 78. 

Gnostic’s heart-homéd in the heavenly 
Garth, v. 264. 

Ga, gossip! re-weel thee, for Prime draw- 
eth near, ¥. 

Go, visit her thou ‘Jovest, and regard not, 
idi. 235; vidi. 305. 

God make thy glory latin joy ef lie viii. 


ê Ûû a rii, Mla E 
days, iii. 55. 
Goodly of gifts is she, and charm those 
eves, ii. 57. 
Granados of finest skin, like the breasts, 


viii. 257. 
биш me the kias of that left hand ea 
umes, iv. 129.. 
Grape Seal a sey de wa 


БЕА Р eee 
266. 


Grief, cark and care ia my heart reside, iv. 
19. 

Grow thy weal and thy welfare day by 
day, t. 204, 


Hap I known of love in what fashion he, 


vii. 330. 
Had I wept before she did in my passion 
for Sa'ada, vit. 275. 
Had ahe shown her shape to idolator's 
sight, vill. 279 
tadar thou been lel in love's loyalty, i 
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На kom of thr coming we fam had 

117; 

Had we wist of thy coming, thy way had 
been strown, 1. 271. 

Haply and happily may Fortune bend her 
ren, vix, 67. 

пеге Аз deign us twain unite, 

Hon apes reme draw her rein, Ui. 


Happria Eloquence when thou art named, 


Hast quit the love of Moons or dost per- 
sist? iv, 240, 

Hast en à Coron-copee s weighed « 
down, viii. 272. 

Hess O Oo kim thou dost intend, 
tv. 151. 

Haste to do kindness while thou hast the 
power, lii. 136. 

Have the doves that moan in the lotus- 
tree, vil. 91. 

He blames me for casting on him my 


| might, vii, 283. 


E ccs URL HS 263. 
He came to see me, hiding ‘neath the shirt 
of night, iv. 252. 


His lends Ыз тонкий рй af gel, Ur. 
97, 

He is Caliph of Beauty in. Yusuf's lieu, 
8. 292. 


He is gone who when to this gate thou 
go'st, ii, 14. 

He is tm thee thar daily bread thou canst 
nor loose nor bind, i. 39. 
tongue, ii. 115. 

He made me drain his wine of honeyed 
lips, v. 72. 

He missed not who dubbed thee, “World's 
dehght," v. 33. 

керк анн и ано Ha екг: 


He prayeth and he fasecth for an end he 
doth espy, t, 264. 

e E aT EEE EE 
Bow, vin. 259, 

Fe ownd Ís pub a 





„ЫК iv. 253. 


He thou trustedst most is thy worst un- 
friend, in. 14 

Hie whoor tbe randy tnotts entrap: fi. 216: 

Hearkening, т with my dying 
mouth, ii. 321 


Heavy and swollen like an urine-bladder 
blown, iv. 235. 
Her fuir shape ravisheth, V face to face 
ihe did appear, v. 192. 
Her forsan, dis vids elt bangles 
v. 89 
Her golden yellow isthe sheeny sun's iv 


His фа rival honey-sweets, that 
WEE virginity, vul, 33, 
Her smiles twin rows of pearis display, 


i. $6. 

Here! Here! by Allah, herel Cups of rhe 
sweet, the dear! i. 

Here the heart reals a chapter of déro- 
thon | ii. 18. 

Hind is an Arab filly purest bred, wit. 97. 

His cheek-down writeth (O fair fall the 
воху еспе n. 301; 

His cheekdown writeth on his cheek with 
жыка H. 301. 
His eyelids sore and bleared, viii, 297. 

"nasa ена 
shines, 1. 177. 

His honeydew of ips is wine; his breath, 
m. 195. 
hia wine, ii. 155. 

His lovers said, Unless he deign to give is 
all a drink, vii. 285. 

His lovers souls have drawn upan Ыз 
cheek, i. 38, | 

His mole upon plain of cheek is like, vii. 
265 


His et ys mk and his cheek was 

Ha, ekan KN bag ARAN ву me fair and 
‘south; fi: AH. 

Ба; рен ай! by Allah guy ma teseh, il 
320. 

Fic Mj to sit OF We ES ee nit 


Ho thou, Abrizah, mercy! leave me not 
for 1, i. 127. 
7 Hosta chee Of ESE RHA Mie ats 
despight! vii. 221. 

Ho thou hound who art rotten with foul- 
n AR 108, 

Ha thou lon who broughtest thyself to 


«ое тй 111 


Ho thou my. letter! when my friend shall 
87 


thee, viii. 206. 

Ho thou, the o": whose birds were 
Hin gef v 

Ho thou who aie low before the 
great, it. 235. 

Ha thou, who past and bygone naks re- 
girdest with uncareh iii. 28, 
Ho thou whose heart is melted dawn by 
force of Amor's lire, v. 132. | 
Ho ye mine eyes ler prodigal tears go free, 
w. 248. 

Ho ye my friends draw near, for I forth- 
right, vii. 258, 

Hola, thou mansion ! woe ne'er enter thee, 
iv. 140. 

Hold fast thy secret andl to none unfold, 
i. 87, 


Hold ro nobles, sans of nobles, ii. 2. 

Honour and glory wut on thee each 
marn, iv. 60. 

¿apasqa sasaqa susya 
viii 

Houris and high-born Dames who feel no 
fear of men, v. 148. 

How bitter to friends is 2 parting, iv. 222. 
How comes it that 1 fulfilled my vow the 
while thar vow brake you? iv. 241. 
How dear is our day and how lucky our 

lot, š. 293, 
How fair ia ruth the strong man deignsnot 
smother, i. 103. " 
How good is Almond green I view, vii. 
270, 


How is this? Why should the blamer 
abuse thee in his pride, iit, 222. 

How joyously sweet are the nights that 
unite, v. Gl, 

How long, rare beauty! wilt do wrong to 
t. 63. 

How long shall I thy coynesa and thy 

great aversion 6,17 

Haw long shall last, how long this rigour 
nie of woe, |. 101. 

How long this harshness, this unlove shall 
bide? i. 78. 

How manifold mà have T passed with 
my wife, x. 1. 

How many a blooming bough in giec- 
girl's hand is fain, vin. 166. 


Нег manga jar br MAES A AES TO 
. 1 


How many a lover with his eyebrows 
speaketh, i, 122. 

How muny a night have L spent in woes, 
ix. 316. 

How many s sight I've passed with the 
beloved of me, iv. 252. 

How many boons conceals the Deity, v, 


281. 

How ыру Бу шу Мба: CASE Sverre 
endure, vi 

How aft Bewalling the place shall be this 
coming and going, viri, 241. 

How eft have I fought and how many 
have stain! vi. 91, 

How oft in the mellay I've cleft che array, 
ti. 109. | 

How patient bide, with love in sprite of 
me, iv. 134. 

How shall he taste of sleep who licks re- 
pose, viii. 49. 

How shall youth cure the care his life un- 
do rh, u. 320. 

Hunger is sated with a bone-dry seons, 
iv. 201. 

Horry not, Prince of Faithful Men! with 
best of grace thy vow, vii. 123. 


Тое эө каана е ну € EE 


Fac awake o verily, i. 138. 

Las gig, O атн в Ш ар ну ро 
1.311. 

Iam not lost to prudence, hut indeed, ii. 
98 


Lag taken: my heart burns with living 
i " 


t, Vii. 225. 

smile, i. 175. 

[am when friend would raise a rage that 
mote, rv. 109. 

lani my love in union were unite, viii. 
247. 

Lask of you from every rising sur, i. 238. 

I asked of Bounty, “Art thou free?" v. 
93, 

L asked the author of mine ills, ii. 60. 

Î hulle adieu, my right hand wiped my 
tears away, ii. 113. 

I attained by my wits, x. 44. 

I bear a hurt heart, who will sell me for 
this, vi. 115. 
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T call to mind the parting day. that rent 
vut leves in twain, vin. 125. 

I can't Ps EUM, Sont ke i and 
showed with fair design, ix. 253. 


I ceased not to kiss that ick with bud- 


ding roses dight, vill. 329. 

[I cipe his form and wax'd drunk with hia 
acent, ii. 292. 

l came to my dear friend's door, of my 
hopes the goal, v. 58, | 

I eraved of her a kiss one day, but soon as 
she beheld, iv. 192 

l cried, as the camels went of with them, 
viii. 43, 

I'd win good will of everyone, bur wharo 
envies me, ix. 342. 

| deemed my hrethren mail of strongest 
steel, |. 108. 

I deemed you coero-mail thar should 

withstand, 1. 108. 





[fie irr desti, but He alone tz great who 


dieth nor, ir. 9. 

I drank the zin till my reason fel, r. IH: 

Гак, Баг е дею оў hie glances not 
wine, i, 100. 

I drooped my glance when seen thee on 
the way, iii, 331. 

I dved what years have dved, but this my 


I Ay the carper^s injury, ii, 183, 

prec hoe on vin Dc eae 
cheeks blushed red, i. 

Uh here nd with vel my i 
131 

| have a friend with a beard, vin. 293, 

I have a fried who hath a beard, iv. 194, 

| have a friend, whose form is fized within 
iint eyan ivi 245 

I have a foward yard of temper ill, viii. 
3, 


I have a laver and when drawing him, iv. 
27. 
I have a sorrel steed, whose pride is fain 
to bear the rein, ti. 725. 
I have borne for thy love what never bore, 
ui. 183. 





| кр fared content in my solitude, jik. 
15 


| have no words though folk would have 
me talk, ix. 276. 

1 have won my wish and my need have 
scored, vu. 39. 

| have wronged mankind, and have 
ranged hke wind, m. 74, 

| have a yard that sleeps in bose and 
shamteful way, vul. 293. 

| have sorrowcd on account of our dis- 
uhion, vin. 128, 


I — a ring-dove chanting pluintively, 


Lii vac E'enidostk ol hion and ee 
came to. light, t. 67, 
| hope for union with my love which 1 


may ne 'er obtuin, viii. 347. 


lay ia ha aa ni sake kate he v. 


Tii kane ا‎ A e beauty-spot with my 
soul, v. 6 

Ul tnce eons the Ene sal ww has 
tween us to regain, viii. 181. 

Llonged for him 1 love: bat, when we met, 
vin 37. 

Fed a I Ret we Kr 


I look to my moncy and keep it with care, 
й. Н. 

T looked at her one look and that dired 
me, ix. 197, 

I looked on her with longing eyne, v. 76. 

text ut with gentle white-black eyes, 


NT анара 526 
viii. 239. 


FINE NEC TOMUS r sbs patos fairy ya: 


| love not black girls bot because they 
show, iv. 25]. 

I love nor white girls blown with fat whe 
puff and pant, iv. 252. 

love Su'ád and unto all but her my leve 
i& dead, vi, 129. 

I love the nighs of parting though I joy 

not in the same, ix. 198. 

Lied fim. soon m» his praise T heard, 
vii. 280. 

Fn AE adakan тран аа р 


rna oea So agi ukana иги) 
ments long, ii. 71. 


I'm the noted Knight in the field of fight, 
wii, 18. 

I made my wrist her pillow and Í lay with 
her in litter, vii. 243. 


| marvel ut its pressers, how they died, x. 
39. 

I ат hearing people questioning, il. 

I marvel in Iblis soch pride to see, vii. 139. 


L marvel seeing yan mole ñ. 292. —— 
I mind our union days when ye were nigh, 


wi. 278. | 
1 mumber nights; indeed I count might 
after night, ii. 308. 


| offered this weak hand as last farewell, 
Ri. 173. 
| passed a beardless patr without compare, 


w. É+. 

Ë past by a broken tomb amid a garth 
right sheen, iL. 425. j 

I plunge with my braves in the sexthing 
sea, vit, 15. 

l pray in Allih's name, O Princess nune, 
be light on me, iv. 241. | 

I pray some day that we reunion нїп, ш. 
124. А 

I roam, and roaming hope 1 to return, tit. 


64. 
Í snw him strike the goag and asked of 
him strxightway, viii. 329. | 
| saw thee weep before the gares and 
— plain, v. 283. | ! 
L saw two charmers treading humble 
earth, tti. 18. : 
I way to him, that while he slinga his 
230 


eword, 1. 2.39. 
Î sec all power of sleep from eyes of me 
hath flows, ü. 151. i | 
I aee not happiness lies in gathering guld, 
n. 165. 
[ ace the woes of the world abound, i. 298. 
Dee thee ard close not mine eyes far fear, 


ix. 221. | 
Lice the full of song and plaint sad love's 
| see their tracea and with pain T melt, 


i 230, = 
І see you with my heart fram far coun- 
trie, vii. 93. 4 
[pent to him a scroll thit bore my plaint 
| show my heart and thoughts to Thee, 
am] Thou, v. 265. 





I sight their track. and pine for longing 
Iove, vii. 103. 
L soothe my heart and my love repel, v. 


35. 
I sought of a fair maid to kisa her lips, viii; 
294 


unties me, i. I04. 
[still had hoped to see thee and enjoy thy 
wight, 1. 242. —— 


bound, ix. 17. 

| swear by Allah'a name, fair Sir! no thief 
waa i. 274. 

| swear by swayings of thar form so fair, 
iv. 143. | 

l swear by that fair face's lile TH love but 
thee, rv. 245. 

I thought of estrangement in her embrace, 
ix. 198. 

I've been shot by Fortune, and shaft of 

eye, 175. 

I've lost putience by despite of you, 1. 289. 

Tve snt the ring from off thy finger ta’en, 
in. 274. 

I've sinned enormous tin, iw. 1095. 

I view their traces and with pain ] pint, 
viii. +20, | 

I visit them and night bluck lendeth md to 
me, iv. 252, 

Ivow ta Allah if at home T sight, i1. 186. 

J walk for fear of interview the weaklinz s 
walk, v. 147; 

I wander ‘mid these walla, my Layla's 

I wander through the palace but I mght 
there nora soul, iv: 294 

D was im bestest luck, but now my love 
goes contrary, v, 75. | 

I was kind and '&caped not, they were 
cruel and escaped, i. 58. 

Î waved to and fro amt he leaned to anid 
fro, v. 239. 

I weep fat one to whom a lonely death 
befel, v. 115. 

I weep for langing loves ewn ardency, 
vii, 369 


I weet not, whenas to a land J fare, ie: 
328. | 
| went to my patron some blood to let 


mi, }. 306. 
I went to the house of the keeper-man, ti. 
I will bear ih paticnce estrangement of 


friend, viii. 345. 
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I wot not, whenas to's land I fare, ER 


"ы 
E write ta thec , O fondest hope, a writ, ii. 


tw wi hearr devoted to thy thought, 

iit. 

Ibn Sind in bia canon doth opine, iii, 34, 

Lf a fool oppress thee bear patiently, 94. 
1214. 

If à man from destruction cas save his 
head, ix. 314. 

H a man's breast with bane he hides be 


straltened, ix, 792, 
if кааны ttedwighe mankind e! er tried, 
[Su e Mani DM TREE DON d 


any din T'aiined, or did Lush; Bi 132. 

H (r^ Ive sinned in sinful way, viii. 

gee one aoro Nia nh luck and 
wealth, ix 

Le KK of pacience a the truth to hide, ii. 


IV es dy doge toe nh when 


Vs might save yon; O Tenda of me, in 
cline, vii. 34 

IFO) еп (г through thy slave, 194. 

lH Kings would see rie high emprize 





Lf ncc mater ОР магае ог жаба Б 
discreet, і. 235, 

If thereby man can save his head from 
death, 1v. 45. 

Ies grape sur otc deo shiek ils 
loan, v. 127. 

Ee min ka bo janah 


li Time unite us after absent while, 1. 157. 

If your promise of personal call prove un- 
true, iii. 252, 

If we 'plain of absence what shall we say? 
L 100. 


i 1] 

If we saw a lover who pains a he ought, 
v. Їб+. 

IlLomened hag! unshriven be her sims nor 
mercy viuit her.on dying bed, 1. 174. 

In dream L &aw a bind o'erspeed (me- 
seem d), viii. 21 B. | 





In Na feme shineth the fullest moon, . 
i, 205. 


In love they bore me further. than my 
force would go, ii. 137. 

In pationce, Omy God, I endure my lot 
and fate, i. 77. 

In patience, O my God, Thy doom fore- 
cast, vii, 17, 

In rath and mildness surety lies; iL t60. 

In sleep came So'adá's shade andwakened 

— qmeiv. 267, 

In sooth the Nights and Days are char- 
actered, ш. 319, 

In spite of exiens! Jcalousy, at end, v. 62. 

In the morn I am richest of men, x. 40. 

In the towering forts Allah throned him 
King, ii. 291. 

In this world there m nonc thou mayst 
count upon, 1. 207. 

In thought I sce thy form. when farthest 
far or nearest near, 1. 42. 

na ane there is pot one, iv. 

As: seat nahan рак аы siiowee iod, 

l 

Incline not to parting, I pray, viii. 314. 

Indeed afficted sore are we and all dis 
traught, virt. 48. 

Indeed I am consoled now and sleep with- 
Out a tear, iv, 242. 

Indeed | deem thy favours might be 
bought, ш. 34, 


аы ГІ bear my love for thee with 
firmest soul, iv. 241, 

Indeed І longed to shore unweal with 
thee, iii; 223. 

Indeed [rn heart-broken to see thee start, 
ri, 63. 

der m strong to bear whatever befal, 


kades n ag kah lowes all the lovely bors, 
ye. 253. 

Indeed, ran my tears on the severance 
day, vii, 64. 

[nile], to watch the darknest-mooa. he 

ted me, iii. 277. 

irks me my fate and clean unknows that 

l, vi. 130. 


Is it not sirengo góc hows ii EO pantau: 
Iv. 279, 
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Is not her love a pledge by all mankind 
confest? i1. 186. 
1t behoveth folk who rule in our time, vili. 


294. | 

Tr happed one day a hawk pounced on a 
bird, iv. 103. | | 

Tt runs through every joint of them = 


runs, x. 39. 

İt scema as though of Lot's tribe were our 
days, im 301. 

[t was zs though the sable dye upon her 
palms, m. 105. 


Jaun, in Holy War go fight! to me they 
say: H. 102, ! 
Jahannum, next 1214, апі third Hatim, 

т. 240. 
Jamrkan um 1! and a tan of might, vii. 


Joy from stroke of string doth to me in- 
cine, vii. 227. 

Joy is nigh, O. Masrür, so rejoice in true 
rede, vin. 221, 

“Joy needs shall come,” п pratiler ‘gan to 


prattle: ii. 7, 

Joy of boughs, bright branch of Myro- 
balan!vii.213. —— 

Joy so o'ercometh me, for stress of joy, v. 


Joyance is come, dispelling cark and care, 
v. 61. 


Kronos with none endures: if thou deny 
this truth, where be the Kingsof earher 
earth? i. 129. 

Kinsmen of mine were those three men 
who came to thee, iv. 285. 

Kisras and Corsars in a bygone day, ü. 41. 

Kiss then his fingers which no fingers are, 
iv, 147. 


Lack of good ia exile to man at home, ix. 


1959. 
Lack-gold abaseth man and doth Ма 
worth away, ix. 290. | 


nd harsh design, i1. 5. 

Laud not lot hair, except it be dispread, 
it 230. 

Laud te my Lord who gave thee all of 
lovcliness; iv. 143. 

Leave this blame, I will liat to no enemy's 
blame! iti. G1, 

Leave thia thy design and depart, O man] 
vii, 211. 





and bate, Hi. 41. —— 
rise on high, ix, 138. | 
Let days their folds and plies deploy, ii. 


309. 

Let destiny with alackened rein it$ course 
appointed farc! vui. 70. 

Let Fate with slackened bridle fare her 
pace, iv. 173. 

Let Fortune have her wanton way, L107. 

Let thy thought be ill and none ele but ilf, 
ii. 142. | 

Leyla's phantom came by night, vii. 14. 

Life has no sweet for me since forth ye 

[A ju 177. 

1ке ате orange hills when zephyz 

breathes, viii. 272. 

Like a tree is he who in wealth doth жопе, 


u, 14. 

Like fullest moon she shines on happiest 
night, v. 347. 

Like moon she shines amid the starry sky, 
v. 32. 


Like peach in verger growing, vin. 270. 

Like the full moon she shineth in garments 
all of green, vin. 327. | 

Lion of the wold wilt thou murder mê, Tı 


40. 

Long ва earth is earth, long as sky 12 sky, 
ix. 317. 

Long have Í chid thee, but my chiding 

Long have | wept o'er severance ban and 

L 249. 

Lang I lamented that we fell apart, ii. 187. 

Long, long have | bewailed the sev rance 
of our loves, iit. 273. 

Long ie night for sleepless: misery, 
iv. 25 

Longsome is absence; Care and Fear are 
sore, ii, 295. 
crezseth, vii. 212. 

Look sr the Lote-tree, note on boughs 

Look at the apricot whose bloom con- 


Lave, ar first sight, is a spurt of spray, vil, 
Love, at the first, ia a spurt of spray, wil. 
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кит my fair they chide in angry-way, 
Love in my breast they lit and fared away, 


Hi. 

Love in my heart they Ut and went ther 
way», i. LL 
| ing urged me not except to trip 
m speech o'er free, ix. 322. 

Lowe emote my frame so sore on parting 
day, ii. 152- 

Love's tongue within my heart spexka 
plain to thee, iv. 135, 

ORE nS LOHNT BE epo, qil 


Lower with his beloved lsat will ud am, 
v, 289. 

Lover, when parted fiom the thing he 
loves, vni. 36. 

Lack to the Rubber whose deft hand o'er- 
plies, ll. 17, 


Mase me not (Allah aave the Caliph!) 
апе of the berr пукш. тп. 129, 

Make thy game hy шше fos thou'rt born 
in a time, in, 241. 

Man is known among men ar his deeds 
attest, ix. 164. 

Man willi his wish to him-accorded be, iv. 

Many whose ankle rings are dumb have 
tinkling belts, ji. JOL 

Masrur joya v midê fair by all delight of 
daya, vili- 

A АНЕ never iay you parting dree, 


M enina thea makest joy in heart in 
stil, ix. 69. 
May God deny me boon of troth if 1, win. 


May that Monarch s life span a mighty 
span, ir. 75. 
Mared with thy love no more ] can feign 
patience, vii. 321. | 
Melted pure gold in silvern bow! to drain, 
6. 


ту! ; 
Men н Кон oes SORE ex all gone by, iv. 


Men a; are a hidden malady, iv. 188. 
: craving pardon will uplift thelr 
hands; iii. 304, 

Men have “plained of pining before my 
time, iil. 183, 

Чеш their purposes are much alike, vii. 
169, 





Men's turning unto bums of boys is bump- 
Hous, v. 162. 
Methoughr ahe was the forenoon aun until 
. shë donned the veil, viu. 284. 
Mine ear forewent mine eye in loving him, 
ix. 222. 
bie rest admire that can feed their fill, 


Mine eyes ne'er lookéd on aught the AL 
шо» юн, Ал) ‚270 
hc eyes were dragomans for tongue 
bebed, i. 121. m 
Mine is a Chief who reached most haught 
estate, i. 253. 
“Minish this blame Í ever bear from you, 


Morn saith юань “withdraw and Jet 
mt shine," 
Most beautiful dp in budding bloom, 


Maat chs koq kanaa lord and best of 
men that be, vii. 125, 

My best salum to what that robe enrobes 
‘of symmetry, ix. 321. 

My blamers instant chid rhae 1 for her be- 

M "blame ra ү 
у say of me, He is consoled, 
And lie! v. 158, 

My body bides the sad abode of grief 
and malady, iv. 230, 

My censors say, What means this pine 
for him? v. 158, 

ee Saree who spellest my piety, ix. 


My ف ا جا‎ the darling child of me, 


My day of bliss is that when thou appear- 
єзї, ш. 291, 

My friend 1 prirhee tell me, ‘neath rhe 
sky, v. 107, 

Му friend who went hath returned onee 
more, vi. 196. 

My friends, despite this distance and. 

Ç this cruelty, viii 115. 
¥ frends, I yearn in heart t 
for him, vii. 212. — 

My friends! if ye are banisht from mine 
eyes, iii. 340, 


My vm thrall: my tears ne'er abate, 


Му Ше for the scavenger! right well I 
love him, t. 312, 
MIE EERE ajaa reis, 


My longing bred of love with mine unease 
— for ever grows, vii. 211, 
My Lord hath servants ftin of piety, v. 


277. 
My Jord, this be the Sun, the Moon thou 
hadit before, vii. 143. 
My lord, this full toon takes in Heaven 
of thee new birth, vit. 143. 
My love a mecürg prumused. me and 
kept it faithfully, iii. 195, | 
My loved one's name in cheerless solitude 
aye cheereth me, v. 59. 
My lover came in at the clone of night, iv 


My lover came to me one night, iv. 252. 

My mind's withdrawn from Zaynab and 
Nawir, iii, 239. 

My patience failed me when my lover 
went, vil. 259. 

My venience ра тоа are anxiety, 


My pct i big and the Hele one sai 


MIS ere Elec lr рени 
concealed, iv. 50, 

My sin to thee is great, iv. 109. 

кщн a so Tea su 

My. sleeplessness would show I lore to 
Nena wake, üi. 195. 

My soul und my folk | engage for the 
youth, vii. 111. 

мужа o гитары Ады на. 


My sal be ari for onc, whose going, 
My soul thy sacrifice! I chose thee out, 
303. 


- salute, їй, 168. 
My tale, indeed, ts tale unlief, iv, 265. 
My tears this lowing rival with my wins, 


‚ 169 
My ; tibe have slain. that brother mine, 
Omaym, iv. 110. 
My wish, mine illness, mine unease! by 
Allah, own, vi, 63. 
My wrongs hide 1, withal they show то 





My yearning for thee though long is fresh, 


wW 4l. 


МАнант came to salute me in sleep save 
his shade, vii 111. 

Naught garred me weep save where and 
when of severance spake he, viii, 63. 

Меат ту parting fro” my love, nigher 
drawe the severancealay, vui. 508. 

Need drives a man into devious roada, ii 
14. 

Needs muit | bear the term by Fate de- 


ereed, ii, 41. 

Neer cease thy gate be Ka'abah to man- 
kind, iv. 148, 

Me'er dawn the severance-day on any 
wise, viii. 49, 

Ne'er incline thee to part, B. 105. 

Ne'er was z man with beard grown oret- 

News my wife wots ia not locked in a 
box! 1. 311. 

News of my love fill all the land, I swear, 
m, 287, 

Na breez of Union to the lover. blows, 


viii. 2333. 
Nol ion by Him to whom all bow, 


Mo langer beguile me, ii. 137; 
"No nng-ave moams from home on 
branch in morning lighr, ii. 152. 
None but. the. good a secret keep, And 
good men keep it unrevealed, 87. 
None but the men of worth a secret keep, 
ш. 289, 

None keepeth a secret but a faithful per- 
son, iv. 233. 

None other charms bur thire shull greer 
mine eyes, 1. 156. 


Not with kik raaa I'm drunk, but verily, 
ғ. 158. 

Now an, by Allah, unto man were fully 
known, in. 128. 

Now, an of woman ask ye, Í reply, ii. 214, 

Now blame him not; for blame brings 
only vice and pain, il; 297. 

Now, by: my life, brown hoe hath point 

of comeliness, iv. 238. 

Non y Dor ES Mi wert uci ien 
life thou hadat not ta "cn, i. 182. 

Now, by your Inve! your love I'll ne'er 
forget, vii. 315, 
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Now T indeed will hide desire ond all 
Tepine, т. 267. 
Now is my Greed to incur reproachs, 
„їй. 59. 
Now Jove hust banished all that bred 
delighe, iii. 259. 
Now with their says and said no mate vex 
me the chiding race, iv. 207. 


O avorswent of beauties to thee write 1, 
үй. 176. 
Ü bcaury'z Union! love for thee's my 
„iii, 303. 
OQ best of race to whom gave Hawwá Boat 
of birth, v. 159. 
Moran ugue art not ashamed, v. 


O tees tat bowest fom the land Trak, 

viti 

O child of Adam let not hope make mock 
and rte ut thee, vi. 116, 

Оет шен ith sabari T gent 
¥ 

tó either lover Fainl v. 63.‏ ا ر 
O dwelling of my friends, say is there no‏ 
returm, vii. 319.‏ 

О байт ones forth ye cast my faithful love, 
ix. 300. 

O Fele root ahil title growth of tru, 


O era no care hast shou to feas, *. 


обе бәт thy home when foes affright! 

¥ 

О friemis of me one favour more I pray, 
w. 125. 

O glad news bearer well comel H. 3286. 

O kall to him whose Jocks his checks p'er- 
shade, x. 53. 


© Haydt albNufis be gen'rous and in- 


cline, vit. 217. 

O heart, an lover false thee, shun the 
parting bane, viii. 94. 

© heart! be noe thy Jove confined to one, 
11.232. 


О hape of me! pursue me not with rigour 
and дшш, Bi. 28, 
о эрч of ne and Heaven! whose tor- 


Hi 19. 
O Keener, eas E thou fallest. not 
short, i. 311. 
O Kings Ө ЫА grace to prisoner 
ta'en, viu. 56. 
O Lont, hy the Five Shaykhs, T pray de- 
T me, vii. 226. 





Ооу ротна а griéf hom eit ай 
drrven, v. 270. 
Q Lord, my foes are fain to alay me in 
despight, viii. 117. 
Qr OF me; sho terest bot whom ny 
, Ws 239. 


‘© Love, üa imstant in thy cruellest 


аше, іу. 204. 
O a eet со thoi a ride, v. 


O Maryam of beauty return for these 
eyne, viii, 32]. 

O Еа thy chiding I pray, forego, 
ix: 

р Reid n < 


123, 
© Moslem! thaw whose guide i Aleorkn, 
73. 


rr. | 


O most noble of men in this time and 


stound, iv. 2, 

O my censor who wakest amorm to see, 
vii 343. 

O my friend, an 1 rendered my life, my 
sprite, ix. 214, 

O my friend! reft of rest no repose ] com- 
mand, ii, 55. 

О ту friends, have ye seen or have 
heard, vis 174; 

Gron Marks OAM roms "my misery, vil, 


le 4- 7 welll weet thy puissant hand, 
O Night of Union, Time's vina ris, 


O my lords shal he to yur nds оеш, 
їх. 299 

O Night here Í stay] 1 want ño ma nir 

. lght, iv. 144. 

o piein Ра | have none else but thee, 


O pearl-set mouth of friend, iv. 231. 

O pearly mouth of í whe set those 
pretty pearls jn line, i iv. 231. 

© Rose, thou rare of charms that dost cone 
tuin, viii. 275. 

бал! be not deceived by worldly joys, v. 
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O spare me, thou Gharban, indeed enow 
for me, ii. 128. 

O Spring-camp have ruth on mine over- 
throwing, vii, 2-40, 

O thm Ваа. pani, show thou some 


cy, vii. 





O thou of generous seed and tme nobility, 


vi. 252. 

O thou ahecriest Sun who in night dost 
ahine, viri. 215. 

O Thou, the One, whose grace doth all 

the world embrate, v. 272. 

0 thoa tomb! 0 chow tomb! be his horrors 
set in blight? i 76. | 

O thou to whom sad trembling wight: in 
fear complain! ii. 317. 

O thou who barest Jee-call better to sug- 
Best, ü, 327. 

O thou wha claimest to Ье prey of love 
and ecstasy, vii. 220. 

Gba wd Corio cume it sorest syhe, 


boons! vii. 107. 

© thou who dyest hoariness with black, 
vui 295. 

O thou who fearest Fate, i. 56. 

O thou who for thy wakeful nights wouldst 
claim my love to boon, iii. 26. 

O thou who givest to royal state sweet 
savour, i 3. 

Ü thou who gladdenest man by speech 
ang rarest иар; be 311. 

O thou who- t innocence to 'guile, 
üi. 137, 

O thou who seekest parung, safely fare! 
ü. 319, 

O thou wha seekest separation, act lemure- 
ly. vr. 200, 

O thou who seekest severance, i. 118. 

0 thoo who shameest sun in morning sheen, 
wit, 35. 

© thou who shunnest him thy love muted! 
vii. 259. 

Ü thou who wooest Severance, easy fare! 
Hi. 278. 


© thoa who woo'st a world unworthy 
learn, i. 319. 

O thou whose boons to me are more than 
one, iii. 317. 

o thou whose dto ispa has out af 
compt, in 

© thou whee و‎ like the radiant 
East, i. 210. | 

© to whom I gave soul which thou tor- 
turest, iv. 19, 

О to whom now of my desire complaining 
sore shall T, v. 45. 

O taller through the glooms of night in 
peril and in pain, i. 38, 





DIX. 363 


Баалы НЕД distraught? 


O wating of musk from the Babel-land! 
m. 1 
те ш ou Y. 


O Nb. hase quitted these abodes amd 
[аге Def and light, vii 59. 

O who passest thie doorway, by Allah, 
see, vil. 235. 

Uso quse Line wo the fairest ap- 


Gods tan Maton kana 
glow, vi. 243. 
E ne'er hope anth dë- 
t 
O whose heart by our beauty is captive 
ta'en, v. 3⁄6. 
О Wish of wistful men, for Thee 1 yearn, 
v, 269. 


O ye hat can sid me, 8 wretched loves, 
i. 30. 


Oye who fled end Ioft say heart In palu 
low li'en, nt. 285. 

Ore Meaney vitala fled, have ruth, 
viii. 258, 

O you whose mole on cheek enthroned 
‘reeatls, |. 251. 

© Zephyr of Morn, an thou pass where 
the dear ones dwell, viii. 120. 

O Zephyr of Najd, when from Najd thou 
blow, wil, 115, 

Of dust waa I created, and man did I be- 
come v. 237 _ 

Of ae hing the folk suspect us twain, 


Of my sight T am jealous for thes; oF me, 


Of Tuve and whi befel me I complain, 
уш. 219, 

Of wit and wisdom is Marminah base, 
i. 57. 

Oft Bn dE Q Q U 
masi, v, 

Of kunda added to kla baneh back, 
тш. 297 


Oft times mischance shall straiten noble 
breast, viii. 


Oft when d cust shows knotty and 
tangled akein; vi. Ti. 

Oh a valiant race are the sons of Nu'umán, 
qi. 80. 

Oh soul of me, an thou accept my rede, 
"n. 210. 


364 


Sere the gaze of these fiddled 

еупе, 

Old bag l high деке filthy life, v. 96. 

On earth's surface we lived im rare case 
and joy, vi. 123. 

ыны Wan adadi ARTE, 
1.1 

On me and with me bide: thy volunty, 
үш. 129. 

riri Moon of palace cast chy aight, 


1, B5. 

On the brow of the World is a writ; an 
thereon thon look, ix. 297, 

On the fifth day ut even-tide they went 
away from me, ii- 10. 

On the fifth day I quitted all my friends 
for evermore, ii, 10. 

On the glancing racer outracing glance, 
ik. 

E ekan Akad woody Tah PE анна 
Allah deign, x. 40. 

On these which once were chicks, iv. 235, 

CHUTE MANTO De a аве Bor 


OE Oeil sie ocu gs 
. €raved of me, ii. 210. 
One wrote upon her cheek with musk, his 
name was Ja áfar hight, iv. 292. 
Open the door! the leach now draweth 
fee v Se 
um in of man, 
de 343. v 
Our aim is only converse to enjoy, iv, 54. 
Our Fort is Tor, and flames the fire of 
Bght, 1. 242. 
Gus life to thee, О eup-boy Bewuty-dight! 
Ur trysting-time tz all roe short, iit. 167. 


PaxpoN my fuult, for "tis the wise man's 
wont, i. 125. 

Pardon the sinful ways 1 did pursue, ii. 38, 

Part not from one whose wont is not to 
part from you, iii. 205. 

up ta part from fover main,‏ ا 


Pass round rhe cup. to the old and the 
young nan, too, vir. 278. 

Pass o'er iy fault, foe "tis the wise man's 
жоп, тш. 377. 

Ра Patience Kath fd , but passion fareth not, 

v. 

Patience with sweet and with bitter Fate! 
vut. 145. 


Air LavtaH wa Lavan. 


Be et 


Pasient, O Allah to Ту билу I bor 


Sica Ra hus sorry state ance 

when ye fain withdrew, viri. 66. 

Peace be to her who visits me in sleeping 
phantasy, vin, 231. 

Peace be to you from lover's wasted love, 
тп. 368. | 


pensateth me, vil. 320. 
Perfect were lover's qualities in him was 
Pink E very ind Hus b 
eyes enpupild black 
have dealt me sore despight, viii. 69, 
Шеше me mare the fig than every fri 


Pe in yon Hazár of mocking strain, 


Pons and health, good cheer, good 
appetite, ñ. 102. 
Piy sx and also tay mate be plied, wit 


Poverty dims the sheen of man whate'er 
his wealth has been, i. 272. 


QUINCE every taste conjoins; in her are 
found, i. 158. 

Quoth [ tn.a comrade one day, viii. 289. 

кораш Ер Нона, who was, 
v. 157. 

Quoth she (for T to Be with her forbare), 


in, S05, 
Quod ie, "Lee hee dre hy hone 
—— meand sore enraged, vill. 


Qum d о meri ee thon dyse thy 
hoariness, vii, 29 
Quo ey sd Í ka vnd my tane 


Qoi HU back Miers “ae la “a 
ere writ! iv. 196, 
Quo Vers TM "mE Paano kosa 
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they, Thou rav'st on him thou 
` lor st, ii. 258; 
an they, "Thou'rt surely raving mad 
her thou lov'st, viii. 326. 


Rickin i mP heart by parting fro’ my 
friends, 1. 150. 

Rain showers of torrent tear, O Eynê, 
and see, viti, 250), 

Rebel against wüurmen and so shait thou 
serve Allah the riore, ii. 214. 

Red fruits that fll the hani, and shine 
with sheen, wit 27 He dcn 

Reiy not on women: Trust not to 
Бс, | 

Reserve is a jewel, Silence safety is, 1. 208. 

Restore my e as ‘twee within my 
brezst, vii. 37 

Right sear ne hand, Umaymah minc! v. 
75. 

PS Kem im richest raiment 


Ral up by dar and bey halle rl 
v. 220. 

Rosy red Wady hot with sammer-glow, 
ix. А, 


Round with big and little, the bow! and 
cup, ti. 29, 


Sam 1 ro dim-wast who the wine en- 
graced, viii, 307. 

Salam from graces treasured by my Lord, 
Hi. 273. 

Salarns fro' me to friends in every stend, 
ii. 2565. 

Say, canst not come to m$ ome mement- 


Say, doth heart of my falr incline to him, 
v. 127. 


Say me, on Allah's path has death not 
dealt to me, iv. 247. 

Say me, will Union after parting e'er re- 
turn to be, viii. 

Say thes to akin “Be soft," to face "Be 


Jkh k W. 130. 

Say to mngry lover who tumà away, v. 
im. — 

a Анон A the dore hued veil, 


Say to the fair in the wroughten veil, vill. 
291. 
Say to the pretty une in veil of blue, iv. 


Say what shall solace one who hath nor 
home nor stable stead, t i. 124, 


show, vii, 323 | 

Seented with: — and mes nght 
proudly doth she go, v. 1 

ric. oA RAN u T 
gir et, ¥. 225. 

Seest not how the hosts of the Rinse dis 
plar, vii. 276. 

Sest not that Almond plucked by hand, 
үш. 270. 

Seest not that. musk, the mor-brown musk, 
cer claims the highest price, iv. 253. 

Sest not that pearls are prized for milky 
hue, iv. 250. 

Seat hok Dat pry where Rois a ower: 
t ays, viu. 47 

aing na ming aa E 
H. 302. 

Sect nor the Leman when it taketh form, 
үй 272. 

Sect not we want for joy four things all 
toli, i. 86. 

Semblance of full-moon Heaven bore, v. 


"death, iv. 223 

Shall I be ercasled when.Lore hath mas 
tered the secret of me, vill. 261. 

Shall man experience-lectured ever tare, 

vin 144. 

Shall ¢ the beautiful hoe of the Basil Fail, 
PB | 
іп", й. ü. 18. 

Shall we e'er be united after severance- 

Shamed is che bough of Bin by pace of 
her, vii. 223. 

eU rua farewell on our parting day, 


She exe on my ih with a wonda 
glance, 1i. 87 

She came apparelled im am aure vest, 
L. 218; 

She came sppartlled in a vest of blue, wii. 
280. 


She came out to gare an the bridal at case, 
v, 149. 
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She came thick veiled, aml cried T, O dis. 
play, viii. 280 | 


She comes like fullest moon om happy 

. might, i. 218; x. 59. 

She cried while phrved in her side Desire, 
ix. 197, 

She dispread the locks from hes head ane 
night, iu. 226. 

She drew nezr whenas death was depart- 
ing us, v. 71, 

gives her woman's hanil a force that 

fails the harul of me, iii, 176. 
gers nn, vii. 1565, 

Sbe hath those hips conjoined by thread 

She hath wrists which, did her bangles 
nor contain, im. 226, — 

She i$ a sun which towereth high asky, 
i. 163. 


joined in mortal dress, wii, 104. 
She lords it o'er our hearts in grzəs-green 
а 
эпе prayeth; the Lord af grace he: 
obeyed, v, 273, ET 
She proffered me a tender coynte, iii. 34, 
She rose like the morn as ahe alone 
through the night, i. 11. 
She saith sore hurt in sense the met 
acute, iii. 03. 
She shineth forth a moon, and bends a 
willcrw.wand, iv. 50. 


 -all of green, v. 346, 

She ahot my heart with shaft, then turned 
, n heel, vit. 141. 

лн it in lap like à mother fand, ix. 


She ‘spied the moan of Heaven remind- 

_ Ang me, iv. 31. 

She split "T casque of courage with eye- 

_ Swords that sorely amite, ini. 179, 

She sa three tresses of unplaited hair, 
iv. 51. 

Sm pair of ringlets long let down, 


v. 24). 

She who mv all of love by love af her hath 
won, viu. 254. 

Shoulder thy tray and go straight to thy 
goal, i. 278. 

` what a sight! iv. 193. 





ON ed and never owned my love, 
v. 151, 
Silky her skin and ailk that zonàd waisr, 
ni. 163. 
Since my toper-friend in my hand hath 
piven, iv. 2D, 
Since none will lend my lowe a helping 
hand, vn. 225. 
Since our [mam came forth from med- 
icine, v. 154. 
Sleep fled me, by my side wake ever 
anne e 
in mine armè fill moon of brightest 
blee, x. 39, 
Slim.waist and hovish wits detight, v. 161. 
Slimewaist craved wine from her com- 
paneer, viu. 307. 
Slim-waistel lovelinz, from kis hair and 
brow, viu, 299. 
Slim-waisted foveling, jetty hair en- 
crowned, i, 116. 
. Ofcheek, v. 158: | 
Slim-wauisted one, whose taste is sweetest 
Poss 241, 
Journ Of stranger, in whatever | 
vü. 175. = 


Sought me this heart's dear love at gloom 
of night, vii. 253, ` 


Sow Kindnesesen in the unfittese atead, 

iin 136: 

Stand by and see the derring-do which I 
to-dase will abe, iii. 107. 

P er M ruined home and ask of ws, 


Stand thou and hear what fell to me, viii. 


228. 

Stand. thou by the homes and hail the 
lords of the ruined stead, ii. 181. 

Sray! grant one parting look before we 
part, ii. 14. 

rend ye your steps to none lut me, v. 65. 


il cleaves to this m mine 
ccitzsy, viri, 241. 
Stint ye this blame, vii. 254. 


— basom, reveries dispread, iii, 
Sings is my story, passing prodigy, iv. 
Strange i» the charm which dighe her 


brows like Luna's diak that shine, ii. 3. 
Strive he to cure hiv case, to hide the 
truth, i. 320. 
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Such fs the world, so bear a patient heart, 
L. 183 


Suifer mine eye-babes weep. Iat of love 
and tears express, viii. 112. 

Suse ркы иш auch marvels can en- 
hance, iii. 

irom her brilliant brow,‏ ر 


vii, 245. 

Sweetest of righrs the world can show to 
me, Hl. 318. 

Sweetheart! How long must | await by so 
long suffering tried? i, 178. 

Sweetly discourses she on Persian string, 
win. 166. 


Taxe. all things easy; for all worldly 


things; iv, 220, 
Take thy life and Ay whenas evils threat; 
let the ruined house tell its owner's 


fate, 1. 109. 
ee aie cee omar uut 


Tile patience which leds good if 

patience thow can learn, tv. 221. 

Take. warning, O proud, iv, 118. | 

'Tear-drops have chafed mine eyelida and 

fail down in wondrous wise, v. 53. 

Tell her who turneth from our love to 
work itinjury sore, L 181. 

Tell whose hath sorrow grief never shall 
last, 15. 
That cheek-mole's apot they evened with 
Tact fers air а дову Баян, 
nir, that y 
That nigh ologer a scheme of 
planets drew, i. 167, 

That pair in image quits me not ane single 
hour, 1. 173. 

That rarest beauty ever hides my foe, vii. 
356. 


That SINUM hair upon his face took 


wreuk, v. 

e oe ANE eter aad pita’ 
their way, vul. -H. 

The hlear-eyed scapes the pits, 1. 265, 

The boy like his farher ahall surely show, 
i. 310, 

The breeze o' morn blows uswards fram 
her trace, vii. 206. 

The dice а hued rose excite, 


The рии нон, hands diia lr sigh, 











тышаш нн ш A 
The coming unto thee іа blest, vii 167. 


Tit rout kit wiae Jong ine nai, 


Bee tae ale aoe ee ho tak ce 
tomb where his bones aliall lie, x. 47, 


Tw courier sanagi b тазаа де 


he darah delight is the day when you 
draw near, i, 75, 
ena Bean ERT BEE n tmu, 
+ 


The fawn-like one 2 meeting promised me, 


iv. 195. 
The fawn of a maid bene her lute in hand, 
n. 34. 
The feet of sturdy miscreants went tramp- 
ing heavy tread, x. 38. 
oe the ground shall 


The fragrance of musk from the breasts 


The hapless lover's heart is of his wooing 


weary grown, iv. 144. 
The hears of lovers have eyes 1 an, i 


TA ka f ey xot chan Te 25. 

The house, sweetheart, is now no home të 
me, v. 381. 

The jujube tree cach day, vii aL 

The Kings who fared before us showed, 
iii. 318. 

The land of limping moon is bare and 
drear, viu. 126. 

The least of him із the being free, v. 156 

The life of the bath is the joy of man's 
life, ш. 19. 

The like of whatso feelest thou we feel, 
vii. 141. | 

The longing of a Bedouin. maid, whose 

are far away, üi. 172. 

The Кар аан АВ lass forlorn of 
lath and kin, n. 306. 

The Lord, empty House! to thee peace 

decree, vii. 238. 


The riore ones kfc the ја millê e 
y. 150. 

The lover is drunken with love of friend, 
v. 49. 
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Hee euet Pa Re EA Gk 


The kone hee nk breakin twain 


The mea is bright with what is on't, ii. 


Te: "NE who kept eur commerce 
һы], i. 189. 

The Moon o° the Time shows unveilad 
light, ix. 237, 

PEEL UT dsl powder, my 


bread, 

The ae of what drave me distraught, 
i 

The Nile-flood this day is the gain you 
own, L 750. 
The penis smooth and round was made 
with anus best to match it, ui. 303. 
The phantom of Soada came by night to 
wake me, viii, 337. 

The poor man rn by everything op- 
posed, ix. 291. 

The Prophet sw whatever eyes could ses, 
w. 

nete orae fiend is the best of all 


The Rose ln | Nus I, 274, 

pM ае лме гануна 
portray, vi 

The dand ry anid There te Muir upon li 
cheeks, v. 157. 

Та аре that carry these fair young 
feet, vil. 320, 

ты мыз эриндин ыа. 

yea o то vill. 


GEF SS E ha d cheeks right 
clearly shürws, v. 190, 

The stream a a check by sunlight гозу 
dyed; ii 

The streamict fe akang by branchy wood 
and aye, viii. 257. 

The sun of beauty she to all appears, x. 59. 

The sun of beauty abe to sight appears, i. 
218. 

The sun yellowed not in the murk gloom 
lien, viu. 235, 

The peel the eworder and the blood- 
skin waiting me I sight, ii. 42. 

The rears of these cyes find easy release, 
v. 127. 

The tears run down his cheeks in double 
row, ui. 159. 





"The time of parting” quoth ther, 
"draweth mgh," v. 280. 

The tongue of love trom: heart bespeaks 
my aprite, iv, 261. 

The tongue of Love within my ‘vitals 
speaketh, viit. 319, 

RUE ee 


The MR EM wrote with gold-one 
bright, viii. 210. 

The whiskers write upon his cheek with 
ambergris ón pearl, vii. 277. 

The wide plain ts narrowed before these 
Eyes, viri, 25, 

Tues THEE EDU GN кы, 


Ti ecd. E hoe idi it» sorrow 

— till vi. 340. 

‘The world sware that for ever 'rwould gar 
me grieve, viii. 243. 

The world tears mun to shreds, so be tho 
nnt, ix. 295. 

The world tricks I admire betwixt me and 

eid ax, 242 
© world’s best joys Inng be chy for. on 

whens " e re í 

zephyr theth o'er its 

like, vii: 257. 

Their image bida with me, ne'er quit 
me, ne'er shall fy, viti. 65. 

Their tracts I see, and pine with pain and 
pang, i, 151. 

There be no writer whe from death shall 
ficet, 1. 128. 

There be rulers who have niled with a 
foul tyrannic sway, i. 60. 

There remaineth not aught save 2 futeer- 
ing breath, viii. 124. 

There remaina to him naught save a 
fitting breath, vin 119. 

They blurned lin С aii те to 

2: 24. 


well, ix 

They bore lim bier'd and all who followed 
wepi, n. 281. 

They find re fault with her where 1 de- 
fault ne'er fnd, v. 80. 

They have cruelly- ta'm me (rum him my 
belowed, v 5L 


their pas, iv. 200. 
They ruled awhile and theirs «was harsh 
tyrunmie rule, iv. 220, 





Ll Тыныс ша یی ای‎ 
thou lovest, iv. 205. 

They say me, ee a light to 
mankinil,” i. 187 


They shine fallest moons, anvell crescent 
bright 

ets Feli ela ru 
verse wus quite, vil. 112. 

‘Thine image ever companies my aprite, 
ш. 259. | 

уыс these eyne, a-lip thy name, 
H. Pu p. 

Think not from her, of whom thog art en- 
amoured, viii. 216. 

Thinkest ‘thou thyself all prosperous, in 
days which prosp' rous be, vui. 309. 

gaga Dek kkang E SEN 17. 

parah Kaanan 1 oppresséd meet, 
w 

This garden and this lake in truth, viii. 
207. 


This howse, ory lady, since you left is now 
a home no more, 1. 211. 

‘This messenger shall give my news to 
thee, in. 181. 

тн анаа wherein destruction Без, і. 


TE ie sive I sill never freget dll 1 die, 
vi: MM, 

This is thy friend perplexed for pain and 
pine, 1v. 273, 

This one, whom hunger plagues, and rags 
enfold, wi, 129. 

Tho" ‘tis thy wont to hide thy love per- 
force, fi. 65, 


lag AAN ak a penakan nein bat 
und bane, vin. 149. 

Thou DE ina green grew the hills 
anew, ill, 

Then авад well of Tine when daya 
went well, H. 12; ni: 

TUE tni v iy aka 


128. 

‘Thou hast failed who would sink me in 
rumm-sea, iir. 108. 

Thou hast granted more favours than 
ever | crave, ii 32. 

"Thou hast restored my wealth, sans greed 
and ere; iv. 111. 

Thou hast some art the hearts of men to 
clip, i. 241, 

Thou hast won my heart by cheek and 
eye of thee, vii. 256. 

Thou licst, O foulest of Satans, thou art, 

ш. 108. 


—aptite, ix, 249. 
ADR mede fair thy. thought of Fate, 


Thou paces the palace a marvekaight, i 
176 


Thou present, in the Heaven of Heavens 
| dwell, ni. 268; 

Thow seekest my death; naught ehe thy 
will can satisfy? n. 103. 

Thou wast all taken up with love of other 
man, nöt me, i. 182. 

Thou wast create of dust and cam'at to 
life, vv, 190. | 

Thou wait invested (woe to thee!) with 
tule for thee unfit, vit. 127, 

Though amorn | may awake with all hap- 
piness in hand, L 75. 

Though now thou jeer, O Hind, how many 
a night, vit. 

Three coats yon freshest form endue, viii. 


270. 
Three lovely girta hold my bridle-rein, iz. 


та лед, 
in fear, ui. 231. 

Three things for ever hinder her to visit 
us, vin. 279. —— 

Throne you on highmost stead, heart, 
ears und wht, will, 258. 

T ne eee 

¥ 

Thy case commit to a Heavenly Lord and 
thow ahalt safety we, vin. ISL 

Thy folly drive thee on though long T 


Roe 14. 
Thy phantom МА оч eet and y, vi. 


Tis деке idu er nn I, 
Thy shape with willow branch | dare 
compare, iv. 255. 
E temptation, eyes as Houri's 
viii. 
Ту А Б ое оа а аа ара 


was “О n stirred my sprite to 


pine, viii. 2 
Tits bed oar tokio. and divided who 
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тше hath for his 

j wont to upraise and 
debase, i. 143, 

Time hath shattered all my frame, ii. 4. 

Tie rie r life should fare in woeful 


waste, Ñ 
"Tire if wine and bc who bears the bowl, 


т. 18, 
"Tias the Figs with clear white skirs out- 
thrown, vii. 268. 
"Fis dark: my transport and unezse now 
gather might and main, v. 45, 
ر‎ visited by nane, v. 
H 
“Tis naught bot thus! When a-sudden | 
sec her, ix. 
"Tis not at every time and tide unstable, 
ir. 188. 
RM last trodden coyness-path пос 
LM 
To all who unknow my love for the Мау, 


Witi, 252. 
Ts Allah will nalis o sita Gf aval 
and of woe, ii. 106. 
To Allah's charge | leave that moon-like 
beauty in your tents, iv, HS. 
Mao we a ee 


To grief leave a heart that to love ne'er 


ceased, viii, 215, 

Té bim 1 shake af coupling but hi said to 
me, m. 301. 

Tao hun when the wine cup is near l de- 
clare, ix. 189. 

То karim, the cream of men thou gavesr 
me, š. 35. 

To kith and kin bear thou sad tidings of 

To me restore my denr, v. 55. 

To our belovecks we moaned our length of 
might, ry. 105. 

To Rose quoth I, What gars thy thorns 
to be put forth, wilt, 276, 

То severance you doom my lore and all 
unmoved remain, 1. 181. 

To Pe UNT foes is chiefest bliss 1 wist, 


Җә oe trust worldly 

t t 

To Thee be praise, O Thou who showese 
unremitting grace, viii. 183. 

To thee come ] forth with my heart 
aBarne, iii. 108. 





To win cur favours still thy hopes are 

т bent, vti. 224. 

old us, ascribing to his Shaykhs, oor 
Shaykh, iv. 47. 

Travel! and thou shalt nd new [renda 
fæ old ones left behimi, i 197, 

Troubles familiar with mry heart are 
grown and Í with them, viii. 117. 

‘Trust not toman when thou bast raised hia 
spleen, m. 145 

Truth best befits thee albeit truth, i. 298. 

Turn thee from grief пог саге ц jot! 1. 56, 

"Twas as | feared the coming ilis dis. 
cerming, d. 189. 

"Twas by will of her she was creare, viii, 


291. 

"Twat not of love that fared my fee to 
them, iv. 180. 

"Twas not satiety bade me leave the dear- 
ling of ty soul, i. 181. 

"Twixt the chose-tied and open-wide no 
medium Fortune Enoweths, i. 105, 

Se ae DBE цо 


Two contranes and Loon concur in oppa- 
site charms, iv 

Two hosts fare Gehring thee the livelang 

T m bone 

wo d from and 

bliss, v. 240. кее 

Two things there are, for which if eyes 
wept tear on tear, viii. 263, 

Two things there be, an blood.tears there- 
over, vii. 106. 

Two = чн ot blood flowing easiest 


Тулай not, iÉ thou hust the power to 
do $0, iv. 189, 


Омм Aug, thy boom Allah repay! v. 118. 
inder my raiment a waste body lies, v. 


йы ikaw dasan Ka many a company, 
vi. 91. 

Union, this severance ended, shall I sec 
some day? iii. 12. 

Value МА the world be juat, t 


бым a dost deem. me fancy free, 


Unto chee, As ad! T of passion pangs com- 
plain, їп. 312. | 

Unto thy phantom deal behese, wii, 109, 

зр Fom table of his lovely cheek, 
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comes, i. 218. 
Nery mrt are dewilu created for us, 


Vid the ill mon fe ally with her face, 
vui 291. 
Virtue in hand of thee hath built a house, 


iw, 138. 
Vist thy lover, spurn what envy taki, i 
213 


dw, 257. 


Watt foe the little parrridges on poerringer 
and plate, i. 131. 

Wands of green chrysolite bare issue 
which, viti. 275. 

"Ware how thou hurtest man with hurt of 
hearts, ii. 197. 

"Ware that truth thou speak, albe sooth 
when said, x..23. 

Sack eee see ae Se eS 


Wickens eat erie she Tio the sight. of 
thee, ii. 
Watered seal lade, the world perfection 


Waters of Pese. cor his cheeks flow 
rim. 299. 

We joy is fall Mood who. the ‘wine bears 
round, viii. 227. 

We left nat taking leave of thee (when 
bound to other goal), viii. 63. 

We ке on carth a life of fair content, 
*. 4L 

We lived till saw we all the marvels Love 
can bear, v. 54. 

We "ll drink and Allah pardon sinners all, 
vii. 277. 

We never heard of wight nor yet espied, 
viii. 296. 

We res noth en tok Abs darpa an sss, 


Wood the path where Fate hath led, 
. 107. 


We trod the steps appointed for us, x. 53. 

We trod the steps that for us were writ, 
ix. 226. 

We were and were the days enthralled to 
all our wills, i. 182. 

We were. like willow-boughs in garden 
shining, vii. 132. 

We wrought them weal, they met our 
weal with ill, 1. 43. 


Wyre I NET UR 


Wl Allah wosts Diac apos aurseveraneo: 
day, mi. 3. 

Well Allah wots that since my severance 
from. thee, Ш. 292, 

Well Allah тона T am sorely plague, 
y. |. 

Well learnt we, since you left, our grief 
and sorruw to sustain, iii. 63, 

Wend co that pious prayerful Emir, v. 
274. 


Were I to dwell on heart-eonsuming heat, 
ñi. 310. 

Were it sd ro me while the flame is burn- 
ing within me, vii. 282. 

Were not the Murk of gender male, x. 60. 

What ails the Beauty, she returneth noc? 


v. 137. 
What alle the Raven that he croaks my 
lover's houte hard by, viii. 242. 
What cas the slave do when pursued by 
Fate, itt, 341. 
bs Peis is this my pining plight, 


What Uy F left i not for nobility of 

Whar pathway fad ] my desire to obtain, 
v. 42, 

Wher sayest of one by a sickness canght, 


ғ. ШЧ. 

Whar sawest thou of him by sickness 
waste, v. 73 

What secret kept T these my tears have 
told, iii. 285. 

What's life to me, anless I see the pearly 


sheen, ui. 65. 
What's this? I 7 nnd tomba, and fondly 


greet, iii. 46. 
What time Fate's tyranny shall oppress 


thee, L 119. 
Whate'er they say of grief to lovers came, 
ii. 33. 


Whatever needful thing the undertake, 
L 207. 

AWharso ia not to be no sleight shall bring 

Whatso 1s not to be shall ne'er become, 
162. 

Wien a nickname or Tatl name men de- 


When EA pom aught beliu a man, 
L 275. 

When comes she slays she; and when back 
she turns, iv. 232 
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When drew ahe near te hid adieu with 
heart omstnung, i- 158. 

VAR ENCORE TRE odia ир 

When fails my wealth no friend will deign 
befriend, i. 208; tv. 189. 

r weigh heavy on tome of us, 

When forwards Allah's aid a man's intent, 


toning, vii. 21. 

When he who it aèked a favour mith “To 
morrow,” i, 196. 

When his softly bending shape tud hum 
close ta my embrace, iii. 306, 

When I drew up her shift from the roof of 
her coynte, ii. 331. 

When 1 far-parted patience call and tears, 
Wie = 

When | sighted and dared in Damascus 
town, i, 233. 

When l think of my love and our parting 
smart, i. 250. 

When I took up her shift and discovered 
the terrace-roaf of her kzze, viii. 32. 
When in thy mother's womb thou watt, 

viii, 119. 
Wet ia ade in the lake malie malady, 


When Kiska menaced off to strike my 
hand, i rv. 156, 


When man keepš honour bright without 
a stain, Iv. 106. 

When my blamer taw me beide my love, 
ix. 

When oped the inkhorn of thy wealth and 
farne, i. 125. 

When saw I Plejad stars his glance escape, 
ЧТИ, | 

When shall be healed of thee this heart 
that ever bidet is woe? iL 296, 

When shall disunian and estrangement 
end? iv. 137, 


When shall the disappeinted heart be 
healed | 


of severance, ri. 58, 
When shall rhe severance-fire be quenched 
by union, love, with you, viii. 62. 
When she's Ineensed thou aat folk lie 
slain, viii 155. 
When straitened is miy breast Twill af my 
Creator pray, vii. 149. 





When the Kings King giveth, in rever- 
ence pause, x. 35. 

MN EU ENTPIPHICE an ig an part сыр, 
iv 

When the tyrant enters the ligges land, 
uL 120, 

When the World heaps favours on thee, 
pass an, H. 13, 

When ther made their camels yellow- 
white kneel down at dawning grey, v. 
140, 

When they to me had brought the leach 

. and surely showed, v. 286. 

When thost art seized of Evil Fate assume, 
1 

aerei ent parring be patient nil, 
үш. БЛ, 

When to sore parting Fate our love shall 
doom, to distant hfe by Destiny de- 
creed, i. 129. 

When we drank the wine, and it crept its 
way, x. 37. 

When we met we complained, i. 249. 

When will tome grant we meet, when shall 
we he, үш. 85, 

Vi st e thou be wise and lowe.heat 

y. 
Was dnd yes Echo tue IG, 
WES ae lend 
паз оп any lend the oppressor doth 
aluh, eet 

Where arr ngs earth-peopli 
where are they? vi. 103. E: 

Where be the Earth kings who from 
where they “bode, vi. 105. 

Where be the Kings who ruled the Franka 
of old? vi. 106. 

Where be the men who built and fortified, 
vi. 104. 

Where gone i Bounty sinte thy hand is 
turned to clay? i. 232. 

Where fie man wha: baliz sha Буган? 
¥ 

нү а да those Tabours. 

Ya T 

Where is the way to Consolation’s door, 
win. 240. 

= i pe rae who peopled in the 


While s ‘sith softly rounded polished 

While slanidevers slumber, langsorne і 
night, iii. 221. E 

While that fair-faced boy abode in the 


ice, іх, 
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Wilk ia Lim kani ra POT An 
estate, tv. 

virial Vinee io rac Do i 
again, v. 104. 

Who loves not swan-neck and gazelle-ike 


Who saith that love at first of free will 
came, ii. 202 

Who seeketh for pearl in the Deep dives 
208. 


Vno AL osi ma oss lors ofis иу 
gazelle, vin. 282. 

Who shall support me in calamities, ii 40. 

Who trusteth secret to another's hand, 1. 


87. 

Whom J irk let him fy fro’ me fast and 
faster, vii. 315. 

Whoso ne'er tasted of Love's weeks and 


Whom -two dirhama hath, bis lips have 
learnt, iv. 171. 

Why dose thou weep when ] depart ami 

Why not incline me co that show of silky 
down, iv. 258. 

Why then waste | my time in grief, until, 
L, 2565; 

Will Fate with joy of union ever bless our 
zight, v. 128. 

Wilt thou be just to others in thy love, 
and do, rv. 264. 

Wilt turn thy face from heart that's all 
thine own, v. 278. 

Wilt tyrant play with truest friend who 
thinks of thee each hour, jii. 259. 


claim, x. 41, 

Wil Кай ТИ. танкка inc wA 
came to mein gloom, vil. : 

With Allah take I refuge from whatever 
driveth me, iv. 254. 

With. fire they boiléd me to loose my 
tongue, i. 112. 

With heavy back parts, high breasts 
delicate, ii. 98, 

With thee that pear agree, whose hue 
апытп, үш. 270, 

With you is my heart-cure a heart that 
goes, vin, 78. 





Wither thy right, O smith, «which made 
her bear, viu. 246. 

Within my heart is fre, vii. 127. 

Witnesses unto love of thee I've four, 
viii. 106. 

Woe's me! why should the blimes gur 
thee blaming trow? i. 303. 

Women are Sarans made for woe 0° mun, 
m. 318. 

Women for all the chastiry they claim, 
ш. 216. 

Women Satins ate, made for wot of man, 
1х. 282. 

Would he come to my bed during sleep 
"rwere delight, vii. 111. 

Would Heaven I knew (but many ate the 
shifts of joy and woe), v. 75. 

Would Heaven | taw at this hour, ii. 134. 

Woukl Heaven | wot, will ever Time 
MN our beloveds back again? vill. 


Would ‘Heaven the phantom apared the 
fiend at night, v. 348. 
Would I wot for what crime shot and 
are we, viii. 238. 
Would they the lover seck without ado, 
үш. 281. 
Wrong not thy neighbour even if thou 


Үк аге the wish, the aim of me, i. 98. 

Ye promised us and will ye not keep 
plight? ii. 282. 

Tes Alb het joined the parted twain, 
tz. 

Yes, | will laud thee while the ringdlove 
moans, vit. 100. : 

Yellowness, tincturing her tho" nowise 
tick or sarry, iv. 259. 

Yestre'en my love with alaughter menaced 
me, ii. 27, 

You are my wish, of creatures brightest 
light, vii. 76. 

Хоу биле ошире, а уаш Die oe 
land, t. 34. 

You've roused my desire and remain at 
rest, viii. 101. 

You're far, yet to my heart you're nearest 
near, vill. 111. 

Yoor faring on the parting day drew many 
a tear fro’ me, viii. 61. 
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INDEX IIL—B. 
=p 
ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF FIRST LINES 
(METRICAL PORTION) IN ARABIC. 
Prepared éy Dn. Sremwaass. 


Note.—Tie jirit wambers refer ro vol. and p. of the Mac. Edit. those in parentheses 
to the Translation. 


A-ARBÁRANÁ inni "alà 'Lbu'di wa 'Liafá 
(Tuwil) iv. 115 (vin. 115). 
A'ánikuhü wa 'L.nafsu ba'da mashükarun 
(Famil) 1v. 571 (ix: 242). 
A-arhalu 'un Misr wa tibi na'imihi 
(Tawil), i. 228 (i. 290). 
Anila "Па fi "Lhubbi kad malakat iri 
(Tawil) iv, 243 (viii. 251). 
A-ba'da "Lhibbi lazzári tatfbu (Wüfr) 
i. 855 (iii, 259), 
Abi ‘Lkalbu И “Lhubba ¿BA Su'£dá 
(Mutakárib) in. 402 (vij. 129). 
АЫ тина "Баі Бар 'L'uyáni badar 
(Basit) iv, 260 (vill. 279). 
Abki ghariban atáhu "Lmautu munfaridan 
(Basie) ii: 422 (v. 115). 
Ablà "Lhawà nszfan vauma 'Lrnawá badáni 
(Basie) i 424 (ii. 152), 
ET Ua l-jamil (Khaflf) H 219 
v. 195]. 
A'dà "aduwwika adnà man wasikta bihi 
(Basic) 1. 743 (i. 143). 
Adáma "lláhu "izzski fi surürin (Wár) iv; 
29 (viii. 99). | 
"Adimtu stibári fi 'l-hawa (in?) aslá-kumn 
(Tawil) i. 219 G. 280). 
"Adimtu "апи fi ‘l-hawa in saliutomn 
Са) i. 49 (1. 74). 
"Adimtu “stibárí yanms sára ahihharl 
(T'awil) iv. 241 (viii. 259), 
Adirhá bi "Labiri wa bi "Leaghiri (Wáür) 
1. 304; 1v. 259. (Hi. 29; vii. 278), 
Adüru fi 'Lkasri lé ard ahadan (Munsarih) 
iL 311 Gv, 291). 
"А 'ihu 'an 'aynayka kam safakat 
daman (Tawil) 1. 372 (i. 100). 


A-fi "L'ishki wa 'Ltahríhi dintum kamá 
diana (Towil) iv. 65 (viii. 68). 

Aghdru ‘alayka min nazari wa minnf 
(Wahr) iv, 575 (ix. 243), 

Ahbábuná in ghibtumú "an názirí (Kámil) 
Hu. 29 Gü 340), | 

рна jianñ (Rajaz) iv. 250 (vin. 
269). 

Akad laydi арт) ‘indiya laylatun 
(Kamil) i. 587 (Н. 318). 

Ahrakünf bi 'L.nári yastantikünt (Khafif) 
1.96 (i. 132). 

Ahsanta zannaka bi'Layyári iz hasunat 
(Ваз) i. 288; iv. 292 (ii. 12; viii. ху). 

Ahwà kamaran '£dila 'Lkaddi razhik (7) 
тт. 24) (тїн. 259). | 

алаша tinivah (KAmil) 7, 764 (ii. 

) 


166), 

"Ajfbatu husnin wajhu-há badru kaukabin 
(Tawll) i. 280 Gi. 3), 

"Ajibtu bi-khilin ya'budu ‘lndra déiman 
(Tawi i, 561 (i, 297). 

“Ajibru |a-hi in zira fi "Lnaumi mazja'f 
(Tawil) iii. 386 (vi, 111). 

"Ajibtu li-"áxirihá kayfa mátü (Wáfr) iv. 
715 (x. 39). 


"Ajibu li'avni an тата!  bimilihá 


(Tawil) iv. 203 (vili, 224). 

"Ajibtu li-sa'l "I-dahri bayni wa baynahá 

ES тін Па Я kibeihi (Sari?) tii. 414 
(vii, 139). 

"Ajjalal-bavnu bayna-ná bi 'Lüráki (Kha- 
fif) i. 808 (ii. 209). 

Ajna rakibl min simdri kaldidi (Kamil) i, 
J73 (H. 103). 
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‚лабы lá yurham sibéhá (Wiñr) L 


Ajüzun | 
(Tawil) ii. 406 (v. 96). 


Alcallu má fihi min fazkilhl (Munsarih) ii. 


458 (v, 155)... 
Akazmntum frigi f ама wa qa'adtumu 
 (Tawil) L 136 (i. 181). 
Akamtum gharám! (1 'hawà wa ka'ad- 
tumu (Tuwil) i iv. 100 (vin. 101. 

Mámá "waits fi x albi và sárü (WAfir) i, 

179. i. 891 (i. zn ін, Нек 
yujizà M 






| ie exl. EE 


(Sari) L 620 Gi. 18). 

Akbaltu aanahi 'alà khauBn mujálisatan 
(Basít) ii. 445 tv. 147). 

A.Khálidu. házá mustahamun mutay- 
yamu (Tawil) ii, 184 (1v. 158). | 

Akhfaytu má alkáhu minka wa-kail zahar 
(Kamil) 3 i. 44: L. 876; iv. 242 (i. 67; 
fii, 280; viii. 260). 

Akhta-ta iz aradta khawea bahri (Rajar) i. 
710 йш. 108). 

Akiiom bi-jayshi bahra kulli *ajájatin 
(Tawil) iii. 282 (vii. 18). 

Adli mins "L-laumi "Hazí lÀ vufariku 
(Tawi) i 662 (ui. 60). 

Axil lahi lamma takallada zayfahu 
(Tawil) 1- 497. (ii. 230). 

Akülu lahi wa kad harara 'L'akáru 
(Wálr) iv. 517 (ix. 189). 

Akála li-ahyafin huyyi li-kásin (Wáfir) rv. 
289 (vi. 307). 

Akülu wa "L-wajdu yarwini wa yanshuruni 
(Basit) i. 375 (i. 104). 

Akútu maháahum — bishatti — "Lwádi 
(Kamil) ;. 830 Gü. 234). 

Ali ayyuhi- "ауз "Limughirru bi-nafsihi 
(Tzwil) ii. 397 (vit. 12). 

Alš ayyuhá 'l'-ushsháku bi- HAK khabhirü 
(Tawil) i. 578, 588 (и. 309, 320). 

A f sabil Thi má halla bi minka 
(Тат) п. 270 (iv. 241). 

'Alà fski МЫМ ma' taziyudi sabwati 
(TawiD iv. 73 (viii. 73). 

'Alà ghayzi Т һами ға Ташы (Wáfir) 
ü. 375 (v. 62]. 





"АШ Rn s 'abdun min "abidika wákifun 
(Таж. 
Ald ma li ee ae lá ta'Gdu (Wáfr) 


(Tawil) 5 437 (v. 132). 

Ali rubhamá zurtu "Lmilála wa rubbamá 
(Tawil) id. 411 (vii. 138). 

Ali yé diru 14 yadkhulka hurmm 
(Wáfr) H. 168; iv. 192 (iv. 140; viii. 


206). 

Alš yá hamima ‘l-dar balligh saldmand 
Гай) iv, 216 (viii. 236). 

Ali yd hamamara ‘| fiw udna ‘anditan 
(Tawi ii. 39) (vii, 113). 

Ali và nafsi an tarzà bi-kauli (Wáfr) 
L 3478 (ñ. 210), 

Ald yå srabi Najdin matà hijta min Najdi 
(Tamil iii, 390 (vii. 115). 

Ali ya weayhdbl ta’dlau fa-innant (Tawil) 
iv. 239 (viii. 258). 

Al'sklu lisahi “ilmi wa Laki wa 
'Ladab (Tawil) ii. $30 (v (v. 239). 

Аай zulb "l-hazwà (Mutakárib) n. 439 
(v. 1541, 

'Alayka: bi ы wa lau annahu (Sari) 
iv. 693 (x. 23 

Al- kadru утна) kulla shahrin marratan 
(Kiril) (vii. 271). | 

Al-badru wa 'Lzhamas f burjin kad "J 
tuma'd (Basle) i, 205 (i. 264). 

Al-badru’ yahkfka luulá annahú kufalon 
(Basit) iL 34 (ww. 19), 

Akdahmu aksama |à varilu mukaddiri 
(Kámil| 1. 457; iv. 245 (n. 185; wi 
263; 1 457; п. 186). 

Aldahru m4 bayns matwiryin wa-mah- 
aütin (Basit) 1,375 (1. 103). 

Al-dahru yafja'u ba'da ‘ayni bi "Lasari 
(Bmit) d. 7 (hu. 318). 

Aldahru vaftzriu '"Lijàla fad takun 
(Kamil) iv, 621 (1x. 295). 

AlJohru vaumáni zá ammnun wa zi hararu 
(Basít) i. 11 (i. 25). 

Alíakru ff autdnind ghurbanm (Sari) 
iv, 527 (ix. 199). 

Акти уш bà |-fatd: déiman (Sari') 
iv, 617 (ix. 290), 

Alhammu mujitami'un wa "Laharmlu muf- 
tariku (Bait i. 246 (1v. 223). 

А}. Мапи türun wa nárg lharbi mükada- 
tun (Basit) i. 509 (ii, 242). 

Al-bubbo swwalu mi yakanu majdjatun 
(Kamil) ü, 611 (vii, 330). 
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(Kd iii, S (uc 29). 

АН u н "гама Туым 
(Kimi R. 2 й. 224 (iv. 201). 

Alkalbu mamlákun wa 'ayni járiyah 
(Rajar) iv, 332 (yili. 346). 

Al kalbu min furkati 'Lahbábi mun. 
sadi ur (Basit) i L 111 (i. 150). 

Аі каї munkabizun wa 'Lfükru mun- 
hasitu (Basie) 780 (ti 182). 

Al-mar-u fi zumami “Likbdli ka ‘behajara 
(Basit) i. 290 (ii. 14). 

Almaru rural. f 'Lanámi bi-flihi 
(Kimi) rv. 454 (Ix. 164). 

Almulku H '"iáhi man vzrhur bi-nayli 

. muran (Basit) i. 687 (ui. 86). 

Alnahri khaddun bilsha'di mauawar- 
radun (Kámil) i. 507 (ii. 240), 

Alnára abradu min niráni ahshát (Basit) 
ii. 257 (v, 245). 

Aln&au dáun dafimun (Mujtass) B. 213 
(iv. 188). 

ALksamtu zaynum wa 'Leukütu salimatun 
(Kámil) i. 159 (s. 208), 

Abshamau min wajhihá 'Lwazzáhi tili- 
"atun (Basit) ii. 320 (vii. 244). 

AlLdrru indiya fi baytin la-hu ghalakun 
(Basit) ji. 885 (ui. 289). 

Ablsumru düna Ыш hum (Raaz) ñ. 274 
Gw. 251). 

Апи yu "hbuni 'am kulli fškihatin 
(Bait) iv. 251 (mbi. 259}. 

Arga Tdawiris (Khaflf) ii. 434 (v, 


Al-yauma yujma'd matmun wa man 
ғајанті (Basit) D. 546 (v. 258). 

Altul fi nafsi "L-fatà káminun (Sa) 
iv. 671 (ix. 343), 

Allihu khawwala minbhu ijàma 'L'uil 
(Kamil) i. 559 (u. 291). 

Alam tata anna junda '"Lwardi yaxhü 
(Wf) iv. 257 (viii, 276). 

Alam tara anna "Ldurra yaghlà bi-Isunihi 
(Tawil) à. 273 (1v. 250). 

Alam tara anna "Limniska ya'rurmu kadruhu 
(Tawil) iL 275 (iv. 253). 

hi 'sfirdrun zida min ghayri “illatin 
awil) ii. 281 (1v. 259). 

'Alayka bi "Laidki walmn annzhu 
i. 234 (i. 298). Pert) 

"Alayka salámu "láhi y& matzilun khalá 
(Tawil) tv. 217, 218 (viui. 237, 238), 

A-layaa ‘aiiban anna bayrun yenuommurd 
(Tawil} ii. 299 (iw. 279), 





wa 'indi mà turida mina "rà 
awil) i iv. 131 (aii. 129). 
Alila TEM muhjatí wa aliftuhá 
(kamil) ui, 622; iv. 118 (vu, 340; 
moni Bank 
"А bi- ba'da ghayhatikum 
mublà (Tawll) t. 654 (in. 63). 
Alláhu ya laru Г Катып 
п. 442 (у. 139). 
Alljhu ya'lamu anni ba'da — 
(Basit) i. 669: i. 188 (iii. 8; ui. 292). 
Аш аай Даса піп КЫР (Raja): 
Hi. 95 (vh. 98), 

Ama tarà arba'an H 'Tlahwi kad jumrat 
(Basit) i 59. (1. 85). 

Ama tard mykata 'Lutrajji muimiratan 
(Basit) rv, 254 (vii. 272). 

Amd tard dauhatza "Lwardi "lati zaharat 
(Basit) iv. 256 (vin. 273). 

Ami tarà 'Llauza hina tuzhiruhu (Mun- 
sanh) iv. 252 (wii, 270). 

Amé tara "I-xymíma lammé badd (Sarl) 
iv. 254 (visi. 272), 

Amá turà "Lsika kad suffar. (awákihuhu 
(Bast) t 897 (ri. 302). 

Amá wa hawühá hilfatun "inda zl wajdin 
(Tawil) i. 456 (n. 186). 

Amd wa ‘A laa 'alizra '"Laníimu (Wáfr) 
i, 719 Gü; 128). 

rane wa "lihi lau tajidína waidi (Wáfr) 

iL 389 (v. 77). 

A-maaliva hizi “Lhadru sara H-ufkika 
(Tawil) iii, 414 (vii. 143.) 
A-mauldya hai "shamsu. wa "-badru 
awwalan (Tawil) ui. 415 (vi, 183). 
Amilu ilà má kána min-kum mina Таней 
rane iv. 188 (vui. 181). 

Amia ilaykum lf amilu li-ghayrikum 
pees 0 
. (Tawil) iii, 416 (vii. Yn = 

Ammalru wala аїһЬш má niltuhu 
(Karnil) iw. 233 (wii. 2) 

Amst tuhaddiduni hi "L.karli wá harabl 
(Basit) 1. 628 (ui. 27). 

Am ukhjlara аата ‘Lenuntrati f 

A "ай tasks yen Le ur dfir 

murru 
xn 194 (1. 238). КИЕУ 
Ana ‘drifun bisifit; husnika jdhifon 

(Kámil) |, £68 (iii. 471). 

Ana dárün bunitu li "Lafráhi (Khafff) i. 
131 G. 175). 


Ate kad salautu wa horza fi tarfl кані 


(Kamil) š. 265 Gv. 242), 
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ыз (Тат i ñi. 290 (vi: 18), 
Aná "Lgharibu Fa-1á wi ilà ahadin (Basit) 
ii. 423 (v. 116). 
Ani 'LJamrakánu kawirya "Ljanáni 
(Mutakárib) Bi. 296 (vii. 23). 
And '"LKürajánu shajfu 'Ezamán (Mauta- 
кш) 1i. 296 (v1. 23). — 
Aná "l-Küraiánu wa zikrí ^shtahar (Mura- 
kinh) ii. 292 (vii. 20). 
Aná "l-ma' rüfu fi yanmi osi (Wáfir) 


 (Khafif) i 285 (it. 9). 

Andini ki ibun minkumü junha laylatin 
(Txwil) iv. 335 (n. 2). | 

Anat ‘old T kssarár ‘Lkaysariyyan 
2:040 1 132 (i: 176). 
"m bi-tnin tiba taman wa саза 
0 iv. 250 (viii. 259). 

Anta "llari kad ramayta "l-nása f ta'ahin 
(Basic) iv. 154 (vin. 149). 

Атга ‘ан salaka ‘Hirira lastu and 
(Basit) ii- 20 (ui. 3.32). 

Antummuridiwa anto ales "L-bashri 
(Basit), iv. 74 (vii. 76). 

Antum murádi wa qusdí (7) 1. 69 (1. 98). 

ah dadrahum fa-arüha shaukan Men 

utr. 177; io). 103, 305 (1, 151, 


rani LING. 298). 

Атіка ‘ali "Labwábi M wa таныш 
(Татй) п. 569 (v. 283). 

Aréka fe-lé araddü ‘Ltarfa kay Li (Wéfir) 
iv. 549 (1x. 221). 

Aráka tarúban тй зһайп wa tarannumin 
(Tawil) 1-859 (i. 263). 

bi-kalbi min bilífin ba'idarm 

(Tawil) iii. 369 (vii. 93). 

Ark 'Lnafsa fi &krin li-fzkdi habibihó 
(Tawil) iv, 64 (viii. 67). 

Ina] 7J arà 'Lnauma min aynaypya kad 
mafurá (Bast) i. 424 (i. 151). 

Ага 'Lsavía wa 'Lsavyvüfa wa "baita 
ahzzrü (Tawil) i. 317 Qi. 42) — 
A-raminiya  'Lkawwisu am  jafnáki 

(Kámil) ii. 346 (v. 33). 
Ar'ushani "Lahru ayya ra'shin (Basit) 
i. 280 (ii. 4). 





Arba'atun má ("tama'at) irá 
(Munsaril) |, 83 (1. 116). £A 


(Bast) i. 793 Gii. 195). 

Arzalta  khátzmaka. “Hari "staixialtuha 
(Kámil) 1. 870 (ui. 274). 

Asada "I-baydii hal taktuluni (Ramal) &. 
352 (vw, 40), 

A-valauta hubba Buclira am tatajalladu 
(Kámil) r. 263 (iv. 230). 

"A wala alla 'Ldahru yalwi 'ninahu 
(Tawil) i. 113, 843. iv. "65 G. 152; ii, 
251; viu. 67). 

Айда min dou ‘ward (Rajaz) iv. 
716 (x- 40). 

A-shatika min Kayya khaydlun záiru 
(Kimil) ii. 368 (vii. 91), 

Ashajika nauhu hamdimi "Lsidei (Kamil) 
in. 327 (vii. 91). 

Азга "-kalbu fe. aba wa ‘Lramiry 
(Wáñr) ri. 554 (v. 2 

'Ashiktuhü "inda Е ње zuükirar 
(Basie) iu, 557 (vii. 280). 

Ashkü 'Lzamána wa mí kad halla bi 
wu jari (Basit) iv. 198 (viii. 219). 
'Ashrakat íi "Ldujà fa-láha "'Lnahán 

(Khafif) i. 4 (1. 11). 

Astukhbiru ‘shames "ankam  kullamá 
tala at (Basit) i. 184 (i. 238). 

Asin Чагаһиш wa stobby ‘anh’ (Wifr) 
L 287 ( 11). 

A-tabki "ala budi wa min-ka jarà “bu! du 
(Enwil) ii, 580 (v. 295). 

A-taifú mulibban ma sal "піса sá'atan 

(Tawil) L. 865 (i. 269), 

A-tarà "Lzamána  yasurruná  bi-talíkf 
(K&mil) 5, 433 (v. 128). 

Atathu 'Lsa'ídatu munkádatan (Murz- 
karib) iv. 283 {viin 301). 

A-tatma'u min Layli biwashn wain- 
tama (Тат) 1. 735 (ni. 135). 

Atxytu ilà dári '-ahibbar rijisan (Tawil) 
li. 470 (v. 58). 

Ataytu i "Lmaulà B-inkási alami 
(Tawi i. 240 (1. 306). .- 

мел zanban ‘aziman (Mujtuss) B. 138 
iF. 

acta ieri fi hawika wa tarimu 


(Tawil) ti; 286 (1v. 254). 
"L-fuddu laum: yasbü 


A-tu'riu ‘anni wa 
(Tawil) ii. 555 (v. 278). 

Atyabu TAS katha "I-a'Àdi (Khafif) 

|, 506 (ii. 239 
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Audà "Lrsmánu bi-nafsi "Lzibi fa "khtata- 
fat (Basit) L 7486 (ui. 146). 

A'uddu 'Llayál loylaren ba'da laylatin 
(Tawil) i. 576 (ü. 308). 

Au laytinî пипа abGho hisshukriká 
(Kamil) i. 307 (5. 32). 

A'&m bi "láhi min zshyái tuhwijunl 
(Basit) i. 277 (iv. 254). 

"Awwadatun mdlar bi-td (Rajaz) iv. 264 


(vui. 283). 

Ауа aan la tatrukini (Wir) L 399 
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Avé Bada "jimit ‘statif bi-shajin 
(Basit) iii. 652 (vii. 368), 

Ayá bna 'L'ammi "indi ойн ананы 
(Wáfr) i..653 (ni. 61). 

Avi gháflzmn ‘an hádisád "'Lrawáinrki 
(Tawil) i. 629; ui, 493 (ui. 28; wii. 


221). 

Aya ghazhánu da'ni kad kafáni (Wáfir) 
L 399 (ui. 126), 

Ayi layta shi "ri wa "Lhawádisu jarmimatun 
(Tawlil) ii. 386 (v. 75). 

Ayi man him kulla “Lhusni turran 
(Wá&r) ii, 382 (vii. 107). 

Ayr man kad tamailakan{ Кайтал 
(Wáhr) i1. 376 (v. 63). 

Ayá man zakà asian wa-tába wiládatan 
(Tawil) i. 318 (1, 43). 

Ayimanzila “Lahbdbi hal laka “audatun 
(T'mwil) iv. 303 (viri. 3197; 

Ayá munysta Кајы záda "shrighili 
(Mutakarib) ii. 522 (vii. 248). 

Ayi mufaháti "Lmuski min arn Bábilin 
(Tawil) iv. 524 (ix. 195). 

Ayá rabbata "L-husni "Datí azhabat nuski 


© (Tawil) iv, 217 (viii. 236). 

Ayi yauma "Laurüri ma'a "-taháni (Wáfir) 
iL. 375 (v. 63). 

^ z лїп kalbi rira shaukan (Wahir) 

. 172 (vi. 165), 

А-у аш "Lzamánu wa anta fihi 
(WáRir) i, 294 (i. 18]. 

! "Fakasiratu ‘Ljzbibiracu Fuld 
` (kimil) i 316 (ii. 41). 

Aynz 'L'aríu wa kaffu jüdika f "beard 
(Kamil) i. 550 (ii. 282). 

Аула (Гай 'amara 'Lbilüda bi-asrihi 
(Kámil) lii, “100 { (vi. 104). 

Аупа Шалі "Lharmáni min banyinthi 
(Eámil) ii. 414 (v. 107). 


Ayna 'larína banü L-zdka wa 
(Кё) di. 100 (vi, 104), 

Ayna 'kmulüka wa man bi "karti kad 
"amarü (Basit) iii. 99 (vi. 103). 

Ayna man assaia 'TaFCuri wa hanihá 
(Khafifj ui; 101 (si. 104). 

"Ayni ligghayri jamálikum lé tamzuru 
(Kümil) i. 16 (i. 156). 

Ayrí kahírun wa ‘Leagi “yakúlu Ш 

(Kámil) i- 897 (il. 2302). 

A-yumkinu an tajfa laná luhayzah (Wáfir) 
i. 77 (Fe. 43). 

"Аузын bi-an sabnktu dumü'í (Khallf) 
iw. 362 (тк. 29). 

Ayyuhá 'l. 'ashiku kad zakkartani(Ramal) 


EL Na aka saka ‘зуп (Khafif) 
m 411 (5. 139). 
Ayyuhá '"Lkamnyyu hal musli rahim 
(Remal) ii. 359 (v. 471, 
Aziba ‘Lobra fi kisi 'Llujavni (Wáfr) 
nd. 378 (v. 66). 
Arhà l-Yüsufa ff ‘jamil — khallfatzn 
dris i. 561 (1. 292). 
б "ашууда bi 'Lalh&zin bad (Вазіг) 
i. 359 (u. 87). 
Azüruhum wa sawádu “Llayli yashfa'u H 
(Basit) ii. 274 252). 


Ba'Asrv ilayhi ashká rina "jaw (Тале) 
Badé багы Гы 
a tabya wa Lghusna wa 7]. 

badra (Tawil) 1i, 170 Li 142). 

Badi fa-k3lú tubiraka 'Hihu ( 
i. 813 (iü, 215.) | 

Bada li min fulánin má badá !i (Wir) u. 
217 (iv. 193). 

Ba4á "Lsha'ru fi wajhihí fa "ntakam (Mu. 
takárib) ii. 46? (v. 161). 

Badá rabi'a 'l-izári li "I-hudaki (Munsarih) 

. $i 490. (v. 190). 

Badar kamaran wa malar ghuana bánin 
(Wáfr) i. 833; п. 8% (ni. 237; ww. 50). 

| kamaran wa másat ghusna bánin 
(Wár) i iv. 2865 (vri, 303). 

Badst liruháki husnahü wa jamálahu 
(Tawil) iw, 291 (viii. 298). 

Badat liya fi 'Lbustám bi "Lhulah 'l- 
khuzr (Tawil) ü. 659 (v. 348). 

Badi `al-husni kam házš '-tajanni (Wàá- 
бг) і. 338 (it. 63). 


Badi “атп T-husni azhat bighyati abadan 
(Basit) Hi, 649 (vi. 366). 

Badir bi-chayrin izÍ má kunta muktadi- 
ran (Basin i. 737 (im. 136). 

Bádir ili avyi mz'rüfin hamamta bihi 
(Basit) i 207 (1v. 181). 
Bakaytu ghuariman wa ‘sho wa 
Datan (Tawil) Hi. 653 (vil 3691 
Bakit Й "ахл ма" АКЫ уќ dáru (Ва. 
ait) iv. 193 (viu, 207). 

Balaghtu "-muráda wa zála '1-'апй (Ми- 
takánrh) ii. 333 (vii. 59}. 

Balligh umánata man wafat maniryatuhu 
(Basit) ii. 421 (v. 114). 
Rana Lkhalitu bi.man uhibbu fa-edlajd 
(Kamil) rv. 360 (ix. 275. 

Banaü 'Lmakárimu wasta kzffüka man- 
zilan (Kámil) ii. 165 (iv, 138). 

Banivya і dama là yahzá brka 'Lamalu 
(Baslt) ni. 110 (vi. 116). 

Bayzáu maskülatu '"Lkhaddayni ná'ima- 
tun {Basit ii, 272 (1v. 2459). 

Bi-akrahi dirin yá Urmaymatu falami 
(Tawil) i. 336 (v. 75). 

Bi-‘syahiki in. marrat 'alayki janázatí 
(Tawil) ii, 382 (v, 70). 

Bi-bazlin wa hilmin sida ÎÎ Каш 'Ъ 
fatà (Tawil) i. 432 (1. 159). 

Bi-gharámi ayyu 'urrin wázihin (Ramal) 
i. 364 (v. 52). 

Bi-kadri "kaditi ruktasibu "Lma'dli (W&. 
fir) iii. 8 (vi. 5). 

Bi-"li£hi yá dáru in marra "I-habíbu zuhan 
[Basit) ii. 350 (v. 38). 

Bi "Ilii vá kahru hal zálat mahásinuhu 
(Basit) i. 185; iv, 174 (1. 239; үш 168). 

Bi "Шы уќ PTuntahkk suknd' wa amrisi 
(Basit) iv. 65 (vill. 68). 

Bi "lih y& sidati obbd me 

— (Basi) iv. 149 (viii. 144). 

Bi: Thi yû tarya "Ljini "alà kabidi 
(Basit) ni. 412 (vii 140). 
Bi 'Lrühi asmaru nutkátun min launihi 
(Kámil) i. 230 (1v. 258). 

Bima bi-jafnika min ghunjin wa min 
каһан (Basit) i; $65 (i. 296) 

Bi-ma "Lta'allulu lá ahlun wa l4 watanu 
(Basit) i. 396 (1i. 124). 

Bi-nd rmisla má rashkü fa.sabran la'allaná 
XTawil) ii, 413 (vii, 141). 

Bi-nafsi 'Ilazi kad z4ra fi ghasaki "Lzujá 
(Tawil) i uL 527 (vii: 253). 

wa ahli man ard kulla laylatin 

(T swil) i ui. 386 (vii. 111). 








Bi-nafuys man radda '"Ltahiyyatz záhi 
kan (Tawll) i. 766 (1n. 168). 

Brirühira afdi khilz-hü fanka khaddihi 
(Tawil) i1..378 (v, 85). 

Dinta kirimi balsght "Lkasda wa 
"Farabá (Basit) ii. 366 (v. 54); 

Bitta fi diribá wa báta rafikí (Khafif) n. 
434 (v. 128). | 

Baulítu bi-há wa miali lá yalámu (W£&r) 
iv. 225 (vul. 255). 

Bushrà likayyimihí iz lámasar yaduhu 
(Basic) 1. 619 (n1. 17). 


Da'aT fa-ajába maulihá du'&hà (Wáür) 
ii. 560 (v. 273). 

Da" 'anka laum fa-inria -laumi ighráu 
(Basit) iv. 715 (x. 39). 

Dabhartu amraka “ndami (Кіті) iv. 
120 (vni. 119). 

Dai "I-2y ráma ta'fal má tasháu (Wáfr) i. 
316 (ii. 41). 

Da'i ‘Lmakddira rajri fia annatihi (Наш) 
n. 199; tv, 67 (rv. 173; viii 70). 

Da' Tisma lå аз їй ЇЙ Каш: Шиш 
(Tawil) i. 663 (їп. 61), 

Dimat laka 'Ып'аши ү sayyidi (Sari) 
sayyidiya (Raiaz) i. 155 (1. 203). 

Da muhjati tazdádu ñ 

Dané firaku habibi wa 'ktarabá (Mun- 
sarih) iv, 291 (win. 308). 

Dani ‘lwaslu yi Masriru fa-"bshir bila 
matin (Tawil) iv. 200 (viti, 221). 

Dianat hima hála 'Lmautu bayni wa bay. 
паћа (Tawil) i. 383 (v. 1. | 

Dariji “-ayyama tandanj (Kamil) i. 577 
(4. 309). 

Darriji ا‎ tandariju (Madld) š. 
244 (yv. 220) 

Da "ú muklati tabid ‘ald fakdi man аһ 
(Tawil) iv. 112 (viii, 112). 

Dujújiyyatu ‘Lfar’ayni mohzimam “L 
hzahá (Tawll) i. 33 (i. 115). 

Dumnúü'u жуш bi-há 'nhríra (Basit) ti. 
433 (v. 1 
Dinaka yi sary wardatan. (Mujtzss?) 
iw. 256 (viii. 275). 


FA'ALMA  jamllan kdbalind biziddihi 
(Tawi i. 25 (1 43). 

Fz-baynamá záka 'Lmalihu ff mahall 
(Rajaz) iv. S77 (ix. 250). 

Fadaytuka innamá 'khtarnáka 'umdan 
(Wáhr) i. £93 (u. 303). 


Fa-fl "Lhilmi eo. wa fi ‘L'atei hay. 
batun (Tawi 1. 422 

Fa-hal ha'da hazá bud 'ayni tarákumu 
(Tawil) iv. 305 (witi, 321). 

Fa-ha] ba'da házá 'L-bu'di yurjà wisáluhá 
(Tuwil) iv. 306 (viti, 322), 

Fa-hal B-mauliya "ithe kalbin (Ваю H. 
433 (v. 127), 

Fs-hal yajma'a "rahmánu |] wa. lakuim 
shamlan (Tawil) iv. 307 (viii. 325). 
Fain lam yaiul aabran li-kitzmáni sirrihi 

(Tawil) 1. 589 (ñ. 320). 


Fs-in tas-alünl bi 'Laisái fa-Innanf (Tawil) 


1.812 (ui, 214). 

Fain tazhakf yá Himiu yá rubba Izylatin 
(Tawil) iii. 373 (vii, 98). 

Fm-ka.annahá wa ka-anna háímila kásihá 
(Kámil) iv. 714 (x. 38). 

Fa-kam kad wakaftu wa kam kad faraktu 
(Murakárib) iii. 88 (vi. 91). 

Fa-cam min skakiyyin bili ríhatin 
(Mutakárib) iii. 6 (v1. 2). 

Fa-khada' thú bikhadi'atin lammi ati 


Fakkartu sá'ata wasliht fi hairihá 

нон tv. 528 (rx, 198), 
ати Здалі yozhabo anwirahy (Sarf) 

i. 213 fi, 271). 

Fa-ultu li-"uzzalf 1& ta'ziláni (Wáfr) iv. 
94 (viii. 95). 

Fa-konto bi-khayrin summa bittu bi 
Ши (Tawil) ii. 386 (v. 75). 


Fadî tus’an id ghayri (Hazaj) ü. 377 


(r. 65), 
Fa-lan kabla mabkihi bakaytu sabiba- 
tan (Tawll) i. 552 (vii. 275). 
Fa-i'iláhi kalbunm 14 walinu ШЫ 
(Tawi)) iti. 493 (yu. 222), 
Falf sadíkun wa la-há lihyatun (Sari) 
ii. 218 (iv. 194). 
Fami huwa ilá an. aríhu fajíitan 
(Tawll) iv. 563 (x. 235). 

Famin sha'rihá laylun wa min farkihd 
fajra (Tawil) iv. 285 (vii. 303), 

Fa-rikuhú khamrun wa-anfisuhúá (Sari*) 
i. 219 (iv. 195). 

Fuctárat ruyúñrun bi ‘L'sshdi wa sáhú 
(Tawi) iw. 30 (мп. 34). 

Fa-wakaftu andubu zi'inlna tahammald 
(Kamil) iv. 360 (ix. 27). 


Ace Lavras wa LAYLAH. 


Fay munyatl lf tablaghí 'Lhaxira wa 
Tii (Tawi) i 629 (ш, m 
Fayiq Tamin] yaumiu fanzi bi-kurbi- 
kum (Tawil) L DAT (i. 75), 
Fa-yaumy amni yatma — kurbikurmü 
minní (Tawil) i. 887 Gii. 291), 
Fa.yá f тін Ба farti audi 
CEN 1. 679 (ui. 78). 
Fi Jabhati Ldshri satrun Iu nazarta Jahu 
(Basit) i tv. 623 (1x. 297), 
Fi m minniyz n&ra (Mujtass) ui. 400 
vu. 127). 
Fi (i. 318). "-avwwalilna) (Каті) im. 7 
H. 318 
Fi wajhihá aháf'an Yyamhú iwmkatahá 
(Basie) i. 363° (ii. 97). 


GHADARA  'Lzamánu hi-shamling fa- 
tafarraká (Kámil) iv. 702 (x. 26), 

Ghadara 'Lramánu wa [am yazal ghad- 
diran (Kim) ii. 57 (1v. 22). 

Ghammun wa. huznun fi 'I-fuidi mukima 
(Kamil) ii, $$ Gv. 19), 

Gharibu "ldim ff khaddayhi taztariba 
(Basit) j. 767 (iii, 169). 

Ghardm! fika yi kzmari gharími (Wir) 
L 8521 пш. 256), 

Gharámi mina "Eashwski wa 'Lsukmu 
ziidun (Tawil) iii. 482 (vii. 211). 

Ghulámiyyatu "ardáfi tahtazzu fl 'Laibá 
Сам) ú. 459 (v, 157). 


Hanasûxî "an habfb kuwastan (Ramal) 
и. 363 (v. 51). 

Habba nhun mina 'Lhimà wa nusimu 
(Ehafif) i. 580 (8. 311). 

Hablbiya má házá 'Ltibá'udu wa 'Lkilá 
Vias ae ii. 257 (ww. 224). 

Habfbun kullamá fakkarru fihi (Wifr) 
L. 196 (1. 250). 

Hab lí janšyata má zallat hi-hi '1-кайапи 
(Baste) i 313; iv. 3E (15, 38 ; viii 327). 

Fishel. jenny falam yazal ahu ‘noha 


(Tra) i 1. 870 (ii: PA 
Hadassaná 'an ba'zi ashyákhihi (Serf) 
H; 81 (iv, 47). | | 
Haddadani khilidun bi-kati yadi (Mun- 
warih) i ii; 183 (iv. ы, 
` B. 166 Gv. 139). | 
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Hajama "Laurüru 'alayyz hattà annahu 
T] ü. 651 byes on 
(Kim) iv. 65 vill i 

Hakama *|-zamianu bi-annani laka "dahi- 
kun (Kámil) i. 906 (ui. 312). 

Hanfan laka 'l-málu Шалі Кай hawzytahu 
(Tawl) i. 381 (v. 69). 


Hanfan marian ghayra dšin mukhámirin 
(Tawil) i. 373 (i. 100), 
Has btukumü diran hasiná li.-tamna'ü 


- Таж” i.77 G. 108). 
Hassanta zannaka bi "I-ayyámt iz hasunnat 
moe 132 (ui 253. win. 


karafa. Tsubhu Ы. duj fa'skinihá 
(Khafif) i. 96 (i. 132). 
Hatila ‘lfaj hi "запі Гаа khamran 
(Khafif) iv. 258 (vii. 276). 
| heal radi 


(Matakázib) ; i| 455 (v. 153). 
Hàárihá bi-"lldhi híc (Ramal) L 62 E 89). 
Hatta math hard ‘l-suciida wa 2d 

(Каті) i. 53, 71 (1. 73, 101). | 
Hated mara yamzi '-tahijura wx "Lkilá 

(Kril) ii. 165 (iv. 137). 

Hawat mina 'Lhusni má lam тагы 
basharun (Basit) iji. 379 (vài. 104). 
Hawwin 'alayka fa-inna 'sl-amüru (Muta- 

kárib slum) ii. 244 (iv. 220). 

Hayfáu tukhjilu ghusna "I-b&ni kámatuhá 


Ната "Laafarjalu lazzátri "Lwará fa-ghadá 

(Rai) i. 108 (f 158). 

Házi muhibbuks matwivyun 'alà kaha- 
dih (Basit) ii. 300 (rv. 279). 

Hiz wa in kina fi jú'in жа Беін (Ван) 
Hi. 403 (vü. 129). 

Hazihi rawzatun wa hari ghadirun (Kha- 
Fif) iv. 193 (уш. 207). 

Hazi ‘lat 14 ‘na túla "dahri аб 
nae 287 (viii. 304). 

"L-mulóki iz4 arádü zikrahi 

OG Se 414 (т. 105). 


Geek 761 Gil. 163). 
Hum hammalünl fi 'I-hawà ghayra tákatl 
(Tawil aalam) i. 409 (ui. 137). 





Hum rahhalü yauma 'l-khamisi 'ashiyyat- 
an (Tawil) i. 286 (ii. 10), 

Hurimtu wafia "ahdi in kontu ba- 
‘dakum (Tawil) iv. 29 (nii 24). 

Háüriyyatun hára külbi f mahisinihá 
(Basit) ih 379 (wit, 105); 

Horan hariiru má harammna biríbatin 
(Kimil) ii. 450 (v. 148). 

Huwa 'Lkalba wa 'bnu 'Lkalhi wa 'i. 
kalbu jadduha (T. "wed iv, 11 (sin, 15), 


Huwa "Lrizku là ballun fadayka wa 14 


rabtu (Tawil) i i. 22 (1 39). 

Huyyita min idit azimi "'Laháini 
(Kari) i. e pe 73). 

la-nà aharafun (Wá&r) 1. 131 


Таки Tiimi wa. ‘bru kalhin máridu 
(Rajaz) iv. 11 (viii, 15, not translated). 
Iftahui "L-hába fa-kad jáa 'Etabfb (Eamal) 
i. 57D (v. 284). 
Ihfaz nashibaka min "zybin yudannisuhu 
(Basie) 11. 77 (iv. 43). 
Fhris “ali fart: “Lkulidbi mina “Lark 
(Kamil) i. 468: iv. 726 (i. 197; x. 40), 
lal mnadimaka  akdihan оен 
(Вай) ii. 378 (e. 66), 
3 tü Tgharibi bi kulli arzin bap 
18. 447 (vii, 175). 
Ikran bi-ráyika riysghayrika wa tahir 
GUN it. 214 (1v. gx m 
Hi kam så "dalilu wa z£ 'Ltajanni 
бу ii. 265 (mv. 225. 
Ta ‘ehh baligh inna 24 азали 
pa КФУ (Tawil) L 712 (Bi. 111). 
I Al askkü mihnatan wa kañbatan 
CEswil) i. 708 (ui. 106). 
Iláhf kalla sahzi wa "heiysli (Wá&r) ii. 43 
(ur, 344), 
llayka akbaltu wa fi kalbí lahub (Rajaz) 
i. 710 (ui. 108). 
Iayka As'adu ashká min lahibi jawan 
(Basit) i. 3097 (ui 312). 
EAT dr bi T-abaráti jJ&di (Wáfir) ii. 
iv. 
lim EY abans animilan (Ka- 
mul) ni 175 (iv. 147). 
Шат yakinaka süa'lzanni tanju ЫШ 
(Basir) i 743 (iii. 142). 
In akbalat faranat bi-husn| kiwámiha 
(Bait HR. 492 (v. 192). 
In akbalar katalat wa in hiys adbarat 
(Kamil) ii. 254 (1v. 232). 


382. ALP LAYLAH wa LAYLAH. 


In Jiz bš -bhuani kay yokiyisahu (Mun. 
sarih) i- 107, 155 (i. 144), 

In kalla mili fali khillan yusáhibuni 
(Baait) i. ION IN 214 à. 208; ww. 189]. 

In kana kundi ghayrukum +£ sitari 

—Ó (Kámil) iii. 652 (vii. 369). 

in. kina HÇ {ыштал ahibbu moshdrikon 
(Tawil) i. 135 G. 180). 

In kina wa'lukumü bi'-wash rxzwiru 
(Bast) i. 4& (iu, 252). 

In kistu kaddaka bi-Lgusm ratibi 
fakad ey 1, 64 (1. 92), 

Im. 
la. vites takvi "widáda minná (Basit) 
ii. 433 (v. 127). 

In bones tarmi må Fi 'Thabbi ihfkan 
(Basle) i. 667 (їн. 65). 

‘In kunta ya sáhi min ajil bakayta daman 
_ (Баай): 1.52 (1. 89). 
a kunte kad arnabtu zanhanm sálifan 
(Kámil) i. 733, 844 (ш. 132, 245). 

In säħha minka '"Lrazà yá man huwa 
'kealabu (Basit) ü. 270 (1v. 247). 

In ahaksuné bu'dan femi zá naküúla 
(Khafif) i. Т0, 158 (1. 100). 

1n tazkurúni ba da tüli zamáni (Kámil) 
i. 91 (wi. 94). 

In shíta tasiam bieli l-dahn má tabrah 
(Basit) iv. 93 (уш. 94). 

Іа "шїн "іні жіп wifayta wafaynd 
(Basit) 1.40, 41, 42 (1. 62, 64, 65). 

In. *2bghi züá kabih "alıyka fa-khalhhi 

- (Kámil) ii. 196 (vi. 214). 

'Inabun  ta'muhü ka-ta’m' ‘Lsharibi 
(Khafif) iv. 248 (vài. 266). 

In'am  hiwaslika || Farhi ‘waktuhu 
(Кат) 1 "1. 43] (v. 143). 

"Indi "mina 'Lahzuki wa'ltekdrd ша. 
burzhà (Basit) i. 310 (il. 34), 

Inna 'aysha "Lhammámi atyaba 'ayshin 
(Khafif) i. 620 (11. 19), 

Inna hízi hiya "büráu sakámí (Khafif) 
L 763 (ut 165), 

Inna Кајы yahwi ‘Lmildha auküran 
(Khafif) iv. 580 (1x. 253), 

Inna 'Lhzrira larifu "Laauti уара 
(Basit) iL 380 (v, 43). 

Inne П ТЪЙ santan ff azhar 

.. (Ката) й. 351 (v. 48). 

Inna Т-К Ғата li таиты Бийи 
(KAmil) 4. 94 û. 129). 

Гапа "Шан rmalakatnl fF hawi malakat 
(Вал ir: 235 Tini, ор, 


(Kamil) i. 814 (ii, 216). 
Inna "газа "Шані 


Inna '*I-Inyáliys wa'l-ayyámas kad tubi'ar 
(Basic) ii. ? Ken ri 

Inna 'ilazi ihalaka ‘l-malcirima hdzahd 
(Kamil) ii. 140 (iv. 111). 

Inna l-nisáa shayátinun &hulikma bond 
(Basit) ii: 6, 11; iv. &09 (ii: 318, 322; 
ix. 252). 

Inna "Lnisia wain dau'ina &-‘ifatin 


kinat rasdilund 
(Basit) 1. 787 (uii, 189), 
Inna "rjála “kuli jíüka min nasabi 
(Basit) H. 309 (iv. 289). 
Maymünata H "akla lahi sikah (?) 
t. 35 ü. 57). 
Inna sadika -hakki man kine піл'ак 
(Вајат) т, 743 (ui. 149). | 
Inna shay-an haldku nafsike fihi (Khafif) 
1.85 (1. 118). 

Inna yauma 'Lfiráki kattan kalbi 
(Khafif) i. 725 Gii. 124), 

Inni i layka on l-sá'&ti muhráju (Basit) 
H. 567 dv. 28 

Inni la-ajubu n da aii '"Lnási 'aa (Ká- 
mil) i. 561 (ui. 293). 

lsali "L^ arfa ia saalta kariman (Khafifj iv: 
353 (ix. 29). 

Ыг 'alà hulw: 'Lzamáni wa murrihi 
(Kamil) iv. 15] (viii. 146). 

Isbir fa-fi 'Lsabri khayrun lim "ulimta bi- 
hi (Basit) ii, 244 (1v. 221). 

"Ish bi "L-khidá'i fazanta fi (Kael) i. 741 
n. 141). 

'Tahnk ilà am raayná Й ‘hawk ‘ajabd 
(Bant) n. 355 (v, 54); 

Ishrab haniyyan mumti'n bi-'L'awifl 
(Май makhzüm) i. 61 (1. 88). 

I's ‘miska fa-nika 'L'tá'stu "Lhasanah 
(Basit) i. 812; iv. 600 (ti. cn 

lamu "lxxi hayyarani (Rajaz) iv. 
(vui. 93). 

[tabir уё ayyuhi "Lmaghrüru (Кала!) 

п, 146 (uy. 113), 

[54 a an'amat Nu'mun 'alayya bi-nazratin 
(Tawil) Àj: 47 e 

[zi anhat ià "Laasdi "Lagháni (Wáfir) 
tv. 172 (viu: 165), 

[zš anta lam yashibka zádun mins 
tuki (Tawil) i i. 472 (n, 202). 

{х4 mrada "Mihu amran li'mrün (Rajat) 
L MSçiv. I7 (1, 275; vim, 21). 

Ега fitahra dowdta Liza wuni am 
(Basic 95 (1 129); 

lei ghuzabai t5avra "l.ndss kutlà (Wir) 


wv. i? (vii ORL 
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Izá halla Laakilu bi-arzi kaumin (Wá&r) 
i. 721, 731. (ii. 120, 130). 

124 Ja al bata fi glialámin (Wáhr) i. 

) 

1з4 jádati "I-duny& ‘alayka Ía-jud bi-há 
(Tawil) i. 289 (n. 13)... 

Tah kina * sunu "Ahi Ji Teman mudi an 
(Tawil) iv. 729 (x. 53). 

Іей Кіпа f hédi mahlzn ilà ghadin 
(Tuwi) 1. 150 (1. 196). 

34 kina I A man uhihbu mushánkun 
(Т awil) Hi: 257 Gv. 254). 

Izá kána sadru "mari bi "Lairri zayyikun 
(Tawil) iv. 619 (im. 292). 

Iri kharaja dimámu mina "Ldawii 
(Wif i; 456 (v. 134]. 


{24 khifty yaurnan "itiba Тан (Миса-. 


karib) 1. 660 (ii; $9). 
lzå kunta di ташап a ishu bi-farlihi 


awil ", 45s (v 150] 
Tei lam akum Ñ ba'n hakkika bi'lahukri 
(Tawil) i 34 G. 56). 

[zi lam yakun ff 'Lhubbi sukhtun wa là 
rizan chen i. 720 (m. 182). 

Irá lam yakun H fi ‘howd man yujiruni 
(Tawil) m, 496 (vii. 225), 

lzi lam yakun li "amri intake hilatun 
(Tawil) ii. 381 (v. 69). | 

"l-marn Tamu yudmis mima 'Llaumi 

"irzahu (Tawllj 1. 1235 Мы 105). 

izi "lakayná 'shtukayná (Mujrass) i 
194 (i, 249). 

[z£ má atáka 'Ll-dahra yauman bi-nakba- 
tin (Tawil) i L 87 ü. 115). 

Izá mà 'aramta "al hájatin (Mutakárib) 
i. 241 (1.307). 

124 malakati "nila kaffi wa-lam ajud 

122 má "Ldahru juara "al unin (WARE) 
i. TH (aas. YAN). 

lz ті "-násu jarrabahum labífbun 
(Wáfir) u. 213 (1v. 188). 

lzà má nsdimi ` allan, summa 'allani 
(Tawil) i. 56 (rv. 20). 


124 má ramáka 'Ldahru minhu bi.mük. 


.. batin (Tawil) iv. 151 (vin. 145). 

Izá raayná muhibban kad atarra hi-hi 
(Basi) ii. 385, 465 (v. 73, 164). 

Eel ranya wad a fa'sbir (Basit) 1v. 60 
(vui. 63). 

Izi rafa'u 'Lzamána 'alayks shakhian 
(Viir) i 690 {ii 83). 





123. sadikun saddi "an ы (Sami. 862 
(ii. 266). 3 

[Ы зана "ага "отап меа sa'dan (Wáfir) 
iv. 617 (tx. 291). 

Iri salimat hámu 'L.rijfli mina таай 
(Теа н: ВО: 641 (iv. 36; ix: 314). 

Lá zákn gadri asta "inu bi- khálikin (Tawil) 
iv. 154 (vii. 149, 

Tera” jamilan wa lau fi ghayri mauzi'ihi 
(8211) 1, 737 (id; 136). 

Izrib bi-khaniazrika T-'anídi wa la takhaf 
(Kamil) 1.445 (zee vii. 173). 


Jaa ‘branilo: bi-wasiin minka yatma uni 
(Basit) 1, TES (01. 188), 

Jáa "Laurüru azála "-hamma wa "Lhazaná 
(Baal) ii, 273 (v. 61). 

Јізе ЫЛА mauid f zulmat "Lahasaki 


dat 
(Kamil) | гт. 261 T 2:30). 
Jáda "Lzamámi hi-mzs uhibbu fa-a'rabá 
(Каті), iv. 520 (ix. 192). 
Jidat biku ná'imin (Rajaz) i. 898 (ii. 


Jabanmmum жа jozan summa hatima 
kori (Basit) ü. 532 (v. 240). 


Jambu Ksan&' mishu "L'uküd (Muta- 


karib) ü; 232 (L 503). 

Jamf'u mê kilat: I yakahiku min kama- 
din (Basit) 1.635 К J3 

Janna'lzaláu wa hája "Lwajdu bi "1 
sakami (Baal) 1:413, 612; B. 367 (IL 
140; i, 11: vw. 45). 

Jaszdun  náhilun we kalbun Јаны 
(Khafif) 1. 582 (ii; 314). 

ayshini yiktatilim tila  nahárihim 
(Emil) i; 97 à. 132). 

Jinniyyatun wa lali: Tinnum tu'nllimuhá 
(Baslt) ñ. 452 (v: 149). 

ghadí manzilu'lask&nn wa: "l-mi- 

hani (Bassit) Mukhammas, ii. 253 (iv. 
230). 


KAANNANÁ misla må tahwáhu kad 
khulikat (Bast) iv. 272 (viii. 291). 

Kaznnzmá alkhaukhu fi rauxihi (Sari) 
iv. 252 (vin. 2701, | 

Калпа Ња аа kaffhá (Mutakárib) 

1. 707 uu IM) 

Канчай ‘Ltinw yobdd min-hy "abra- 

zuhu (Basit) iv. 250 (viii. 263). 
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vor ie sep ап lüluin (Sari) i 

58 (i. 

Kaanna rubá 'Lnárinji iz habbati 'Laabí 
(Таж) iv.-253 (vui. 272). 

Ka-enna suldfa "Lkhamti min mál НЕ 
(Tawil) i. 653 (зи, 57), 

Kaanna zamánans m in kaum Látin (Wi. 
fr) i. 896 (iii. 301). 


Kabbaltuhi faswaddati "Lmukulu Шан 
(Kürmil) 1. 821 (15, 224), 

Kabidi ukábidluhu wa sadri zayyiku 
(Ramil) i. 505 (4, 238). 

Kad afsahut bi "Lwatari ila jam Gar) 
iv. 173 (vü, 166). 

Kat ar'asha 'T-dahru ayya ra shin (Buasit) 
r, 107 ü. 133), 

pend 'Árazza "Lbádru jahlan husna sürz- 

tihá (Basit) iv. 273 (уш. 291). 

Kad bukiná muwaswisina hayárš (Kha- 
fif) iv. 44. (viii. 48). 

Kad hayyajatni ‘Lehudide '-humru wa 
"Hhadaka (Basft] tv. 65 (vii. 59). 

Кај јака "I-muhru "arf nazala '|-wagha 
(Kamil) i, 584 (iir. 83), 

Kad karraha. "I-dam'u. jafnf fa'krazi 'aj- 
iban ( Basit) i. 365 (v. 53). 

Kad Каи muz sira уйы Ю.М 
(Kamil) iv. 60 (vui, 53). 

Kad kulm yauman li-khillin (Mujtass) 
iv, 270 (viii. 289). 

Кш Kuntu ubki 'nlà má fáta min farahin 
(Balt) i. 783 (in. 185), 

Kad kuntu ahsihu anna waalaka yushtarà 
(Kamil) i. 635 (ui. 34). 

Kad kuntu ahwà an ushátirzka '"Lradà 
(Каті) п, 12 (iti, 323). 

Kad kunea arji bi-anna ‘alshamla yaj- 
tumi'u [Basit) i. 188 (i. 242). 

Kad kuntu fi watani wa 'Lshamlu muj- 
tami un (Basit) fv. 228 (тїш. 247). 

Kad måls I torabun mina "antin (KA 
mil) iv. 206 (vin; 227). 

Kad sáhaka -taria bitirin sdbikin 
(Rajax) l: 541 (i. 273). 

Kad sira arr bi ‘dumi 
(Kasil) i. 887 (ш. 285). 
(Sari'] i. 207 б. 165). 

а 'alayka mubárakun (Krmi) 

173 (үш, 167), 

Kafika bianna -manta bád "L'ajdibi 
(Tawil) i. 657 (im. 56), _ 

Kafî "|-muhibbína fi TLelunyé “arêbuhumu 
(Basit) n. 228 (wv. 205). 





Кайа "l.rwizilu an kilin wa 'an kálin 
(Basit) i. 230 (iv, 207), 

Kaffü "ILmalima kafünf rüliema ‘lcakami | 
(Baxit) 1v..235 (win 254), 

Kila 'L'awázilu 'anní kad sali karabü 
(Basit) 11.460 (v. 158). 

K ila "L'awizilu má házá 'Lgharámu bi- 
hi (Basi) i. 459 (v. 158). 

K ila immu Aba Nuwdsin wa-hwa f 
(Kril) 8. 458 (v. 157), 

Kála "I-wushátu badá ff 'Lkhaddi "Irzuhu 
en n it. 452 (v. 157). 

Ealat arika khazabtz 'Lashayha kulta la- 
gs 218; iv. 277 (iv. 194; viii. 


кй a kad 'armztü ‘an ghishydnihd 
(Kamil) 1. 398 (ii. 303), 

Kilit wa kad la'iba "Leharimu bi-"it&há 
UE iv. 525 (ix. 197). 

Kálati 'L'ushiháku ia lam inê (Ка. 
mil Gnakhaim) iv, 267 (yati. 233). 

Ка. "аланы "а "Lahbábi mar'ülm 
(Basft) 1, 335; ii, 172 (i. @2piv, 144), 

Kalbu '|-mutayyimi kids on E 
(Kámil) i. 337 (1i. 63). 

Kalifta bihá fartinata "LTurki wa 'L 
‘Arab (Tawil) ú, 335 (v. 32. replaced 
by lines from Brexsl el). 

Kaliftu bi-há wa kai tammat bi-husnin 
(Wafer) ir. 540 (vii, 265). 

Kálá Abá 'L'Sukri min Shaybána kultu 
lahum (Basít) ii. 409 (v. 100), 

Kale badi khatu zá ji-khaddihi 
(Kamil) i. 219 liv, 196). 

кїн bayázu 'Lsha'ri nürun sáti'un (Ká- 
mil) iv. 276 (viii, 293). 

Каю juninta: bi-man tahwi Ia la. 
hum (Basie) i, 854; ii. 228; iv, 301 
(ui. 258; iv. 205; viii. $5) 

Kali wa kad alifat nafsí tafakkuhahé 
(Basit) iv. 251 (vii, 269), 

Kam ‘Ashikin. haddesa bi-ajfánihi 
(? second half ià Mutakárib) i. 88 
0.122). 

Кан кушан kad bittu ma'zaujar[ (Sari) 
tv. 677 (x. 1). 

Kam ma'sharin ff Eubábihá nzrzalá (Mün-- 
sarih) iii, 88 (vi. 91). 

Kam 2á 'Lraraddudu ff "Lautüni tahkfhá 
(Bzs[t) iz. 223 (viii. 2423, 

Kamá rak ahadukum baghlah (Sari') iv. 
279 (viii. 297). 

Kami “shrahar khulikar hartá izá kama 
alar (Basir) i. 214 (iv, 191), 
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Каш ‘shtahat kholikae hottd trà toda- 
lat (Baait) iv. 549 (xx. 221). 

Kamzru "Lzámani yalihu fi ны 

— (Kámil) iv. 614 (ix. 287). i 

Kamzrumn tabaddà f| hadi mahásini 
(Kámil) iv. 193 (vini. 207). 

Kamzrun takámzala fi samái jamálihi 
(Kámil) i. 157 (i. 205). 
Kamarun yzsullui mina "Ljufüni ità 
"naand (Kamil) iv. 265 (viu. 284). 
Kamarun yufartiku bi "-lawáhizi in raná 
(K&mil) 1. 281. (1 4). 

Kamular sifátu "I." &shikina li-man ghadé 
(Kámil) iv. 236 (vin. 253), 

Kina l| kalhun a'ihu bihi (Madíd) ti. 
437 (v. 131). 

Кіпа ari khiftu an yakünà (Bade) i. 
460 (n. 189). 

Kánat khaliyyatu nahlin wa'hya 'ámirz- 
pA (Baste) iti. 226; iv. 618 (iv. 245; 


Kinst lh arjulu "La'liji dáiratan (Bz- 
sit) iv. 714 (x. 38). 

Kasman bi-lini kiwdmika “Lmayyisi 
(Kimi) ü. 170 (1v. 143). 

Kazaman  binishwan fafmihi wa bi- 
khasribi (Kámil) i. 125 (1. 168). 

(asiman bi-wajnatiki wa básimi seghrihi 
Kami) i 1. $15; iw. 263 (m. 217; vin. 

iz 

Kasaman li-kad malaat ahádisi "fazá 
(Kámil) i. 883 Ga, 287). 

Kasun alayhi tahiyyztun wa sslimu 
(Kámil) ii. 162 (iv. 134). 

Kasurar manákibuhü wa tíla fakiruhu 
(Кїз) iv. 279 (viii. 297). 
Katabz "|"izáru-bi- anbarin ff láluin (K&- 
mil) L 569; m. 553 (i. 301; vii. 277). 
Kataba Lara wa vd lahu min kétibin 
(Kimil) і. 569 Gi. 301). 

Katabtu ilayka yá gina Чата (айт) 
uL 4458 (vi. 175). 

Katabtu ilayka wa'l'abar&tu tairl (Wár) 
1. 625 (ui. 24). 

MA yÊ sê kitdban (WáRr) i. 

Katabtu wall kalbun bizikriki müla'un 
(Tawil) i. 869 (ii. 293). 

Kaumi hum kataló Umavma akhi (Ká- 
mil) n. 139 (iv. 110). 

Kaumun tordhom ba'da må sana'ù 
(Sari') ii. 88. 

Kayfi "I-julüsa "alà nárin wa lá khamidat 
(Basit) i. 200 (1. 256). 








Kayfa 'Lsabilu ilà an ablogha "Larabá 
(Basit) 5i. 354 (v. 42). 
Kavía "ltariku ilà abwábi sulwáni (Ha- 
sit) iv. 221 (viii; 240). 

Kayfa 'stibári wa niru asna fl kibadi 
(Basin ú. 1634 Gv. 156). 

Kzzabta bísa anta min shaytáni (Rajaz) 

710 (ui. 108). 

Казаа Й. Капка тиіп ЫЫ (Rajaz) i. 
709 (ш. 108). 

Khafarar bi-sayfi 'Llahzi zimmata migh- 
fari (KAmil) i. 778 (ii, 179), 

Khajalar ghusünu 'I-bári mm khurwánhbá 
(Kamil) iv. 202 (vin. 223), 

Khala'at hayákiluhd bi-jar'üi "Lhimá 
(Kümil) ii. 227 (1v. 240). 

Khalakes ‘|jamdls la-nd fitnaren (Muta- 
kárib) iv. 576 Gx: 249). 

Khalati'l-diyáru mina l-airáji -tiii {Ki 
mil) iv. 123 (vii. 126). 

Khalin "Lzawáyá min khabáyáhi kamá 
(Kémil) i, 289 Gv. 267). 

Khalllini mumnü'ini min kolli lzzzatin 
(Tawil) n. 531 (v. 240). 

Khalllayya hal absartumá zu sami'tumá 
(Tail) fil, 160 (wi, 174). 

Khalilayya hal tahta ‘l-aamdi baniyyarun 
(T mk i n. 414 (v. 107). 

Khalllavya küma 'Lkalbu wa 'Ldam'u 
sájimu ( Fawil) 1. 615 (à. 14). 

Khalilayya inni mighrimu '-kalbi háimu 
(Tawil) Bii: 483 (vii, 212). 


Khalflayya Rayyd kad ajadda bi-kaurihá 


(Tawil) tii: 369 (vii, 93). 


Tli i. 206 6. 264). 
Kharajst tashhudu "rifles ruwaydan 


Kharajé bi-hi wa G-kull bakin khalfaho 
(Kámil) i. 541 (u. 281). 

Kharasa "байпи жа Каа П-у kalimi 
(Kármnil) iv. 240 (vin. 258). 

Khayáluhumá má laysa yabrihu sá'atan 
(Tawa) i 443 (u. 173). 

Khayáluka bayna tábakas 'Ljufüni (Wá- 
$c) iv. 58 (vii. 61). 

Khayiluka fi 'ayní wa zikruka fi fami 
(Tawi) i. 778 Gii 179). 





Chaváluka fi "ILrabá udi wa "Ltaifáni (W4- 
fir) i. 318 (i. 42). 

Khuyáluki "indi laysa yabrahu "atan 
(Tawil) iv. ét ivi. 66). 

Khazanathu ks 'Lummi 'Lehafikzti bi- 

—— 'bnihá (Kámil) iv. 519 Os. 191). 

Khalikta min "al-zurábi fa-sirta khayyan 
(Wir) ii. 215 (Iv, 190). 

Khulikru mina "-turábi fa-sirtu shakhesn 
А, ii. 529 (v, 231). 

Khuz malikan Гайка Баба та "паі 
(Kamil) i, 218 (i; 278). 

Khurá hizrakum min tarrihé fa-hwa 
sáhirun (Tuwil) i. 564; i. 848 (il. 295. 
in. 252). 

Kif bi 'Ldiyári wa hayyi 'Larbu'a "Ldu- 
russ (Basit) i. 452 (ii: 181), 

Kif wa "stami' má jarà || (Mujtass) iv. 
207 (vin, 228). 

Kii wa 'nrur minni wuakü'a ‘ajaibi 
(Tawil) i. 708 (1i, 107), 

Kifü hi-rusümi ‘diri wa 'stakhbirü “an. 
nd (Tawil) ii. 16 (Gi. 323). 

Kifü wa 'nzur& hálz "laz[ tahjurünahu 
x el 1r. 63 (vin 66). 

Kit zrwwulini nazatan kabla bay. 
Exi (Tawil) i. 290 (i. 15). 

Kilind sawáun fl 'Lhzwd ghayra annahá 
(Tawil) i. 457. 

Kissati a zamu kiseah (Ramai ii 287 


(iv. 265). 
Kitšhuka yáà Masrüru kad hayyaja 
. 'Ebalwá (Tawll) iv, 225 (vii. 245), 


kiwimuoka fattánun wa turfaka abwsartr 


[Fawil) iv. 43 (viii. 47). 
Kul fi-kaumin hum B-'ishki jahilá (Ra- 


mal) iv. 317 (vui, 332). 
Kul Hi ghayru ghar. 


ti wa-hya gha 

lui (Kimil) ii. 436 (v.130). 

Kul fi "malhat i "Lkhimári "Lfákhir 
(Kámil) 1. 219 (1. 280). 

Kul lj "]malihati fi 'Lkhimári "Lmüuzhald 
(Kamil) iv. 273 (vii, 291). 

Kil i -malhat ff "Lkind'l "Lzzraki (K4- 
mil) ii. 286 (1v. 254), 

Kul li-man malla waslaná wa jafáná (Kha. 
if).i- 136 (ji. 181). 

Kul ея mida “itibar {Khafif) it, 
v. 131). 

Kul kg dae i kamman (Ramal) i. 

7 fi, 1 


Kil [tarki vansarn] * "An maz 
wakta Thojó (Kémili 385 (vi. 1 T 
Küli клары yansani *'Àn maria'í wak. 
ta "I-man&m (Kámil) ij. 383 (vii. 108). 


nasay 
= киш) L 835 (nii. 238). 
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Kûl li-tayfiki yansanf * “An mazja‘l 
wakta "erui (Kimi Hi 383 (vii 


105). 
Ш li е "An mazja'l 
wakta 'Lwasan (Kamil) iu 383 (wii. 
108). 

Kullu “bal unsi wa in tilat salímatuhu 
(Вахе) 0. 96 (Те, 63). 

Kullu juz-in min mahisinih4 (Malá) iñ. 
304 (vü. 131). 

Kullu shay-in mina 'Ldimá.i. harámun 
e i. 61 (1. 89). 
Kulu li 'Lwardi má lisheukika yúz[ 
(Khafif) iv. 257 (viii. 276). 
Kala li-man náwama '.ayyámu lah ri. 
mat (Bast) i. 45 (i. 68). 

Kulübu 'L'ishikina la-há 'uvünu (Wáfr) 
u. 261 (rv. 238); 

Kun 'an humáürmikz mu'rizan. (Kámil) i. 
3⁄4 (Gü 56). 

Kun *an umüriks mu'rizan (Kámil) ii. 17 
(iu. 328). 

Kun hallmaa izá bulita bi-ghayzin (Kha- 
fif) ii. 86, 244 (iv. 54, 221). 

Kun kayfa shita fa-inna "Һа 26 karımin 
ү! І. 472; iv; 258 (H. 22; vni. 


к AH zahrihá wal "ayahu I ragha- 
Bl CERIN 48; Hi; 398 (v. 71; vii. 
mn 

Kunná wa kánat la-ná 'al.ayyámu khádi- 

.. matan (Bait) i. 452 (ii. 182). 

Kurratu "L'aymi habfbi waladi (Ramal). 
i. 548 (v. 260). 

Kuzubu Дт ен kad humilna wa in- 
nama (Kamil) iv, 257 (vii. 275). 


LÁ a'smrko 'Labynara "Lmanfükha min 
amani (Basit) ii 275 (iv. 252). 

Ci bitda || min п itimatin 
(Kamil) i, 317; iv. 86 (ii, 44; vii. 83), 

Lá farraka 'lláh tüla'Ldahri b nakumá 
(Basir) H. 385 (v. 74), 
Kana yaumu ‘Lfrdki asian (Basie) iv. 
45 (viii. 49). 
Li tzhjurü man lá ta'awwada hajrukum 
pr emt 890 (11, 295). 
tahsibú inni tu 'uhüdakum 





tahsunu'lwafratu Ш жа Ы (За) 
i 497 (5. 230). 

Lá ta'jalanna amira 
(Bast) ii. 401 (vii, 124). 
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Lá taj'alanni fajákas "Їнї min malikin 
zx UH in 402 (vi. 129]. 
Lá takis umradan bi-unsà wa lk tus(ghi) 
(Khafif) i. 898 (ui, 303), 

14 ralka ilM& bi-layln mam tuwásiluhu 
(Basit) 11. 275 (not translated). 

Lá уын "alà [medi (Kamil) i i 

13 

Lá tamananna fotan askanta muhjarahu 
(Basft] i. 746 (iii. 145), 
Lá tarhalanna [ami yr r Jaladun 
(Basle) iv. 59 (writ. 

Ld tarkunanna ili LES (Kármil) i. 375 

— (8.105). 

Lá tartajl wasla "lari "uliiktahá (Kámil) 
ie. 194 (viii, 208). 

Lå tasal "Ldahra inzáfan fz-raxlimuhu 
(Basit) i. 183. (1. 237). 

LÀ tashribi raha ИЫ min yaday ane 
eit 61; 4. 378; iv. S27 (i. 83; v 


665; ix. 198). 
min ba'da aklika '"ájilan 

(Kimi i H, ae iv. 222), 

Lá tazlimanna iz má kunta muktadiran 
(Baait) i. 737; i1. 214 (iit. 136; iv. 189). 

LA tê Iki fians Fak géj ule (Bé 
sit) 1, 566 (ü. 297). 

Lá ta'zulá "Lmahrüna fi аалы (КА 
tril) i. 885 (ui. 291). 

Lá tukéranna khidá'i (Mujtass) i. 737 
Ini. 137). 


Lš tushibi '"-a'wara yauman wm. kun 
(Sarl') ii. 218 (1v. 194), 

Lá uhibbu '"Lsiwáka min aii апп (Kha) 
i. 871 (ii. 275). 

Lá wa 'llzzí ate "Ljibdbu li-hu (Mun- 
sarh) n. 455 (v. 152). 

Lá yaktumu 'Lsirra ilk kullu zl sikatin 
(Basit) ii. 256 (rv. 233). 

L4 yakan zannuka illà sayyian (Ramal) 1, 
743 Gi. 142). 

LÁ zia bábuka ka'batan muksüdatan 
(Kimit) zi. 175 (1v. 148). 

La alte mu'tarizan ‘àli ahii "Lhawàá 
нека): L. 885 (mu. 290). 

Lá zilti ahama warda khaddin ghazzin 
(Kamil) iv. 314 (vit, 529). 

La-akhfa hubbahnm m4 kina yakhfa 
(Wáfir) iv. 6l (not translated]. 

La'alla "lláha yajma'uná kariban (Wáür) 
iv. 149 (viu. 141). 

La-'amnys lá yahlü liva "E'ayshu ba'da- 
kom (Pawi) iL 776 (ii. 177). 

má nihat mutzwwa- 


katun (Hast) 1 iv. 100 (vin. 100). 





La-atrukzanns ilà kirik (Káürml) iv. 298 
(viii. 314). 


Ladaykum dawiu 'l-kalbi wa "Е 
zihibun (Tawil) iv. 76 (viii. 78). 

Lzhá  a'yunun  insmuhá — biasdhi'in 
(Tawi) iv. 172 (viii. 165). 

Lz-hà basharun mislu: '"l-bariri wa mane 
ku (Tewil) i. 761 011, 163). 

La-há fi zawayá 'Lwajhi бзи. тазы 
(Tawil! iv, 85 (wal, WON. _— 

La-hÀ kafalun ta'allaka (Е зава (йг) 
L, 223 ui. 226); 

Le-hé ‘sfirdrin kes-launt"|sharmesi mubta- 
hujun (Basic) 11. 279 (1:257). 

Las-hájatu отан Я. Т-ны (Ва. 
sit) ii. 453 (w. 


162). 
Lihat ‘alayka туйы "заа yi. dira 


(Basir) vw. 192 (wirt. 206). 

La-hà Exlamun 'ammà Takdimi naf uhu 
(Tail) s. 94 (1:128). 

La-hé khifom "all safhdel khoddin (Wa: 
fir) lw. 247 (wii. 264), 

kan D kawujhi 'Lhiláli (7) L. 133 


Lain ultu min marzzn bi-Jismi (Wáfc) 
iv. &7 (viii, 70). 

La.in zammaná bu'da "-tanál takarrubun 
(Tawili i. 117 (1, 152. 

Laka ЇЇ "БЕШИН saríratum |À tarharu 
(Kamil) t. 137 (1. 241). 

Lala hamdu y4 man fazluhü mutawá- 
tirun (Exwil) iv. 190 (viii. 183). 

Laka "Lhamdu yà mustzujiba (Һати 
wa "Lahukri (Tawlil) i..528 Tü. 141). 
baked *isha Masrürun zamáünan murna'- 

"итап Талу iv. 214 (vin, 224). 
[хз Кад пы jarê li "Lsabbi madma- 
"uhu (Basit) 1. 84 (ui. 206). 
La-kad kalla. abri surmma záda tamal. 
muli (Tawil) iv. 10 (viu. 14). 
Likad khiltahá nd 'Ezuhà ик 
huy yilat (Tawil) iv. 255 (visi. 284). 
Lakad kataba 'Ldabru Fazla 'l-kirimi 
 (Mutakšrib) i L 94 (1 128). 

La kad kunto ‘ddan li "Ebalábifi manzilan 
(Tawil) iv. 252 (vii. 281). 

Lz-kad rá'ani badru 'Ldujà bi-sudüdihi 
(Тат) 1.873 fu, 277). 

La-kad tila layli wa 'Twushitu hujf'u 
(Tawil) i. 818 (ii. 221). 

La-kad zahaba "IL himáru hi-urnmi "Amri 
(WáRr) ii. 423 (v. 118). 

Lim A' dimi '"Lizrma wa ldkinnani (Sari) 
i. 369 (i. 98). 
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Lam adr kanlan izd habbü етик атан 
_ (Вай): iv. 604 (1x. 276). 
| &nsahü mur káms rakshifu 'ámidan 
(Kámil) iv. 580 (ix. 253). 
Lam a'shiki "Laumra illà min hiy&rari- 
him (Basit) ii. 274 (iv. 251). 
Lam yabka illá nafasun háfitun (Sari) iv. 
126; ni. 393 (vii. 119; vii. 124), 
yubkini illá hadísu firákihi (Kiümil) 
— dv. 59 (vii. 63). 
тшн Car] iv, 3M 


(ix... 1). 
eic a 


aytu 

(Kamil) i i. 819 (in. 221). 

1б "Ја hubbi 'Lmalihi wa 'annafá 
(Kamil) і. #70 (if. 233). 

La-ná "indakum wa'ilun fa-halld wafay- 
tumu (Tawil) i. 878 (35. 282). 

La-ná sadikun wa la-hü lihyatàn (Sarl) 

. (v. 280 (vir. 298), 

Lau 'alimná kudémakum la-nashárnd 
(Khafif) i, 85, 211 (1. 117, 271). 

Lau anna 'arzztü hikamat shamsa 
'Lauhà (Kami) i, 373 Gi. 102). 

Lan annahom janahü || "Lsabbs au zárü 
(Basit) iv, 263 (viii. 281). 

Lau anmaní asbahtu fl kul ni’matin 
(Tawil) 1, 50 G. 75). 

Lau kina mi tds Thi hakkan (Bast) ii. 
454 (v. 151). 

Lau kila !í wa lahíbu *Lnári mutzakidun 
(Ваай) lii. 559 (wii. 232). 

Lau kila H wa zifirà 'Lharri yattakidu 
(Basit) i. 874 (ui. 279). 

Lau kunta tusduku fi "Lmahab(bati) 
(Kárnil) i, 678 (ni. 77). 

Lau kuntu adri bi "l-mahabbati hákasi 
(Kamil) iti. 611 (wii. 330), 

Lsu kuntu sshrshu má alkí£hu min hu- 
raki (Bait) i. 904 (jii. 310). 

Lxu ta'lamu 'Ldíru man kd zírahá fara- 
hae (Basle) i. 132 (1 176). 

Lauld rádabuhü wa huinu sikatihi (Ki 
mil) i. 182 G. 235), 

Launu "I-habábi la-há lusnun wa ghubra- 
tuhd (Basit) i. 279 (iv. 257). 





Layan fi kulli sd'atin wa zwánin (Khafif) 
u. 213 (iv. 188). | 

Layta '-khayádlu 'alà "Lahbábi má гага 
(Basie) ii, 641 (v. 348). 

Layta shir'i bi-avyi zanbin ruminá (Kha- 
fif) iv. 219 (vui. 238). 

Laytaní absartu hizá' (wakta) (Ramal) 
k 735 G 134). 

LI zshrakun зати "l-ináni mugháirun 
(E krmil) i. 493 (i1. 225). 
fi mahabbatiicom shuhüdun zrba'un 
(Kamil i iv, 106 (viii. 106), 

LI habfbun izi zahartu ilayhi (Khafif) B. 
770 (iv. 247). 

Lf habibun khiyáluhů nushu "ayni (Kha- 
fif) ii. 269 (iw. 245), 

Li humšimun kad sami  auja'L'uli 
(Ramal) i, 198 (i. 253). 

"Ln£si laysa yufídu shay-an (Wáfr)‏ نا 
п. 213 (1v. 188).‏ 

Li-kulli shay-in mina 'Lashyái mikátu 
end ii. 579 (v. 2941. 

Li ' lláhi darru mubashsharí bi-kudümi- 

him (Kámil) i t 185; di, 230 (1. 239, iv. 


207). 
Lilowardi "indi mahallun (Mujrzss) iv. 
256 (viii. 274). 
Lima là amitu ilà "Lzíin ied badi (KE 
. ml) ii її. 280 (iw, 258), 
г Лам I muhjatl la-ka ndtikun 
{Пай iL 1635, 283; iv. 303 (iv. 135, 
; viii. 319) 
Live, a аа lauman wa ahüman 
(Khafif) iv. 275 (viii. 293), 
Luz bi "l-kirámi baní "Lkiráml fa-innamá 
(Kámil) i, 279 (3i. 2). 


MÁ absarat 'aynüks ahsana mianziran 
(Kámil) i, 56I (ii. 292). 

Mid | 'aynáya misla 'I-lauzi ff (K&- 
mil) iv. 252 (vri, 270). 

MÁ ahsana 'L'afwa mina 'Lkádiri (Sari) 
1; 73 (1. 1X1), 

Má und Lfrika li "Eahbábi (Khaftf) 

li. 246 (iv, 225. 
"msfarat "nn muhayyá 'Lahamsi fi 

ahasaki (Basit) iv. 266 (viii, 285). 

Má atyaba waktani ws ahnà (Wüfr) i 


230 [i. 293). 

Ma bana из БЫ Бш 'axrará (Kámil) 
1. 659 (iii: 5T), 

Мі jimat alarmi arzan wa “Leaméu 
sami (Basit) iv. GH (ix, 317). 
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MÁ f| zamánika man tarjü muwaddataha 
(Basit) L 159; 31. 213 (1. 207; iv. 187). 
gharradat sahuran warkáu f] (ananin 
| (Bast) i. 424 (п. 1212), 

Mi habba rihu 'Lkurhi & "Tmushedki 

| ELE i iv. 220 (viii. 239). 

Mi hzrzuni "Lahauku Һана tihti ‘an 
kalimi (Basit) i iv, 41 hx. Er 

ма ҺП * mar-i wa jJányarun 
(Basit) ii 40 (u, 341). 

Ma kad iral fa-tná khallaftuhá kars- 
man (Basit) iii. 89 (vi. 92). 

Má khibs mam ximmáka Una "Lwujád 
ui lk H. 346 (v. 13). 

M£ H yakůmu fa-lá yakünu bi-hflatin 
(Kamil) i, $48, 760 (i. 279; iH. 161). 
Ma l'ayshu Ша an -yara laka báriku 
(Kámil) i. 655 (i1. 65). | 
MÀ "I-dáru muz ghibtumàü yá sádati dárun 
(Baalt) i, 1563; ii; 682 (1. 211; v. 381). 
M£ li "Lghurdbi bi-dári '-hibbi yabkihá 

(Hasir) iv. 223 (viii. 242). 

Má li 'Lmuhibbi ma'a 
(Kamil) Gi. $74 (i. 289), 

Ma fi ‘Lzamdni wa ‘li ‘ltahakkumi bay- 
Hank (Kári) i H. 434 (v. 128). 

MÀ |i marartu 'alà "Lkubüri musalliman 
NI i. 648 (ii, 46). 

ert cae nafsi bi -muhali ilà (Basit) 


Ma re alayo bi-"ahrlikum . fa-ghadar- 
шеф (K&mil) ii. 244 (iv. 241). 

Ma ii wali 'I-Hihf 'alayka yu'annifu 
Жее ей а, 232). 


Má rajulun tálat la-hú kiini (Sari) iv. 
280 (viii, 298). 

Má sabwatu "L'ushsháki ШИ. Баша 
(Sarl) iv. 148 (viii. 143), 

Má 'stakmala 'Llazzán ША fatan (Sari) 
fi. 379 (v. 67). 

Mã tahsunu "Larzu illá "inda zahratiha 
(Basit) i. 358 (1. 85). 

Má tarakná '"Lwadi'a yauma 'frarskná 
(Khafif) iv. 59 (viii. 63). 

Мі tushrabu "Ikásu illá ma’ akhf dkatin 
(Basie) i. 61 (1. 88). 

Mi _whaylihd luyayldti "Lwafá (Ramal) 
i1. 374 (v. 61). 

MÁ yakramu "airra illá kullu zí sikatin 
ms) i 1. 60 (1. B7). 


"Lhabibi maráms 


Ма 23 takülína f-man sheffxhá sakamun. 
[Ваше и. 385, 465 (v. 73, 164), 

Madadtu iA 'Lraudi'! kzifan zaifatar 
(CTawil) 1. 271 (un. 175); 

Ma inatun má bi-há baghinihá (Mun- 
&anh) i, 83 (1. 114), 

Mahmá lahazta ta'allumat má tabtaghi 
(KAmill ij, 519 (v. 226), 

Majálu кшш i Érifina birauzatin 
(Tawih ii. 551 (ж; 264). 

Makkinini min bisi yusráki 'ashran 
Ше) Н. ü, 137 fiw, 129). 

Malaka Tesalisu Tghiniyátu 'inšnl (K+- 

mul) iv. 57] (rx. 243). 

Malakti kalbi bialhizin жа wajnát 
(Basic) iw. 238 (vii. 256). 

Malfhata “Lwaaf kad tammat mahå- 
sinuba (Basit) i, 689 (ii. $7), 

Malika “Lmuliki iza wahab (Kamil) iv. 
Tl (x. 33). 

Malikun 124 jilnt 'alayhi mawáükihun 
(Kamil) i, 278 Gu. 1). 

Lkhasri 


Mamshüka atu : iyratun 
(SarP) ñ.362 (v, 161): __ 
Man'ísha ba'da 'aduwwihi (Kámil) i. 


316 (ii. 41). 
Man atla'a Inisa "alà sirrihi (Sarf) i. 60 


Man kádahu T-ihirătu (Mujtess) |. 813 
Gi; 215). 

Man kil awwalu 'Lhawa “khtuiyáru 
(Rajaz) i. 570 (i1. 302), 

Man. kina 14 -ya'shiku 'Lajyída wa 
"Lhudaka (Basle) 1. 635 (ii. 34). 

Man kêna yamliku dirhamayni ta'alla- 
mat (Kámil) i. 197 (rv. 171). 

Man lahi ff hiámihu alfa karnin 
(Khafif) n. 434 (v, 129), 

E иш SE hulwa 'Lgharámi w 

urrihu (Kümil) 5. 259 (iw. MD 

Мы ү" ашпа turwà 'an ma'ánfihi 

FM 1. 164; u. 280 (rw. 258; win. 


мы т yusá'idunt "ala babwal’ (Kamil) i. 
315 Gi. 40). 

Man mallaní fa lyumzi "anni ‘midan 
(Kamil) iv. 299 (viii. 313). 

Man тщ пип "ihki zabyati insi 
(Khafif) ui, 559 (vii. 282). 

Msn. yasna'i Tkhayra. bayaa "Lkhulki 
yujza bt-hi (Basit) i n. 412 (v. WA), 
Manáratu eon i ff wajhihi (Sarl') iv. 

278 (vin, 2 
farattu ا‎ fa-kultu inni 
(Wáhr) ii. 276 (v. 64]. 
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Marartii bi-kabrin dírisin wasta raizatin 
UTawil) i. 593 GL 325). 

Mathayniha khurtan kuribar ‘alayan 
(WáRr) i. 77; iv. 554, 729 (1. 107; ix. 
226; x; 53). 

Matà 'Layyámu tarmaha bi "Lraliki 
(Wáfir) iv. 85 (viii. 85), 
tà tantafl náru 'Lfürákr bi-kurbikum 
(Tawil) iv. 59 (vni. 62), 

Mata tashü wa kabluka muntatiru 
(WáRr) ii, 389 (v. 78). 

Мағ yashta minka ‘faddu ‘Teng “oe- 
табо (Там) 1,265 (й, 290). 

Mati yashtafi kalhu "ЙЫ типа Па" 
(Tawil) t, 6/0 (її, $8]. 

Mazà 'umri wa 'umru 'bwajdi baki (Wd. 
fir) re. 331 (vii. 345}, 

Min 'Adati "fahr idbürun wa ikbálun 
(Вайт) 1.415 (0, 193). 

Мін Баі yaumi f] Dimiskke wa laylarl 
(Kamil) i. 190 (5.233), 

karan Ьа і ВЫЫ (Ване) 4. 
764 üu. 165).. 

Min makini) 'Lhahió Hhabbha. nssimu 
(RKhafif) Iv. 89 (viii. 909). 

Mu'Awiya yá zà judi wa ‘Lhilmi wa 
"Foi (Tawil) i 399 (vit. 125). 

Muhafhaífstu "Laryáli 'azbu  mazákihá 
(Tawil) H. 535 (y. 241). 

Muhibbun rá má bàána 'anhu habibuhu 

— (Tawi) iv, 32 (vin. 34), 
ulimlamatun tubdí f-kisdi jaufhá 

Сат iv. 249 (viii. 267), 

Mulsmlamatu ‘l-jaybayal  manirüdatu 
"йат (Там) ii EM [w. 239), 


NÀnÁ 'Lrahila euhayran ff "Lduià hidî 
(Kámil) iv. 219 (vin 239). 

Nafsí "Lfidáu ll-z4'i-nina rahiluhum (K4- 
mil) i. 887 (wu. 292), 

Málat '31à yadihá mi lun tanalhu уш 

.. (Baaít) i. 774 (5i, 176). 

Nasahtu Fa-lam uffah wa khánü fa-alfahü 
(Tawi 1. 35 (1. 58). 

*asakhat nufiru "-'ashikima In-khaddihi 

— (Kámil) i, 459 (ri. 58). 

Nusharst salas ташылып тїп sha'rihá 
(KiEmil) 1.523; ii. £4 (ui. 226; 1v. 51]. 
Numa 'Lashá habbat buni min rui- 

nuha (Tawi) rv. LOL ivin. 206), 
Матта Tashi in poeta arra dhihkati 
CTawil) iv. 120 (vri. 120). 
Маја һа Канун mU ATT 
kst+= (16516 1. 62 (Т, 89). 





чч, (A -һаулЁ (Вата) ii. 388 

v 

Narartu Hayhá nazrgtan fa-tahayyarat 
(Tawil) iv. 526 (ix. 197). 

Nubia anna "-báza "allika marraran 
Chamuil) i. 132 (v. 103), 

Nushabbihu là "Lghusni "Learibi jahálatan 
(Tawil) i. 116 (1. 156). 


RA "lláhu wardan ghadá asfsrá (Muta- 
káünb) 1v. 257. (viii. 275). 

1U3 "Lnabiyya "Hari kad kána bi "L-basari 
(Bast) 1.573 (w. 289). 

Ral'snayni "myni yamshiváni ‘alà ‘haard 
Call) 1. 619 (ii. 18). 

Rant kamura 'Laamál fa-azkaratn] (Wá- 
бт) п. 8% (iv. 51). 

Rasy bi'ayni rniimayni "alp "Laará 
(Wánr) i. 823 (i5. 232). | 

Raaytu fi sadirihá hukkarni kad khutimá - 
(Basic) i. 116 (1. 156). 

Raaytu ghoman ‘ald kasthin (Basit) iv. 
$77 (к. 750), 

Farts re тага і палёт (ба) 
iv 

Rasytuhü warribu "Emáküsa kulem lahu 
(Basic) iv, 313 (vim. 329). 

Kaaytuka mukhilan faghuüzzztu taríl 
(Wah) 11. 20 (iii. 331), 

Radadis mili wa lam tabkhal 'alsyya bi- 
bi (Baste) ii. 140 (iv. 111. 

Rakka 'Lzumánu li-hilarí (Kámil) i. 136; 
iv. 46 (iii, 135; vir. 50). 

Rakka "Lrujüju waerakkati  "Lkhzmru 

— (Kámil) i. 276 (1. 349). 

Ramini 'I-dahru bi ‘karti Һана (Wir) 
i. 622 (vu. 340). 

Ramatni bisahmin пайз “Каа жа 

"запа (Там) 01. 413 (vii 141. 


Ramidun hi-hi amrázuhu (Kámil) iv. 280 
(vili. 297), 
Rasada "munajjimu laylatan fs-badá 


— Jahu (Kámil) i 125, 137 (i. 167, 206). 
Rasüla 'Lrizà ahlan wa mahlan wa mar- 
un (Tawll) i. $95-(5. 326). 
Rika 'Lsabà tuhdl ilayya nasíman (Ká- 
mul) iu. 398 (vii. 122); 
xy ad "alayys habibt (Mujtass) ii. 367 
v š а 
Ruddá ANG kamá "ahidra ilà hashi 
3 iv. 42 (viri, 37), 
“kñdán lizabbáh shagiftu bihi 
AINE 244 б, 312). 
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Rumltu mina '"Lzamáni bisahmi lahzn 
[(Wáfir) i 773 (in. 175). 

Ruwaydaka у á Masrüru in zurta dárahá 
(Tawil) iv. 217 (viii. 237). 


Sa'ÁoÁTUS tujaddidu kulla yaumin (Wé- 
fin 156 (1. 204). 

Sa-aktamu má bf min gharámí wa sshjini 
(Tawll) &. 535 (v. 267). | 

Sanhtuhá kuhllatan wa kad nati- 
rat {(Busie) ii. 217 (iv. 192). 

Saaltukumü bi “Ilahi уй йм mahlan 
(Tawil) ii. 263 (1v. 241). 

Saaltu "lxi hal anta hurrin fs:kála lá 
(Tawil) n. 402 (v. ТЕ 

Sasltu man. amrazan! (Rajaz) i. 334 (ii. 


60). 

Sa-asbiru tautínan "alà hajri «dhibi (Ta- 
wil) iv. 331 (vil. 345). | 
Sabtharun li "Lwajhi kul wa ‘-basharah 

(Rajaz) i. 196 (1. 252). 

Sáhran li-hukmika vá llühi f 'Lkazà 
EA eT H. 16; iv. 13 (i. 77; ut. 
323; wi 

Sali fi vaut. máu amil (War) iv. 
181 (viii. 299). 

Safarna budáran wa 'nialuvma ahillatzn 
(Tawll) 1v. 236 (viii. 304), 

SšÉr tali] Twaris “ammun tufirikuhu 
(Basit) i.. 151 ü. 197). 

'"Lhfulda wa dam's ‘apni атк 
~ (Kimi tv. 241 (vii259) — 

Saki "Ljarirata záta "Lll wa "Lsharari 
(Basit) iv, 715 (x. 40). 

Зака "ёни arzan т 'Gda mumin 
(Таш) п n 553 [7.2 244 

Saki “ihu bustinan kN kutüfuühu 
(Tawil) iv. 248 (vin, 260), 

Sakáal r min nki fhi (Wáfr) 
u. 384 (v. 77). 

Sakara L'ishiku fi habhi "hablh (Ramal) 
ij, 351 (v. 39), 

Sakartu min Бы 14 min mudámzchi 
(Basit) k 764 (i. 166), 

Saksttr wa lam akul innÍ muhibban 
(Mar) 1.454 (v. 151). 

Saklı ardi mdiatun (Sarl) L 370 

. (ii. 98). 

Sakilatun miska zakki "Lbauli muntafi- 

khun (Basit) 8, 274 fiv. 255). 


Sakulat zujajdtun — arayná furraghan 
(Kamil) iv. 716 (x. 40). 
Salabatni sittu mildhin hiznî (Khafif) 


ii. 282 (17. 200). 





Salà khárir| 'un Zarnabin wa Nawdri 
(Iawil)i 335 (d. 2395. — 

Salaktu "Lkaná'ata wx 'Linfrida (Muta- 
ká&rih) 1. 751 (jii. 152). 

Salámi 'alà Заһы A kulli manzalis 
(Fawél) i, 833 (il. 256), 

Salámí 'alà man fi "Iatyábi mina -kaddi 
(Tawll) ii. 83 (iv. 50). 

Saliüimun "Ald má ff "lL-siyábi mina "L-kaddi 
(Tawil) iv. 648 (ix. 321). 

‘al man zara fi "Lnaumi tayfuhá 

(Tawil) iv, 221 (viti. 241). 

Salámun "alaykum laysa l 'ankamú ghinà 
(Tawil) iv. 305 (viii. 320). 

Salimun “alaykum min muhiblin дА 
yamin (Таж) і ii. 652 Aa 

Salámim min khazzáini lutf rabbi X A) 
1, 869 (ii. 273). 

Salisatu zswübin "alà jussdim ratbi (Te. 
wil) iv. 252 (viii, 270). 

Salisatun mana'athd ‘an’ siydratini 
(Basír) i: 828; iv. 260 [üi. 231; wu. 


Sali kiribiya "ammi khattahü kalami 
(Basie) 1.870 (0, т, 


Salli wasima B-amrin kina yathibuhu 
(Basle) i. S32 (i. 264). 

Sallim umirake li "ана З. СКА) 
i. 34 (i. 55). 


Sallim umbrak ilà rabbi "Lsamá ташат 
(Basit) iv. D56 (viii. 1S. | 

Salim ium rabbi "L-hazshiar (Rarnal) 
L 45 ü. 68 

Samániyatun A 'Lmajdt hurta jambahé 
(Tawll) 1. 866 fiii. 271). 

Samat "Lfazüilu iz du lta (аһ abû (KÊ 
m) 1L. 28 (1. 47). 

Sinh akháka izá khzlar (Kámil) ii. 139 


Sarà tayfu. Su'ilà fikan fa "stafazzani 
(Tawil) 1v. 323 (viii, 337). 

Sark. tayfa Sa'dà tirkan yastafizzuri 
(Tawil) fi. 28 (iv. 267). 

Sara rayfu Laylà "inda má ghislaba "-kará 
(Tawil) =. 10 (viii. 14). | 

Sarati "Lmasíma “ala Û i fashi- 
bahat (Kámil) iv. 249 (тїй. 257). 

Sarà valta'u "ILralináa wa "I-layl: "Akifun 
(Tawi) i HL 410 (vii. 139). 

Sarmliu bayzán LF 'áli kasnnahá (Kamil) 
ii. 274 (iv. 251). 

Shabbahtu kaddaku Ы "кы (Кат) 

ii, 277 (av, 255). 
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Shabihatu "Бада iei må mazid (Sari) i. 

492 (ү. 192), 

Shajarátu wardin asfarin jazabat ( Kámil) 
iv. 257 (viii. 275). 

Shaka alama 'l-ñriki "'Enúsu kabli (Wáfir) 
eruta "ааг Team kab 
(Win i.” 781 ш. 183), 

Shakaund ià ahbábind edie leylind (To- 
wil) ii. 135 (v. 106). 

Shallat yaminuka yá kaynun bi-má wasa- 

. kat (Basit) iv. 227 (viii. 246). 

Sharibná wa 'afwu 'Ilálu min kulli jánibin 
(Tawil) iv. 259 (viii, 277). 

Sharibtu 'Tisma hattá zála 'akH (Rajaz) 
iL. 518 (v. 224). 

Shatta "I-mazára wa 'anhum kalla muita- 


bari (Basit) ú. 353 (y. 31). 
Shauki ilayka ‘ala "Lzamüni jadidu 
(Kamil) à. 235 (iv, 211). 
Shayáni lau bakan 'Ldimáa 'alayhimš 
(KáAmib iv. 105, 245 (viii. 206, 253), 
Sill muhibbaki tk cakhshi mu'ikibatan 
(Basit) ñ. 385 (v. 74). 

Subhána jabbári "Lsamá (Kámil) iv. 76 
(vii, 78). 

Subhina rabbi jamia 'Lhuxni йш 
(Basit) t 171 (iv. 143). 

Sum "Lrra jahidak wa lá tüdi'"ih (Muta- 
krib) L 59 (1. 36). 


Ta'attAkaTE "lLámáls min-ka bi-waslina 
(Tawil) n; 496 (vn. 224). 

Taammul sun'a rabbika kayf ytl (Wi 
Br iv. 15 (vii 20). 

Taznna wa lê ta jal li-amrin m 
Сам) i. 159, 22 i n, 214 (1. 207; iv. 


189). 
Ta'ashahaktu zabyan ná “Ltorfi ah- 
wardi (Tawi) i. 83 (v. 50). 
Tabadda fi kamisin.min bayizin (Wafir) 
i. 284 (rv. 262). 
Tabadda ff kamisin min вата (МАБ) 
ü, 2B5 (ir. 263). 
Tabaddà fi kamisin min shakiki (Wifir) 
u. 284 (iv. 2635). 
Tabaddat ka-badri 'Lrimmi ff laylati 
аа" (Гам) i. 168; i1 - 640 (L 218; 


v, 3⁄47). 

Tabaddat ks-hadri "Lrimmi fi "Lhalali 
‘khur (Ixwil) iv. 312. (viii. 327). 
Tabáraks bi-husmim tabáraka 'Hšhu (9) 

1, 133 (1. 133), 
Tabu'dtum wa antum akrabu “Jeng fi 
"-hashà (Tawil) iv. 111 (viii. 111). 





Tafánà kuwwatl wa mazà zamáni (Wáfir) 
i- 656 (iu, 55). 
Tagharrab ‘an al-autdni fi talabi "Lula 
(Tawi) tw. 467 (ix. 138). 
Tagharrabru ‘an ahli fa-yé rila ghorbati 
(Tawil) i..672 (iii, jus 
Tahá bi-ka kalbun ЇЇ "Lhisáni taribi 
(Таж) iv. 609 (ix. 282). 
Tahaddadüni h-kárli fi mahabhatikum 
(Basic) iu. 492 (vu. 221). 
Tahakkamü wa 'atarálá f] tahakkumihim 
(Basie) |. 37; ii. 243 (1. 60; iv. 220). 
wa '-Rahmáni li shakka ñ 
amri (Tawil) i. 102; iv. 605 (1. 138; 
dx. 278). | 
Тама s&yábi jmadun náhilum (Sar) ii. 
#54 (т. 191) 
Takhtila А mu asfartn wa. mudan- 
nirin (Kimil) ü. 4923 (v, 192). 
Takülu H wahya ghuzbš min тахан 
(Ваа) 1. 898; iv. 274; (ni. 300; уш. 


). 

Takülu wa kad raat fi "E-harbi ukhti (Wá-- 
&r) i. 71 (ul. 169), 

Tawa “L'fvdru "alk saffhar  khaddihi 
(Kamil) mi 553 (vin 277). 

Talabru kublarahé fi Langi Шагал 
(Basic) iv. 276 (viii. 294). 

Tála layli bi "I awádi wa 'Laahar (Kamal) 
ii. 235 (iv. 263). 
Talu "Lin'üdu wa záda ‘Lhammu wa 
“halako (Basis) iit, 482 (vi. 212), 
Tála 'Lürüku wa-láma 'Lhammu wa 
'Lwajzlu (Basít) 1:364 (ui. 293). 
Та НЬ wa fartu ‘Ljshli aghráká 
(Basit) 1, 630 (iii, 29). 

Tila Limbo wa lam tampa ka ma'tib- 
atin (Basit) iii. 497 (wii. 225). 

Tala ‘Lmesiru wa vida 'Ыңапипп wa 
'Ekalaku (Busit) i. 615 0и. 13). 

Ta'llihi 1 khdmeret-oj "Lkhamru má 
‘alikar (Bai) ii 214 Пу. 190)... 

Talih mA T-kimiyá fT ghavrihá wuii- 
dat (Basit) iv. 716 (x. 40). 

Tamádà 'Lhubba wa'nkara's "Lmazáru 
(Wir) i. 389 (v. 78). 

‘Tamakkana min kalbi habibun aliftuhu 
(Tawll) iv. 58 (vi. 70). 

Tamannaytu 'Lwidlu va'üdo yvauman 
(WáRr) 1. 726 (1. 124). 

Tamamnaytu man ahwà fz-lummá raay- 
tahu (Tawil) i. 186 (1. 240), 

'Tamannaytu man ahwà fa-lammá lakay- 
tuhü (Tawil) iv. 304 (vii. 347). 
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Ta'mu 'l-tafarruki murran (Mujtass) š 
372 (u. 101). 

Tasakkarani dahri wa lar yadri annanf 
(Tawil) iw. 132 (мш. 120). 

"uanzshahakta min-humr fáiha “Titi wa 

"I-báni (Tawil) iv, 222 (wig. 242). 

Tard hal la-né ba'da "I b'idi wusálu 
[Tzwil) i. 614 (ñi. 12). 

Tard hal ya'Gdo “l-shamlu ba'da teshat- 
cuti (Tawil) i iw, 308 (vin. 320). 

Tarahhal *an makánin fihi zaymun (Wá- 


(Таж) Н. . 654 (v. 358), 

Tarakta 'llazt yafná wa-mlta "lazí yabkà 
CTawil) i. 550 (n. 281). 

Taraktu habíba '"Lkalbi lá 'sn maláílatin 
(Tuwil) i. 135 (i. 181). 

Мойун kulla їшїп (Кат) 1. 454 Gi. 


83). 

тамы "Lashiza wa shurribahn (Миса- 
k&rib) i. 160 (3. 208). 

Tanbná 'alà badrin yudiru 
(Tawll) iv. 217 (wii. 227). 

Tasabhartu [Á anni sabartu wa-innamá 
(Tawil) iii. 371 (vii, 95). 

Таана "`xanni bizuhbati gayrin& 
(Tawil) i. 137 G. 182). 

Tashikala дат" it jari wa mudimati 
(Tewil) i. 767 e 169), 

Tatafaddáka sdkiyan kad kasika (Khafif) 
i. 767 (ui. 169). 

Tatihu 'alà T-"ushsháki fi hulalin khuzrin 
(Tawi L 586 (n. 318). 

oT awahhama lind піт #һдү-&п wa sam- 
тапа (Таж) 1. 299 (ш. 305), 

Tawassadtuhá zandi wa bittu zajf'ahá 
(Tawil) ii. 517 (vii. 243). 

Tawwaktuhd tavka '"Lhamámi Ы- ШШ 
(Kámil) ii. 171 (iv. 144), 

Tazakkartu ayyáma T-wasáti 1 
(Tawil) ii. 255 (vi. 278). 

Tatawond mina 'Lüunyà fainnaka rá- 
hilun (Tawil) i. 412 (u. 139]. 

аА bi-alhizin Балган (Ване) 


Tib wa 'nsharih wa'nsa 'Lhumama jami 
"ahí (Kámil) i, 34 (1. 37). 

Tih ahtamil wa 'statil zsbir wa “mi ahun 
_ Basic) 1. _ 786 (ш. 188), 


mudámaran 


bi-kurbikum 


atun Jama'at 
(Basic) i. 118 (i. 158). 


Tukallfuni "Lsulwins "апра ‘swdzill 
(Tawil) iv. 177 (vii. 171). 
ца (Mun 


Tulji 'Lzarúárátu fT "umün 
aarili) 1. 290 (11. 14). 
"Turzwwi'uni ‘l-jandize kulla waktin (WA 
Ёг) Б. 418 (у. 111). 
(Wáhr) i. 93 (iv. 60) 


iv. 248 (vii. 267). 

Ufa l-"Ldunyá izá kánat kazá (Ramal) 
L2 (i. 30). 

Uhaddisa 'aun khúdim tuhaddasna mar- 
ratan (Tawil) iii: 385 (vii. 112). 

Uhihbu layáM 'Lhajri l& faraham bi-há 
(Taw) tv. $26 (ix. 198). 

Uillala kalbi А, EN wa aktima 
(Tawil) ii. 2H8 (v. 

Uj bi аир fi ЖЫТ th eshte (Basit) 
1. 96 G, 131). 

Л bi 'Lgharániki f.rabi 'Laakáriji 
(Basic) i1. 258. (iv. 235). 

"Uj bi "-malá'ii REOS Latet (Basit) 
iv. 203 (viu, 223). 

ilà 'Ladhhi 'Lamiri (Basit) ü, 561 

5 234). 

Uksurü hajrakum wa kallü jafákum 
(Khafif) ii. 164, £35 (iv. 135; v. 245). 

Uma wujudi khalfy-ya bili ا ا‎ 
(Basit) i 355 (vw. 43). 

Unzur ilà lharamayni жа ‘una’ min- 
huma (Kamil) T. 414 (v. 105). 

Сати ila "Lmiahmishi fi zahrihi (Sari') 
iw. 250 (тш. 258). 

Unzur il "'T-nabki fi 'l-aghsáni muntati- 
man (Basit) iv. 252 (win. in 

UÜnzur ilà "Hun ‘honti 
(Kamil) i. 507 (п. 240). 

Unzur 14 markabin yasbika mane 
(Ваз) 4. 296 s 2. 

Unzur ilà má tarà yi aypuhd "Lrajula 
(Basit) iii, 106 (vi. 112). 

Umzur ila hama: 'Lkusüri wa badnhá 
(Капи) +. 58 (i. 85) 

Unzur li-dárin shibh: Ma *lna'tmi (Sari") 
iv, 189 (vii. 183). 

Uradd&lu 'Ltarfa fi-há kullumá &afmrat 
(Basit) iv. 163 (vm. 158). 

Usirrs wa Ñ kalbi lahibun 
(Таш) iv. 204 (үш. 725), 

Uwwáhu wë azafan kad khánani jaladi 
(Basit) iv. 245 (vii. 263). 

Uzní -кай каһаКат Mishkihi basari 
(Basit) iv, $50 (ix. 222). 
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Wa'apa ‘Lhabibu bivwashhi wa wafd li 
(Kámil) i. 793 Git 195). 

Wa-shwara ka ‘lghosni yoshi “Ljowa 
(Mutakirib) it. 451 (v. 149), 

Wa dkilatn bi-ghayn fomin яа Бабін 
(Wáfir) ii. 531 (v. 240). 

Wa ûl Nu'mána nahnu zú 'Fhimami 
(Munsarih) i, 681 (i. 30), 

Wa 'asà laz ahead H-Yüsufa ahlahu 
(Kamil) ii. 135 (1v. 105). 

Wa stalu "l.riha 'ankum kullamá khata- 
rat (Basie) iv. 50 (viii. 53), 

Wa ashjári nárinjin ka-anna simárahá 
(Tawil) iv. 253 (viii. 271). 

Wa báta bidru tamámi 'Lhuani mu'ta- 
mik (Basit) iv. 715 (x. 39), 

Wa baytin Ishi min } | 
azháru (Tawil) i. 621. (ui. 19). 

Wa di'n da'êni i ‘Lhawa fa-ajabtuho 
(Tawi) i 309 (ii. 210). 

Wa dáraytu kulla '1-пйза lákinna hásidi 
(Tawil) iv. 670 (ix. 342). 

md kad káls fi mauluhi (Sar) i. 

v. 49). 

Wa fi "l-hilmi itkánun wa fI 'Lsfei hay. 
batun (Та 1. 432 (и. 160). 

Wa fi "1аштп\тпл°пап Їшч'айтиїа bayi 
naho (Tawfl) ii, 280 (iv. 259), 

Wa fi Sulaymána iz kála “Lilihu lai 
(Basit) Hi. 85 (vi. 86). 

Wa ghüdatin aa Ge lj “Widi anmuluhi 
(Basit) i. 309 (à. 34). 

Wa gnis recibí s e "dan li-kaynatin 
CEN i. 536; iv. 172 (v. 244: viii 


66). 
Wa habba “ali kalbi nasimun mina 
"T-juwd (Tawil) iv. 201 (viii. 222). 
Wa habi junta fn-lazi taxal ahlu 
‘noha (Kamil) 1, 92 (1. 125), 
Wa Вак hawákum má salnutu widi- 
dakum (Tawil) iv. 299 (viu. 315). 
Wa hakkika lau insaftaní mi katalrant 
(Tawil) i. 147 ü. 182) 
Wa P ai Inna kalki lam yotik jals- 
dan (Basit) iv. LII (viii. 110), 

Wa hakki "Lhawià má ghayyara '"Lbu'du 
ahdakum (Tawil) iv. 74 (wasi: 76). 

Wa humria milo ‘Lath tazhü bi-husnihd 
(Tuwil) iv. 253 (vin. 271). | 

Wa hayit man malakat yadihu kiyádi 
(Kámi) ü. 38 Gv. 2). 

Wa hayati wajhika li whibbu siwika 
(Кїтїї) i. 269 (iv. 246), 

Wa hzsyát waihika yá hayáta "Lanfosi 
(Кі) iv. 266 (vii. 284).. 





Wa hayfáa tahwi "Lríha k£lar lisabbihá 
(Tawil) iv. 290 (viii. 307), 

Wa-akhwánun hasibtahumü durü'an (Wá- 
fir) i. 78 (1. 108). 

Wa inna li-rabbi safwatin min "аман 
(Tawil) ü: e (v. 177). 

Wa inal пй '"1-п4м "an mitakallifin 
(Tawil) i. 471 (п. 200). 

Wa inni | la-sabbárun "alà kulli hádšsin 


(Kámil) i. 21 (i. 38).. 

Wa ind janaytu jináyatan (Kámil) :v, 119 
{тш. 119). 

Wa izi '"Lmalihu art bizanbin wáhidi 
(Kaimil) 1. 368 (fi. 96). 

Wa iti tarannoma tayruhd 

W ates iii. 254 (wi. 277), | 
a izÁ tarunnama tayruhú wa ghadíruhu 

Wa уай addabathé |-shatirah (Mu. 
takárib) 1. 169 (1. 219), 

Wa járiyatin fi neshdtin badat (Mata- 
leirib) iv. 27 (win. 32), 

Wa Кай yalma’u "Ш "Lsharftayni 
ba'damá iret iv. 5M EM UR 203), 

Wa külin kila li 1š budda min farajin 


Wa kallamá absarat йа. zi lakabin 
(Basit) i 277 (i. 350). 

Wa kiló kad dand minná rahílu (Wá&r) 
ü. 566 (v. 280), 

Wa kali la'alla 'T-sabra ya'kibu ráhatan 
(Tawil) 1. 776 (Gi. 178). 

Wa kam faraktu Й "Lhayjii jum'an 

— (Wir) i; 380 (i: 105). 

Wa kam laylatin báta "I habiba mu'Ánisi 
(Tawil) ii. 274 (iv. 252), 

Wa kam Jaylatin bittu fl kurbatin (Muta. 
kanh) iv, G44 (ix. 316). 

Wa kam li "hi min lutën khafiyyin 
(Wir) š, 111; ñ. 549 G. 150; v. 261). 

Wa kánin lafhatu гат widin (Wá- 
Br) iv. 240 (ix. 6), 

Wa kitibatin Bi 'Lmiski fi "LhEhadii 
Ja'faran (TawilU n, 312 (iv. 292). 

Wa kayfa varüku 'Lnauma man 'adims 
"-knrá (Tawil) iv. 46 (үш. 49). 

Wa kayf yudári wa 'Lhawà kátilu 'Lfatà 
(Tawi) i. 589, 

Wa khnudia nehi rikuhi hšákiya Lahuhdi: 
(Tawil) iv, 29 (viii. 33). 
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Wa kubhbidatin bavna "Liyáxi nizartuhá 
(Tawil) iv. 254- (viii. 272). 
Wa kanná kaghussay bánatim Гацка 
rauratin (Tawil) ik. 405 (vil. 132). 
Wa kunm i4 'Landiku arüda ghayz 
(Wahr) ii. 138 (iv. 103). 

Wa kubu "L.habibi tamümu 'Lasurür 
(Murakárib) iv. 614 (tx. 287). 

Wa la-kad bakaytu "ald tafarruki shim- 
Eni (Kámil) 194 (1. 249). 

Wa. lakad balaghtu bihilar! (Kémil) 


kikum ( Kámil) iv. 60. (viii. 63). 
Wa lakad jarat vauma '.fráki sawá&hi 
(Kámil) iv. 60 (vui. 63). 
Wa la-kad nadimta "ald tafarruki sham- 
i. 871; iv. 130 Gü, 273; 


Wa 1а ка4 һи iz narzltum arrari 
(kimil) 1. 310 (1. 34). 

Wa lakaytu min hubbilea mf lant yalkahu 
(Kimi) i 781. 

Wa lamma azbà 'Lwishána illà Brákana 
(Tawil) ii. 54 (iv: 19). 

Wa lunmá atsuní bi 'Lrablbi wa kad 
badat (Tawil) ii. 571 (v. 235). 

Wa lammá da'autu "-sabra ba'daka wa 
buka (Tzwil) ii. 256 (vi. 279). 

Wa lzmmá kashafra '"Lsauba "am sathi 
katfihd (Tawil) iv. 27 (viii. 32). 

Wa lamma kashafka 'Lsaaba ‘ап sathi 
kussha (Tawil) 1. 600 (b. 331). 

Wa lammá raat "ayol badia jamáhhàá 
(Tawil) iti. 318 (vir. 244). 

Wa lammá sharibnáhá wa. dahba dabl- 
buhá (Tawil) iv. 712 (x. 37). 

Wa lammá radánar 1i "L-Aráki wa kalbuhá 
[Tawi) K 117 G. 158). 

Wa li-ubba ahdaba záda H hadabš3tsihi 
(KAmil) iv. 279 (vu 297). 

Wa la-rubba názilatin yariku lahá Lad 
(Kimi L 732, iv. 118 Gii D; 
viii. 117), 

Wa lastu arà 'Lsa'ilata jum'a milin 
(Wiahr) i. 456 (i. 156). 

Wa lau annahá li "Lmnaushrikima ta'arrazat 
(Tawll) iv. 260, 526 (viii. 279; ix. 197). 

Wa lau anta H fi kulli yaurmin wa laylatin 
(Tawii) i.863 (ui 287). — 

Wa liu kultu inni sibirus ba'da hu'üh: 
Тат) i. 784 (ti. 187). 

Wa layln kxwükibuhü lá tasífru (Muta- 
kirib) i. 894 (Hi. 299). 


Wa lÍ ayru sñin kasfru T.jafi (Mutakérib) 
iv. 275 (want, 293). 

Wa If kabicduin mekrihatan man yabi'uní 
(Tawil) in: 389 (vii. 115). 

Wa B Tkšsi wa “heahbd hakkun mi- 
'azzamun (Tawil iv. 716 (x. 41). 

Wa 'Iláhi má kunzu lisean yá akhá nikatin 
(Basit) i. 214 (i. 274). 

Wa 'lühi má kuntu "l-dzhri násihá 
MEA 174 Gv. 146). 


kan (Kámil) tv. 250 (viii. 268). 

Wa "Laahru muda 'alà "Lghusóni wa 
yazal (Kámil) iv. 249 (vill, 267). 

Wa 'Lnízr mushtabihüna ff т 
(Кїтїї) їп. 441 (vi. 169), 

Wa má adri ixá ' tu arzan (Wá8r) 


(Tawil) iii, 372 (wit. 97). 
Wa må hubban sa'at kadami i 
(Wir) ji. 206 (iv. 180). 
Wa. má 'l dahru illá hákazá fa "stabir bihi 
(Tawll) i, 138 (r 183). 
Wa má 'Lkasdu illá an yaküna "]timá'oná 
(Tawi) i Gv. 54). 
Wa malin kila sifni (Ramal) iv. 247 


(viri . 265). 

Wa má min kátihin 1llà szyafnà (Wáhr) 
i. 94 (i. 12B). 

Wa mi min yadin illi yadu "Hihi faukahá 
(Tawil i H. 489 G. 207; v. 188). 

Wa má nazarat min ba'di bu dika makta 
CTawil) iv. 147 (viu. 142). 

Wa má nubdliva st arwdhund salimat 
(Basit) ii. 373 (vii. 99). 

Wa má wajdu A'rábiyratin bina ahluhi 
(Таж) 1. 574, 771 (и. 306; ш. 172). 

Wa mé-ziranf f "Lnaumi illá khaydluhu 
(Tawil) iii. 386 (vit, HIJ: 

Wa ma'shükin lahi fi 'Lkhaddi 
(Wah) Н. 378 (v. 65). 

Wa min Jádihi. yurmí 'l-1dátz bi-zak 
(Tawii} in. 128 (iw. 97). 

а mirwahatin mu'attarati "Lnasimi 
“(Wikis j iv. 235 (win, 273). 

Wa muhafhahn alhizuhû wa Теги 
(Kamil) п. 460 (=. 158). 

Wa muhafhafin min sha'rihi wa jabinihi 
(Kámil) i. 44, 155; iv. 281 (i. 58, 203; 
vii. 299). 

Wa muhárbin min farti jüdi banánihi 
(Kámil) i. 127 (v. 97), 
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We multammin (multunamin) b: "sha ri 
min fauki wajnatih (Tawil) i. 168 
Gi. 218). 

Wa nafsaka fur bi-hd in šibta zayman 
(Wass) i. 78, 161, 295 G. 109, 209; 
&. 19). 

Wa nuktati khálin shabbahühá bi-hab- 
batin e L 196 ü. 251), 

Vi rahmati Ш.'алїханп (Кап) 1. 421 

(u. 149). 


Wa rákisin misli gman "Lbáni k&matuhu 
(Basit) iv. 550 (ix. 221}. 

Wa rubba kabiratin má hála bagni (Wáfr) 
ii. 553 (v. 265). 

Wa rumumáínm rakhi "Lkishri yahki 
(War) iv. 249 (vii. 257). 

Wa sabaghtu má sabagha "-ramánu fa- 
lum yadum (KAmil) n. 465 (v. 154). 

Wa sighu "Lbanát labo | 
(Mutakárib) ii. 390 (v. 79), 

Wa sikini ramma ta'mu-hú "inda тїшїї 
(Tawil) ii..530 (v. 238). 

Wa simitan "Lkhalkhál ranzat wushá- 
huhá (Tawil) i. 897 (iu. 302). 

Wa sawa ‘idin tachi bichusni ss&wirin 
(Kamil) ú. 399 (v. 89), 


Wa shádinin bi-wisáln minhu wá'adanl 
(Bait) m 219 (iv. 195). | 
Wa shádinin ulna һб ш 1z-n& (Sari) 





zurühá (Basin) i i, 168 G. 218). 

Washaykhin fi jiháci 'Larzi yamshl (Wáfir) 
iL 75 (v. 41). 

Wa shavkhin kabiin lahi sabwatun 
(Mutakárib) ii. 377 (v. 64). 

Wa -sidratin kulla yaumin (Mujtass) Iv. 
253 (viii. 271). 

Wa táiirin "Ávantu "ashshákahan (Sarl) iv. 
246 (уш. 264). 

Wa hla Sree i nine CONT) 245 
(үш. 165) 

Ws tanmashshar fT maf£silihim (Kamil) iv. 
715 (x. 39). 

Wa tumíu bayna mura'farin wa mu'as- 
farin (KÁmil) 1. 169 (i. 219). 

Wa yakhrü li khayádluka fi samiri (Wáfr) 
i 856 (iu. 259). 
(Basit) i. 700 (ui. 193). 


Wa zá kalillun li-man da 'atha (Bast) ii, 


433 (v. 127). 





Wa zakartu yauma Tebayni ba'da muw- 
wadi (Kim) iv. F27 (vin. 125). 

Wa tirani fi kaml 'LlayB mustatiran 
(Basit) ii. 274 (1v. 252). 

Wa záítu zawiibin tanjarru tülan (Wáhir) 
iL 532 (v. 240). 

e NDA. e A [3 bi-as&wirin 

i 

Wadá'uka mislu wadá'i "Ehayán (Murs- 
kárib) iv. 59 (vin. 62). _ 

Wadda'atn|  yauma 'Lüráki wa-kdlat 
(Khafif) 1. 310 (it. 35), 

Wadda'tuhá ez yadi "Lyaminu E "admu' 
(Kámil) i. 384 (u. 113), 

Waddi' habiba ka inna 'Lrakba 
(Basit) i. 276 liv. 254). 

Wila wa akbala fi 'Lghaliifi yamani 
(Kámil i. £56 (ii. 287). | 


(Kámil) i. 764 (Hi. 167). 

Warada 'Lkitibu ЬШ "udimta anámilan 
(Kámil) ii. 49 (iv. 14), 

Warada '"I-kitábu fasarraná m 
(Kámil) iv. 201. (viii. 2. 

Wardu "Lkhudüdi wa dánazhá shanku "I 
kaná (Kárnil) ii. 20 (Hi ЭНА 

Wardun пайыш tusirru 
(Basit) i iv. 256 (Vill. 275). | 
(Khafif) u 450 (vii. 366). T 

Wayka inna "Lmalámaz yzkwi "l-malümá 
(Khafif) i. 6 (1. 13). 

Waylihu wayli min malima "'&rilin 
(Kámil) iv. 287 (viii, 285). 

Мака "indi na'imun na'irs (Mota 
kárib) 1. 864 (ni. 258). 
Wulllea wayhaka amran Тазга tudnikuhu 

(Baaft) iii. 401 (vr. 127). 


Y ashrafa 'Lndsi ff házá '|zumini wa mË 
(Basit) ii. 56 (iv. 20). 

ию ык иы 'Lanyáyš (Kha 
Hi) ñi. 232 (vi. 


таару 
ҮР 
Yi ea "Lhmultamis  '"Lkhadfl'ah 
(Rajaz) i. 738 (iu. es 
Yi avyuhá "Lsayyáda 1 takhahl "Lkcadar 
(Rajaz) ii. 363 (v. 51). 


YA TA КАБЫНУ, 329 


(vii 

Yi Badi'a а bam má lí siwáki (Khafif) 
Hi. 649 (vit, 365). 

Ya dahru mahlan kam tájüru wa ta'tadi 
(Кіт) 8. 17 би. 329). 

Үй ашта ra habibi (Мей й. 254 
(iv. 23 

ҮЗ ашта Wahi ‘Lhabihi man nazamak 
(Munsarih) ii. 254 (1v. 231). 

YE farida ‘Ljamali hubbuka dint (Khafif) 
i- 898 (iii. 303). 

Yá gháibina wa kalbí záidu 'Lkalaki 
(Basít) i, 881 (iil. 285). 

Yi hamáma'Layki ukri-ka'lealim (Ва 
mal) i. 351 (v. 49). 

Y£ Hayšta "Lnufüsi м bi-waslin 
(Khafif) ui. 488 (vii. 21 

ra Yuka Tdi Kadi Маан) ла 

39) 
Yá huma laurin akhzari (Rajzz) iv, 252 


(vii. 270), 

Yá Кай» nirîn wa 'Laa'imu 'azíbuhá 
(Kámil) i. 621 (ii. 19) 

xi ti hal сыйы 
(Basit) i. 50 (i. 76) (twice). 

Yi kalbu in khinake '"Lmahbüba |á 
tudbir (Basit) iv. 93 (viii. 94). 

Yi kalbu Ш ta'shak malihan 
(Kimi) 1. 828 (ш, 237) 

Yd kamaran kad ghiba. tahta 'Lsarà 
(Sari) ii. 12 (ш. 323). 
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1 Called "Bekhit" in Calcatta (1839-42) and Boulac Editions. 
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à Calcutta (1839.42) and. Boulac, No. 63. See my "Book of the Thousand Nights aad 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE THOU- 
SAND AND ONE NIGHTS, AND THEIR IMITATIONS, 
WITH A TABLE SHOWING THE CONTENTS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
NIGHTS. 

By W. F. Kinay 
duthor of “Ed Dimiryaki: an Oriental Ramanee,” “The New Атаман Nighi," Ue. 


Тик European editions of the Thousand and One Nights, even excluding the hundreds 
of popular editions which have nothing specially noticeable about them, are very numerous; 
and the following Notes must, | am fully aware, be incomplete, though they will, perhaps, 
be found useful to persons interested in the subject. Although I believe that editions of 
most of the English, French, and German versions of any importance have passed through 
my hands, | have not had an opportunity of comparing many in other languages, some of 
which at least may be independent editions, not derived from Galland, The imitations 
and adaptations of The Nights ate, perhaps, more numerous than the editions of The 
Nights themselves, 1 we exclude mere reprints of Galland; and many of them are even 
more difficult of access. 

In the following Noves, [ have sometimes referred to tales by their numbers in the 
Table. 


GALLAND'S MS. AND TRANSLATION. 


"The &rst MS. of The Nights known in Europe was brought to Paris by Galland at the 
close of the 17th century: and his translation was published in Paris, in twelve small val- 
ares, under the title of "Les Mille et une Nuit: Contes Arabes, truduits en Francois par 
ML. Galland.” These volumes appeared at intervals between 1704 and 1717, Galland 
himself died in 1715, and it is uncertain how far he was responsible for the latter part af 
the work. Only the first six of the twelve vols. are divided into Nights, vol. 4 completing 
the story of Carnaralzanian, and ending with Night 254. The Voyages of Sindbad are not 
found in Galland’s MS., though he has intercalated them as Nights 69.90 between Nos. 
Jand4. lt should be mentioned, however, that in some texts (Bresl., for instance) No. 133 
is placed much earlier in the series than in others. 

The stories in Gralland's last six vols, may be divided into two classes, viz., those known 
to occur in genuine texts of The Nights, and those which donot. To the first category 
belong Nos. 7, 8, 59, 153 and 170; and some even of these ure not found in Galland's own 
MS., but werk derived by him fram other sources. The remaining tales (Nos. 191-198) do 


not really belong to The Nights; and, strange to say, although they sre certainly genuine 


Oriental tales, the actual originals have never Been found. T am inclined to think that 
Gallimd may, perhaps, have written and adapted them from his recollection of stories 
which he himself heurd related during his own residence in the East, especially as most of 
these tales appear to be derived rather from Persian or Turkish than from Arabian sources. 

The following Preface appeared in vol. 9 which 1 тапма frum Talander's German 
edition, a: the orginal ia nat before mez | 

“The two stories with which the esghrh volume concludes do not properly belong tn the 
‘Thousand and One Night. They were aciled am printed without the previous knowledge 

of the translator, who had not the slightest idea of the trick that had been played upon 

him until the eighth volume was actually on tule. The reader most not, therefore, be sur- 

‘sed that the story of the Sloper Awakened, which cammences vol. 9, is written aa lf 

| rade had related it immediately after the story of Ganem, which forme the 

greater part of vol. 8, Care will be taken to omit these two stories in a new edition, as not 
belonging to the work.” | 

Iris, perhaps, not to be wondered ar char when the new edirion was actually published, 
subsequently ta Gallant's death, the condemned atories were retained, and the preface 
withdrawn; though No. 170 still reads as if it followed No. 8. 

The information | have been able to collect respecting the disputed tales is very alight, 
lonee saw 2 MS. advertised in an auctian cutalogwe [E think that of the library of the late 
Prof. H. H. Wilson) as containing two of Galland’s doubtful tales, bur which they were 
was not stated, ‘The fourth and last volume of the MS. used by Galland is lost; bor iz is 
alriost certain thar it did not contain any of these tales {compare Payne, ix. 265 note). 

The story of Zeyn Alanam (No. 191) is derived from the same source шз that of the 
Fourth Durwesh, in the well-known Hindustani reading-book, the Bagh o Bahar. If it ia 
Based upon this, Galland hae greatly altered and improved it, and hus given it the whole 
colouring of a European moral fairy tale. 

‘The story of Ali Baba (No. 195) is, L have been told, a Chinese tale. It occurs under 
the title of the Two Brothers and the Forty-nine Dragons tn Geldart's Modern Greek T ales. 
It has also been stated thar tbe late Prof. Palmer mer with a very similar story among the 
Arabs of Sinai (Payne, ix: 266). 

The story af Sidi Nouman (No 194b) may have been based partly upon the Third 
Shaykh's Story (No. le), which Galland omits. The feast of the Ghools is, 1 believe, 
Greck or Turkish, rather than Arabic, in character, as vampires, personified plague, and 
aimilar horrors are murch commoner in the folklore of the former peoples. 

Many incidents of the doubtful, as well as of the genuine tales, ate common in En- 
ropean folk-lore (versions of Now. 2 aad 198, for instance, occur in. Grimm's Kinder und. 
Hausmärchen), and some of the doubtful tales have their analogues in Scott's MS., as will 
bs noticed in due course. 

D have not seen Galland's original edition in 12 vols; but the Stadt-Bibliothek of 
Frenkfort-on-Main contains a copy, published ar La Hare, in 12 vols. (with fronrispieces), 
made up of two or more editions, as follows:— 

Val. 5. (ed. 6) 1729; vols. ii. iii: iv. (ed. 5) 1729; vols, v. vi. vii, (ed. 5) 1729; wol. vii. 
(eid. 5) 1731; wals, ix. to. xi. (ed. not noted) 1730; and wol. xii. (s. not noted) 1731. 

The discrepancies in the dates of the various volumes look (as Mr. Clouston has sug- 
gested) as if separate volumes were n as required, independently of the others. 
This might account for vols. v. vi. and viii. of the fifth edition having been apparently 
reprinted before vols. it. fil. and iv, | 

The oldest French version in the British Museum consists of the first eight vola, pub- 
lished ut La Haye, and likewise made up of different editions, as follows:— — | 

L. (ed. 5) 1714; ii, iii. iv. (ed. 4) 1714; v. wi (ed. 5) 1728; vii. (ed. 5) 1719; vii, (“suivant 
la copie imprimée & Paris") 1714. a 

Most French editions (old and new) contain Galland's Dedicat *À Madame 


la Marquise d'O, Dame du Palais de Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne," 


followed by an "Avertissement" In addition to thew, the La Haye copies have Fon- 
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tenelle's Approbation prefixed to several volumes, but in slightly different words, and 

different dates. December 27th, 1703 (vol. i.); April 14th; 1704 (vol. vi): and 
October 4th, [705 (vol. vii], This is mccording to the British. Museum copy; I did not 
examine the Frankfort copy with reference to the Approbation. The Approbation ii 
tranilated in full in the old English version as follows: "I have read, by Order of my Lord 
Chancellor, Fe ee oe ese aaa Pea ta hinder its being Prinred. 
And Jam of opinion that the Publick will be very well pleased with the Perusal of these 
Onental Stories. Paris; 27th. December, 1705 [apparently ‘a misprint for 1703] (Signed) 
FONTENELLE” 

In the Paris edition of 1726 (vide infra), Galland ssys in his Dedication, "II a fallu le 
faire venir de Syrie, et mettre en Francois, le premier volume que voici, de quatre seule- 
ment qui m'ont éti envoyer" So, also, in a Paris edition ба. eight voli. 12то) оѓ 1832; 
batin the La Haye issuc of 1714, we read not "quatre" but "six" volumes. The old German 
edition of Talander (vide infra) does not contain Galland's Dedication (Epitre) or Aver- 


The earliest French edirions were generally in 12 vols., or six; Î possess a copy of a six- 
volume edition, pablished at Paris in 1726. It may be the second, as the title-page desig- 
nates it ag "nouvelle edition, corrigé." | 

Gillend’s work wak spendily translated indo various & European languages, and even 
sol feres А an аран adita "The earliest English editions 
were jn six volumes, corresponding to the first six of Galland, and ending with the story 
of Camaralzaman; nor was it till nearly rhe end of the 18th century that rhe remaining 
half of the work was translated into English. The date of appearance of the first edition is 
unknown to bibliographers; Lowndes quotes an edition of 1724 as the oldest; but the 
British Museum contains a ser of six vols, made up of portions of the second, rhird and 
fourth editions, as fallows:— 

Vols. i. ii. (ed. 4) 1713; vols. fii. iv. (ed, 2) 1712; and vols. v. vi. (ed. 3) 1715. 

Here likewise the separate volumes seem to have been reprinted independently of each 
other; and it mot unbkely that the English translation may have closely followed the 
French publication, being issued volume by volume, as the French appeared, as far as vol. 
vi. The title-page of this ali edition is very quaint: 

"Arabian Nights Entertainments, consisting of One thousand and one Stories, told 
by the Sulraness of the Indies to divert the Sultan from the Execution of à Blsody Vow 
he had made, to marry a Lady every day, und have her head cut oi nexe Morning, to 
avenge hel fr the Disloralry of the frst Saltnes, alao containing з beter account 
of the Customs, Manners and Religion of the Eastern Nations, viz., Tartars, Persiazis and 
Indians, than i to be met with in any Author hitherto published. Translated into French 
from the Arahion MSS. by Mr. Galland of the Royal Academy, amd now done inta Englah. 
Printed for Andrew Bell at the Cross Keya anil Bible, in Cornhill." 

The British Museum has an edirion in 4ro published in 1772, in farthing numbers, every 
Monilay, Wednesday and Friday. [t extends 06 79 numbers, forming five volumes. 

The various editions of the Old English version appear to be rare, and the set in the 
British Museum ia very poor. The oldest edition which I have seen containing the latter 
half of Galland’s version is called the lith edition, and was published in London in four 
volumes, in 1778. Curiously enough, the “13th edition,” also containing the conclusion, 
was published at Edinburgh in three volumes in 1780, PON ey 
edition published before thar of 1778. The Scotch appezr to have been fond of The Nights, 
as there are many Scotch editions both of The Nights and the imitations. 

Revised or annotated editions by Piguenit (4 vols., London, 1792) and Gough (4 vols., 

Edinburgh, 1798) may deserve a passing notice. 
Anew translation of Gallund, by Rev. E. Forster, in five vols. áto, with engravings 
from pictures by Robert Smirke, R.A., appeared in. 1800, amd now commands a higher 
price than any other edition of Galland, A new edition in 8vo appeared in 1810. Most of 
the recent popular English versions are based either upoan Forster's or Scott's. ` 
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Another translation from Galland, by G. S. Bexumont (four vola. Svo), appeared in 
1811. (Lowndes writes William Beaumont.) 

Among the various lar editions of later date we may mention an edition in two 
vols,, Svo, published ar Liverpool (1813), und containing Carotte's Continuation; an 
edition publlahed by Grifin and Co, ín 1866, to which Beckford's "Vathek" is appended; 
an edition “arranged the penisal af youthful readers," by the Hon. Mrs. Sugden 
(Whittaker & Co., Ө), кы and “Five Favourite Tales from The Arabian Nights in words 
өрк er a & E. Warner" (Lewis, 1871). 

Same of the English editions of Galland aim at originality by arranging the tales in a 
different order, ТЬе cheap edition published by Dicks in 1868 is one instance. 

Ан English version of Galland was published at Lucknow, in four voli, Bvo, in 1380, 

I should, perhaps, mention that 1 have not noticed De Sacy's "Mille et une Nuit," 
because it is amply a new edition of Galland; and I have not seen either Destain's French 
edition (mentioned by Sir R. F. Burton), nor Cardonne’s Continmation (mentioned in 
Cabinet des Fées, xxxvii. p. £3). As Cardonne died in 1734, his Continuation, if genuine, 
would be the earliest of all 

The oldest German version, by Talander, seems to have appeared in volumes, as the 
French was issued; and these volumes were certzinly reprinted when required, without indi- 
cation of separate editions, but in slightly varied style, and with alteration of date. The old 
German version it said to be rarer than the French, It isin ewelve parts—some, 
being double. "The set before me is clearly made up of different reprints, and the firat title- 
page is as follows: Die Tausend und eine Nacht, worinnen seltrame Arabische Histonen 
und wunderbare Beechenheiten, benchst artigen Liches-Intriguen, auch Sitten ond 
Gewohnheten der Morgenlünder, auf sehr anmuthige Weise erzehlet werden; Ersiich 
vom Hru. Galland, der Kanigl. Academie Mitgkede aus der Arabischen Sprache in die 
Franzóebsche und uus »elbiger anitzo ins Deutsche übersetzt: Erster und Anderer Theil 
Mir der Vorrede Herru Talanders. Leipzig Verlegts Moritz Georg Weidmann Sr. Konigl 
Maj. in Hahlen und Churfürsil. Durchl. zu Sachsen Buchhütuller, Anno 1730." Talunder's 
Preface relates chiefly to the importance of the work as illustrative of Arabian manners 
and customs, Kc. [t m dated from "Liegnirz, den 7 Sept., Anno 1710," which &xes the 
approximate date of publication of the first part of this translation. Voli. i. and IL. of my 

set (double vol. with frontispiece) are düted 1730, and have Talander's preface; vols. iii. 
and iv. atn but consecutively paged, and with only one title-page and frontispiece 
und reprint of Talander’s preface) ure dated 1719; vols. v. and vi. (same remarka, except 
that Talander's preface is here dated 1717) are dated 1737; vol. vii. (so frontispiece; 
preface dated 1710) 18 dated 1721; voL. viii (no fro: preface, nor does Talander's 
name appear on the title-page) is dated 1729; vola. ix. and x. (divided, but consecutively 
paged, and with only one title-page and frontispiece; Talander’s name and preface do not 
appear, but Galland’s preface to vol, ix,, already mentioned, is prefixed) are dared 1731; 
and vols. x3, and xii. (game remurks, but oo preface) are dated 1732. 

Galland’s notes are translated, but not his preface and dedication. 

There i5 a later German translation (4 vals. vo, Bremen, 1781-1785) by J- A. Vow, the 
author of the standard German translation of Homer. 

The British Museum has jum acquired a Portuguese а о 
volumes: "As Mil e uma Noites, Contos Arabes," published by Ernesto Chardron, Editor 
Porto e Braga, 1881. 

There are two editions of a modern Greek work in the British Museum {1792 and 1804), 
published at Venice in three small volumes. The frst volume contains Galland (Neos. 1-6 
of the table) and vols. ii. and Hii. chiefly contain the Thousand and One Days. Itim ap- 
parently, translated from some Italian work. 

Several editions in Italian (Mille ed una Notte) ا‎ at Naples and Milan; 
they are said by Sir R. F. Burton to be mere reprints of 

There arc, aso, several in Dutch, ont ol iick Y Ca Yap es Bites He Sos oe 
published at Utrecht in 1848, pürports, I believe, to be a translation fram the Arabic, and 
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hee been reprinted several imes The Dutch editions are usuallg enritled, "Arabische 
Vertellinge." A Danish edition appeared at Copenhagen in 1818, under the title of "Prind- 
sesses Schehezerade. Forrallinger eller de saakatle Tusemde og een Nar. Udgiwna paa. 
Dansk vid Hecleguan." Another, by. Rasriussen, was commenced in 1824: and s third 
Danish work, probably founded on the Thousand and One Nights, and published in 1816, 
bears the title, "Digt og Eventyr fra Osterlund, af arabika og persischen atrykta kilder.” 
I have seen none of these Italian, Dutch or Danish editions; but there is little dowbr 
gn api if nat all, are derived from Galland's work; 

‘The following is the title of a Javanete version, derived from one af the Dutch editions, 
and published at Leyden ia 186$, "Eenige Vertellingen uit de Arabisch duizend en én 
Nachr. Naar de Nederduitsche vertaling i in het Javaunsch vertaald, door Winter-Roaorda." 

Mr, A. G. Ellis has shown me an edition of Gelland's Aladdin (No, 193) in Malay, by 
M. Van dez Lawan (3) printed in Batavia, A.D. 1869. 


CAZOTTE'S CONTINUATION, AND THE COMPOSITE EDI. 
TIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


We shall speak elsewhere of the Cabinet des Fées; bot the last four volumes of this 
(great collection (38 to41), published af Geneva from 1788 ro 1793, contain a wock entitled, 
“Lea Veillés du Sultan Schahriar avec la Sultane Scheherazade; historres incroyables, 
umusantes et morales, trnduites de l'arzbe par M. Cazotte et D. Chavts.. Faisunt suite aux 
Mille et une Nuits." Some copies bear the abridged title of “La multe des Mille et une 
Nuit. Contes Arnbes, traduits par Dom Chavia ct M. Cazotte.” 

This collection of tales was pronounced to be spurious by many critics, and even hes 
been styled “4 bare-faced forgery” by a writer in the Ediedurgh Review of July, 1886. Te 
is, however, certain that the greater part, if nor all, of these tales are founded on genume 
Eastern scura, hone very few have any real claim to be regarded as actually part of the 
Thocsand and One Nights. 

"Tranalurions of rhe onginala of moat of these tales have been published by Caussin de 
Perceval and Gaurtier; and a comparison clearly shows the great extent to which Chavis 
and Cazorte have altered, amplified and (in a literary sense) improved their materials. 

EE pepe sith A kere нана нане cers 

owing to the persistent doubts cust upon its authenticity, only a few of the tales, 

mc not rhe best, having appeared in different collections, My friend, Mr. A: G. 

Арене аны scholar, has remarked tm me that he considers these tales as good 

as the old "Arabian Nights" sd I quite agree with him that Chavis and Cazotte's Con- 
tinuatian is well worthy of ANTER in its entirety. 

The following are the principal tales comprised in this collectian, those included in our 
Table from later authors being indicated, 

1. The Robber Caliph, ar the Adventures of Haroun Alraschid with the Princess of 
Persia, and the beautiful Zutulbe. (No. 244.) 

1 The Power of Destiny, being the History of the Journey of Giafar to Damas, con- 
taining the Adventures of Chelih and his Family; (No. 280.) 

3. History af Halechalbe and the Unknown Lady. (No. He) 

4. Story of Mailoun the llor. 

5. The Adventures of Simoustapha and the Princess Dlsetilsone. ен 247.) 

6. Н Ане euer of Leti, ana of te Falls DRM of Paradise, 

7, History of Sinkarib and his Two Viser, (No, 249.) 

8. History of the Family of the Schebandad of Surat. 

9, Story of Bohetzad and his Ten Viriers;. (No. 174.) 

10; Story of Habib and Dorathil-Gosse. (No. 251.) 

11. History ol the Maugraby, or the Magician, 
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OF these, Nos, 4, ү Ih a La tty een n See age Mo, 11 is 
Interesting, ae it is the seed from which Southey’s “Thalaba the Destroyer” was derived. 
On the word Meagraby, which means amply Mor, Carotre has the following curious 
nore: "Ce mot signifie barbare, barbaresque plis proprement. On jure encore par lui en 
Provence п Languedoc, et en Gascogne Maugraby; ou ailleurs en France Meugrebleu." 

The Domdaniel, where Zatanai held his court with Maugraby and his pupil-magicans, 
ty described. &s being under the sea near Tunis. Tn Weil's atory of Joodar and Mahmood 
(No. 201) the Mamidan Mahmood ta always cilled the. Moor of Tunis, 

No. 3 [ = our No. Ис) contains the additional incident of the door opened only once 
a Year which occurs in our No, 9a, an. 

Moore probably took. the mame Namouna from Cazotte's No. 5, in which it occurs 
In the same story we find a curious name of 4 Jinniyzh, Setelpedour. Can it be 3' earrup- 
tian of Sirt E] Budoor? 

For further remzrks ón Carotte's Continuation, campare Russell's History of Aleppo, 
l.p. 385; and Russcll and Scott, Ouseley's Oriental Collections, i. pp: 246, 247; i1. p. 25; 
and the "Gentleman's Magszine" far February, 1779. 

Ап English version under the tirle “Arabian Tales, or a Continuation of the Arabian 
Nishu Entertzinmenta,” translated by Robert Heron, was published in Edinburgh in 
1792 in 4 voli, and in London ín 1794 in 3. той, И was reprinted in Weber's “Tales of the 
Eas (Edinburgh, 1812}; snd, os alreuly mentioned, is included In an edition of the 
Arabian Nights publiabed $ in Liverpool i in 1813, 

A German tranzlation forme vols. 5 to 8 of the "Blaue Bibliothek," published in Gotha 
la 1790 and 1791; anid the Beishh Mitseum possesses vols. 3:and 4 of a Russian edition, 
publishediac Moscow in 1724 and 1792, which ja erroneously entered in the catalogue 2s 
the Arabian Nizhts in Russian. 

Respecting the work of Chavis ond Cazotee, Sir R. F. Burton remarks, "Dom Dennis 
Chavis was a Syrian priesc ot the order of Saint Bazil, who was invited to Paris by the 
learned minister, Bares Artevil, and be was assisted by M. Cazotte, a French author, then 
well known, but wholly tgnorant of Arabic, These tales are evidently derived Keli ait ae 
sources; the story of Bobetxad (King Bakhtijar) and his Ten Warirs is taken bodily fram 
the Bres Edit. [not so; but the олш Arabic had long been known in the French 
hhrures|. As regards the style and treatment, it їз aufficent to say thot the authors out- 
Gallanded Galland, while Heron exegeerates every fault of his original.” 

The £rzt enlarged edition of Gulland in French was published by Cassia de Perceval, 
- et l'aria; in 9 volo; 8vo (1806), In addition to Galland's versim, he added four tales (Nos. 
214,22, 32 anil 37), with which he had ben famished by Von Hammer, He alo added a 
series of cules, derived from MSS. in the Parisian Hbraries, most of which correspond to 
those of Carotte. 

The most important of the later French editions was published by E. Gauttier in 7 vols, 
in 1822: it contains much new matter. At the end, the editor giver a Ist of all the tales 
whith he includes, with arguments: He has rather oddly distributed his material so ag to 
make only 553 nghe, The full contents ate given in our Tulle; the following points re- 
quire more spectal понос. Vol. i, Ganttier omits the Third Shaykh’s story (No. Ie) on 
acecant af ity indecency, although it is really no worse than any other st in The Neh 
In the story of the Fisherman, he has fallen into avery curiotis series of errors. He has 
misumnderatooad King Yunan'a reference to King Sindbad (Burton i, p 30) ia refer to Hê 
Book of біла (No. 133); and has confounded ir with: the могу of the Forty Vazir, 
which he says exists in Arabic ss well a2 15 Turkish. Of tlini latter, therefore, he gives an 
imperfect version, embedded in the atory of King Yunan (No, 23). Here it may be ol 
served that another imperfece French. version of the Forty Varirs had previously been 
published by Poti de la Cron unger the title of Turkish Tales. A complete German ver- 
gon by De. Walter F, A. Behrnauer waa published at Leipzig in 1851, and an Бата 
version bv Ме. Е. J. W. Gibb has appeared while these sheets are pasding through the 
Fars. 











Vol d. After Ma. 6 Gaurrier places versions of Nox 32 and 184 Бу Гапа. 
The Mock Caliph is hete called Aly.Chah. 'The other three tales given by Caussin de 
Perceval from Von Hammer's MSS, are omitted by Gaurtier, Vol, e. (after No. 198) con- 
cludes with two additional tales (Nos. 207h and 218) from Scott's version. But the titles 
are Chasged, Mo. 207h being cilled the Story of the Young Prince and the Green Bind, 
and No. 218 the Story of Mahmood, although there is another arory of Mahmood in val, 
1. ( = Na, 135m) included as part of the Forty Vira, 

. Wol vi. includes the Ten Vazirs (No, 174), derived, however, not from the Arabie, but 
frony the Persian Bakheyar Nameh. Three of the subordinate tzles i2 the Arabie venüon 
are wanting in Gautrier's, anid another is transferred to his vol. vil, but he includes one, 
the King end Queen of Abyssinia (No. 252), which appears to be wanting in the Arabic. 
The remainder of the volume contains tales from Scotts version, the title of Matin of 
Khorasszun (No. 215) being altered to the Story of Arem and the Queen of the Geni 

Vol vi. contains a series of tales of which different versions of six onlv (Nos. 20, 174, 
246, 248, 249 ani 250) were previously pablished, Though these have no claim to be on- 
sidered part of The Nights, they are of sufficient interest to receive a pasing mention, 
especially a& Gaurrier'u edition seems not to have been consulted by any later writer on 
The Nights, except Habicht, who based his own edition mainly upon it. Those peculiar to 
Gauttier's editron are therefore briefly noticed, ° 

Princess deny (No, 253}—A princess who leaves home disguised as a man, and de- 
Gvers another princess from a black slave. The episode (253b) is а story of enchantment 
mmilar to Nos. 1z-. 

fly Diohary (No, 254)—Story of a young man's expedition i search of a magical 


remedy. 

The Princes of Cochin China (No. 255)—The princes travel in search of their sister who | 
is married to a Jinni, who is under the curse of Solomon. The second succeeds in breakin 
the spell, and thus rescues both bis brother, his sister, and the Jinni by killing a bird to 
which the destiny of the fast is attached. (This incident i$ common in fiction; we find itin 
the genuine Nights in Nos. 1538 and 201.) 

The Pife with Too Hushends (No. 256)—A well-known Eastern story: it may be found 

Wells" “Mehemet the Kurd," pp. 121-127, taken from the Forty Varrs. Compare 
Gibbs, tbe 24th Varir's Story, pp. 257-265. 

The Favourite (No, 257)—One of the ordinary tales of a man smuggled into a royal 
harem in 2 chest (compare Nos. 6b and 166). | 

Prinee Benazir (No. 258)—Story of a Prince promised at his birth, and afterwarda 
given up by his parente to an evil Jinni, whom he ultimately destroys, (Such Promises, 
especially, aa here, in cases of dificult labour, are extremely common in falk-tales; the 
idea probably originated jn the dedication of a child to the Gods.) Gauttier thinks that 
th:s story may have suggested thar of Maugraby to Cazotte; but it appears to me rather 
doubtful whether it i quite elaborate enoagh for Cazotte to have used it in this manner. 

Selim, Sulan f Egypt (No. 261)—This and bes subordinate tales chiefly elite to imi 
faithful wives; that of Adileh (No. 261b) is curious; she is restored to life by Jesus (whom 
Gauttier, from motives of religious delicacy, turns inte a Jinni!) to consale her disoonsolate 
husband, and immediately betrays the latter. These tales are apparently from the Forty 
Vazira; cf. Gibbs, the 10th Vazir’s Story, pp. 122-129 our No, 241) und the Sixth Майга 
Story, pp. 32-84 (— No, 251b.) ! 

The bulk of the tales in Gaurtier a wol vii. are derived from posthumous MSS. of 
M. Langlós, and several have never been published in English. Gantticr’s version of 
Heycar (No, 248) was contributed by M. Agoub. | 
lungen, Deutsch von Max. Habicht, Fr. H. von der Hagen und Carl Schall. Breslau, 15 
vois. 12mo) is mainly based upon Gautticr s edition, but with extensive additions, chieily 
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derived from rhe Breslau text. An important feature of this version 5 that ic includes 
tratalatians of the prefaces of the various editions used by tbe editors, and therefore sup- 
pina a wood Sel of information not always easily accessible chewhere. There are often 
brief notes at the end of the | | 

The &fth edition oí Habicht's version is before me, dated 1840; but the preface to vol. 
i.is dated 1824, which may be taken to represent the approximate date of its first publica- 
tian. The fallowing points in the various vols. mày be specially noticed:— 

Val. i. commences with the preface ûf the German editor, setting forth the object and 
scope of his edition; and the prefaces of Gauttier and Galland follow, No. Ic, omitted by 
Gauttier, is inserted in its place, Vols. ti. and iti. (No. 133), notes, chiefly from Langlës, 
are appended to the Voyages of Sindbad; and the destinations of the Brst six are given as 


follows-— 
L Voyage to Sumatra. IV, Voynge to the Sunda Islands. 
IT. Voyage to Ceylon. V. Voyage to the Sunda Islands. 
HL Voyage to Selahath, VL Voyage to Zeilan. 


Vol. v. contains an unimportant notice from Galland, with additional remarks by the 
German editors, respecting the division of the work into Nights. i 

Vol; vi. contains another unimportant preface respecting Nos. 191 апі 192. 

Vol. =. Here the preface is of more importance, relating to the contents of the volume, 
and especially to the Tet Vazirs (No. 174), 

Vol. xi. contains tales from Scott. The preface contains a full account of his MSS., 
and the tales published in his vol. vi. This preface is taken partly from Ouseley’s Oriental 
Collections, and partly from Scott's own preface. 

Vol sit. contains rales from Guuttier, vol. vii, The preface gives the full cantents of 


Clarke's and Von Hammer's MSS, 
Vol. xii, includes Caussin de Perceval's Preface, the remaining tales from Gauttier's 


vol. vii, (ending with Night 568), and four tales from Caussin which Gaurter omits (Nos. 
21a, 22, 37 and 202). | 
Vals. xiv. and xv. (extending from Night #84 to Night 1001) consist of tales from the 
Breslau édition, to which a short preface, signed by Dr. Max. Habicht, is prefixed. The 
first of these tales is a fragment af the important Romance of Seyf Zul Yesn (so often re- 
ferred to by Lane), which seems to have been mixed with Hahicht's MS. of The Nights by 
mistake. (Compare Payne, Tales, tii. 243.) | 
In this fragment we have several incidents resembling The Nights; there is a statue 
which sounds an alarm when an enemy enters a city (cf. Nos. 59 and 137); Seyf himself is 
converted to the faith of Abraham, and enters a city where a book written by Japhet is. 
. The text of this story has lately been published; and Sir R- F. Burton informs 
me that he thinks he hes seeh a complete version in some European language; but I have 
pot succeeded in obtaining any particulars concerning it. 
"On account of the interest and importance of the work, I append to this section an 
English version of th= fragment translated into German by Habicht, (From the extreme 
qw: asad of the style, which | have preserved, I suspect that the translation is considerably 


There is an Icelandic version of The Nights (pisund og ein Nott. Arabiskar Sogur. 
Kaupmannahdin, 1857, + vols. roy. vo), which conteing Galland’s tales, and a selection 
of others, distribated into 1001 Nights, and apparently taken chiefly from Gauthier, but 
with the addition of two or three which seem to be borrowed from Lane (Nos. 9a, 163, 
165, &e.). It is possibly derived immediately from some Danish edition, 

There is one popular English version which may fairly be called a composite edition; 
hut it i5 not based upon Gautier, This i the "Select Library Edition. Arabian Nights" 
Entertainments, selected and revised for general use. To which are added other specimens 
of Eastern Romance. London: James Burns, 1847... 2 val." | 

Te contains the following tales from The Nights: Nos. 14, 3, 133, 162, 1, 2, 155, 191, 
193, 192, 194, 194a, 194c, 21, 193, 170, 6. 
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Ne, 134 ig called the City of Silence, insteul of the City of Brass, ond is certainly based 
partly upon Lane. In No. 155, Mahar Al Sana is called Nur Al Nissa, One story, "Th 
Wicked Dervise," i» taken from Dow's "Persian Tales of Inatulla;" another "The En. 
chanter, or the Story of Minar," iy taken from the "Tales of tlie Gemi.” Four other 
tales, "Jalaliddeen of Bagdad," "The two Taliemuns,” “The Story of Haschem,” and 
“Jisssaf, the Merchant of Balsora," clearly German imitatiana, are said to be translated 
from: the German af Grimm, anil there are two others, "Abdullah and Balsara," and "The 
King xni his Servant,” the origin of which I do mot recognise, although I think I have read 

Grimm's itory of Haschem concludes with the hero's promodon to the post of Grand 
Visier rn Haroun ALT ashid,in comequence of the desire of the aged "Giafar"" to end his days 
in peaceful retirement! The principal incident in Jalaladdeen, t3 that of the Old Woman 
in the Chest, borrowed from the well-known story of the Merchant Abudah in the "Tales 
of the Genil," and it is thus án Imitation of an imitation, 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE STORY OF SAIF ZUL YEZN 
(ZUL YAZAN) ACCORDING TO HABICHT S GERMAN 
| F ERS fi ON. 


Is very ancient times, long before the age of Mohammed, there lived ú King of Yemen, 
named Zul Yer. He was s Himyarite of the rece of Fubbaa (Tabbá') and had large armies 
and a great capital. Hia Minister was named Yortreb (Yathrab = Medinet), and was 
well skilled 1n the knowledge of the ancients, He once had a vision in which the name of 
the Prophet was revealed to him, with the announcement of hin mission in liter times; and 
he was also informed thar he would be the last of the Prophets, În consequence of this 
vision he believed ia the Prophet before his advent; but he concealed his faith. One day: 
the King held a review of his troops, and was delighted with their number anc handsome 
appearance. He said to the Wazir, “Is there any person. on earth whose power can compare 
with mine?" "C yes," answered the Wasir, "there is King Ban!l-Beg, whose troops fill the 
deserts aud che cultivated landa, the plains gnd the valleys. "TÎ must make war upon him, 
then,” exclaimed the in “and destroy his power.” He immediately ordered the army to 
prepare to march, and after a few diye the drums ard trumpets were heard. The King 
and iy Waar set forth in magnificent arzzy, amd after a rapid march, they nrrivexl before 
the holy city Medina, which may God keep in high renown! The Wazir then said to the 
King, "Here. i the holy house of God, and the place of great ceremonies, No one should 
enter here whois not perfectly pure, andl with head and fret bare, Pass around ic wich your 
companions, according to the cistom of the Ariba" The King was во pleased with the 
place thar he determined to destroy it, to carry the atone to his own country, and to te- 
buikd it there, thar the Arabs mighe come to him on pilgrimage, and that he might thua 
exalt himself above all: Kinm. He pondered over this plan all might, but next morning he 
found his bad fearfully swollen, He immediately sent for his Wazir, and lamented over 
his misfortune. “This is a judgment sent upan you,” replied the Wazir, “by the Lord of 
this house: If you alter your intention of destroying the temple, you will bs healed at once." 
The King ware op his project, and soon ínunuidl himself cured. Soon afterwards he sald to 
himself, "This misfortune happened to me ae night, atul left me next day of its awn accord; 
but I will certainly destroy the house," But next morning his face was so covered with 
open ulcers that he could po longer be recognise! The Wazir then approached him and said, 
“0 King, renounce your intention, for it would be rebellion against the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, who can destroy everyone who opposes him," When the King heard this, 
be reflected awhile and said, “What would you wish me to do?" The Wazir replied, 
"Cover the house with carpets from Yemen.” The King rexolved to do this, 2nd when 
farther into the country of King Baal-Beg, but to turn towards Abyssiniz and Nigritia 
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adding, “Remain there, and choose ft as thy residence, and assuredly one of thy race will 
arise through whom the threat of Noal: shall be folflled.” When the King awoke next 
The King immediately gave orders to march. “The army set forth, and after ten days they 
arrived at à country the soil of which seemed to consist of chalk, for i appeared quite 
white. The Wazit Yottrcb then went to the King and requested his permiston to found a 
city here for his people. ““Why sv?" asked the Ring. "Beene," replied the Wazir, ‘this 
will one day be the place of Refuge of the Prophet Mohammed, who will be sent at the end 
el ime" The King then gave his consent, and Yotrreb immediately summoned architecta 
and surveyors, who dug out the ground, and reared the walls, and erected beautiful pal- 
aces. They did not desist from the work until the Wazir ordered.« number of his people 
to remove to thia city with their families, ‘This was done, and their posterity inhabit the 
city to this day. He then gave them a scroll, and süd, “He who comes to you as a fugitive 
to this house will be the ruler of this cty." He then called the city Yottreb after his own 

and the scroll descended from father to son till che Apostle of God arrived az a fugi- 
iive ama Mecca, when tlic inhabitants went out to meet him, and presented him with it. 
“They afterwards became his aatiliaries and were known as the Ansar. But we must now 
return to King Za! Yeen. He marched several days toward Abyssinia, and at lost arrived 
ina beautiful and fertile country where he informed his Wazir thar he would like to build 
a city for hin subjects He gave the necessary orders, which were diligently executed ; 
canals were dug and the surrounding country cultivated ; and the city was numed Medinat 
El-Hamra, the Red. Ac last the news reached the King of Abyssinia, whose name was Saif 
Ar-Raad (Thunder-sword), and whose capitul was called Medinat ad-Durr (the Rich in 
Houses). Part of this city was built on solid limd and che other was builtin the sea. This 
prince could bring an army of 600,000 men into the field, and his authority extended to the 
extremity of the then known world. When he was informed of the invasion of Zul Yem, 
he summoned his two Wazirs, who were named Sikra Divas and Ar-Ryf. The latter waa 
well versed in ancient books, in which he had discovered that God would one day send a 
Prophet who would be the last of the senes. He believed thir himself, but concealed it 
from the Abyssinians, who were still worshippers of Saturn. When the Wazirs came before 
the King, he said to them, ''Sec how theArabs are advandng agamst us; ] mustfighr them." 
Sikra Divas opposed this design, fearing lest the threat of Nesh should be fulfilleh ‘1 
would rather ádvise you, " sail he, ''to make the King a present and to send with it the most 
beautiful maiden in your palace. But give her poison secretly, and instructher te poison the 
King when she is alone with him. Ifheivonce dead, his army will retire without à battle.” 
The King adopted this advice, and prepared rich presenta, and summoned a beautiful girl, 
whose artfulness and malice were well known. Her ame was Kamrya (Moonlight). The 
King said to her, “TD have resolved to send you as a present, for a secret objet. Í will give 
you paisan, 2d when vou are alone with the Prince to whom I will send you, drop it into 
his cup, and let him take it. Aseoon_as he is dead, his army will leave usin peace." “Very 
well, my master," replied the girl, ^] will accoriplish your wish." -He then sent her with 
the other presents and a letter to the city of Zul Yeza, But the Wazir Ar-Rivf had scarcely 
left thc King's presence when he wrote a letter, and ecinimanded a slave to carry it to Zul 
Yern. “If youcangiveit to him before the arrival of the slave-girl,” added he, ““I will give 
vou your freedom." The slave made all possible haste to the Arab King, but yet the pres- 
ents strived before him. A chamberlain went to the King and informed him that a mes 
senger had arrived at the gate with presents from the King of Abyssinia, end requested 
permission to enter. Zul Yern immediately ordered thar he should be admitted, and the 
presents and the maiden were 3t once delivered to him, When he saw her, he was aston- 
ished ut her beauty, and was greatly delighted, He immediately ordered her to be con- 
veyed to his palace, and was very soon overcome swith love for her. He was just about to 
dissolve the assembly to visit Kamrya, when the Wazir Yottreb detained him, saying, 
“Delay a while, O King, for I fear there i4 some treachery hidden behind this present. 
The Abrssinians hate the Arabs exceedingly, bat are unwilling to make war with them, 
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lest the threat of Noah should be fulfilled. It happened one day that Noah was al 
when intoxicated with wine, and the wind uncovered him. His son Ham laughed, and did 
not cover him ; but his other son Seth (sir) came forward, and covered him up. When Noah 
ewoke, he exclaimed to Ham, ‘May God blacken thy facel’ But to Seth he said, “May 
God make the posterity of thy brother the servants of thine until the day of Resurrection!’ 
"This is the threat which they dread as the posterity of Ham." While the King was still con- 
versing with his Watir, the Chamberlain announced the arrival of a messenger with a 
letter. He was immediately admitted, and delivered the letter, which was read by the 
WazirYottreb, Ar-Ryf had written, ''Be on your guard against Kamrya, O King, for she 
hath poison with her, and is ordered to kill you when she is alone with you" The King 
now began loudly to praise the acuteness of his Wazir, and went immediately to Kamrya 
with his drawn sword. When he entered, she rose-and kissed the ground, but he ex- 
claimed, '"Y ou have come here to poison me |" She was confounded, and took cut the poison, 
and handed it to the King, full of artifice, and thinking, “Tf tell him the truth, he will have 
a better opinion of me, and if he confides in me, I can kill him in some other manner than 
with this poison." Ir fell out as she expected, for the King loved her, gave her authority 
over his palace and his female slaves, and found himself very happy in her possession. 
But she herself found her life so pleasant that, although King Ar-Raad frequently sent to 
ask her why she had not falülled her commission, she always answered, "Wait a little; 
I am seeking an opportunity, for the King is very suspicious." Some time passed over, and 
at length she became pregnant. Six months afterwards Zul Yezn fell ill; and as his sickness 
increased, he wssembled the chief men of his Court, informed them of the condition of 
Kamrya, and after commending her to their protection, he ordered that if she bore a son, 
he should succeed him. They promised to fulfil his commands, and a few days afterwards 
Ful Yern died. Kamrya now governed the country, till she brought forth = son.. He wasa 
child of uncommon beauty, and had a small mole on his cheek. When she saw the child 
she envied him, and said to herself, "What, shall he take away the kingdom from me? 
No, it shall never be;" and from this time forward she determined to put him to death. 
After forty days, the people requested to see their King. She showed him to them, and 
seated him on the throne of the kingdom, whereupon they did homage to him, and then 
dispersed, His mother took him back into the Palace, but her envy increased so much that 
she had already grasped a sword to kill him, when her nurse entered and asked what she 
was going todo. “I am about to kill him,” answered she. *‘Have you not reflected,” said 
che nurse, “that if you kill him the people will revolt, and may kill you alio?" "Let me 
kill him," persisted she, 'for even should they kill me, too, ] should at least be release from 
my envy." ‘Do not act thus," warned the nurse, "or you may repent it, when repent- 
ance cannot help yow.” "It must be done," said Kamrya. "Nay, then," said the nurse, 
“ifie cannot be avoided, let him at least be cast into the desert, and if helives,so much the 
better for him: but if he dies, you «re rid of him for ever." She followed this advice and 
set out on the way at night time with the child, and halted at adistance of four days’ journey, 
when she sat down under a trec in the desert. She took him on her lzp, and suckled him 
once mote, and then laid him on a bed, putting a purse uncer his head, containing 2 thou- 
sand gold pieces and many jewels. ‘Whoever finds him,” said she, “may use the money to 
bring lum up; and thus ahe left him. t 

surprised a female with a fawn; the former took to fight, and the hunters carried off the 
little one. When the mother returned from the pasture, and found her fawn gone, she 
traversed the desert in all directions in search of it, and ar length the crying of the deserted 
child attracted her. She lay down by the child, and the child sucked her, The gazelle left 
him again to go to graze, but always returned to the little one when she was-tansfied. ‘This 
went on till it pleased God that she should fall into the net of a hunter. But she became 
enraged, tore the net, and fied. The hunter pursued her, and overtook her when. she 
reached the child, and was about to give him suck. But the arrival of the hunter com- 
pelled the gazelle to take to flight, and the child began to cry, because he was not yet 
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matid. The hunter was astonished at the sight, and when he lifted the child up, he saw 
the purse under his head, and a string of jewels round his peek. He immediately toak the 
child with him, and went to a town belonging ro an Abyssinian king named Afrakh, who 
was à dependent of King Saif Ar-Raad.. He handed over the child to him, saying that he 
had found it in the lair of a gazelle, When the King took the child into bis care, it amiled 
at him, and God awakened a feeling of love towards him in the King’s heart; and he then 
noticed the mole on his cheek: Hut when kis Watir Sikar Mun, the brother of Sikar Divas, 
who was Waar to. King Saif Ar-Real, entered and saw che child, God filled his heart with 
hare towards him. “Do not believe what this man told you,” he said, when the King told 
him the wonderful story of the discovery, “it can only be the child of a mother who has 
come by it wrongly, and has abandoned it in the desert, and it would be better to kill te." 
“I cannot easily consent to this,” said the King, Bat he had hardly spoken, when the 
Palace was filled with souns of rejoicing, anid he was informed chat his wife had just been 
safely delivered of a child. On this news he took the boy on his arm, and wentto his wife, 
and found that the new-born child was a girl, and that she had a red mole on her cheek. 
He wondered when he saw this, and said to Sikar Diun, "See how beautiful they are!” But 
when the Wazir saw it, he slapped his face, and cast hia cup on the ground, exclaiming, 
“Should these two moles unite, | prophesy the downfall of Abyennia, for they presage a 
great calamity. I¢ would be better to kill either the boy or your daughter." “Twill kill 
neither of them," replied the King, “for they have been guilty of no crime.” He imme- 
diately provided nurses for the two children, naming his daughter Shama (Mole) and the 
boy Wakhs! El Feilat (Lonely one,or Desert); and he reared them in separate apartments, 
that they might not sec each other, When they were ten years ald, Wakhs El Fellat grew 
very strong, and soon became a pracrised horseman, and surpassed all his companions in 
this accomplishment, and in feats of arms. But when he was fifteen, he wis so superior to 
all others, that Sikar Dian threatened the King that he would warn King Saif Ar-Raad 
thet he was nurturing his enemy in his house, if he did not immediately banish him: from 
the country; and this threat cunsed King Afrakh great alarm. It happened that he had a 
general, who was called Gharay El Shaker (Tree-splitter), because he was accustomed to 
hurl his javelin at trees, and thus to cleave them asunder, He had à fortress three days 
journey from the town; and the King stid to him, “Tale Wakhs Fl Fellat to your castle, 
and never let him return to this neighbourhood." He added privately, "Look well after 
him and preserve him from all injury, and have him instructed in all accomplishments.” 
The general withdrew, and took the boy with him to his castle, and imstructed him thor- 
oughly in all accomplishments and sciences. One day be said to him, “One warlike ex- 
ercise is still unknown ta you.” “What is that?” said Wakhe Fl Fellar. “Come and see for 
yourself," replied he. The general then took him to a place where several trees were grow- 
ing, which were so thick that a man could not embrace the trunk. He then took his 
javelin, hurled it. at one pf them, and split the trunk. Wakhs El Fellat then asked for the 
javelin, and performed the same frat, to the astonishment of his instructor, “Woe to 
thea!” exclaimed he, “for I perceive that you are the man through whom the threat af 
Noah will be fulfilled against us. Fly,and never let yourself be seen again in eur country, 
or | will kill you." Wakhs El Fellat then left the town, not knowing where to go. He sub- 
Mi doris inge ш са аш o i e СИН QI NEG, e 
by high walls, the gates of which were closed. The inhabitants were clothed ia blick, and 
üttéred cries of lamentation. In the foreground he saw a bridal tent, and a tent of mourn- 
ing- This was the city of King Afrakh who had reared him, and the cause of the mourning 
of the inhabitants was as follows: Sikar Diun was very angry thar the King had refused to 
follow his advice, and put the boy to death, and had left the town to visit ane of his fiends, ; 
who was a magician, to whom he related the whole story. “Whar do you propose to do 
now?” asked the mugidan. "I will attempt to bring about a separation between him and 





1 Probably Wakksh al-Falak = Feral of the Wild. 
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his daughter," said che Waris, “L will astist yoo," was the answer of the magician. He 
Саный tely made the necessary preparations, und summoned an evil Jinni named Mukh- 
tatif (Ravisher) who inquired, “What do you require af me?" "Go quickly to the city of 
King Afraich, and contrive that the inhabitants shall leave it.” In that age men had inter- 
course with the mare powerful Jinn, and each attained their ends by means of the other. 
The Jinn did not withdraw themselves till after the advent of the Prophet. The magician 
continued, "When. the inhabitants have left the city, they will ask you what you want. 
"Then say, "Bring TIME out Shami, the ter of your King, adorned with all her jewels, 
and destroy yoo all tegethez.'" When Mukhtatif beard the words of this priest of magic, 
turned to King Afrakh to see what would happen; but he had scarcely arrived when the 
Aic af Mukhtatif resouniled above the city. The inhabitants went to the King, and salih, 
"You have heard what is commanded, and if you do not yield willingly, you will be obliged 
formed her of the calamity, She could scarcely contain herself for despair, und all in the 
: wept at parting fram the Princess, Meantime Shama was richly attired, torn from 

er parents, and hurried to the bridal tent before the town, to be carried away by the evil 
Tinni. The inhabitants were all assembled on the walls of the city, weeping. Ic was just at 
this moment that Wakhs El Fella: arrived from the desert, and entered the tent to see 
what was going on. When King Afrakh, who was also an the wall, saw him, he cried out 


Here he beheld a maiden of extraordinary beauty and perfection, bat she was weeping. 
While he was completely bewildered by her beauty, she was no less «truck by his appear- 
ance. “Who att thou?” said the maiden to him. “Tell me rather who art thou?” returned 
he. “J um Shama, the daughter of King Áfrakh." "Thou art Shama?^ he exclaimed, "and 
lam Wakhs El Fellaz, who was reared by thy father." When they were thus acquainted, 
the sat down together to talk over their affair, and she took this opportunity of SENE 
him what had passed with the Jinni, and how he was coming to carry her away. "O, you 
shall see how I will deal with him," answered he, hut at this moment the evil Jinni ap- 
whed, and his wings darkened the sun. The inhabitants uttered a terrible cry, and the 
Jinni darted upon the tent, anil was abont to raine it when he saw a man there, talking to 
the daughter of rhe King, “Woe to thee, O son af earth,” he exclaimed, “what authority 
have you to sit by my betrothed?” When Wakha El Fellat saw the terribile farm of the 
Jinni, a shudder came over him, and he cried to God for aid, He immediately drew his 
swórd, and struck at the Jinni,who had just extended his right hand to sexze him, and the ` 
blow: was sa violent that it struck off the hand. “What, you would kill me?” exclaimed 
was a loud cry of joy from the walls of the city. The gares were thrown open, and King 
Afrakh approached, companied by a crowd of people with museal invtrumenta, playing 
joyful music; and Wakhs El Fellat was invested with robes of honour; but when Sikar- Dinn 
saw it it was gall ro him. ‘The King prepared an apartment expressly for Wakhs El Fellat, 
and while Sharma returned to her palace, he gave a great feast in honour of ber deliverance 
from the fiend. After seven days had passed, Shama went to Wakhas El Fellat, aad said to 
him, “Ask me of my father tomorow, for you have rescued me, ani be will not be able te 
refuse you.” He consented very willinuly, shd went to the King carly next morning. The- 
King gave him a very favourable reception, and seated him with him on the throne; but 
Wakhs E] Fellat had not courage to prefer his suit, anil left him aftes s short interview, 
He had not long returned ro his own room, when Shame entered, saluced him, and asked, 
“Why dul you not demand me?" "Twas too bashful," he replied. “Lay this feeling aside," 
returned she; "and demand me," “Well, I will certainly do eo, to-morrow,” answered he, 
Thereupon she lofr him, and returned te her ewe apettment. Early next morning Wakka 
Tl Fellar went again eo the King, who gave him à fremilly receptions, iwf mado him wit 
with him. But he was still unable to prefer his suit, and returned to his cwn room, Soon 
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after Shuma came to him and said, “How longis this bashfulness to lust? Take courage, 
and if not, request some one else to speak for you." She. then’ left him, and next morning he 
repeated his visit to the King, “What is your request?” asked the latter. "I am сотеваа 
suitor,” said Wakhs El Fellat, “anil ask the hand of your noble daughter Shama” When 
Sikar Diin beard this, he al his face. "What is the matter with you!" asked the 
King. "This ia what I have foreseen,” answered he, “for if these two moles unite, the 
destruction af Abyssinia i4 accomplished." “How can I refuse him?” replied the King, 
"when he has just delivered her from the fiend.” "Tell him," answered Sikar Diun, "that 
you must consult with your Wazir" The King then turned to Walchs El Fellat, and salih 
“My son, your request ia granted as far ds ] am concerned, but I leave my Wazir to arrange 
it with you, sp you must consult him about ir" Wakhs El Fellat immediately turned to 
ner. "The affair i» us good a arranged, no one elec ts suited for the King's daughter, but 
you know that the daughters of the Kings require a dowry.” “Ask what you plaetse,” 
Wazir, "but for the head of aman named Sudan, the Ethiopian," "Where ean ] &nd him?" 
suid the prince, The Wazir replied, "He is said to dwell in the fortress of Reg, three days” 
journey from here.” “But what iÉ I fail to bring the head of Sudun?” moked he. “But you 
will have it," returned the Wazir; and efter this understanding the audience ceased, and 





Now this Sudan had built his fortress on the summit of a high hill. Tt was very secure, 
and he defended it with the edge of the sword. Ir was his usual resort, from whence he 
gullicd forth on plimdering expeditions, and rendered the roady unsafe, Ar length the news 
af him reached King Saif Ar-Raad, who sent against him three thousand men, but he 
routed und destroyed them all. Upon this, the King sent a larger number against him, 
who experienced the same fate. He then despatched a third arms, upon which Sadun 
fortified himself afresh, and reared the walls of his fortress se high that an eagle could 
scarcely pass them. We will uw retur to Shama, who went to Wakha El Fellat, ami re- 
proached him with rhe conditions he had agreed to, and added, "Tc would be better for you 
to leave this place, and take me with you, and we will put ourselves under the protection of 
same powerful king.” “Geox forbid,” replied he, “that 1 should rake you with me in so dis- 
honourable a manner.” As he stil) positively refused to consent, she grew angry, and left 
hun, Wakhs El Fellat lay down to rest, bur he could not sleep. So he rose up, mounted 
his horse, and rode away at midnight; and in the morning he met a horseman who stationed 
himself in his path, but who was so completely armed that his face was concealed. When 
Wakhs El Fellat saw him, ha eel to him, “Who are you, and where are you gung?" But 
instead of replying, be pressed upon him, and aimed a blow which Wakhs El Fellat suc- 
‘cessfully pared, A fight then commenced between them, which lasted till nearly eve- 
ning. At last the difference in their strength became perceptible, and. Wakhs El Fellat 
struck his adversary so violent a blow with his javelin that his horse fell to the ground. 
He then dismounted, and was about to slay him, when the horseman ened to him, “Do 
not lll me, O brave warrior, or you will repent when repentance will no more avail you,” 
*Tell me who you are?" returned Wakhs E] Fellar. "Tam Shama, the dunghter of King 
Afrakh,” replied the horseman, “Why have you acted thust” asked he. “I wished to try 
whether vou would be able to hold your own againet Sudiin’s people,” she replied. “I have 
tried vau now, and found you so valiant that 1 fear no longer on your account. ‘Take me 
with yon, O bero," "God forbid that T zhoult do so," he returned; “what would. Sikar 
Diun and the others say? They would say thatif Shama hud nor been with him, he would 
never have been able to prevail against Sadun.” She then raised her eves to hexven, and 
said, "O God, permit hum to fall inta some danger from which I alone may deliver him!" 
Upon this Wakhs El Fellat pursued his journey, without giving any attention te her words. 
On the third day he arrived at the valley where the fortress of Sudun was situated, when he 
began to work his way along behind the trees; and towards evening he arrived at the for- 
tress itself, which he found to be surrounded with a moat; and the gates were closed. Не 
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wat still undecided what course to take, when he heard the sound of an approaching car- 
avan; and he hid himself in the fosse of the fortress to watch it, He then saw that it wua 
driven forward by a large body of men, und that the merchants were bound on their 
miles. When they arrived at ehe castle, they knocked at the gate; and when the troop 
entered, Wakhs F} Fellat entered with them; and they unloaded the goods and bound the 
prisoners without noticing him. When the armed men had finished their work, they as- 
eended to the castle, bur he remained below. After a time, he wished to follow them, bar 
when he trod on the first step, It gave way under him, and = dagger few out, which struck 
him in the grin. Upon thia his eyes filled with tears, amd he already looked upon his 
destruction as certain, when a form came towards him from the entrance of the castle, to 
deliver him; and as it drew nearer, he perceived that it was Shama. He was filled with 
astonishment, and cried out, "God has heard your prayer! How dii you come here? “I 
followed your traces," she replied, “all you entered the castle, when I imitated your ex- 
ample, and mingled with the troops. 1 have now saved your life, although you huve refused 
to take me with you; but if you wish to advance further, do not neglect to try whether cach 
step i3 fixed, with the point of your sword.” He naw again began to ascend, feeling the 
way before him, and Shama followed, rill they arrived at the last stair, when chey saw that 
the ataircase ended in a revolving wheel. "Spring higher," advised Shama, “for I see a 
Javelin which magic art has placed here.” They sprang over it, and pursued their way 
till they reached a large anteroom, lighted by a high cupola. They stopped here awhile, 
and examined everything carefully, Ac lest they approached the door of & room, and 
en looking through the crevices, they saw about a hundred armed negroes, among whom 
was a black slive who looked as savage ay a lion. The room was lighted by wax candles, 
pardon aed and alive candlesticks. Ar this moment, the black said, “Slaves, what 

ve you done with the prisoners belonging to the caravan?" “We have chained them 
in the prison below, and lefr them in the safest place,” was the reply. But he continued, 
“If one of them was carelesaly bound, he might be able to release himself and the others, 
and to gain possession of the stairs, Let one of you therefore go down, examine chem 
carefully, and tighren their bonds." One of them therefore came out, and the two strangers 
hid themselves in the anteroom. When he had passed them, Wakhs E] Fellat stepped 
forward and pierced him through with his sword; Shama dragged his body aside, and 
they both remained quiet for a time. But as the slave remained away from his companions 
too long, Sudun exclaimed, "Go and see why be does not return, for I have been in great 
alarm ever since we entered the castle to-day," A second then rose and took. his sword, 
and аз he came into the anteroom, Wakhs E1 Fellat clove him in twain at one blow and 
Shama dragged his body also on one side. They again waited quietly for a time, when 
Sudun said, “It seems us if hunters are watching our slaves, and are killing them ane after 
another," A third then: hastened out, and Wakhs E] Fellat struck him such a blow that 
abeent-so long, Sudun himself atood up and all the others with him, and he said, “Did 
I not warn and caution you? There is a singing in my cars, and my heart trembles, for 
there must be people her who are watching our men." He himself now came out, and 
the others followed him with lights and holding their hands on their swords, when one of 
the foremost suddenly stopped. "Why dé you not advance!" cried the others. "How 
shall 1 go forward," said he, "when he who has aluin our friends stands before us." This 
answer was repeated to Sudun when he called on them in a voice of thunder to advance. 
When he heard this, he forced his way through them till he perceived Wakhs El Fellat. 
“Who are you, Saran?” cried he, “and who brought you here?" "I came here" replied he, 
"to cur off your head, and destroy your memory." "Have you any blood-fend against me?" 
&skexd Sudun, Vor any offence to revenge upan me?" "Thaye no enmity against you in my 
heart," said Wakhs E] Fellae, "and you have never injured me; but | have asked Shama in 
marriage of her father, and he has demanded of me your head ss a condition. Be on your 
guard, that you may not say Í acted foully towards you,” "Mudman," cried Sudun, "I 
challenge you to a duel. Will you fight inside or outside the fortress?" "I leave that to 


you," rerurned Wakhs El Fellat. Well, then, await me here," was the reply. Sadun then 
went in, elothed himself in gilded armour, girt on x saw-like sword, and came our holding 
a shining club in his hand, He was eo enraged that he knew not what to say, and at once 
attacked Wakhs El Fellat, who threw himself on his adversary like a raging lion, and they 
fought together like hungry wolves; but both despaired of victory. The swords spake 8 
hard language on the shields, and each of the combatants wished that he had never been 
born. When this desperate Беј had lasted а long time, Shama was greatly troubled leat 
‘Sudan should prove victorioua, So she scied a dagger and smack st Suulun, wounding the 
nerves of his hand, so that he dropped his sweed, while she exclaimed to Wakhs El Fellar, 
“Make an end of him,” "No," replied Wakhs E] Feliar; "I wili make him my prisaner, for 
heis a brave and valiant man," "With whom are you speaking?” аяКей байшин, “With 
Shama,” answered he. “What,” said Sudan, “did she come with you?” “Yes,” replied he. 
Then let her come before me.” She came forward, and Sadun smid, "Is: the world too 
narrow for your father that be could demand nothing us your dowry bat my head?" “This 
was his desire," answered she. Wakhs El Fellar then said, "Take your sword and defend 
yourself, for I will nor fight with you, now that it has fallen eut of your hand,” But Sadun 
replied, “IE will not fight with you, for | am wounded, so take my head, and go In peace 
with your bride." He then sat down and bowed his head. “If you speak truly,” said 
Wakhs E] Fellat, "separate yourself fram your people." “Why sol” “Because [fear lest 
they may surround me, and compel me to fight with them, and there is no need for me to 
shed their blood," Sudon then left the castle, bowed his head, and said, "Finish your 
work," Bar Wakhs El Fellat said, "If you speak truth, come with me across the fosse of 
he castle into the open ground." He did so, carefully barring the castle behind him, and 


embraced each other, and made an offensive and defensive compact. “Take me with you 
alive, O brave man,” said Sagun, "and hand me over to the King as his daughter's dowry. 
If he consents, well; hut if not, take my head, and woo your wile." "rod forbid," said 
Wakhs E] Fellat, "thaz 1 should act thus after your magnanimity, Rather return tà the 
castle, and a your companions of your safety," All this passed under the eyes of the 
r armed men. "They rejoiced at the knightly conduct of both, and now came down, 
at the feet of Sudun and embraced him. They then did the same to Wakhs El Fellat, 
hands they kissed and loaded him with praises. After this, they all returned to the 
and agreed to tèt our presently, They took with them whatever treasures there 
were. and Wakhs El Fellat commanded them to release the prisoners and restore them 
their goods. "They now all mounted their horses an! journeyed to the country of King 
Afrakb, greatly rejoiced ut the mutual love of the warriors. When they approached the 
town, Shama parted from them, that nothing should be known of her absence in rhe com- 
pany, During this time, King Afrakh and Sikar Diun had amused themselves with hunting, 
jesting, and sporting, and sent out scouts daily to look for Wakhs El Fella. "Whit can 
have become of him?" said the King once to Sikur Dian. “Sudun has certainly killed him," 
replied the latter, "and you will never sec him again." While they were thus talking, they 
observed a great cloud af dist, amid as i£ drew nearer, they could see the armed men more 
distinctly, The company was led by a black knight, by whose side rade a younger white 
horseman. When the King saw this, he exelaimed, "Wakha E] Fellar has returned, in 
company with Sulun and his hæt" “Wata little," replied Sikar Diun, “till we are certain 
of it.” Bat when they drew nearer, and they could doubt no longer, Sikar Djun mounted 
his horse and fed, accompanied by the King and his followers, till they reached the town, 
they saw that the strangers dismounted and pitched rents, the King thought it was a good 
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ign. He therefore ordered the town to be decorated, and the gates to he opened, and rode 
out, attended by a conmderable escort, und approached the tents. The other party now 
mounted their horses to go to meet them. When they approached each other, King Afrzkh 
was about to dismount, but Wakhs El Fellat would not allow it, and the King embraced. 
him, and congratulated him un his safety. He then salüted Sudun alio, bur the latter did 
not return his xslutarion. He invited him to enter the town, lut he dechned, as did Wakhs 
El Fellat likewise, who did not wish to pare from his companions, The King returned 
accompanied only by his own people, and prepared the best reception for the new-comers. 
On the following morning the King held a general council, at which Sikar Diun appeared 
greatly depressec|. “Did [not warn you beforehand,” cand he ro the King, "what you now 
see for yourself of this evil-deer? Did we not send him to bring the head of Sidun, anl ho 
returns with him safe and seund, and on the best of terms, while our hearti are oppressed 
with anxiety!" "You may be night,” replied the King, "but what are we to do now?" 
This conversation was interrupeed by a tumult caused by the arrival of Wakhs El Fellat 
and Sudun, who came to pity their respects to the King. The King invited them to ut 
down, but Sadun remained standing, and wher he asked him again, he replied, “You 
craven, was the work! too marrow for you that you desired my head as your daughter's 
dowry?” “Sit down," said the King, “for I know that you are angry.” “How can I sit 
down,’ returned Sadun, “when you have ordered my death?" "God forbid chat] should 
actso unjustly,” said the King; "it was Sikar Dun." "What," said he; "do you accuse me 
of such an action in my presence?" "Did vou not make this condition with Wakhs El Fel- 
lat,” said the King, “and send him on-his errand?" Sikar Diun then turned to Sudun, and 
said, “Sit down, brave warrior, for we only did so from love to you, that we might be able 
to make a treaty with you, and that vou might join our Company." After this answer, 
Sudun concealed his anger, and sat down, Refreshments were now brought in, and after 
partaking of them, Wakhs El Fellat and Sudun returned to their tents. Several days 
passed in this manner, and at Jength Sudan said to Wakhs El Fellar, "О my master, it is 
time for you to demand Shamain murriage, now you have won her with the edge of the 
sword. You heve fulfilled their conditions Jang since by bringing: them my head, but. you. 
have made no further progress at present. Ask for her once more, and if they will not give 
her up, T will fall upon them with the sword, ànd we will carry. Shama off, and then lay 
waste the city.” “I will demand her as my wife again to-morrow,” replied the other, 
Wher he went to the palace next day, he found the King and all the court assembled. 
When they saw him, they all rose fram their eats, und when thes sat down again, hz alone 
remained standing. “Why do you not sit down,” said the King, “for all your wishes are 
now fulfilled?" “have still to ask for Shama,” he replied. “You know," returned the 
King, “that ever since her birth I have allowed Sikar Diun to make all arrangements for 
her." He now tursed to Sikar Dium, who replied in a friendly tone, "She ix yours, for 
you have fulfilled the conditions, anid you have only mow to give her ornamenta.” “What 
kind of ornaments?" asked he. “Instead of ornaments,” replied the traitor, “we desire 
to receive a book containing the history of the Nile. Ifyou bring it us, she is wholly yours, 
but if not, there 1s no murriage te be thought o£." "Where i2 it co be found?” "Т санги 
tell you myself." “Well, then," returned Wakhs E] Fellat, "i£ I do not bring you the book, 
Shama is lost to me; all present are witnesses to this,” He went out with these words, 
pushing his way through the crowded assembly, and Sudun behind him, till they reached 
their tents. "Why did you promise that," said Sudun, “let wa rather overcome them with 
the sword, and take Shama from them.” "Not so," replied Wakhs El Fellar, "I will only 
possess her honourably," "And yet you do not even know haw to find the book," said 
Sudun; "rather listen to my advice, retire to imy fortress, end leave me in their power.” 
"I would never act thus,” said Wakhs El Fellat, “though I should suffer death.” After 
these and similar speeches, supper was brought in, and each retired to his sleeping apart- 
ment. Bat Wakhs El Fellut had scarcely entered his room when Shamu camein, “What 
have you done," said ahe, “and what engagement have you underraken? How ean you 
fuif] this condition? Do yoa not sec that their only object is to destroy you. or at least to 
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get rid of you? | have come to warn you again, and I say to you once more, take me with 
ee castle, where we can live at peace, and do not act as they tell you." "T will 
my engagement," he replied; "I will not possess you like a coward, even though 
gal LA hé cor tó piscds with ka Upon this, Shama was angry and left him, while 
he liy down to rest, but could not steep. He therefore rose np, saddled and mountet his 
horse ond rode away, without knowing where, abandoning himself wholly to the will of 
God. He wandered aboot thus for several days, uncil he reached a lonely tower. He 
knocked atc the door, and a voice answered, "Welcome, O thou who hast separated thyself 
from thy companions; enter without fear, O brave Saif, son of Zal Yern.". When he pushed 
the door it opened, and his ¢yes beheld a noble and venerable old man, from whose appear- 
ance it was ar once abvimis that he lied himself wirh the arrictest life and fear of God. 
“Welcome,” cried he agains “if you had travelled from cast to west you would have found 
no one who could show you how to obtain the book you асек as well az ] can, for 1 have 
dwele here awaiting your arrival for sixty years.” "But that was before ] was born," smid 
Мана ЕЈ Беле со himself. He then asked alond, “By what name did you address me 
just now?" "O Saf," answered the oki man, “that is your true name, for you are а rword 
(Saif) со the Abyssinians: but whom do you worship?" “O my master," waa the reply, 
"the Abyssiniuns worship Saturn (Sukhal) but 1 am in perplexity, and know nor whom te 
worship,” “My son,” replied the old man, “worship Him who has reared the heavens over 
ut without pillars, and who hes rested the earth on water; the only and eternal God, the 
Lord who is only and alone to be reverenced. | worship Him and none other beside him, 
for 1 follow the religion of Abraham.” "What is your name?" asked Wakhs El Fellae, 
^] am called Shaikh Gyan” “What decluration must | make," be asked the old man 
“to embrace PE “Say "D here i$ no God but God, and Abrzham i £he Frienst 
of God.” Tf you: mike this professi you Will be numbered among the believers." He at 
ری یا اا‎ adi Sis IIE BREDA PESA і emg pt KAB PAN ta 
teaching him the history of Abraham and kis religion, and the forms of worship, Towards 
moming he said, “O my son, whenever you advance to battle, say, “God ts great, grant me 
victory, O God, znd destroy the infidels,' and. help sill bz near you. Now pursue your 
journey, but leave your horse here until your return, Enter ‘the valley before you, under 
the protection of God, and after three days you will meer some onc who will aid you." 
ненае осиет atid after three days he met a horseman who saluted 
him, and e xelaimed, "Welcame, Saif Zul Yezn; lor you bring happiness ta thin neighbour- 
hogd." Г терн bia milaraan 22 айо, “How do you know me, and how do you 
know my name?" “Tam not a brave or renowned warrior,” was the answer, “but one of 
the maidens of this country and my mother taught mz your name.” i at la wing nima 
and that of your mother?" "My mother's name is Alka," answered she, "ami | am called 
Tako.” When he heard this he was greatly rejoiced, for he remembered that Shaikh Gyat 
had said to him, “O-chou, whose destiny will be decided Ьу Аіка апі Така." “O noble 
virgin," said he, "where is your mother, Alla?” “Look round,” she replied; and he saw a 
wery large and lofty city at some distance, “Know,” said she, а ан ДӨ жард Poe 
losophers dwell in that city, My mother Alka is their superior, and directs all their 
and actions, She knew that vou would come to this neighbourhood in search of š book 
concerning the Nile, which waa written hy Japhet, the son of Noah, and she wishes you to 
attain your end by her means. She sho informed me of your coming, and promised me to 
you, saying, “You shall have no other husband bot him.” We expected you to-day, and she 
sent me to ment-you, adding, "Warn him-not to encer the town by daylight, or it will be his 
destruction." Wair here, therefore, till nightfall, and only approach the city after dark. 
Turn to the right along the wall, and stand still when you reach the third tower, where we 
will await you. Ar soon bs we sec you we will rhrow you a rope; bind it round your.waiat, 
and we will draw you up. The rest will be easy." "Hut why nzed you give yourselves all 
this trouble?" sald ‘Saif Zul Yer. "Know," replied she, “that the inhabitants of this city 
have been informed of your approaching arnval by their books, and are aware that you are 
about to carry away their book, which they hold in superstitious reverence. On the first 
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day of each month they repair to the building where it is preserved; and they adore it and 
seek counse! from it respecting their affairs. They have also a king whose name is Kamrun. 
When they knew that you were coming for the book they constructed a talisman against 
you, They have made a copper statue, and fixed = brazen horn jn its hand, and have sta- 
tioned it at the gate of the city. If you enter, the statue will sound the horn and it will 
only do so upon your arrival, They would then seire you and put you to death. On this 
account we dexire to baflle their wisdom by drawing you up to the wall of the city at 
another place." "Muay God reward you a thousandfold," replied he; "but go now, and 
announce my arrival to your muther,” She went away, and he approached the city in the 
darkness of night, and turned rewards the third tower on the righr, where he found Alka 
and Taka: When they recognised him, they immediately threw him the rope, which he 
fastened about him, When he was drawn up, they descended from the wall, and were 
about to proceed to Alka’s house, when the саати suddenly acted, and the statue blew 
the horn loudly, “Heaten to our house,” cried Alka; and they succeeded in reaching it 
safely and barred the doors, when the niise increased) The whole population of the city 
rose up, and the streets were filled. “What is this disturbance about?” asked Saif. "This 
is all due," replied Alka, "ro the alarm sounded by the statue, because you have entered 
the town. There will be a great meeting held to-morrow, where all the wise men will as- 
semble, to attempt to discover the whereabouts of the intruder; bût by: God's help, I will 
guide them wrong, and confuse their counsels. Go to our neighbour the fisherman,” added 
she to her daughter, "and see what he has caught.” She went, and brought news thar he 
had taken a large fish, of the size of aman. “Take this piece of gold,” said her mother, 
"and bring us the Bsh;" and when she did so, she told her to clean it, which was done. 
Food was then brought in, and they ate and talked. The night passed quietly, but on the 
following morning Alka ordered Saif Zul Yezn to undress, and ro hide in the skin of the 
fish. She put her mouth to the mouth of the fish, and took a long rope, which she fastened 
under Saifs armpits. She then let him down into a deep well, and fastened him there, 
saying, "Remain here, till I come back." She then left him, and went to the great hall of 
the King, where the divan was already assembled, and the King had taken his seat on the 
throne. All rose up when she entered, and when she had seated herself, the King sad to 
her, “O mother, did you nat hear the blast of the horn yesterday, and why did you not 
come put with us? “I did hear it,” she replied, “bat I did not heed it". "But you know," 
said he, "that the sound canonly be heard upon the srrival of the stranger who desires to 
take the book.” “I know it, O King; but permit me to choose forty men from among those 
to them, “Take a Trakhtramml (sandboard on which the Arabs practise geomancy and 
notation) and look and search," They did so, but hai scarcely finished when they looked 
at cach other in ameerent. They destroyed their ealeulation, and began a second, and 
confused this, too, and began a third, upon which they became quite confounded, “What 
are you doing there?” asked the King at lest. “You go on working and obliterating your - 
work: whut have you discovered?” “OQ King,” replied they, “we find that the stranger haa 
entered the town, but not by any gate. He appears to:-have passed in between Heaven and 
earth, like a bird. After this, a sh swallowed him, and carried him down into some dark 
water." "Are vou fools?" asked the King angrily; and turning to Alka, continued, “Have 
you ever seen aman flying between Heaven and earth, and afterwards swallowed bya fish, ` 
which descends with him into durk water?” "O King,” replied ahe, “T always forbid the 
wise men to eat heavy food, forit disturbs their understanding and weakens their penetra- 
tions but they will mot heed me.” At this the King was angry, and immediately drove 
them from the hall. But Alka said, “It will be plain to-morrow what has happened." She 
left the hall, and when she reached home, she drew Saif Zul Yer out of the well, and he 
dressed himself again, ‘They sat down, and Alka said, “I have suceeded in confounding 
their deliberations today! and there will be a great assembly tomorrow, when I must 
hide you in a atill more out-of-the-way place.” After this they supped, and went to rest. 
Next morning Alka called her daughter, and said, “Bring me the gazelle." When it was 
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brought her, abe said, "Bring me the wings of an eagle." Taka gave them to her, and she 
bound them on the back of the gazelle. She then toak a pair of compasses, which she fixed 
im the ceiling of the room, She next took two other pairs of compases, and tied ope be- 
tween the fore feet, and the other berween the hind feet of the gazelle, She then tied a rope 
to the compasses in the roof, and the two ends to the other pairs. Bur she made Saif Zul 
Yern fie down in wach a position that his head was herween the feet of the gazelle. She 
then said to him, "Remain here till I come hack"; and went to the King, with whom she 
found a very numerous assemblage of the wiee men, As soon 25 she entered, the King made 
her sit beside him on the throne. *( my mother Alka," he said, "1 could not close an eye 
last night from anxiety concerning westerduy's events.” “Have you no wise men," 
recurned she, "who ext the bread of rhe divan?" She then turned tà them, saying, "Select 
the wisest among you!" and they chose the wisest among them. She ordered them to take 
the sandboard ngain, but they became ao confused that they were obliged to begin again 
three times from the beginning. “What do you discover?” said the King angrily. 
“CO our master," replied they, "he whom we seek has heen carried away by a beast of the 
desert, which is flying with him between Heaven and earth," "How is this?" said the King 
to Alka: “have you ever seen anything like it?" He seized his sword in à rage, and three 
fled, and he killed four of the others. When Alka went home, she released Saif, and told 
him what had happened. Next morning Alka took the gazelle, and slaughtered it in A 
copper kettle. She then took a golden mortar, and reversed it over jt, and said to Saif Zul 
Yem, “Siton thi mortar tilii come back." She then went to the divan, and chose out six 
wise men, who again took the candboard, and began again three times over in confusion. 
"Alas," said the King, in anger, "What misfortune do you perceive?" “O our master,” 
they exclaimed in consternation, “our understanding is confused, for we sec him sitting on 
a golden mountain, which is in the midst of a sca of blood, surrounded by a copper wall.” 
The King was enraged, and broke up the assembly, saying, "O Alka, Í will now depend on 
you alone.” “To-morrow | will attempt to show you the stranger,” she replied. When ahe 
came home, she related to Saif whar had happened, and said, “I shall know by to-morrow 
what to tell the King to enguge his attention, and prevent him from pursuing you.” Next 
morning shi found Taka speaking to Saif Zul Yem alone; and she asked her, “What does 
he wish?” “Mother,” replied Taka, “he wishes to go to the King's paluce, to sec him and 
the divan." "What vou wish shall be done," said she to Saif, “but you must not speak." 
He assented to the condition, and she dressed him as her attendant, gave him 2 sandboard, 
and went with him to the King, who said to her, "I could not sleep at all last night, for 
thinking of the stranger for whom we are seeking." “Now thar the affair is m my hands," 
returned she, “you will find me a sufficient protection against him.” She immediately 
ordered Saif to give her the sandboard. She took it, and when she had made her eal- 
culations, she said joyfully to the King, “Q my lord, I can give you the welcome news of 
the flight of the stranger, owing to his dread of you and your revenge.” When the King 
heurd thia, he rent hie clothes, slapped his face, and said, “He would not have departed, 
without having taken the book.” “I cannot sec if he has taken anything," replied she. 
“This ia the first of the month," said tbe King, "come und ler us sec if it is missing." Не 
then went with a large company to the building where the book was kept. Alka turned 
away from the King for a moment to say to Saif, "Do not enter with us, for if yoa enter, 
the case will open of itself, and the book will fall into your hands. ‘This would at once 
betray you, and you would be seized and put to death, and all my labour would have been 
in vain.” She then left him, and rejoined the King, When they reached the building, the 
doors were opened, and when the King entered, they found the book. They immediately 
paid it the customary honours, and protracted this speci of worship, while Saif stood at 
the door, debating with himself whether ta enter or not. Atlant hisimpaticace overcame 
him, and he entered, and at the same instant the casket was broken to pieces, and the book 
fell out. The King then ordered all to stand up, and the book rolled to Saif Zal Yem: Upon 
this all drew their sworda; and rashed upon him. Saif drew his sword also, and cred “Gad is 
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„Жена ууран Gyar had raughr him. He continued го fighr and defend himself, and 
kirupi to reach the door, The entire town arae in mulu to Ба ic he 
ашамай yer s did body, nd was айтап, “Let me not see his face," ' eried the King, 
"bat throw him into the mine." TE MAE not been opened 
for sixty rears. Tt wos closed by a heavy leaden cover, which they replaced, after they had 
loaded him with chains, and thrown him in. Suifsat therein the darkness, greatly troubled, 
anil lamenting his condition to Him who eever aleea. Suddenly, a side wall of the mine 
opened, and a figure came forth which approached and called him by his nime- "Who are 
you?” asked Saf; “lam s woman numed Akisa, and inhabit the mountain where thè 
Nile rhes, We are a nation who hold the faith of Abraham. A very pious neta lives below 
w ia a beannful palace. Bur an evil Jinru named Mukhtatif lived near us also, who loved 
tme, and demande! me in. marriage of my father, He consented from fear, bot 1 was pn- 
willing to marry an evil being who was a worshipper af fire. "How can you promise mein 
marriage to an infidel? said I mpy Father. “I shall thereby escape his malice myself,” 
teplied he, [went out and wept, 2nd complained to the pious man about the affair. "Do 
you know who will kil him? said he to me, and ] answered, "No. "I will direct you to him 
who has cutoff hia hand,” said he КНИГА. Конь Бен то lA Oe ero 
King Kamrun, in che mine.” Thereupon he brought me to you, and 1 come ai you see me, 
to guide you to my country, that you may kill Mukhearif, ond free the earth from his 
wickedness.” She then moved him, and shook him, and all his chains fell off She hited 
him on her shoulders, and carried him to the palace of the Shaikh, wha was named Abbas 
Salam. Here he heard a voice crying, "Enter, Saif Zul Yem.” He did so, and found a 
grave and venerable old man, who gave him a very friendly reception, saying, “Wait till 
to-morrpw, when Akissa will come ro guide you to the castle of Mukhtutif," He remained 
with him for the night, and when. Akives arrived next morning, the old man tald her to 
hasten, that the world might be soon rid of the monster. They then lef this venerable 
man, and when they had walked awhile, Akissa said to Saif, "Look before you." He did so, 
und perceived a black mass at aame dietance, “This is the castle of the evil doer." said 
she, “but I cannot advance a step further than this.” Saif therefore pursued his way alone, 
and when hê came near the casthe, he walked tound it to look for the entrance. As he was 
noticing the extraordinary height af the castle, which was founded on the earth, but ap- 
Peste vo ever SA Че KEW d went ару АЧ ига нш odkad ionii wig 
pointed at him with their fingers, exclaiimms, "That is he, thar is he!" They threw a 
rope, which they directed him to bind round him. They drew him wp by it, when he found 
E a 


(Here ныды smt edis) 





SCOTT'S MSS. AND TRANSLATIONS. 


In 1800, Jonathan Scott, LL. D +» published a volume of "Tales, Anecdotes, and Lerters, 
tranalared iu the Arabie and Persian,” based upon a fragmentary MS., by 
J. Anderson in Bengal, which incloded ‘the commencement of the work {Мой 13) in 29 
Nights; two tales not divided into Nights (Nos. 264 and 135) and No. 21, 

-Scott's work includes these ovo new tales (since republished by Kirby and eee 
with the edditien of various nnecedotes, &c., derived from other sources, The “Story of 
the Labourer and the Chile” hina paints of resemblance vo that of "Malek amd the Princes! 
Chirine” (Shirin?) in the Thousand and One Days; arid also to that of "Tulifet El Culoub'" 
(No. 183a) in the Breslau Edition. The additional tales in this MS. and vol. of tranals- 
tions are marked “A" under Scott in uur Tables. Scott published the following specimens 
(text and translation) in OQuseley’s Oriental Collections (1797 and füllowtng years) No. 
135m (i. pp. 245257) and Introduction (ii. pp. 160-172; 225-257). The contents are fully 
given in Ouseley, vol. ii. pp. 34, 35. 
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Scott afterwards acquired xn approximately complete MS. in 7 vols, written in 1764, 
which was brought from Turkey by E. Wortley Montague. Soott published a table of 
contents (Üuseley, B. pp. 25-4), in which, however, the titles of some few of the shorter 
tales, which he afterwards translared from it, are omitted, while the ritles of others are 
differently translated. Thus "Greece" of the Table becomes “Yemen™ in the translation; 
and “labourer” becomes “sharper.” As a specimen, he subsequently printed the text and 
translation of No. 145 (Ouseley, ii. pp. 149.367). 

This MS, which differs very much from all others known, is now in the Bodleian 


In 1311, Scott published an edition of the Arabian Nights’ Enterrainments, in 5 vola, 
vol.1 contuining & long introduction, and vol. 6, including a series of new tales from the 
Oxford MS, (There is a small paper edition; and also a large paper edition, the latter with 
frontispicces, and an Appendix including a table of the tales contained in the MS.) К 
had originally been Scott's intention. to retranslate the MS.; but he appears to have found 
it beyond his powers. He therefore contented himself with re-editing Gallund, altering 
littie except the spelling of the names, and saying that Gailand's version m in the.main so 
correct that it would be useless repetition to ga over the work afresh. Although he says 
that he found many of the tales both immoral and puerile, he translated most of those 
near the beginning, and omitted much more (including several harmless und interesting 
tales, such as No. 152) towards the end of his MS. than near the beginning, The greater 
part of Scott's additional tales, published in vol. 6, arc included in the composite Fresch 
and German editions of Gauttier and. Habicht; bur, excepr Nos. 208, 209, and 215, re- 
published in my "New Arabian Nights," they have not been reprinted in England, being 
omitted in all the many popular versions which ure professedly based upon Scott, even in 
the edition in 4 vnls., published in 1882, which reprints Scott's Preface, : 

The edition of 1892 was published about the same time as ote of the latest re-issues 
of Lane's Thousand and One Nights; and the Saterday Review of Nov. 4, 1882 (p. 609), 
“Then Jonathan Scort, LL.D. Oxon, assures the world that he intended to retranalate 
the tales given by Galland: bat he found Galland 9 mlequate on the whole that he gave 

the idea, and now reprints Galland, T сенир by M. Lalauxe, giving a French view 
of Arab life. Why Jonathan Scott, LL.D., should have thought zo. better Galland, while 
MF. Lane's version is in existence, and has just been reprinted, it ja impossible to say, 

— "phe mist interesting of Scott's additional tales, with reference to ordinary editions of 
The Nights, are as follows:— 

No; XHb.is a varant of No. 37: Bn І 
1 eee i Eas n WEIN we tas DE ci haies Mta Hia ert ы 

No. 204e. Here we have a reference to the Nesnás, which only appears once in the ordi- 
nary versions of The Nights (No: 132b; Burton, v., p. 333). 

No. 206b. i a variant of No. 156. 

No. 207e. This relates to a bird similar to that in the Jealous Sisters (No. 198), and 
an "Done" under similar circumstances to those under which Princess Parizade (No. 198) 
encounters the old durwesh. The description is hardly that of a Marid, with which I im- 
agine the Ons are wrongly identified. a | 

No, 208 contains the nucleus of the famous story of Aladdin (No. 193), . 

No, 209 is similar to No, 162; but we have again the well incident of No. 3ba, and the 
exposure of the children аз іп №. 198. | К Е A 

No, 215. Very similar to Hasan of Bassorah (No. 155). As Sir R. F. Burton (vol. viii, 
p. 60, note) has called in question my Identification of the. Islanda of. Wák-Wák with the 
Aru Islands near New Guinea, I will quote here the passages from Mr. A. Ry Wallace's 
Malay Archipelago (chap. 31) on which 1 based it: —""The trees frequented by the birds 
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very lofty. One day I got under a tree where a number of the Great 
Prradiss birde wore assembled; Inst théy. were kigh up in. the thickest of the foliage, and 
‘flying and jumping about so continually that Î could get no good view of them. ZEE 
Their voice is moet extraordinary. At early morn, before the san has risen, we hear a loud 
сту of “Wawk—wawk—wawk, wik—wik—wik,” which resounds through the forese, 
Йеке a еее оинаи This is the Great Bird of Paradise going to seek his 
. « The birds had now commenced what the people here call 
‘sacaleli,’ ngo REGE Ore Ee metal Coen MA AAK, SEL at RE PESER TN 
first imagined, bue which have an immense head of spreading branches and large bat seat- 
tered leaves, giving a clear space for the birds to play and exhibit their plumes, On one of 
these trees a dozen or twenty full-plumaged male birds assemble together, raise up their 
wings, stretch cut their necks, and clevate their exquisice plumes, keept keeping them in a con- 
tinual vibration. Between whiles they fly across from branch to branch i in grezt excitement, 
so that the whole tree is filled with waving plumes in every variety of attitude and motion." 
No. 216bc appezrs ta be nearly the same as Мо, 42. 
No. 225 is a. variant of No, 135q. 


JFEIL'S TRANSLATION. 


The only ly complete original German translation is “Tausend und eine 
Nacht. ане ipee e Zum Erstenmale aus dem Urtexte vollstándig und treu 
übersetzt von Dr. Gustav Weil," four vols., Stuttgart. The first edition was in roy. Bvo, 
and was published ac Stuttgart and Pforzheim in 1839-1842; the last volume 1 have nat 
scen; it is wanting in the copy m the Brirish Musetim. ‘This edition is divided into Nights, 
and includes No. 255. Ln the later editions, which are in. small square Evo, but profusely 
illustrated; like the larger one, thie story is omitted (except No, 135m, which the French 
editors include with ic}, though Gallund's doubtful stories are retained; and there is no 
division into Nights. The work has been reprinted several times, and the edition quoted 
in our Table ia described zs "Zweiter Abdruck der dritten vollstandig umgearbeiteten, 
mit Anmerkungen und mir einer Einleitung versehenen Auflage" (1872). 

Weil has not stated from what sources he drew his work, except chat №, 201 is taken 
bee in the Ducal Library ar Gotha. This is unfortunate, as his version of the great 

scene In No. 3b (Burton, vol i., pp. 134, 135), agrees more closely with 
Galles than ату оа apasi version, In other pazanges, ns when speaking of the 
punishment of Aziz (No, 9a, aa), Weil seems to have borrowed an expression from Lane, 
who writes "a cruel wound;" Weil saving * ‘a severe ischwere) wound.” 

Whereas Weil gives the only German version known to me of No. 9 (though consider- 
ably abridged) he omits many tales contained in Zinserling and Habicht, but whether 
because his own work was already too bulky, or because his orginal MSS, did not contain 
them, I do not know; probably the first suppositian is correct, for in any case it waa open 
to him to have translated them from the printed texts, to which he refers in his Preface. 

Two important stories (Nos, 200 and 201) are not found in any other version; but as 
they are translated in my “New Arabian Nights," l need not discuss them here. Twill, 
however, quote a passage from the story of Jucdar and Mahmood, which I omitted because 
it not required by the cantext, amd because because | thought it à little out of place in a book 
pahinga Daa Javinis aria: Ie is interesting from ita айо ka A storoci eee 

When King Kashuk (a Jinni) is abour to marry the daughter of King Shamkoor, we 
read (New Arabian Nights, p. 182), “Shamkoor immediately summoned my father, and 
sald, Take my dughan, for you have won her heart." He immediately provided an outfit 

for his daughter, und when it was completed, my father and his bride rode sway on horse- 
buck, while the trousseau of of the Princess followed on three hundred camels.” The passage 
proceeds (the narrator being Daruma, the offspring of the marriage), "When my father 
had returned home, and was desirous of celebrating his marriage Kandarin (his Wazir) 
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said to him, "Your wife will be destroyed if you touch her, for you are created of fire, and. 
she is created of earth, which the fire devours. You will thes bewail her death when it is too 
late. To-morrow,’ contineed be, ‘I will bring you an ointment with which you must rub 
both her and yourself; and you may then live long and happily together.” On the following 
day he brought him a white ointment, and my father anointed himself and his bride with 
it, and consummated his marriage without danger." 

I may add that this is the only omission of the smallest consequence in my rendering of 


I have heard from more than one source that a complete German translation of The 
Nights was published, and suppressed; fut I have not been able to discover the name of 
the author, the date, or any other particulars reluting to the subject. 


YON HAMMER'S MS., AND THE TRANSLATIONS DERIVED 
FROM IT. 


Sevezat complete copies of The Nights were obtained by Europeans about the close af 
the last or the beginning of the present century; and one of these (in 4 vols.) fell into the 
hands of the great German Orientalist, Joseph von. Hammer. This MS, agrees closely 
with the printed Bul. and Mac, texts, as well as with Dr. Clarke's MS., though the nimes 
ofthe tales sometimes vary a little. Onc atory, "The two Wazirs," given in Von Hammer's 
list a3 inedited, no doubt by an oversighr, is evidently No. 7, which bears a similar title in 
Torrens. One title, “Al Kavi," a story which Von Hammer says was published in "Mag. 
Encycl," and in English (probably by Scott in Ouselev's Oriental Collectinns, vide anted 
Ep A asss: from its position, and the title I think I have identi- 

it as No, 145, and have entered it as such. No. 9a in this as well as in several other 
MSS, bears the title of the Two Lovers, or of the Lover anid the Beloved, 

Vàón Hammer made a French translation of the unpublished tales, which he lent ro 
Caussin de Perceval, who extracted from it four tales only (Nos. 21a, 22, 32 and 37), and 
only acknowledged his obligations in a general way to a distinguished Orientaliat, whose 
name he pointedly suppressed. Von Hammer, naturally indignant, reclaimed his MS., 


Zinserlng's translation was published under the title, "Dez Tausend und einen Nacht 
noch nicht übersetzte Mihrchen, Erzühlungen und Anekdoten, zum eretenmale aus 


sischen in's Deutsche von Aug. E- Zinserling, Professor." (3 vols., Stuttgart and Tübingen, 
1823.) The introductory matter i» considerable importance, and includes notices of 12 
diferent MSS., and a liat of contents of Vou Hammer's MS. The tales begin with No, 23, 
Nos. 9-19 being omitted, because Von Hammer was informed that they were about to be 
published in France. (This possibly refers to Asselan Riche'a "Scharkan," published in 
1829.) The tales and anecdotes in this edition follow the order of The Nights. No. 163 
ts incomplete, Zinserling giving only the commencement; and rwo other tales (Nas. 132b 
and 168) arc related in sach a confused manner as to be unintelligible, the former from 
transposition (perhaps in the sheets of the original MS.) and the latter fram errors and 

А selection from the longer tales was published in English in 3 vols. in 1826, under the 
Jen. von Hammer, and now first translated into English by the Rey. George Lamb.” I 
have only to remark that No. 13%b ie here detached fram:its connection with No. 132, and 
is given an independent existence. 
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A complete French re-translation of Zinserling’s work, also in 3 vols, by G. S. Tré- 
burien. (Contes inédits des Mille et une Nun), was published in Paris in 1828; but in thia 
edition the long tales arc placed first, and all the anecdotes are placed together Last, 

The various MSS, mentioned by Von Hamer are 2a followas— 

L, Galland's MS. in Paria. | | 
- H. Another Paris MS, containing 870 Nights, (No. 9 is specially noticed a cccurring - 
init) This seems to be the same as a MS. subsequently mentioncd by Von Hamıner as 
consulted by Habicht. 

ПІ. Scott's: MS. (Wortley Montuue). 

IV. Scot's MS, (Anderson). 

V. Dr. Russell's MS. from Aleppo (224 Nights). 
Vl. Sir W. Jones" MS, from which Richardson extracted No. Ge for his grammar, 
VII A. MS. at Viennz (200 Nights). 

VII. MS. in Italinski'a collection. 

IX. Clarke's MS, 





AMI. Hsbiche’s MS, (= Bres, text). 
ATIT, Caussin'á M5. 

XIV. De Sacy's М5. 

AV, Once or more MSS, in the Vatican, 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE PRINTED TEXTS. 
Thes ire noticed by Sir R F, Burton in hia „Кое (roli by pp, sat) and conse- 


quently can be passed over with a brief mention here. 
“Torrens” edition (vol, 1) extends-te the end of Night 50 (Burton, &., p. 118). - 

. Lane's translation originally appeared in monthly half-crown parts, from 1839 to 1841. 
It is obvious that he felt himself terrilily restricted in space; for the third volume, although 
ach thicker than the others, ie not only almost destitute of notes towards the end, bot the 
author is compelled to grásp at every excuse to omit tiles, even excluding No. 168, which 
he himself considered “ane of the most entertaining tales in the work" (chap. zxiz., note 
12], an. account of its resembance to Nos. Ib and 3d. Part of the marter in Lane's own 
earlier notes is apparently derived from Ma. 132a, which he probably did not at first 
intend to omit. Sir R. F. Burton has taken 5 vals. to cover the same ground which Lane 
has squeezed Into his wel, 3, But it is only fair to Lane to remark thar in such cases the 
publisher is usually far more to blame than the author, 

[n 1847 appeared a popular edition of Lane, entitled, “The Thousand and One Nights, 
or thè Arablan Nights Entertainmenta, translated and arranged For family reading, with 
explmatory notes. Second edition.” Here Galland's old spelling is restored, and the "ex- 
plinatory notes," ostentatiously mentioned on the title page, are entirely omitted, This 
edition waa in J vols. [have seen a copy dared 1850: and think I hove heard of an issue in 
1 yol.; and there is an American reprint in 2 vols. The English issue waa ultimately with- 
drawn from circulation in consequence of Lane's protests. (Mr. S.L. Poole's life of 
E. W. Lune, p. 95.) It contains the woodcut of the Flying Couch, which is wanting in the 
later editions of the genuine work; büt not Galland's doubtful rales, as Poole aserta 
appeared at intervala from 1859 to 1882. They differ little from the original edition except 
in their alizhtly smaller size. | 

The short tales included in Lane's notes were published separately as one of Knight's 
Weekly Volumes, in 1845, under the title of "Arabian Tales and ! s, being п selec. 
tion from the notes to the new translation of the Thousand and One Nights, by E. W. 
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` Finally, in 1883, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole published « classified and arranged edition 
of Lane's notes under the title of "Arzbian Society in the Middle Ages.” үт 

Mr. Jahn Payne's version of the Mac. edition was issued In 9 vols. by the Villon Society 
to subscribers only. It appeared from 1882 to 1854, and only $00 copies were printed. 
Judging from the original prospectus, it seems to have been the author's Intention to have 
completed the work in 8 vola., and to have devoted vol. 9 to Galland's doubtful tzles; but 
aa they ane omitted, bo must have found that the work ran ro a greater length than he had 
spices. ME that space failed him. He published some preliminary papers on the 
Nights in the New Quarterly Magazine for January and April, 1879. 

Mr. l'ayne subsequently issued "Tales from the Arabic af the. Breslau and Calcutza 
(1814-18) editions of the Thousand Nights and One Night, not occurring in the other 
printed texts of the work.” (Three vols., London, 1884.) Of this work, issued, like the 
other, by the Villon Society, to subscribers only, 750 copies were printed, besides 50 on 
large paper. The third volume includes indices of all the tales in the four principal printed 


Finally we have Sir R. F. Burton's translation now in its entirety before his subscribers. 
It ia restricted to 1,000-copies. (Why nor 1,001?) The fye supplementary vols. are to 
include tales wanting in the Mac, edition, but found in other texts (printed and М5.), 
while Lady Burton's popalar edition will allow of the free circulation af Sir R. F, Barton's 





COLLECTIONS OF SELECTED TALES- 


There are many volumes of selections derived from Galland, but these hardly require 
mention; the following may be noticed as derived fram other sources: 

1. Caliphs and Saltans, being tales omitted inthe waual editions of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. Re-writren and re-arranged bt Sylvanus Hanley, F; L-5., etz., 
London, 1868; 2nd edition 1870. | 

Consists of portions of tal chiefly selected from Scott, Limb, Chavis and Cazorte, 
Trébutien and Lane: much abridged, and frequently strung together, as follawx:— 

Nos. 246, 41, 32 (including Nos, 111, 21a, amd 89); 94 (including 9aa [which Harley 
seems, by the way, to have borrowed from same version which | do.not recognise], 22 and 
NES 156, 136, 162; Xailoun the Silly (fram Cazotte); 132 али 1322; and 169 (including 
134 and 135x). 

2. Ilim-en-Nis, Historical tiles and anecdotes of rhe time of the early Kallfahs. 
Translated from the Arabic und annotated by Mrs. Godfrey Clerk, author af "The Antip- 
odes, anil Round the World.” London, 1873. | | 

Manr of these anecdotes, as ix candidly admitted by the authoress in her Preface, are 
found with variations in the Nights, though not translated by her from this source, 

3. The New Arabian Nights. Select tales not included by Galland or Lane. By W. F. 
Kirby, London, 1882. | 

Includes the following tales, slightly abridged, from Weil and Scott: Nos. 200, 201, 264, 
215, X99, and 208. 

Two editions have appeared in England, besides reprints in America and Australia 


SEPARATE EDITIONS OF SINGLE OR COMPOSITE TALES. 
é& (ce) —Tus Banner's Firra BROTHER. 
Mr. W. À. Clouston (in litt.) calla attention to the version of this stary by Addison in 


the "Spectator," No, 535, Nov, 43, 1712, after Galland, There is good reason to suppose 
that this is subsequent to the first English edition, which, however, Addison does not 
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mention. There is also an English version in Faris’ littl Arabic Grammar (London, 
1856), and Likewise in Richardson's Arabic Grammar. ‘The latter author extracted it from 
a MS. belonging to Sir W. Jones. 


S—Nee At-Dm asp Bana At-Dim Hasan. 


There are two Paris editions of the “Histoire de Chems-Eddine et de Nour-Eddine," 
edited by Prof. Cherbonneau, The first (1852) contains text and notes, and the second 
(1869) includes text, vocabulary and translations. 


7.—Nur Ac-Diw ayo Ant Ar-Jatis. 


An edition by Kasimiraki of “Enis” cl-Diclis, ow histoire de la belle Pertane,” appeared 
in Parts in 1867. It includes texr, translation and notes. 


9 —KisG Quang BIN AL-ND AMAN. 


There is a: French abridgment of this story entitled, "Scharkan, Conte Arabe, suivi de 
quelques anecdotes orientales; traduit par M. Aselan Riche, Membre de la Société 
Asiatique de Paris" (Paris and Marseilles, 12mo, 1829, pp. 240), The seven anecdotes 

are as follows: (1) the well-known story of Omar's prisoner and the glass of 
water; (2) Elhedjadj and a young Arab; (3) = our No. 140; (4) Anecdote of Elhedjadj and 
Fe B Eak Nepi; : (6) King Bahman and the Moubed’s parable of the Owls; 
(7) = our No. | 


133,—SinpaaD THE SHAMAN, 


This is the proper place tò call attention to a work specially relating to this story, 
"Remarks on the Arabian Nights Entertainments; in which the origin of Sindbad's Voy- 
ages and other Oriental Fictions is particularly described. By Richard Hole, LL.D." 
(London, 1797, pp. iv. 259.) 

It ia an old book; bat may still be consulted with advantage. 

Therr are two important critical editions of No. 133, one in French and one in German. 

Î. Les Voyages de Sind-biád Je marin et la ruse des Femmes. Contes arabes. Traduc- 
tion littérale, accompagnée du Texte et des Notes. Par L. Langlis (Paris, 1814). 

The second story is our. No. 184. 

2. Die beiden Sindbad oder Reiseabenteuer Sindbads iles Seefabrers. Nach einer tum 
ersten Male in Europa bedruekten JEgyprischen Handschrift unmittelbar und wortlich 
treu aus den Arabischen übersetzt und mit erklàrenden Anmerkungen, nebst zwei sprach- 
lichen Beilagen zum Gebrauch für abgehende Orientalisten herausgegeben vua ]. G. H. 
Reinsch (Breslau, 1826). 


135.—Tue Салтт лико Mauice or Women, 
The literature of this cluster of tales would require a volume in itself, ae ee n 
better than refer to Mr. W. À. Cloustoa's "Book of Sindibad" (8vo, Glasgow, 1884) for 


further information. ‘This book, though privately printed and limited со 300 copies, ia not 
uncommon, 


]36.—]upas AWD Hi HRETHREN. 


An edition of this story, entitled “Histoire de Djouder le Pécheur," edited by Prof. 
Houdas, was published in the Bibdiothéque Algérienne, at Algiers, in 1865, Ir includes 
text and vocabulary. 
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I74—Tuz Trzw WaA£IRS. 


This collection of tales has also been frequently reprinted separately, Tt is the Arabic 
version of the Persian Bakhtyar Namch, of which Mz. Clouston issued a privately-printed 

"The following versions have come under niy notice:— 

i. Nouveaux Contes Arabes, ou Supplement anx Mille et une Nuits suivies de Mé- 
langes de Littérature orientale et de lettres, par [Abbe * * * (Parts, 1788, рр. 425). 

"This work consists chiefly of a series of tales selected und adapted from the Ten Vazirs, 
"Written in Europe by a European, and its interest is found in the Terminal Essay, on the 
Mythologia ;Esopica" (Burton in htr.). 

2. Historien am de п Vezirer og hoorledes det gik dem med Kong Arad Buches Sön, 
oversat af Arabisk ved R: Rusk (8vo, Kobenhavn, 1829). 

3, Habicht, x. p. vi., refers to the follawing:—Historia decem Verirorum et filii regis 
Kala, Göttingen, 1807, Svo. | 

He also states thar Kia published the commencement in 1805, in Ыз “Disquisitia 
de fide Herodoti, quo. perhibet Pharmicea Africam navibus circumvertos esse cum recen- 
a nitrum historx filii regis Azad-Bachtr e Codice inedito." 

4 Contes Arabes. Histoire des dix Vizxirs (Bakhtyar Nameh) Traduite et annot&e 
par René Basset, Professeur à l'école superieure des lettres d'Algéne.. Paris, 1883. 

Chavis and Cazotre (anteà pp. 471, 472) included a version of thc Ten Vazira in rhetr 
work: and others are referred to in our Table of Tales. 


348— Tuz Wisa HEYCAKE, 


Subsequently to the publication of Ganttier'sg edition of The Nights, Agoub republished 
his translation under the title o£ "Le «age Heycar, conte Arabe" (Paris, 1824). 

А few tales published by Scott in Ouscley's Orien tal Collections have already been 
noticed (anteà, pp. 434, 435). 


TRANSLATIONS OF COGNATE ORIENTAL ROMANCES 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE NIGHTS. 
1. Les Mite er tw Jora Contes Parsanes. 


“Tn imitation of the Arabian Nights, was composed a Persian collection entitled "Hazir 
Yck Ruz or the Thousand and One Days," of which Petis de la Croix published a French 
rendering [in 1710}, which was done into English [by Dr. King, and published in 2 vols. 
(with the Turkish Teles = Forty Vezirs) 2s early 23 1714; and subsequently) by Ambrose 
Phillips” {in 1738) (Clouston, in lirt). Here, and occasionally chewhere, | have quoted 
from seme MSS. notes on The Nighta by Mr. W. A, Clouston, which Sir R. F. Burton 
kindly permitted me to inspect. Mr. Cloustun then quotes Casotre's Preface (not in. my 
edition of the Thousand and One Days), according to which the book was written by the 
celebrated Dervis Moclés (Mukhfis), chief of the Sofis (Sufis?) of Ispahan, founded upon 
certain Indian comedies. Pets de la Croix was on friendly terms with. Mukhlis, who 
allowed him to take a copy of his work in 1675, during his residence in Ispahan. (I find 
these statements confirmed in the Cabinet des Fées, xxxvii, pp. 265, 274, 278, and in 
Weber's “Tales of the East," i. pp. xxxvi., xxxxii.) 

The framework of the atory ia the same as Nos. 9a and 152: a Princess, who conceives 
an aversion to men from dreaming of the selfdevotion of a doe, and the indifference and 
selfishness of 2 stag. Mr, Clouston refers to Nakhshabi's Tati Nama (No. 33 of Kaderi’s 


hridament, and 39 of India Office MS. 2,573 whence he thinks it probable thir Mukhlis 
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may have taken the tale.) But the tale itself in repeated over and over again in many 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish collections; in fact, there are few of commoner occurrence. 
| ТЕН Ке ДЫ; бетсен скори ыма нин к HERS 
They are as follows: 

Introduction and Concluston: Story of the Princess of Cashmir. 

L Story of Aboulcissem Bafry. 

2 Stery of King Rurvanchad and the Princess Cheherntani. 

a. Story Of the sung Kur of Tiber کی‎ е ا‎ | 
& Srory nf the Vazir-Caverchs. 

3. Story of Couloufe and the Beautiful Dilara; 

4. Story of Prince Calaf amd the Princess of China. 

E OTE Ee PEN E EES King of Mousse] = Nos, 184 

S. Story of King Bedreddin-Lolo, and his Vacir Atalmulk, surnamed the Sad Vazir. 

#, Story of Atalmulk and the Princess Zehca Beghume. 
À. Story of Prince Seyt-el-Molouk. 
с. Story of Malek asd the Princess Chirine. 
d. Story of King Hormuz, surnamed the King withoat trouble, 
da. Story of Avicenna. 
e. Story of the fair Arovya: Cf. Nos. 1354 and 225. 
f. Singular Adventures of Aboulfawaris, surnamed the Grear Traveller 
(2 Voyages). 
T. Sexy of Nosraldole, King ы Мани. о Abderrihunan Bagdad, 
A Merchant of 
and the Beautiful Zeineb. 

8. Story of Repsima — No; 181r 

This work hay many times been reprinted im France, where it holls a. place only 
second to The Nights. 

Sir R. F. Burton remarks, concerning the Persian and Turkish Tales af Petis de la Crois 
(the latter of which form part of the Forty Vazirs, No, 251), “Both are weak and servile 
imitations of Galland by: an Orientalist who knew nothing of the East, In one passage in 
the stary of Fadiallah, we read of 'Le Sacrifice du Mont Arafite,’ which seems to have 
become 4 Éxture in the. Eirropean brain, 1 found the work easy writing and exceedingly 
hard reading." pi: 

The following tales require a passing notice:— 

1. кту of éautrastem Bafry.—A story of concealed treasure; it has also some re- 
semblance to No. 31. 

2. Ructanthad and Chederistani—Cheheristani is w jinniyah, who js pursued by the 
King, under the farm of a white doe; marries him, and becomes the mother af Balkis, the 
Queen of Sheba. She exacts a promise from him never to rebuke her for ány of her actions: 
he breaks it, and she leaves him for a time. 

Za. The Young King f Thibet.—Two imposters obtzin mage rings by which they cam 
assume the shapes of other persons. 

2a, b, The Рапе Catercka — This is onc of Scott's stories (No, 223 of aur Table). Tt 
goes back ar leosr us- far ax the Ring of Palycrates. Tt ia the 8th Vezir's Story in Mr. 
Gibbs* Forty ' Tes un ИШӘ), 

4. Princr Culaf.—TYhis story is well known, and is sotet:mes played as a comedy. 
Tis Prices Toren poti doles toler oxi tire nad been reos V Cbr fal Qu unie 

$b, Story of Prince Seyj-el-Melsuk.—This story is perhaps an older version than that 
which appears in The Nights (No, 1S4a), Te ts placed long after the time of Solomon; 
EET MEETS (п. р. ДАНК n wild beasta!}; and when Seyf 
enters the palace = Daulet Khoon), the jinni surprises them, ami js over- 
powered by Seyfe ring. He then informa him of the death of Saad: and that Bedy al 
Jemal was one of the mistresaes of Solomon; and has also long been dead. 
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sb. Malek and Chirinr.—Resembles No, 264; Malk passes himself of as the Prophet 
Mohammed; burns his box (not chair) with fireworks on his wedding-day, and is thus 
prevented from ever returning to the Princess, | 

Si. Adtenturey of dboulfaweris—Romannic travels, resembling Noa. 132a and 133. 


stanti = Thare also seen vòl, | of a French translation, published about 1862, and 
extending to the death of Shas. 

Lane (Modern Egyptians, ch. 21-25) describes several other Arab romances, which 
have not yet been translated; viz. Aboo-Zeyd; Ex Zahir, and Delhemeh. 

5. Giarer-nes-Couxouszs (Seif el-Tidjir) Roman traduit de l'Arabe. Раг М. 16 
Dr, Perron (Paris, 1862). 

A romantic story of Arab chivalry, less overloaded with supernaturalism than No. 137; 
bur more supernatural than Antar, The hero marries (among other wives) two jinniyahs 
of the posterity of Iblis, In ch. 21 we have an account of à magical city resembling 
the City of Brass (No. 134) and defended by similar talismans. 

4 Mruzwrr THE Kean, and other tales, from Eastern sources, by Charles Wells, 
Turkish Prizeman of King's College, London, and Member af the Royal Asiatic Society 
(London, 1855). 

"The first story, taken fram an Arabic MS.. is a narrative of a handsome simple-minded 
man, with whom Princesses fall in love, and who is raised to a mighty throne by their 
enchantments. Some of the early incidents are not unlike thase in the well-known German 
story of Lucky Hans (Hans im Gluck), In ane place there is an enchanted garden, where 
Princess disport themselves in feather-dresses (za in No, 155, &c.), and where magic 
apples grow. (Note that apples are always held in extraordinary estimation in The Nights, 
cf. Nos. 4 and 264.) Among the shorter stories we find No. 251h; a version of Nos, 9a and 
152 (probably that referred to by Mr. Clouston as in the Tuti Nama); a story “The Prince 
Tailor,” resembling No, 251; No, 256, and one or two other tales not connected with The 
Nights. (Most of Wella’ shorter tales are evidently taken from the Forty Vez.) 

5. Recuzrm, nes Cowres PoFULAIRES de la Kabylie du Djardjara, recueillis et traduits 
par J. Riviere (Paris, 1882). | have not seen this book; but it can hardly fail to illustrate 
The Nights. ; 

6. Tut Stoay or Jewan, Romance by ‘AG "Ari Efendi the Cretan. Translated from 
the Turkish by E. J. W. Gibb, M.R.AS., Sec. (Glasgow, 1884). 

A modern Turkish work, written in A. H. 1211 (1796-37). Ir contains the following 


Tue Stoay or Jewao. 


I. The Story of Eba" A Sin 

2. The Story of Monia Emin. 

3. The Story of Ferah-Nàz, the daughter of the King of China. 
a. The Story of Khoja *Abdu-llah. 

4. The Story told by Jewad to Iklilu'] Mulk. 


a. The Story.of Shabir and Hum. 
e, The Story of Ghazanfer and Rahila. 
$. ‘The Story of Qira Khan. 
The following deserve notice fcom our present paint of view:— | 
The Story of ‘Frwed.—Here we have magical illusions, aa in Nos. 247 and 251a. Such 
narratives are common in the East; Lane (Nights, ch. i., note 15) i$ inclined to attribute 


in Cayton’ Oriental 
3. The Stery of Ferah Naz — Here again we have a variant of Nos. 9a and 152. | 
За, Khoja “Abdu-bah —This is a version of the Story of Aboulcassem ia the Thousanil 
and One Days. 


4а. Shahar and Mumi—The cammencement of this story might. have suggested ta 


$. Sera Khan.—The principal part of this story is borrowed from the First Voyage of 
Aboulfawaris in the Thousand and One Days; it has some resemblance to the story of 
the Mountain of Loadstone in No. 3c. | 

7. Байсите pgs AsiarrscugN Gaisgr, von A. T. Hartmann, 2 vols, 12mo (Münstez) 
1803. A collection of anecdotes, foc., from various Eastern sources, Arabic, Indian, &c. 
I think it not impossible that this may be the work referred to by Von Hammer in the 
preface to Zinserling's "1001 Nacht" (p. xxvii. note) as "Asiatische Perleuschnur von 
Hartmann.” At least [ have not yet met with any work to which the scanty indication 
would apply better. 
.. 8. Turi-Nawa, could hardly pass over the famous Persian and Turkish "Parrot- 
Book" quite without notice; but its tales have rarely any direct connection with those in 
The Nights, and I have not attempted to gu into its very extensive bibliography. 


DR. CLARKE'S M.S. 


. Edward Daniel Clarke has given an account of an important MS. neatly agreeing 
ith Bul. and Mac., which he purchased in Egypt, in his "Travels in various countries of 
E: , Asia and Africa,” Part ñ, Greece, Egypt, and Ње Ноу Land. Section i. (1812) 
ii, pp. 701-704. Unfortunately, this MS. was afterwards so damaged by water 
a ahipwreck that it was rendered totally illegible. The list of tales (as will be seen 
umbers in brackets, which correspond to our Table, ay far aa the identifications 
fe) will show the approximate contents of the MS., but the list (which is translated 
German by Habicht in the preface to his vol. 12) waa evidently compiled carelessly 
a nearly ignorant of Arabic, perhaps with the aid of an interpreter, Maltese, 
other, and seems to abound with the most absurd mistakes. The full text of Clarke's 
App. iii. is as follows: “List of One Hundred and Seventy-two Tales, contained in a mznu- 
EE Ag A ba NATA na TANG i Areas Rey Ad E ллы by the Author 
in Egypt.” 
N.B.—The Arabic words mentioned in this [ist are given аз they appeared to be pro- 
nounced in English characters, and of course, therefore, adapted to English pronunciation. 
The number of tales amounts to 172, but one tale is supposed to occupy many nights 
in the recital, so that the whole number is divided into "One Thousand and One Nights," 
Ir rarely happens that any two copies of the Alif Lilu va Lilin resemble each other. This 
title is bestowed upon any collection of Eastern tales divided into the same number of 
parts. The compilation depends upon the taste, the caprice, and the opportunities of the 
scribe, or the commands of his employer. Certain popular stories are common to almost 
all copies of the Arabian Nights, but almost every collection contains some tales which 
are not found in every other. Much dependa upon the locality of the scribe. The popular 
stories of Egypt will be found to differ materially from those of Constantinople. A nephew 
of the late Wortley Montague, living in Rosetta, had a copy of the Arabian Nights, and 
upon comparing the two manuscripts it appeared that oot of the 172 coles here enumerated 
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only 37 were found in his manuscript. ar vut E et ae 
common to the two manuscripts, an asterisk has been prefzed to the thirty-seven tales 
which appeared in both copies. 
1. The Bull and the Ass (a). 
2. Кш мек кы M КАН НАМЫ чанга Kobokll). 
Antelope (1a). 


| lin (5). 
°|. OF the Taylor, Little Hunchback, the Jew aad the Christian (6). 
16. The History of Noureddin Abi (7). 
17. Ditto of Gaumayub, &c. (8). 
*18. The History of King Omar and Oman and his Children, (This tale is extremely 
long, and occupies much of the manusenpr) (9). 
#19, Of the Lover and the Beloved (92). 
20. Story of the Peacock, the Goose, the Ass, the Horse, &c. (10). 
2. Of the Picus Man (11). 
Pious : 
| e Bird and the Turtle (12). 
* Fox, the Hawk, &c. (13). 
| Lord of the 


Bensta. 
= Mouse and the Partridge (14), 
* Raven and the Cat (15). 
Raven, the Fox, the Mouse, the Flea, &c., &c. (16). 
"of the Thief (18). 
fAu] Hassan and the Slave Shemssey Har (20). 
Kamrasaman, &c. (21). 
f Naam und Nameto la (212). 
in Abuskelmat (22). 
f Hallina Die (23). 
of Maan Jaamnazida (24). 
' of the Tawn Litta (25). 
КО Наман Ашын! (27). 
im Elmachde, Brother of Haroun al Raschid ( 
of the Famous Garden Exem (Paradise) (29). 
of Mossul (30). 
Hash. 
f Mohammed Eli Ali (32). 
Ali the Persian (33 ). 
of the Raschid and his Judge (34). 
Haled Immi Abdullah. 
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| Of the Lady Bedoor (literally Mes. Moon-fate) and Mr. Victorioma (42). 
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64. Of a Man of Bagdad (55). 

65. Of Modavilal (56). 

*66. Of Virdan in the time of Hakim Veemrelack (N, B.—He built the Mosque 
in going from Cairo ta Heliopolis) (57). 

6&7. Of a Slave and an Ape (58). 

*68. Story of the Horse of Ebony (59). 

*69, . 


70. Of Eban Vas (61). 

71. Of an Inhabitant of Bassora (62). 

72. History of a Man of the tribe of Arabs of Beucadda (63), 
73, History of Benriddin, Vizir of Yemen (64). 
74. Of a Boy and a Girl (65). 

75. Of Mutelmis (65). 

76. Of Haroun al Rashid and the Lady Zebeda (67). 
T7. Of Mussa ab imni Zibir (69). 

78. Of the Black Father. 

3 rd а Ka Ka EA 

an 

81. Of Haroun al Rashid and Eboo Yussuf (75). 
82. Of Hakim, Builder of the Mosque (76), 

83. Of Melikel Horruia. 

$4. Of 2 Gilder und his Wife (78). 

85, Of Hashron, &c. (79). 

85. Of Yackvar, &c., the Barmadride (B0). 

87. Of Mossa, &c. 

90. Of Raschid and Jacob his Favourite. 

91. Of Sherif Hussein. 

92. Of Mamoon, son of Haroun al Rarchid (87). 
93. Of the repenting Thicf (83). 

94. Of Haroun al Raschid (85). 

95. Of a Divine, &c (90), 

96. Another story of a Divine, 

97. The Story af the Neighbours, 

99, Of Abdo Жайлап (95). 

100, Of Hind, daughter of Nackinan (96). 

101. Of Tabal (87). 

102. Of Inauc son of Abraham (98). 
103. Ofa Boy and a Girl 


104. Story of Chassim Imni Adli. 
105. Of Abul Abasa. 
107. Of Ehi Evi. 
108. Of Emmin, brother of Mamon (105). 
109. Of six Scheiks of Bagdad. 
110. Of an Old Woman. 
111. Of a Wild Girl. 
112. Of Husan Elgevire of Bagdad. 
113. Of certain Kings. 
114. Of a king of Israel (116). 
115, Of Alexander (117). 
116. Of King Nusharvian (118), 
117, Of a Judge and his Wife (119). 
118. Of an Emir. 
119. Of Malek Imnidinar, 
120. Of a devout man of the children ef Israel (122). 
121. Of Hedjage FHimni Y ussuf (123). 
122. Of a Blacksmith (124). 
123. Of a devout man (125). 
124. Of Omar Imnilchatab. 
125. Of Ibrahim Elchaber. 
126. Of a Prophet (128). 
127. Of a Pious Man (129). 
128. Of a Man of the Children of Teracl (130). 
129. Of Abul Hassan Duradge (131). 
131. Of the Philosopher Daniel (132). 
*132. Of Belukia (1324). 
92133. The Travels of RE NND Eri gan (133). 
134. Of the Town of Copper (134 
135. Of the Seven Virgins and ы Slave (135). 
*136.' Story of Judais (136); 
137, The Wonderful History. 
138. Of Abdullah Imni Mohamsmi. 
139. Of Hind imni Haman (139). 
140. Of Chazmimé Imni Bash£s (149), 
141. Of Jonas the Secretary (141). 
142. Of Haroun al- Rashid (142). 
143. Of ditto. 
144: Of Ebon lease Ibrahim (144). 
145. Of Hareun a! Raschid, Misroor and the Poet. 
146. Of the Caliph Мм: 
147. Of Haroun al Raschil. 
148. Of Ixasc Imni Ibrzhim (148). 
149. Of Ebwi Amér. 
«150. Of Achmet Exzenth and the old Female Pimp. 
151. Of the three Brothers. 
152. Of Erdeshir and Hiaker, of Julmar El Bacharia (152). 
153. Of Mahomet, &c. 
154. Ditto (1547). 
*[55. Story of Sat] Moluki (1544). 
*155. Of Hassan, &e. (155). 
*157, Of Caliph the Hunter (156). 
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*158. Of Menir and his Mistress (157), 
159. Of Noureddin and Mary (158). 
160. Of a Bedouin and a Frank (159). 
161. Of a Man of Baghdad and hîs Female Slave (160). 
162. Of a King, his Son, and the Vizir Shemar (161). 
*163. Of a Merchant and the Thieves. 
"164. Of Abouxir and Aboukir (162). 
165, Abduluk E] Ber and Abdulak E] Backari (163). 
*165. Of Haroun al Reschid. | 
167. Of the Merchant Abul Hassan al-Omam (164). 
168. Of Imnil Echarib (168), 
169. Of Mored Bila. 
*170. Of Kamas Zemuan (167). 
*171. Of Abdulah Imni Fasil (168). 
"172. The Story gf Maroof (169). 


IMITATIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS HAVING MORE 
OR LESS CONNECTION WITH THE NIGHTS, 


The success of Galland's work led ta the appearance of numerous works more or less 
resembling it, chiefly in England and France. Similar imitations, though now less numer- 
ous, have continued to appear down to the present day. 

The most important of the older works of this class were published in French in the 
"Cabinet des Fies” (Amsterdam and Geneva, 1785-1793; 41 Ds in English in "Takes 
of the East: comprising the mest popular Romances of Oriental origin, and the best imita- 
tions by European authors, with new translanons and additional tales never before pub- 
lished, to which is prefixed an introductory dissertation, containing an account of each 
work and of its author or translator. By Henry Weber, Ex." (Edinburgh, 1812, 3 vols.); 
and in German in "Tausand und cin Tag. Morgenlindische Erzahlungen sus dem Per- 
sisch, Turkisch und Arabisch, mach Petis de la Croix, Galland, Cardonne, Charis mnd 
Cazoter, dem Grafen Caylus, und Andérir. Überseist- via F. EL von dex Bingen” (Prenz- 
lau, 1827-1837, li vols). In the “Cabinet des Fées I find a reference to an older collection 
of tales (partly Ociental) called the "Bibliothisue des Fées et det Génies,” by the Abbé 
de la Porte, which I have not seen, but which is, in part, incorporated in the "Cabinet." 
It formed only 2 vols. 12mo, and was published in 1765. 

The examination of these tales is diriculr, for they comprise several classes, not always 
early dehned:— 

l. Satires on The Nights themselves (c. z; the Tales of the Count of. Hamilton). 

2. Sarires in an Oriental garb (e. g. Beekiord's Vathek). 

3. Moral tales in an Oriental garb (e. г. Mrs. Sheridan's Nourjahad). | 

4. Fantastic tales with nothing Oriental about them but the name (e. g. Stevenson'a 
New Arabian Nights). 

5. Imitations pure and simple (e. p. G. Meredith's Shaving of Shagpat). 

6. Imitations more or less founded on genuine Oriental sources (¢. g. the Tales of the 
Comte de Caylus). 

7. Genuine Oriental Tales (ê f. МШЕ елге Jeune, tassel pj Tes de jo C 

Most of the tales belonging to Class 7 and some of those belonging to Class 6 have 
been treated of in previous sections. ‘The remaining tales and imitations will generally 
need only a very brief notice; sometimes only the title and the indication of the class to 
which they belong. We will begin with an enumeration of the Oriental contents of the 
Ct a E IEE , Ji, and ii. to show which are incladed in Weber's “Tales of 

=> 





7-1L. 1001 Nuits (W. 1). 

12, 13. Les Aventures d'Abdalla (W. iii). 

14, 15. 1001 Jours (Persian tales, W. ii). 

l6. Histoire de la Sultane бе Perse et des Vixirz: Contes Tarea (Turkish tales, W. 3 = 
eur 251). 

16. Les Voyages de Zulma dans le paya des Fées- 

17, 18. Contes de Bidpai. 

19. Contes Chinois, ou les Aventures merveilleuses du Mandarin Fum-Hoam (W. ài. 

21, 22. Les Mille et un Quart d'Heures. Contes Tarrares (W. iii.) 

22, 23. Les Sultanes de Guzerath, ou les Songes des hommes eveillés. Contes Moguls 
(W, in.) 

25. Nouveaux Contes Orientairx, par le Comte de Caylus (W. iL}. 

29, 30. Les Contes des Grénies (W. ii). 

30. Les Aventures de Zelouide et d'Amanzarifdine. 

30. Contes Indiens par M. de Moncrif. 

33. Nourjahad (W. ii). 

44. Contes de M. Pajon. 

38—41. Les Veillées du Sultan Schahriar, &c. (Chavis and Cazarte; cf. anted p. 419; 
WE) 

(Weber also includes, in his val. ti. Nos. 212, 22, 32 and 37, after Caussin de Perceval.) 

12, 13. Tie Adventures of Abdallah, te Semey Hanif (Clase 5 or 8) 

Originally published in 1713; attributed to M. de Bignon, a young Abbé A series of 
romantic travels, in which Eastern and Western fiction is mixed; for instance, we have the 
atory of the Nose-tree, which so far ss | know hss nothing Oriental about ite . 

16. The Povages of Zulma in Fairy Cand (Class 4). 

European fairy tales, with nothing Oriental about them but the names of persons and 
EET 

17, 18. RS ЕСИМИ stein iy al ie a ut PURO quer ite 

попсе 

19-23, Chinese, Tartarian and Mogul Tales (Class 6). 

Published in 1723, and later hy Thomas Simon Gueuletre. 

Concerning these tales, Mr, Clouston remarks (in litt.): "Much of the groundwork of 
these clever imitations of the Arabian Nights has been, directly or indirectly, derived from 
Cama mayas Pe instance, кало Таа гым Чынына кл Коога 
Calender find parallels, (1) in the well-known Bidpai tale of the Bráhman, the Sharpers 
and the Goat (Kalla and Dimna, Pánchatantra, Hitopadesa, &с.) and (2) in the world- 
wide story of the Farmer who ourwitted the Six Men (Indian Annquary, val. 3) of which 
there are many versions current in Europe, such as the Norse tale of Bag Peter and Little 
Peter, the Danish tale of Great Claus and Little Claus; the German tale (Grimm) of the 
Little Farmer; the Irish tale of Little Fairly (Samuel Lover's collection of Irish Fairy 
Legends and Stories); four Gaelic versions in Campbell's Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands; a Kaba‘ll version in Riviére’s French collection (Contes populaires Kab; bes); 
Uncle Capriano in Crane's recently-published Italian Popular Tales; and a Latin media- 
val version (written probably in the 11th century) in which the hero is called ‘Unibos,’ 
because he had only one cow.” 

25. Oriental! Tales (Class 6). 

Mr, Clouston observes, “Appeared їп 1749,1 and on the title page are said to have been 
translated from M55. in the Royal French Library. The stories are, however, largely the 
composition of De Caylus himself, and those elements of them w ch are traceable to 
Asiatic sources have been comucerably Frenchified.” 

Nevertheless they are nor without interest, and are nearly all of obviously Oriental 
origin. One of the stories is a fantastic account of the Hirth of Mahomet, including romantic 


1 This is the date of the París edition. There was an earber edition pablished at La 
Haye in 1743. 
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travels largely borrowed from No, 132a Another story is a version of that of the Seven 
Other noteworthy rales are the story of the Dervish Abounader, 

sri bka Nos. 193 and 216d; and the story of Naerdan and Guzulbec, ашала са 

magical illussons similar to that of Monia Emin, in the Turkish story of Jewadl, 

The Count de Caylus was the author of various Eurapeun as well as Oriental fairy 
tales. Of his Oriental collection, Sir R. F. Burton remarks.— "he stories are not East- 
ern but Western fairy tales proper, with kings and queens, giants and dwarfs, and faines, 
good and bad. "Barbets' act as body guard and army. Written in good old style, and 
free language, such as, for instance, son. pétenlaire, with th here and there a touch of salt 
humour, as in Rosanie "Charmante reine (cur on n'a jamais parlé autrement à une reine, 
quel que laide qu'elle ait éd). " 

29, 30. Tales of the Genii (Class 3). 

Written in the middle of the last century by Rev. James Ridley, but purporting to be 
translated fram the Persian of Horam, the son of Asmar, by Sir Charles Morell. 

These tales have been reprinted many times; but it is very doubtful if they are based 
on gny gemuine Oriental sources. The amount of Oriental colouring may be guessed from 
the atory of Urad, who having consented to become the bride of a Sultan on condition 
that he should dismiss all his concubines, znd make her his sole queen (hike Harald Harfagr 
on his marriage with Ragnhilda), i presented to his loving subjects as their Sultana! 

32. Adventures of Zeloide and Amanzarifdine. Indian Tales, by M. de Moncrif (Class 4). 

Ordinary European Fairy Tales, with the scene laid in the East. 

31. Neurjahad, by Mrs. Sheridan (Class 3). 

An unworthy favourite ia reformed by a course of practical moral lessons conveyed 
ly the Sultan through supposed supernatural agencies. Mr. Clouston regards it as “one 
af the very best of the imitations of Eastern fiction. Tapes: ia ingeniously conceived 
and well wrought out, and the interest never fags 

74. Pajen': Oriental! Tales (Clasa 5). These demand са podio: 

In addition to the above, rer aei i ie Cabinet 
ies Fé, bur not reprinted: 

1, Apoloques orientaux, par l'abbé Blanchet. 

2. Mélonges de littérature orientale, par Cardonne. a 2 vols. 1770.) 

3. Nerair et Meloe, roman oriental, par H. B. Deblanes (1759) 

4. Contes orientaus, par M. de Ia Dixmene. 

$. Les Cinq Cent Matinéeset une demie, contes Syriens, par l chevaler de Duclos. 

6. Abussii, conte oriental, par Mademoiselle Fault (au Furs) 1752: 

T- Les Contes du Serail, par Maile. Fault (1753.) 

8. Kara Mustapha, conte oriental, par Fromaget (1745). 

9. Zilia et Cénie, par Francoise d'Izembourg : d Hiptincoot de Graffigny. 

10. Salned et Garalde, conte oriental, par A. H. De la Motte. 

11, Anecdotes orientales, par G. Mailhol (2 vols. 1752). 

12. Aleahel, craciuie d'un manuscrit arabe, par Mile. Raigné de Malfonraine (Mer- 

cure, 1773). 

13. Maladie Gao idi, oet orienti, par J: F. Melon. 

14. Contes Orientauz, ou les recits du Sage Caleb, voyageur persan, par Mme. Monet. 

15. Nadir, par A. G. de Mentdorge. 

16. Lettres Persanes, de Montesquieu. 

17. Les Amusements de Jour, au recueil de petita contes, par Mme. iie Mortemar. 

19. Mirleh, conee oriental, par Martine de Morville (1769), 

19. Ladils, anecdote turque (par la méme) 1769, 

20. Daira, histoire orientale, par A. ]. J. de la Riche de le Poupelinitre (1761). 

21. Cara Mustapha, par de Preschat. 

22. Des crow Nations, conte oriental, par Marianne Robert (1760). 

21. Contes Orientzux, tirés des manuscrits de |a. Biblinthéque du. Roi, 2 vols. [mo 
(1749), 
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This is the same ns the Count de Caylus' Oriental Tales, Sir R. F. Burtun has received 
the following memorandum, respecting = сору. af an earber edition of the same work: 
"Contes Ürientaux, tirés des mamascrits de la Bibliotheque du Hav de Frame. ornis de 
figures en taille douce. A la Haye, 1743, 2 vols. }2mo, polished calf gilt, git edges, arms 
in gle on the sides. ta 

"The Preface says, 'M. Petit ec M. Galland n'ont en aucune connaissance des mani- 
serta dont cet ouvrage est tiré.” 

The Tales are from the MSS. and translations sent by those despatched by the French 
Ministers to Constantinople to learn Arabic, kec, and so become ft th net as Dragomana 
and Interpreters to the French Embassy." | 

There is a copy of this work in the British Museum; it proves, as [ expected, to be the 
series. of tales gulsequently attributed to the Count de Caylus. 

In addition to the above, the following, of which I cun only give the names, are men. 
tioned in the Cabinet des Fées, but nore reprinteds— | 

1. Alma-Moulin, conte oriental, 1779. 
> Gengiskan, histoire orientale, par M. de Sr. M. 
-' Almanzor et Zelira, conte arabe, par M. Bree (1772). 
i Almenne et Zelima, cu lrs Dangers de la Beauté, conte orientale, 1773. 
. Les Ames, conte arabe, par M. B————- 
. Balky, conte oriental, 1768. 
.. Mirza, ou la necegsité d'etre utile (1774). 
. Zaman, histoire arientale, par M. B. 
8. Anecdotes Orientales, par Mayol, 1752. I2mo. 
10. Contes trés moguls. 
il. Foka ou les Metamorphoses, conte chincis, Derobt 4 M. de V. 1777. 12то. 
17. Mahulem, histoirecrientale. |2mo, 1776. 
13. Mille et une heure, contes Peruviens. 4 vols. 12mo, 1733. 
14, Histoire de Khedy, Hermite de Mont Ararat. Conte orentzle, traduit de 
l'Anglais, 12mo, 1777. T 
15, Zambeddin, histoire orientale. 12mo, 1763. 
16. Zelmoille et Zulmis et Turlableu. Par M. l'Abbé de Voisem, Limo, 1747. 
17. Roman Oriental, Paris, 1753. 


The remaining imitations, &c., known f me I shall place roughly in chronological 
order, premising that 1 fear the list must be very incomplete, and that | have met with 
very few except in English and French. | 


qu 


From 
CER ا چ آے‎ e Dd 


A.—FRERCH. 

1, Zadig, ou la Destinée, par Voltaire! probably partakes of classes 2 and 6; said to be 
partly based on Gueulette's "Soirées Bretonnes," published in 1712 The latter is included 
in Cabinet des Fées, Vol, 32. | | 

2. Fathek, an Arabian Tale, hy William Beckford- I include this book here because 
it was written and frat published in French. Its popularity was once very great, anid it 
contains some effective passages, though it belongs to Class 2, und is rather 3 parody than 
an imitation of Oriental fiction. The Caliph Vathek, after committing many crimes at 
the instance of his mother, the witch Carathis, in order to propitiate EbEs, finally starts 
on an expedition to latakar. On the way, he seduces Nouronihar, the beautiful daughter 
of the Emir Fakreddin, and carries her with him to che Palace of Elis, where they are 
condemned to wander eternally, with their hearts surrounded with Ramet, 
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This idea (which is certainly not Qriental, so far as | know) took the fancy of Byron, 
who was a great admirer of Vathek, and he has mixed it wich geauine Oriental featores in 
a powerful passage in the Giaour, beginning: 

"But thou, false infidel! shale writhe 
Beneath avenging Monkir's scythe; 
And from its torment “scape alone 
To wander round lost Eblis* throne: 
And fire unquenched, unquerichable, 
Around, within thy heart shall dwell; 
Nar ear can hear, nor tongue ean tell 
The tortures of that inward hell I" &c- 


How errors relative to Eastern matters are perpetuated is illustrated by the fact that 
I have seen these fines quoted in same modern philosophical work as descriptive of the hell 
in which the Mohammedans believe! 

Southey, in Thalaba, b, 1,, speaks of the Sarsar, "the Icy. Wind of Death," an expres- 
non which he probable borrowed fram Vathek. 

3. The Count af Hamilton's Fairy Tales. Written ahortly after the first publication of 
Galland's work, There i$ an English Translation among Bohn's Extra Volumes. 

4. Ler Mille et un Fadaties, par Cazotte. Class 1. [ have not seen them. 

$. La Mille et deuxiàme Nuit, par Theophilus Gautier (Paris, 1880). Probably Class 
l or 2; I have not seen it. 


B.—Exsctrian. 


1. Tae Piston of Mirza (Addison in the "5pectator").. Class 3. 

2, The Story of Amurath. Class 3. Ido not know the author, | read it in a juvenile 
Б: published abour the ead of last eentury, entitled the Pleasing Instructor. 

3. Tie Persian Tales of Inatulla of Delis. Published in 1768, by Colone] Alexander 

Dow at Edinburgh. A French translation appeared at Amsterdam in two vols. and in 
Paris in one wol, (1769). Class 6. Chiefly fooniied on a well-known Persian work, of which 
& more correct, though still incomplete, version was published in 3 vols, by Jonathan 
Scott in 1799, under the title of Bahar Danush, or Garden of Knowledge. 

5. Ratselat, by Samuel Johnson, Class 3, Too well-known to need comment. 

6. dimoran and Hemet, by Dr, Hawksworth. Class 3. Very popular at the beginning 
of the present century, but now forgotten. 

7. Oriental Fairy Tales (Landon, 1853), Class 4. A series of very pretty fairy tales, by 
an anonymous author, in which the scene is laid in the Ewt (especially Egypt). 

B. The Shaving of Shagpal, by George Meredith (London, 1855). Class 5. I prefer 
this to most other imitations of an Oriental tale. 

9. The Thousand and One Humbues. Classes | and 2. Published in" Household Words,” 
vol xi. (1855) pp. 265-267, 289-292, 313.316, Parodies on Nos. 1, 195, 6d, and 6¢,f. 

10. Eastern Tairs, by many story-tellers. Compiled and edited from ancient and modern 
authors by Sirs. Valentine, author of “Sea Fights and Land Battles,” &c (Chandos 


In her preface, the authores states that the tales “are gathered from both ancient and 
sita ty ka waya aaa CIS 

ашы Soir iced ipe others imitations, One, "Alischzr and Smaragdine," 

"an The Nights (No. 41 of our Table), and 1s probably taken from Tré- 

ten. Three rales "aliladeen " “Haschern,” and "Jusuf" are Grimm's imitations, 

Aves сатр posite English edition of 1847, and with he same liir,‏ ر 

Seven Sleepers” and the “Four Talizmana™ are from the Count de Caylus’ tales: 
ah A Ану (our No. 174) are from Chavis and Carotte: рие 
ey and “Urad™ are from the "Tales of the Geni °7 and “The Pantofles” із the well 
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known story of the miser Casem and his alippers, but [ know not where it first appeared. 
The remaining three tales are unknown to me, and as | have seen no volume of Italian 
Oriental tales, some, no doubt, are derived from the Italian sources of which the authoress 
spoke. They are the following: “The Prince and the Lions, "The City of the Demon" 
(a Jewish story purporting to have been written in England) and “Sadik Beg." 

11, New fradian Nights, by R. L. Stevenson (London, 1882). 

IL More New Arabian Nigkis. The Dynamiter. By R. Le Stevenson and Vander 
Grift (London, 1882). Chass 4. 
__ Of these tales, Sir R. F. Burton observes, “The only visible connection with the old 
Nights is in the habit of seeking adventures under a disguise. The method is to make the 
main idea possible and the details extravagant. In another ‘New Arabian Nights,” the 
| production of MM. Brookfield, Besant and Pollock, the reverse treatment is affected, 
the leading ides being grotesque and impossible, and the details accurate and lifelike.” 


C.—GERMAN. 
-Itis quite possible that there are many imitations in German, but I have not met with 
them. Í can only mention one or two tales by Hauf (the Caliph turned Stork, and the 
Adventures of Said); a story called “Ali and Gulhindi,” by what author | do not now re- 
member; and some imitations said to be by Grimm, already mentioned in reference to the 
English composite edition of 1847. They arc all European fairy tales, in an Eastern dress, 






CONCLUSION. 

Among books specially interesting to the student of The Nights, I may mention Weil's 
"Biblische Legenden der Muselmänner, aus arabischen Quellen zusammengetragen, und 
mit jüdischen Sagen verglichen" (Frankfort-on-Main, 1845), An anonymous English 
translation appeared in 1846 under the title of The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud," 
and it also formed one of the sources from which the Rev. S. Baring-Goukd compiled his 
"Legends of Old Testament Characters" (2 vols, 1871). The late Prof, Palmer's “Life 
of Haroun Al-Raschid” (London, 1891), ia not much more than a brief popular sketch. 

The references ta The Nights in English and other European literatures are innu- 
merable; but | cannot refrain fram quoting Mark Twain's identificstion of Henry the 
Eighth with Shahryar (Huckleberry Finn, chap. woi). | 

“My, you ought to have seen old Henry the Eighth when he was in bloom. He mar 
a blowam, He used to marry a new wile every day, and chop off her head next morning. 
And he would do it just as indifferent os if he was ordering up eggs, "Ferch up Nell 
Gwynn," he says, They fetch her up. Next morning, “Chop off her head.” And they chop 
it of, “Fetch up Jane Shore," he says; and up she comes, Next morning, “Chop off her 
head." And they chop it off. “Ring up Fair Rosamun.” Pair Rosamun answers the bell. 
Next morning, "Chop eff her heal.” And he made every one of them tell him a tale every 
night, and he kept that ap till he had hogged a thousand and ane tales thar way, and then 
he put them all in a book, and called it Domesday Book—which was a goed name, and 
stated the case. You don’t know kings, Jim, but | know them, and this old rip of ourn 
is one of the cleanest I've struck in history. Well, Henry, he takes a notion he wants to 
get up some trouble with this country. How does he ilo ir—give notice? — give the country 
a show? No. All of a sudden he beaves all the tea in Boston Harbour overboard, and 
whacks out a declaration of independence, and dares them to come on. That was Air style— 
he never give anybody a chance. He had suspicions of his father, the Duke of Wellington. 
Well, what did he do?—ask him to show up? No—drownded him in 2 butt of mamsey, like 
atat. Spose people left money laying sround where he was—whar did he do? He col. 
lared it Spose he contracted to do a thing, and you paid him, and didnt set down there 
and se that he done it—what did he do? He always dont ا‎ pihi thing. Spose he 
opened his mouth — what then? If he didnt shut it up powerful quick, he'd lose a lie, 
every time. That's the kind of a bug Henry was," 
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PRINCIPAL EDITIONS OF THE THOUSAND AND 
ONE NIGHTS, viz.:— 


Galland, 

. Caussin de Perceval. 

Gauttier. 

Scott's MS. (Wortley Montague). 

Ditto (Anderson; marked A). 

Scott's Arabian Nights. | 

. Scott's Tales and Anecdotes (marked A), 
AR Hammer’ a MS. 


c Pa Ka UT 


20. Payne s Tales from the Arabic (marked I. TI. IIL) 


22. Burton. 


As nearly all editions of 'The Nights are in several volumes, 
the volumes are indicated гоор, except in the case af 
some of the texts. COAT е аө тз Чо улс Ше а 
No. 4 are here indica in the same column. All tales which 

is good reason to believe do not belong to the genuine 
Nights are marked with an asterisk. 


The blank column may be used to enter the contents of some 
other edition. 
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Амр here I end this long volume with repeating in other words 
and other tongue what was said in "L'Envoi ";— 


ان تجد AE oe‏ * جل من لاعیپ فيه وعلا 


Hide thou whatever here is found of fault: 
And laud The Faultless and His might exalt! 


After which I have only to make my bow and to say 


“Salam.” 
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